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the  advice  of  the  council,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint 
some  suitable  person,  to  make  a  geological  examination  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  connection  with  the  general  survey,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  inserted  on  the  map  which  may  be  published,  &c." 

On  the  26th  of  June  1830,  Governor  Lincoln  issued  a  Commis- 
sion to  the  author  of  the  following  Report,  directing  him  "to  make  the 
geological  examination  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  manner  con- 
templated by  said  Resolve,  performing  such  duties  relating  thereto^ 
as  are  or  may  be  enjoined  upon  you  ;  and  obeying  such  instructions 
as,  from  time  to  time,  you  may  receive  from  the  proper  authority." 

February  2d  1831,  the  Legislature  still  further  authorized  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  'Ho  direct  the  person  who  is  appointed  to  make 
a  Geological  Survey  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  cause  to  be  annexed 
to  his  report  on  that  subject,  a  list  of  the  native  Mineralogical,  Botan- 
ical and  Zoological  productions  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  practicable  to  ascertaian  the  same  within  the  limits  of  the  appro- 
priation already  made  for  this  Survey." 

The  first  part  of  the  following  Report  with  the  Geological  Map» 
having  been  presented  to  the  Government  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1832,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed :  and  on  the  24th  of  March 
1832,  the  Legislature  "  Resolved,  that  the  GOO  copies  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Commonwealth,  pro- 
vided in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  made  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  of  Council,  for  the  use  of  Goverment,  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  him  be  dis- 
tibuted,  as  follows,  viz. 

Four  copies  to  the  Governor ; 

Two  copies  to  the  Lieut.  Governor  ; 

One  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Council ; 

One  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ; 

Five  copies  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State ; 

And  that  the  remaining  copies  be  distributed  as  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  may  direct." 

In  the  early  part  of  1833,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  following  Re- 
port were  submitted  in  an  unfinished  state  to  the  examination  of  the 
Committee  on  Education.  Notwithstanding  their  imperfect  state, 
however,  the  Legislature  on  the  25th  of  Febuary  adopted  the  follow- 
ing very  liberal  Resolves. 

*'  Resohedf  that  his   Excellency  the   Governor,  be,  and  hereby  is 
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authorized  to  cause  twelve  hundred  copies  of  t}.e  Report  on  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Ck)mmonwealth ;  including  that  part  of  the 
Report  already  made,  as  well  as  the  part  hereafter  to  he  made,  with 
the  drawings  which  shall  accompany  said  Report,  to  he  published  in 
such  way  and  manner  as  he  shall  deem  proper  and  expedient :  and 
he  is  authorized  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Council,  to  draw  his 
warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  such  sum,  or 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  resolve  into  full  effect." 

**  Resolved^  that  the  said  twelve  hundred  copies,  when  published, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  following  manner.  Viz  : 

Twelve  copies  to  the  Governor  ; 

Six  copies  to  the  Lieut.  Governor  ; 

One  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives; 

One  copy  each  to  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  to  each  of  the 
Clerks  and  Chaplains  of  the  two  Houses  ; 

One  copy  to  each  town  in  the  Commonwealth; 

Five  copies  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State; 

Two  copies  each  to  Harvard,  Amherst  and  Williams  Colleges; 

One  copy  each  to  the  Theological  Seminaries  at  Andover  and 
Newton ; 

One  copy  to  each  incorporated  Academy  in  the  Commonwealth ; 

One  copy  each  to  the  Boston  and  Salem  Atheneums; 

One  copy  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 

One  copy  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester ; 

One  copy  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society; 

One  copy  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  ; 

Twenty  copies  to  the  Geological  surveyor  ;  and 

One  copy  to  each  person  who  shall  have  aided  him  in  preparing 
the  Catalogues  appended  to  the  Report ; 

Two  copies  to  the  Library  of  the  United  States  ; 

One  copy  to  the  Executive  of  each  State  in  the  Union, 

And  the  remaining  copies  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  aa 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  shall  direct.'* 
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REPORT. 

PART  I. 

ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

To  His  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln,  Esq. 

Governor  of  Mabsachusett^. 

Having  in  a  good  measure  executed  the  commission  received  from 
your  Excellency,  bearing  date  June  25,  1830,  and  directing  me  to 
make  a  geological  examination  of  the  State ;  I  beg  leave  to  present 
you  with  the  first  part  of  my  Report. 

My  commission  contemplates  an  exhibition  of  the  different  rock  for- 
mations in  the  State,  upon  the  map  of  the  Commonwealth  now  in 
progress.  But  as  it  must  necessarily  be  a  period  of  considerable 
length  before  that  work  can  be  completed,  I  have  constructed  a  small 
map  from  such  materials  as  already  exist,  and  delineated  upon  it  the 
various  kinds  of  rock  that  prevail  in  the  State.  These  are  shown  by 
different  colors  and  simple  markings,  easily  understood  by  reference 
to  the  tablets  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sheet. 

To  avoid  confusion,  I  have  placed  on  this  map  only  so  much  of 
topography  and  geography,  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  All  the 
mountains  and  smaller  rivers,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  towns,  have 
been  omitted ;  the  centre  of  each  town  being  indicated  by  a  small 
circle.  For  the  same  reason,  I  have  employed  only  six  different 
colors  to  mark  the  rocks  ;  although  more  than  twenty  kinds  are  rep- 
resented. But  these,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  grouped  together, 
as  they  are  in  nature,  in  general  divisions ;  the  rocks  in  each  division 
being  so  intimately  related,  that  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  varieties ;  although,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
their  differences  are  very  important.  All  the  rocks  of  a  group  have 
a  common  color  on  the  map ;  and  the  different  sorts  are  delineated  by 
means  of  dots,  crosses,  circles,  &c.  In  short,  it  has  been  a  great  ob- 
ject with  me,  so  to  simplify  the  map  as  to  render  it  easily  intelligible ; 
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while  it  exhibits  all  that  is  important  to  the  practical  man,  as  well  as 
to  the  scientific  enquirer.  In  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  different  formations  on  the  map,  only  so  far  as  shall  be  ne- 
cessary in  illustrating  our  geology  with  reference  to  the  useful  arts ; 
reserving  the  most  important  scientific  remarks  to  a  subsequent  period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  extended  the  map  a  short  distance  into 
the  adjoining  states.  This  was  done  chiefly  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
certain  beds  of  ore,  or  other  interesting  minerals,  which  occur  just 
beyond  our  limits.  In  a  statistical  point  of  view,  these  are  nearly  as 
important  as  those  found  within  the  State ;  and  for  this  reason  I  shaU 
notice  such  minerals  in  my  Report. 

In  laying  down  the  geology  of  the  eastern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  I 
have  been  much  assisted  by  the  communications  of  Col.  Joseph  Q. 
Totten,  of  Newport.  In  the  geology  of  Berkshire,  I  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  geological  map  of  that  county,  published  a  few  years 
since  by  Professor  Dewey. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  give  to  each  rock,  precisely  that  rela- 
tive extent  on  the  map,  which  it  occupies  on  the  earth's  surface.  To 
do  this  with  perfect  accuracy,  over  an  extent  of  more  than  seven  thou- 
■and  square  miles,  would  be  an  almost  endless  task :  especially  when 
we  recollect,  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  the  rocks  are 
corered  by  loose  soil ;  so  that  in  some  instances,  no  rock  in  place 
shows  itself  to  the  traveller,  for  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  In 
such  cases,  indeed,  this  stratum  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  has  been 
exhibited  on  the  map  under  the  name  of  diluvium.  Still,  nnder  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  observation,  the  effort  to  give  on  a  map 
the  exact  boundaries  of  each  particular  rock,  must  be  regarded  as  only 
an  approximation  to  the  truth.  Yet,  for  all  practical  purposes,  such 
approximation  answers  nearly  as  well  as  entire  accuracy.  If  I  have 
not  misunderstood  my  commission  and  instructions,  I  was  to  have 
principally  in  view,  in  my  examinations,  practical  utility ;  not  neg- 
lecting, however,  interesting  geological  facts,  which  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  science.  Under  such  impressions  I  have  gone  over  the 
State  as  rapidly  as  seemed  to  me  consistent  with  the  accomplishment 
of  these  main  objects.  In  attempting  to  construct  such  a  map  as  is 
appended,  in  the  time  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  survey,  I  am  not 
without  fears  that  I  shall  be  thought  to  have  aimed  at  too  much ;  or 
that  it  will  be  supposed  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  Had 
I  not  previously  become  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  nearly  one 
half  the  State,  from  my  own  observation,  or  the  published  accounts  of 


Dintu^  if  z'u  EU>T^. 


Professors  Dever.  ITecjs^.  ss»i :»  E^sidL  I  xofezi^i  »x  ^t?  3 
able  to  «coMnp^i.<h  xLis  c^fisc^  v±ji  &&t  o»:5oKife  -sl  iz£  czt: 


of  ihe  KscIsL  And  as  k  &  I  aa  avm  iijc  uk  ai^  zaj  z-^fi 
eral  minor  alxerauc-os:  :i>»r!&  I  ie«I  csice  rjcDiss  cc  ;3ie  .-;:?t^ 
of  its  kadizig  ksassres.  Tj-  vcciin  s::-:^  <v:77« 
don  of  the  cocteznpl&iai  ra&p  c4  \2jt  Seiif.  n  :i 
thus  early.  ::•  prestrci  liis  Bej^rn.  ari-i  'jx  iu"cv:c;ttz.T-jir  liir.  F:i 
should  ie  Rejyrn  i:*  asj  way  t^  ziii-e  pn:l:c,  I  5*^1'  i:r«?  liit  c:o 
tlemen  of  iatelUg^noe,  in  diserer.:  pars  ::'  lie  Scir-e.  tLI  i-:  zj-  uifi 
&Tor  10  coiziiiiunica:e  aav  errcrs  or  ct.<»a'z.s  »•:•:•.  Urfr  zi^t  zi> 
tice. 

I  propose  :o  divide  my  Rep^r:  :t::o  r':-^  rc.r-5.  Ti-f  ,i-*--  r';*-:  w:!! 
embrace  the  £caxoxiCAi.  Gsolo«t  cf  :1c  Scire  :  :r  iz  ic::'is:  ci' 
our  rocks,  scils,  acd  minerals.  'J*a:  ilat  :^  ar?-l:ei  "iz  zsttzL  --^n^.-ee*. 
and  thus  become  sources  of  pecTiniarT  p  rddi 

The  sico^d  pari  wiil  embrace  oar  TopocaAFBiCAi.  Geolo«t  :  o« 
an  account  of  the  most  interesdng  iei:;iie5  c:  ocr  scenery . 

The  third  part  will  consis  of  cur  SciEirrinc  Geoloct  :  or  aa 
account  of  our  rocks  in  their  relaticn  10  sciezKe. 

The  fourth  part  will  coosis:  of  caxilog^zes  ~cf  die  Baiire 
logical,  botanical,  and  zoological  pracQc^io-XiS  c:  the  C^nniaoc^ 
so  fiu"  as  they  can  be  obtained :  afieeaKy  to  a  resolre  of  :i»  Ijt-z^ 
ture,  approved  by  your  Excelleccy.  Febnsary  i  l?ol.     Serexal  ^ 
tlemen,  distinguished  for  their  atmiDmenis  i:;  caniral  }:J5c:ry.  Laxe  ^ 
erously  offered  to  furnish  these  iiscs  in  thrcse  Irancbes  w::i  wikii 
are  most  familiar. 

To  illustrate  the  first  and  third  pars  of  the  Rep?R.  I  bare  in 
cordance  with  directions  from  your  Hxcellenry.  collecied  specin* 
of  every  variety  of  rock  I  could  find  in  the  Commonwealth :  a&d  m 
all  cases  where  a  rock  is  quarried,  or  mi^ht  be  quarried  in  sevfial 
places,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  specimens  from  each  localin*.  I 
have  collected  likewise  all  the  ores  of  im^rance  f:und  in  the  Staie. 
as  well  as  the  other  simple  minerals,  which  could  be  obcained  wiihoa 
much  dif^cuhy  or  delay.  I  did  not  suppose  that  my  instructions  aQ> 
thorized  me  to  be  at  much  expense  and  trouble  in  procuring:  exerj 
rare  mineral  that  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  State;  al- 
though this  object  may  stiU  be  accomplished,  if  I  have  mistaken  the 
intentions  of  the  Giovemment  The  collection  which  I  have  made  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  contains  about  1 200  specimens.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  use  the  Government  intends  to  devote  this  collection. 
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But  supposing  it  would  be  placed  in  some  public  situation,  in  order  to 
exhibit  to  the  citizens  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  State,  I  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  from  all  the  important  quarries  and  beds,  whence 
stones  are  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  architecture  or  ornament,  spe- 
cimens which  would  fairly  exhibit  the  qualities  and  value  of  each. 
About  130  of  these  specimens  I  have  had  polished,  or  smoothed  and 
varnished,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  their  real  qualities. 

I  have  also,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  endeavored  to  col- 
lect all  the  important  varieties  of  rocks  and  minerals  in  the  State,  for 
the  use  of  each  of  the  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth :  though  the 
number  of  specimens  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  collection  for  govern- 
ment. 

In  presenting  a  view  of  our  economical  geology,  I  shall  first  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  different  soils  found  in  the  state,  as  connected 
with  the  rocks  over  which  they  lie.  And  since  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  that  all  soils  had  their  origin  in  the  disintegration,  or  de- 
composition of  rocks,  it  might  seem  easy,  at  first  thought,  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  soil,  if  we  know  the  integrant  and  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  rock  underneath  it.  Thus,  in  a  soil  lying  above 
granite,  we  might  expect  that  siliceous  sand  would  be  the  predomi- 
nant ingredient;  next,  clay  with  small  quantities  of  potash,  lime, 
magnesia  and  iron ;  because  these  are  the  constituents  of  granite.  But 
several  causes  so  modify  soils,  as  to  render  all  conclusions  of  this 
kind  extremely  uncertain.  In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  a  soil 
depends  more,  in  general,  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  matters  it  contains,  than  upon  the  nature  of  its  other 
ingredients.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  agency  of  running  water, 
not  merely  of  existing  streams,  but  of  mightier  currents,  to  which  the 
surface  has  been  exposed  in  early  times,  has  been  powerful  in  mod- 
ifying  the  loose  coverings  of  the  rocks.  This  aqueous  agency  has 
often  covered  one  rock  with  the  spoils  of  another ;  and  sometimes 
mixed  together  the  worn  off  fragments  of  half  a  dozen,  and  accu- 
mulated them  in  immense  quantities  in  particular  districts.  These 
circumstances  have  rendered  the  subject  under  consideration  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one ;  and  very  few  general  principles  have  yet  been 
settled  concerning  it.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  it  in  this,  or  other  countries.  Still,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  peculiarity  of  soil,  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  rock 
from  which  it  principally  proceeded.  I  shall  notice  any  peculiarities 
of  this  kind,  that  have  struck  me,  in  the  soils  of  Massachusetts ;    but 
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I  shall  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  comparison,  not  having  found  more 
than  one  or  two  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  made  on  the  eastern 
continent  I  shall  begin  with  the  stratum  that  lies  above  every  oth- 
er : — ^viz. 

Allumum. 

In  this  part  of  my  Report,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  systematic  and 
minute  description  of  the  various  formations  represented  on  the  ac- 
companying map.  Such  description  belongs  more  appropriately  to 
the  scientific  part.  I  shall  here  describe  the  different  strata  only  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  the  particular  purpose  I  have  in  vieAv. 

Alluvium  is,  for  themost  part,  that  fine  loamy  deposit,  which  is  year- 
ly forming  from  the  sediment  of  running  waters,  chiefly  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  rivers.  It  is  made  up,  of  course,  of  the  finest  and  richest  por- 
tions of  every  soil  over  which  the  waters  have  passed.  Hence  alluvial 
meadows  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  fertility.  No  extensive 
alluvial  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts ;  although  limited  patches  of  this 
stratum  exist  not  unfrequently  along  the  banks  of  every  stream,  and 
with  the  adjoining  elevated  ground  covered  by  wood  and  pasture  con- 
stitute not  a  few  of  this  most  productive  farms  in  the  State.  Even 
where  Deerfield  river  winds  its  way  among  the  lofty  and  precipitous 
spurs  of  Hoosac  mountain,  which  crowd  so  close  upon  the  path  as 
almost  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  at  noon-day,  the  traveller  is  some- 
times agreeably  surprised  to  see  a  luxuriant  meadow  open  before  him, 
rewarding  the  labors  of  some  thrifty  farmer.  No  alluvial  tracts, 
however,  have  been  thought  of  sufficient  extent  to  deserve  a  place  on 
the  map,  except  one  or  two  salt  marshes  a  little  northeast  of  Boston, 
and  several  meadows  along  the  Connecticut,  Deerfield,  and  Housa- 
tonic.  Those  of  Longmeadow,  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hadley, 
Hatfield,  Deerfield,  and  Northfield,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
unrivalled  exuberance  and  beauty.  Those  in  Great  Barrington,  Stock- 
bridge,  and  Shefiield,  are  scarcely  less  inviting. 

There  is  one  variety  of  alluvial  soil  in  this  State,  that  deserves 
more  attention  from  our  agriculturalists.  I  refer  to  those  numerous 
uncultivated  swamps,  which  have  for  ages  been  the  reservoirs  of  rich 
soil,  that  has  been  washed  thither  by  rains  and  brooks.  To  reclaim 
them,  does,  indeed,  require  not  a  little  labor  and  expense.  But  where 
the  effort  has  been  successful,  the  great  and  continued  exuberance  of 
these  spots,  has  astonished  and  amply  repaid  the  experimenter.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  they  cannot  be  reclaimed,  which  I  believe  to  be 
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few,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  converted  into  manure,  and  spread  again 
over  those  higher  regions  around,  from  which,  by  slow  aqueous 
agency,  they  have  been  washed  away.  Very  many  of  the  most  bar- 
ren regions  in. the  State,  might,  by  this  means,  be  clothed  with  fertility 
and  plenty. 

Diluvium. 

This  occupies  more  of  the  surface  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other 
formation.  It  is  not  generally  distinguished  from  alluvium :  but  it  is 
usually  much  coarser,  being  made  up  commonly  of  large  pebbles,  or 
rounded  stones,  mixed  with  sand  and  fragments  of  every  size,  which 
are  oflen  piled  up  in  rounded  hills  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  as  preclude  the  probability  that  it  could  have 
resulted  from  existing  streams.  Indeed,  it  is  spread  over  the  highest 
mountains,  wherever  it  could  find  a  lodgment,  and  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  powerful  currents  of  water,  which,  in  early  times,  swept 
over  the  globe. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  for- 
mations in  the  State ;  and  in  the  proper  place,  I  shall  exhibit  several 
facts  respecting  its  relations  and  mode  of  occurrence.  But  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  it  is  the  least  interesting  of  all  our  strata ; 
for  of  all  the  soils,  it  is  the  most  unfriendly  to  rich  vegetation.  And 
4is  it  is  spread  in  a  good  measure  over  every  kind  of  rock,  it  often 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  good  soil,  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
rock.  It  is  in  general  easily  recognized  in  the  most  sterile  places,  in 
the  form  of  low  rounded  hills,  composed  almost  entirely  of  coarse 
pebbles,  or  cobble  stones,  and  sometimes  larger  rounded  masses  of 
rock,  called  bowlders,  mixed  with  coarse  sand,  and  covered  with  a 
stinted  vegetation.  It  was  evidently  deposited  by  currents  rushing  vi- 
olently over  the  surface ;  since  only  the  coarser  materials,  which  were 
driven  along,  were  left ;  while  the  finer  particles  were  kept  suspend- 
ed by  the  agitation  of  the  waters.  Some  varieties  of  this  diluvium 
may,  indeed,  be  converted  into  a  soil  of  tolerable  richness  by  manur- 
ing it  abundantly,  and  clearing  away  the  stones.  And  generally  too, 
the  rains  that  have  fallen  on  it  for  thousands  of  years,  have  conveyed 
its  finer  particles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vallies  and  cavities,  with  which 
this  formation  abounds,  and  these  being  mixed  with  much  vegetable 
decayed  matter,  a  soil  of  good  quality  is  formed.  So  that  within  the 
limits  of  this  formation  much  good  land  occurs.  But  these  fertile 
ispots  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  denominated  alluvium  than  diluvium. 
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Had  dHavium  been  represented  on  the  Hap  irbererer  if  occnn. 
scarcely  any  other  formation  could  hare  been  exhibited.  I  bare 
marked  the  region  as  diluvial,  only  where  k  occizn  in  toch  quanti- 
ties, as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  ererr  other  stntwn.  I:  is  mccst 
abundant  in  the  south  east  pan  of  the  Stale :  the  counties  of  PItd' 
outh,  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket,  beina*  almoac  ennrely  crer- 
spread  by  it ;  so  that  in  the  three  latter  counties.  I  fcarcely  iound  any 
rocks  that  did  not  appear  to  hare  been  broken  up  and  m-:-Tcc  frcm 
their  original  bed.  Towards  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  this  Rrarum 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  sand :  which  often  oonsthuSes  those 
hills  called  d4ncns  or  dunes,^  that  trarei  inland  by  the  action  of  winds, 
and  do  great  nuschieC  by  orerrunning  fertile  spots ;  and  en  the  east- 
ern continent,  by  bunring  eren  Tillages  and  cities.  The  mccc  <rfi<c- 
tual  remedy  that  nature  has  provided  against  these  encroacLzntikis. 
seems  to  be  Beach  Grass:— {^nra^fo  artnaria^  Lin.  Puimm^  art- 
naria,  BeauT.)  which  is  able,  not  only  to  hx  ir^J  en  the  xnc-s:  barren 
ridge  of  sand,  but  also  in  time  to  fix  the  sand  jtstiL 

Diluvial  tracts  of  considerable  extent  exisi  in  tLe  ccunrr  cf  Nor- 
folk,  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  aloDg  the  wesiem  base  cf  Hoosae 
Mountain.  None  of  them  however  are  noticed  on  the  Map.  Most 
of  the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor  are  thus  colored :  and  a  pan  of  MmI- 
den  and  Chelsea. 

Tertiary  FormatWMS. 

The  only  diflerence  between  these  and  diluvium,  is.  :Lat  in  diluvi- 
um, the  sand,  pebbles,  and  clay,  are  cociusecly  n^ixtc  t:recler  :  ex- 
hibiting only  an  imperfect  stratification :  Irr.  in  the  ^Emianr  fiTi::ti^',z:S. 
these  materials  are  arranged  in  regular,  and  geoenlly  ::;  £roriz:^:ai 
layers,  one  above  another,  and  appear  i:  have  letz,  C*:yx'j<.  at 
earlier  epochs.  Hence,  when  the  saLij  eraijza  ^xy/iLs.  v>  '.> 
uj^rmost,  the  soil  will  be  too  sandy:  'uzs,  S  tils  y^  win:  I'^kv. 
so  that  the  clay  lies  at  the  suriaoe.  the  k:*1  -aili  b*  vx  trri-a.-rr-.rd  ; 
or  if  the  gravel  stratum  be  exposed.  *he  k-H  cacnc*  'zy-.  cj^-iz-'j^^^Lt^ 
from  diluvium.  Most  of  the  varfeci^s  cf  soil  :h.i«  jrzA'^ir^i  vjaj  be 
seen  in  the  vallev  of  the  ContecicT;: :  w'iere  ei^jits  :i.*  n:*:  exte&ciTe 
teniarr  formau'on  intheS*.3:e:  exumdii:?  t^rlv  v.  yL.'JLjgjjn  m 
Connecticut     Uwn  the  whole,  there  is  av.'.h  w  .'z^'y.i>in  :i  sc  srr>:'J- 


*  Duzkes  are  praperiy  allavi&I  ;:^«B^a)cx]ia,  thnn^  ciLr^Tad  toii   . w  i&  u«    -i 
mentioned  in  the  text)  is  cfte:;  essp iojeid  in  iLeir  po^^rbx. 
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tural  point  of  view,  between  those  tertiary  formations  that  occur  in 
Massachusetts,  and  our  diluvium,  although  in  England,  some  of  these 
formations,  that  embrace  beds  of  loam  and  marl,  are  very  productive. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  one  of  our  tertiary  formations 
are  identical  with  any  in  Europe.  At  any  rate,  ours  contain  no  marl, 
and  very  little  loam ;  and  where  the  sand  is  uppermost,  much  of  the 
soil  corresponds  to  those  unimproved  and  unimprovable  tracts,  that 
occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  English  metropolis— composed 
of  what  is  locally  denominated  bagshot  sand.  Where  the  clay  pre- 
dominates, however,  cultivation  and  proper  manure  produce  a  valua- 
ble soil.  Of  this  description  are  the  small  tertiary  patches  on  the 
Map  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  There,  in  fact,  the  clay  near  the  sur- 
'  face  appears  generally  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  to  be  a  kind  of 
loam ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not  rather  to  have  been 
colored  as  diluvium,  than  as  tertiary.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  sandy  plains  along  Connecticut  river,  are  very  congenial  to- 
the  growth  of  rye,  and  are  very  easy  to  cultivate. 

New  Red  Sandstone. 

This  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Although  com- 
posed of  numerous  varieties  of  rock,  the  prevailing  color  is  red ;  and 
the  reddest  varieties  are  most  liable  to  decomposition ;  viz.  a  red  slate 
and  a  red  sandstone.  No  rock  in  the  State  disintegrates  so  easily  as 
this ;  nor  has  any  other  so  impressed  its  peculiar  characters  upon  the 
soil.  In  Long  Meadow,  Wilbraham,  Southwick,  West  Springfield, 
Easthampton,  and  Greenfield,  it  is  common  to  see  tracts  of  consider- 
able extent,  where  the  diluvium  and  tertiary  are  chiefly  swept  away, 
exhibiting  that  reddish  aspect,  which  in  England  is  so  characteristic 
of  soils  derived  from  this  formation.  The  Devonshire  butchers,  it  is 
said,  are  able  to  distinguish  the  sheep  raised  on  this  soil,  by  the  color 
of  their  fleece ;  and  many  local  names  in  that  coimtry  originated 
from  the  same  circumstance  ;  such  as  Rougemont  Castle,  in  Exeter  ; 
Red  Hill  and  Redford,  in  Somersetshire ;  Red  Brook,  in  Gloucester- 
shire ;  Red  Mire,  Rotherham,  &c.  in  Yorkshire. 

The  new  red  sandstone  is  said  to  be  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  England ;  especially  that  variety  of  the  rock  de- 
nominated red  marl.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  cider.  The  sand  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  coarser  varieties  of  the  rock,  produces  most  of  the  rye 
grown  in  England.     In  that  country,  however,  this  formation  contains 


^/ 
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not  a  little  limestone,  either  in  beds,  or  impregnating  the  sandstone. 
But  in  Massachusetts,  the  lime  is  in  small  quantity :  and  hence  prob- 
ably it  aflbrds  a  soil  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  English  rock. 
Still,  with  us  its  soil  is  of  a  superior  quality.  Its  poorer  varieties  are 
excellent  for  rye.  It  is  also  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  fruit.  The 
grass  grown  upon  it  is  of  a  superior  quality ;  and  it  affords  excellent 
pasture.  The  establishment  of  the  Shakers  in  Enfield,  Ct,  exhibits 
a  favorable  example  of  the  productiveness  of  this  soil,  when  under  a 
good  cultivation.  The  black,  white,  and  red  oaks,  with  pignut  hick- 
ory, chesnut,  and  sofl  maple,  (Acer  ruhrum,)  are  the  forest  trees  most 
naturally  produced  upon  this  soil. 

Argillaceous  Slate  and  Graywacke. 

The  argillaceous  slate  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  graywacke,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  vari- 
ety of  that  rock.  It  is  considerably  difTcrent  from  the  argillaceous 
slate  of  Worcester,  Franklin,  and  Berkshire  counties.  Every  vari- 
ety, however,  furnishes  by  decomposition,  a  dark  colored  soil,  which, 
although  somewhat  apt  to  be  cold,  is  capable  of  being  made  very  fer- 
tile. The  central  parts  of  Guincy,  exhibit  a  favonble  example  of  the 
soil  lyincf  above  this  rock.  The  range  in  Worcester  county,  is  almost 
every  where  overspread  with  diluvium,  and  in  Franklin  and  Berk- 
shire, this  rock  is  so  limited  in  extent,  as  not  very  strikingly  to  de- 
velop the  peculiarities  of  its  superincumbent  soil.  Professor  Dewey, 
however,  says,  that  in  Berkshire  **  the  argillaceous  district  is  more 
fertile  and  productive  than  any  other  portion  of  the  section,  except  the 
alluvial." 

Numerous  varieties  of  rock,  both  in  colored  shale  or  slate,  contain- 
ing the  anthracite  coal  of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  coarse  conglomerate, 
or  plum  pudding  stone,  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Dighlon,  Somerset, 
and  Swansey.  Most  of  these  varieties,  however,  appear  to  furnish  a 
soil  of  good  quality,  and  sometimes  of  superior  f^jrtility.  The  island 
of  Rhode  Island  exhibits  the  superiority  of  the  soil  of  this  formation, 
to  that  of  several  others  that  surround  it.  As  w(;  proceed  northerly, 
the  great  quantities  of  diluvium  spread  over  the  surface,  obliterate,  or 
greatly  modify  the  soil  peculiar  to  the  formation.  Rut  in  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  Brooklin,  Brighton,  and  Newton,  it  is  exhibited  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  presenting  the  finest  examples  of  exuberant  farms  and  gar- 
dens in  the  Commonwc^aith:  althoufrh  we  must  not  forget  th(»  very 
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superior  cultivation  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  that  part  of  (he  State. 
Still,  such  luxuriance  as  we  there  witness — such  fine  fruit  especially 
— <ould  not  be  produced  without  a  soil  naturally  excellent. 

Iron  Ore. 

No  ore  except  iron  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  State  to  de- 
serve notice  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  In  the  west  part  of 
Worcester  County,  the  soil  for  a  width  of  several  miles  across  the 
whole  State,  is  so  highly  impregnated  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  as  to 
leceive  from  it  a  very  deep  tinge  of  what  is  called  iron  rust.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  low  grounds ;  where  are  frequently  found 
beds  of  bog  ore.  I  do  not  know  very  definitely  the  eflfect  of  this  iron 
upon  vegetation ;  but  judging  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  farms 
in  the  Brookfields,  Sturbridge,  Hardwick,  New  Braintree,  Barre, 
Hubbardston,  &c.,  I  should  presume  it  to  be  good.  Certainly  it  can- 
not be  injurious ;  for  no  part  of  the  County  exceeds  the  towns  just 
named  in  the  appearance  of  its  farming  interest;  and  nearly  all  the 
County,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  is  of  one  formation.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  problem,  which  in  that  county  can  be  solved,  to 
determine  the  precise  influence  of  a  soil  highly  ferruginous  upon  veg- 
etation. 

Steatite,  Serpentine,  Scapolite  Rock,  Limestone. 

The  next  rocksv  in  an  ascending  order  upon  the  tablets  attached  to^ 
the  map,  are  steatite  or  soapstone,  serpentine  and  scapolite  rock. 
But  they  are  of  such  limited  extent  as  to  deserve  no  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. The  next  rock,  namely,  limestone,  is  found  only  in  Berk- 
shire County,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  modify  the  soil  over  much  ex- 
tent of  surface.  But  in  that  county  it  occupies  most  of  the  vallies ; 
while  the  mountams  are  chiefly  mica  slate.  And  the  fertility  of  these 
Tallies  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  good  influence  of  disintegrated 
and  decomposing  carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  soil.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  it  is  generally  thought  in  Europe,  that  soils  of  this  description 
are  more  productive  than  any  other,  except  rich  alluvions.  And  I  ap- 
prehend that  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  the  soil  of  the  princi- 
pal part  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  absence  of  lime.  Probably  if  our 
formers  could  procure  this  article  at  a  moderate  expense,  its  applica- 
tion as  a  manure  would  amply  reward  ihem  for  their  trouble.  Lime- 
stone that  contains  much  magnesia,  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  injurious  to 
vegetation,  unless  it  be  upon  peaty  soil,  or  soil  containing  much  veg- 
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etable  matli^r ;  and  this  limestone  is  common  iii  Herkfhite  Couair. 
Bm  it  oecursiherc  in  bed?.  alieruaiin;i  with  ihe  piirL-  irarbonatc  of 
lime,  anii  I  apprehend  rarelj^  produces  any  Iti-l  elTeci. 

Quartz  Rock. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  one  variety  of  this  r«k  is  afsooi- 
ated  wiih  mica  slate,  and  another  with  fneis:^:  so  iniima:e';y.  indeed, 
that  its  acricuiiural  character  may  be  considered  ;ho  same  as  iha:  of 
these  rocks.  AVhen  ii  occurs  in  the  state  oi  pure  ij'iarti.  it  is  so  lit- 
tle acted  upon  bv  the  common  decomposin;:  a^vnts.  such  as  air.  heal 
and  moisture,  as  to  cien  little  or  no  iullueiioe  iip-m  the  superincum- 
bent soil :  except  in  the  loiiii  of  Cheshire,  where  it  produces  a  pure 
white  sand. 

Chhriu  Shu.  Talcoii  S/<7/-;  iti'a  Shti. 

The  first  of  these  rocks  occupies  too  little  space  to  doserve  any  no- 
tice in  respect  to  the  soil  resukiii!;  Itom  it.  The  second  is  iu  zeneral 
a  mere  variety  of  mica  slate,  talc  takiiii:  the  place  of  mica,  or  being 
superadded  to  it.  Where  the  talcose  slate,  however,  is  most  pure.  M 
as  in  fact  to  be  little  else  but  slaty  talc,  with  more  or  less  quartz,  the 
soil  which  its  decomposition  produces,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  re- 
suhing'  from  mica  slate :  and  probablv  this  is  owin?  to  the  larire  quan- 
lily  o(  magnesia  which  talc  contains. 

Mica  slate  produces  a  soil  of  a  medium  qualitv.  Some  varieties  of 
it  underlie  tracts  of  superior  quality.  But  the  most  extensive  tract  of 
mica  slate  in  ^tlBSsaehuseits,  consists  of  the  high  and  mountainous  re- 
gion west  of  Connecticut  river:  so  that  il  is  difficult  to  compare  the 
soil  lying  over  it,  irith  that  of  formations  at  a  lower  level.  The  deep 
ravines,  however,  ao  coounon  in  the  mica  slate,  furnish  many  very 
fertile,  though  liaflri  patches  of  ground ;  while  the  moimtain  aides 
are  very  superior  Sir  grazing. 

HornbUndt  SlaU.  Gneiss. 

Oticiss,  which  differs  from  granite  only  in  having  a  slaty  nnictur^ 
occupies  more  of  the  surface  of  the  State  than  any  other  roek.  h 
sometimes  takes  into  its  composition  the  black  mineral  called  lioni- 
blende;  eren  losing  its  common  ingredients  ;  and  then  it  is  dnomia- 
aled  Hornblende  Slate. 

The  soil  resuking  from  the  decomposition  of  eneiaa  is  so  well  mark- 
ed, as  not  to  be  easily  mistaken  hjr  an  expeiifuced  eye.     Its  pKdoiiU' 
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nam  ingredient  is  u  rather  fine  whitish  sand ;  and  sometimes  beds  of 
extremely  pure  sand  are  found  in  it ;  as  in  Pelham  and  Shutesbury. 
Indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  soil  from  gneiss,  indicates  uncommon 
poverty  and  sterility.  But  facts  do  not  correspond  to  this  anticipation ; 
for  in  no  part  of  the  State  do  we  find  finer  looking  farms,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  thrift  and  independence  among  their  occupants,  than 
in  the  region  where  gneiss  prevails :  I  refer  chiefly  to  Worcester 
County,  most  of  which  is  based  on  this  rock.  The  western  part  of 
the  range,  however,  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin,  Hamp- 
shire and  Hamden  Counties,  is  in  general  characterized  by  a  rather 
barren  soil.  But  this  region  is  more  elevated  than  the  surface  farther 
east.  Where  it  is  not  so  high,  as  in  Monson  and  Brimfield,  we  find 
the  same  appearance  of  fertility  as  in  the  towns  farther  to  the  east 
It  is  a  question  worthy  of  attention,  however,  how  far  the  soil  from 
our  gneiss-rock  may  owe  its  agricultural  character  to  the  iron  that  so 
generally  accompanies  this  rock.  Certainly  the  iron  gives  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  sterility  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 

Greenstone. 

This  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  rock  embraced  under  the  general 
term  trap  rock.  The  variety  most  common  in  Europe  is  basalt :  and 
the  soil  produced  by  its  decomposition  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity. The  greenstone  of  Massachusetts,  however,  except  some  of  its 
rarer  varieties,  is  but  little  acted  upon  by  ordinary  decomposing  and 
disintegrating  agents ;  and  is  proverbially  one  of  our  hardest  and 
most  indestructible  rocks.  Hence  the  soil  that  covers  it  is  generally 
quite  scanty.  It  is,  however,  very  peculiar ;  and  we  find  upon  our 
greenstone  ridges,  quite  a  number  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  that 
are  not  found,  except  rarely,  upon  the  other  forma^ons.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  County  of  Essex  is  in  a  great  measidiipinposed  of  green- 
stone ;  and  its  superior  agricultural  character,  inf^neral,  produces  a 
favorable  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  this  rock  upon  the  soil,  though 
very  much  must  be  imputed  to  good  management.  This  formation  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  furnishes  but  little  arable  land,  and  that  of  rath- 
er a  sterile  character. 

Porphyry. 

This  rock  offers  but  little  interest  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
It  is  of  quite  limited  extent  and  is  decidedly  the  hardest  and  most  un- 
yielding of  all  our  rocks.     It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  surface, 
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and  the  scanty  soil  that  has  fonned  a  lodgment  in  its  inequalities,  is 
not  of  the  first  rate  character. 

Sienite  and  Granite. 

Sienite  is  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  greenstone  and  gran- 
ite, although  most  commonly  it  is  only  a  variety  of  granite.  Both 
rocks  are  little  liable  to  decomposition,  and  occupy  a  large  porportion 
of  the  surface  with  their  naked  and  rugged  projections.  Still,  the  soil 
found  among  them,  particularly  on  the  granite,  is  generally  of  a  supe- 
rior character,  probably  from  the  fact  that  most'of  it  must  have  been 
derived  from  decomposed  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Hence  it  is 
usually  of  a  dark  color  and  fine  texture,  and  not  coarse  and  sandy 
like  the  soil  above  the  granites  of  Europe,  that  more  easily  sufifcr  de- 
composition. 

Should  the  preceding  cursory  remarks  be  the  means  of  exciting  the 
attention  of  intelligent  agriculturists,  to  the  connexion  between  rocks 
and  soils,  an  important  object  will  be  attained.  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  almost  all  known  varieties  of  soil  exist  in  Massachusetts. 
But  much  improvement  remains  to  be  made  in  our  agricultural  con- 
cerns, before  the  excellencies  of  our  soil  are  fully  developed.  It  is 
but  a  moderate  estimate  to  say,  that  the  general  adoption  of  an  en- 
lightened system  of  cultivation,  would,  in  a  few  years,  double  the  pro- 
duce and  the  value  of  our  improvable  lands.  That  is  to  say,  such 
would  be  the  speedy  result,  if  all  our  farmers  were  to  manage  their 
lands  as  a  few  now  do. 

USEFUL  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS  IN  THE  STATE. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  those  rocks  and  mineral 
substances  found  in  the  State,  which  have  been,  or  may  be  useful  in 
the  arts,  and  are  consequently  objects  of  pecuniary  importance.  Those 
that  are  employed  for  architectural  or  ornamental  purposes,  first  claim 
attention ;  because  the  state  is  peculiarly  rich  in  treasures  of  this  kind. 
It  will  be  easy  to  see,  by  a  reference  to  the  Map,  how  extensive  are 
the  formations  from  which  they  are  derived ;  although  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  every  part  of  a  formation  will  furnish  materials  of 
equal  value  for  economical  purposes. 

Granite  and  Sienite. 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  application  of  these  terms.     They 
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were  originally  applied  to  designate  rocks  very  different,  if  not  in 
composition,  yet  in  their  geological  relations.  But  most  of  the  rock 
that  is  generally  described  as  sienite,  is  a  variety  of  granite.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  in  Massachusetts.  Wherever  the  granite  admits 
hornblende  into  its  composition,  I  have  considered  it  as  sienite ;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  hornblende  constitutes  the  principal  ingredient ; 
taking  the  place,  more  or  less,  of  the  quartz  and  mica,  so  as  to  form 
a  compound  of  hornblende  and  feldspar.  This  compound  forms 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  sienite,  though  extremely 
hard  to  work  for  architectural  purposes.  But  not  a  little  granite  that 
contains  no  hornblende  goes  by  the  name  of  sienite.  Thus,  much  of 
the  Quincy  granite  is  wanting  in  hornblende ;  but  being  almost  des- 
titute of  mica,  and  having  the  close  aspect  of  sienite,  it  is  called  in- 
differently by  either  name. 

The  variety  in  the  composition,  color  and  hardness  of  these  rocks 
in  Massachusetts,  is  almost  endless.  The  quartz  and  feldspar  are 
commonly  white,  yellowish  and  gray ;  the  latter  not  unfrequently 
flesh  colored :  the  mica  is  very  often  black,  but  sometimes  of  a  silver 
color.  When  the  quartz  prevails,  the  rock  is  easily  broken,  but 
hornblende  renders  it  tough.  The  predominance  of  feldspar  gener- 
ally gives  the  rock  a  more  lively  white  color  and  renders  it  rather 
easier  to  work.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  particularly  all 
the  varieties  of  these  rocks  that  occur  in  the  State.  An  inspection  of 
the  specimens  which  I  have  collected,  will  at  once  give  an  idea  of  the 
kinds  obtained  at  the  principal  quarries,  and  of  numerous  other  vari- 
eties which  I  have  met  with  in  different  localities. 

The  very  coarse  varieties  of  granite,  which  are  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  State,  do  by  no  means  furnish  a  good  building  stone :  indeed, 
some  of  them  hardly  serve  for  common  walls.  Much  of  the  granite 
in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river  is  of  this  description  ;  as  also  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  range  which  extends  from  Southborough 
to  Andover ;  particularly  along  its  northwestern  limits.  But  most  of 
the  granite  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  is  of  so  fine  a  texture,  as 
to  answer  admirably  for  architecture  and  other  economical  purposes. 
Along  with  sienite,  it  extends  around  Boston,  running  in  a  curvilinear 
direction  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  From  Cohasset 
to  duincy,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  curve,  and  from  the  end 
of  Cape  Ann  to  Salem,  on  the  north,  the  formation  is  most  fully  de- 
veloped, and  is  there  quarried  extensively.  The  Gluincy  quarries  are 
probably  the  best  and  most  generally  known ;  and  few  citizens  of  the 
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State  are  unacqaainted  with  the  rock  thence  obtained,  now  so  exten- 
sively used  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  The  quantities  which  those 
quarries  (or  rather  mountains)  will  furnish,  are  incalculably  great. 
One  railroad,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  used  for  several  years  to 
convey  the  granite  from  the  quarry  to  Neponset  river,  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  granite  has  not  reached 
its  minimum  price.  Yet  even  now,  Boston  is  almost  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  its  granite  structures,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

Some  of  the  granite  obtained  on  the  north  of  Boston,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Cluincy.  I  observed  the  resemblance  most 
strongly  in  Danvers  and  Lynnfield.  At  the  former  place  it  is  quar- 
ried, and  fine  blocks  are  obtained.  Extensive  quarries  arc  also  open- 
ed in  the  north  side  of  Cape  Ann,  in  Gloucester.  The  rock  here  re- 
sembles that  of  Quincy ;  but  it  is  generally  harder  and  of  a  lighter 
color.  At  these  quarries  no  railroad  (except  one  of  a  few  rods  in 
length)  is  necessary  to  transport  the  rock  to  the  sea-side ;  since  ves- 
sels can  approach  very  near  the  spot.  And,  since  the  demand  for 
this  rock  must  increase,  in  our  country,  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
Cape  Ann  is  little  else  than  a  vast  block  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  treasure  to  that  part  of  the  State, — 
far  more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  the  precious  metals.  At  Squam,  in 
Gloucester,  I  was  informed  that  blocks  of  granite  had  sonoetimes  been 
split  out  sixty  feet  in  length  ;  indeed,  I  saw  the  face  of  a  ledge  from 
which  they  had  been  detached. 

At  Fall  river,  in  Troy,  which  lies  upon  Taunton  river,  are  other 
extensive  and  interesting  granite  quarries.  This  granite,  as  the  Map 
will  show,  is  connected  with  the  duincy  range  above  described. 
Yet  the  greater  part  of  the  granite  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol  is  coarser 
than  that  of  duincy  and  Gloucester,  and  more  liable  to  decomposition. 
But  no  rock  can  be  finer  for  architectural  purposes  than  the  granite 
of  Troy:  and  immense  quantities  have  been  obtained  from  this  local- 
ity. The  large  manufactories  at  Fall  river  are  built  of  it,  as  is  also 
Fort  Adams  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The  feldspar  of  this  rock  is 
a  mixture  of  the  flesh  red  and  light  green  varieties ;  the  former  pre- 
dominating: the  quartz  is  light  gray,  and  the  mica,  usually  black. 
It  works  easily,  and  has  a  lighter  and  more  lively  appearance  than 
Q4iincy  granite.  Blocks  of  this  granite  have  been  split  out  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  as  the  sign-post  at  one  of  the  public  houses  at 
Fall  River,  will  attest :  it  consists  of  a  single  block.     The  contiguity 
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of  this  granite  to  water  transportation,  will  alwa3r8  render  it  pecul- 
iarly  valuable. 

The  granite  range  extending  from  Cohasset  and  Cluincy,  through 
Randolph,  Stoughton,  Foxborough,  &c.  into  Rhode  Island,  with  one 
interruption  by  graywacke,  affords  much  yaluable  stone  for  architect- 
ural purposes ;  and  it  is  wrought  more  or  less  in  every  town  through 
which  it  passes.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west  of  Provi- 
dence, (R.  I.)  it  is  quarried;  and  thence  were  obtained  the  beautiful 
and  magnificent  pillars  in  front  of  the  Arcade  in  that  place. 

That  part  of  this  extensive  deposit  of  granite,  which  is  fully  devel- 
oped a  little  south-west  of  Dedham,  Airinshes  some  beautiful  varieties 
of  stone.  No  better  example  can  be  referred  to,  than  the  elegant  pil- 
lars of  the  Court  House  in  Dedham.  This  granite  is  very  fine 
grained,  and  so  white,  that  at  a  short  distance  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  white  marble.  The  pillars  just  named  were  obtained  from  some 
large  bowlders  near  the  dividing  line  between  Dover  and  Medfield. 

The  stone  used  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  Chelmsford  granite, 
is  found  in  a  range  of  this  rock,  not  connected  with  the  deposit  that 
has  been  described  above.  Nor  does  it  come  from  Chelmsford ;  but 
from  Westford  and  Tyngsborough.  In  the  latter  place,  it  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  bowlder  stones  ;  but  ledges  are  quarried  in  Westford.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  has  been  called  Chelmsford  granite,  unless  from 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  are  carried  to  Lowell,  (formerly  a  part 
of  Chelmsford,)  to  be  wrought.  This  rock  is  pure  granite,  with  no 
hornblende ;  and  being  homogeneous  and  compact  in  its  texture,  it 
furnishes  an  elegant  stone.  Good  examples  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
pillars  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  in  the  Market  House  in  Bos- 
ton.    These  were  from  Wexford. 

Four  miles  north  of  Lowell,  a  quarry  of  this  granite  has  been 
opened,  in  Pelham,  (N.  H.)  Blocks  may  be  obtained  from  this  place 
of  any  length  under  thirty  feet.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety,  is  much 
used,  and  appears  superior  to  the  Chelmsford  granite. 

The  Westford  and  Pelham  granite  is  connected  with  an  imperfect 
kind  of  mica  slate,  in  which  it  seems  to  form  beds,  or  large  protruding 
masses.  In  the  same  mica  slate  at  Fitchburg,  a  little  south  of  the 
village,  is  a  large  hill  of  the  same  kind  of  granite.  This  is  quarried 
though  not  extensively,  on  account  of  the  little  demand  for  the  stone. 
This  single  hill,  300  feet  high,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference  at 
its  base,  might  furnish  enough  to  supply  the  whole  State  for  centuries. 
Some  of  it,  however,  is  too  coarse  for  architecture. 
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Although  (he  granite  •  in  general,  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut 
river^  is  too  coarse  for  architectural  uses ;  yet  in  Hampshire  county 
are  several  beds  of  a  superior  quality.  Perhaps  the  best  is  found  in 
Williamsburgh,  a  few  miles  from  Northampton.  This  rock,  (some 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  front  of  a  few  buildings  in  Northamp- 
ton,) very  much  resembles  the  granite  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ded- 
ham,  and  yields  in  beauty  and  value  to  none  in  the  State.  It  exists 
in  abundance  in  Northampton,  Whately,  and  Williamsburgh ;  but 
has  yet  been  quarried  only  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

On  the  eakt  side  of  the  Connecticut,  a  very  beautiful  sienitic  gra- 
nite exists  in  Belchertown ;  in  which  the  mica,  when  the  hornblende 
is  wanting,  is  very  black.  It  is  not  surpassed  in  elegance  by  any 
rock  in  the  State ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  quar- 
ried at  all.  Indeed,  very  little  real  granite  is  employed  in  the  middle 
or  western  parts  of  the  State,  except  in  a  rough  condition. 

This  sketch  of  the  gmnite  of  Massachusetts,  although  brief,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  we  have  a  great  number  of  varieties,  and  an  ex- 
liaustless  quantity,  of  this  most  valuable  material  for  durable  and  ele- 
gant architecture.  Numerous  varieties  not  mentioned  above,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  either  in  ledges  or  loose  blocks, 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  specimens ;  and  some  of  these  are 
peculiarly  beautiful.  Numerous  other  varieties  have  doubtless  es- 
caped my  observation.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  no  part  of 
the  world  is  better  furnished  with  this  useful  and  indestructible  rock. 

Gneiss. 

This  rock  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  granite ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  composed  of  the  same  materials ;  but  in  the  gneiss,  the 
structure  of  the  rock  is  slaty,  and  it  splits  in  one  direction  better  than 
in  others ;  yet  this  slaty  structure  is  often  hardly  perceptible,  even 
in  wrought  specimens  ;  and  hence  for  all  architectural  and  economi- 
cal purposes,  the  distinction  between  granite  and  gneiss  is  of  small 
importance :  though  of  much  consequence  in  respect  to  the  science 
of  Geology. 

The  quarries  of  gneiss  in  Massachusetts  are  perhaps  even  moi;^ 
numerous  than  those  of  granite,  though  not  in  general  so  extensively 
wrought.  It  forms  an  adnurable  building  stone :  and  is  in  no  res- 
pect, that  I  know  of,  inferior  to  granite ;  while  the  facility  with  which 
it  cleaves  in  one  direction,  renders  it  easier  to  get  out  and  dress ;  so 
that  it  can  be  afforded  at  a  less  price.     Accordingly  we  find  that  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  better  class  of  buildings  in  the  extensive  por- 
tion  of  the  central  part  of  the  State  where  this  rock  prevails,  are  un- 
derpinned by  wrought  blocks  of  it.  Its  fissile  character  also  renders 
it  an  excellent  material  for  common  stone  walls  and  flagging  stones. 
The  s^me  property  enables  the  quarry-man  to  split  out  layers  of  it  of 
almost  any  size,  and  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness ;  and  their  surface 
is  generally  so  even,  as  to  require  but  little  dressing.  Hence  it  is 
Yery  common  to  see  such  large  stones  of  this  description  in  front  of 
very  many  of  our  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 

In  Europe  gneiss  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  few  useful  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  latest  geological  writers  in  great  Britain,  says, 
that  "  this  schistose  (slaty)  body  serves  no  particular  purpose  in  the 
arts  of  life."*  Dr.  MacuUoch  however  mentions  that  the  micaceous 
varieties  are  employed  in  building  and  sometimes  for  roofing.f  This 
rock  appears  to  be  more  perfectly  developed  in  our  own  country  than 
in  Europe.  There  it  seems  chiefly  to  consist  of  the  granite  variety, 
or  of  that  variety  not  uncommon  here,  in  which  the  layers  are  so 
contorted  and  irregular  as  to  prevent  its  splitting  into  parallel  planes. 

The  western  part  of  Worcester  County,  and  the  eastern  parts  of 
Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin  Counties,  afford  the  best  quar- 
ries of  gneiss.  That  branch  of  the  Worcester  range  extending  into 
Middlesex  County,  and  the  range  in  Berkshire  County,  do  not  fur- 
nish so  good  specimens  for  architecture,  though  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest  in  this  respect. 

The  quarries  of  gneiss  that  are  most  extensively  wrought,  and  fur- 
nish the  best  stone,  are  situated  in  the  following  towns  :  Wilbraham, 
Pelham,  Monson,  Montague,  Dudley,  Millbury,  Westborough,  Boyls- 
ton,  and  Uxbridge.  Much  of  the  stone  at  these  quarries  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  granite,  even  by  the  geologist.  The  Millbury 
gneiss,  for  instance,  is  very  much  used  in  Worcester,  and  does  not 
there  present  any  appearance  of  stratification,  and  very  little  of  a 
slaty  structure :  while  the  granite,  that  is  quarried  in  the  east  part  of 
Worcester,  is  distinctly  stratified ;  and  would  probably  be  called  gneiss 
by  most  persons,  rather  than  the  Millbury  rock. 

At  these  gneiss  quarries  it  is  easy  to  obtain  blocks  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  long,  which  are  only  a  few  inches  thick.  At  Dudley,  I 
was  told  that  narrow  slabs  of  this  rock,  such  as  would  answer  for 
posts,  or  side  walks,  could  be  split  out,  and  delivered  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  for  four  cents  per  foot. 


♦  Ure'i  Geology,  p.  100.         t  MacuUoch'i  Syitem  of  Geology,  Vol  2,  p.  155. 
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Greenstone. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  all  rocks ;  but  it  is  usually  so 
much  divided  by  irregular  seams,  into  small  and  shapeless  blocks 
that  it  is  but  little  employed,  either  in  the  construction  of  nouses,  or 
walls.  Its  dark  color,  also,  renders  it  less  acceptable  than  granite  or 
limestome.  Still  it  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  building  houses,  in  its 
unaltered  state.  The  irresfular  blocks  may  be  so  laid  with  white  mor- 
tar,  especially  in  the  Gothic  style  of  building,  as  to  form  a  picturesque 
and  pleasing  structure.  The  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Haven,  (Conn.)  presents  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of  architecture. 

Hornhlend  Slate. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  this  rock  employed  in  Massachu- 
setts for  any  useful  purpose,  except  for  the  construction  of  common 
stone  walls.  But  I  have  noticed  some  very  fine  samples  of  it  in  the 
flagging  of  the  side  walks  of  New  Haven,  obtained,  I  presume,  in 
Connecticut,  from  the  same  range  that  passes  through  Monson,  Ware, 
&c.  in  Massachusetts. 

Porphi/ry. 

This  term,  as  it  is  employed  in  the  arts,  embraces  several  varieties 
of  rock  not  designated  by  its  strict  geological  sense.  Although  upon 
the  Map,  I  have  included  in  the  term,  only  the  porphyry  of  ge- 
ologists, yet  in  this  place,  I  shall  describe  all  those  compounds  oc- 
curring among  us,  which  have  been  denominated  porphyry  in  the  arts. 

The  first  and  most  extensive  of  these,  is  the  genuine  feldspar  por- 
phyry, represented  on  the  Map  in  large  quantities  in  the  towns  of 
Medford,  Maiden,  Chelsea  and  Lynn,  on  the  north  of  Boston ;  and  in 
Needham,  Milton  and  Braintree,  on  the  south.  This  is  the  oldest 
and  most  enduring  of  the  porphyries,  and,  indeed,  the  hardest  of  the 
rocks.  Its  basis  is  generally  compact  feldspar,  reduced  to  a  homo- 
geneous paste,  and  of  various  colors ;  as  light  purple,  red  of  various 
shades,  brownish  black,  and  greenish  gray.  The  imbedded  crystals 
are  either  feldspar,  or  quartz,  alone,  or  existing  together  in  the  same 
rock ;  and  their  colors  are  very  various,  though  more  usually  white 
or  gray.  By  these  mixtures  porphyries  are  produced,  rivalling  in 
beauty  the  best  antique  porphyry.  This  rock  is  polished  with  so 
great  difficulty,  that  it  is  rarely  used  in  our  country,  either  for  orna- 
mental or  useful  purposes.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  refinement  should  not  create  some  demand  for  so  elegant 
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and  enduring  a  rock.  Whenever  this  shall  happen,  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  will  furnish  every  variety  than  can  be  desired,  and  in  blocks 
large  em)ugh  for  any  purpose.  Quite  a  number  of  smoothed  or  pol- 
ished Hcimens  may  be  seen  in  the  collection. 

The  porphyry  range  on  the  north  of  Boston,  is  most  perfect  in  its 
characters,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  any  one  place  ;  although 
the  southern  range  spreads  over  a  greater  extent  of  surface.  In 
LjTin,  and  some  other  towns,  I  have  observed  blocks  of  porphyry 
that  were  brecciated — that  is,  they  were  composed  of  angular  frag- 
ments of  porphyry  reunited.  This  furnishes  a  beautiful  variety  for 
polishing. 

Sicnitic  Porphyry. 

Wheji  sienite  contains  crystals  of  feldspar  imbedded  in  the  mass,  it 
is  said  to  be  porphyritic ;  and  some  varieties  of  this  rock  in  the  eastern 
pan  of  the  State  are  very  elegant.  Essex  County  produces  some  of 
the  finest  specimens,  particularly  Cape  Ann.  Sometimes  the  imbed- 
ded crystals  of  feldspar,  are  white,  sometimes  flesh-colored,  and  in 
Gloucester,  I  found  a  rock  in  which  they  were  of  a  rich  bronze  color. 
These  sienitic  porphyries  are  extremely  elegant  when  polished  ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  employed  at  all  for  ornamental  purposes, 
in  this  country. 

Porphyritic  Greenstone, 

The  ingredients  of  greenstone  are  often  not  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye;  and  when,  in  such  a  case,  the 
rock  contains  disseminated  crystals  of  feldspar,  it  becomes  porphy- 
ritic. If  these  crystals  are  greenish  white,  and  the  base  blackish 
green,  the  rock  is  the  green  porphyry  of  the  ancients.  In  Dorches- 
tet,  Brookline  and  Roxbury,  according  to  the  Messrs.  Danas,  it  oc- 
curs in  rounded  masses ;  and  in  small  quantity,  in  veins,  at  Marble- 
head.  But  I  have  found  it  in  large  veins,  traversing  sienite,  at  Sandy 
Bay,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Cape  Ann.  Large  blocks  might  be 
thence  obtained;  and  if  polished,  it  would  constitute  a  truly  splendid 
ornament  for  the  interior  of  a  church,  or  a  private  dwelling. 

If  the  feldspar  crystals  be  black,  or  greyish  black,  the  rock  is  the 
superb  black  porphyry  of  the  ancients.  This  occurs  in  small  beds  and 
rolled  masses  in  Charlestown,  and  in  veins  of  greenstone,  at  Marble- 
head,  according  to  the  Messrs.  Danas :  but  I  have  not  met  with  it. 
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The  hornblende  slate  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  particular- 
ly in  the  region  of  the  Connecticut  River,  is  frequently  porphyritic ; 
and  exceedingly  resembles  porphyritic  greenstone;  being^  in  fact, 
composed  of  the  same  ingFedients ;  and  difiering  only  in*,  jns  slaty 
structure,  and  in  the  more  distinctly  crystalline  character  of  the  horn- 
blende. The  disseminated  crystals  of  feldspar  arc  usually  white.  In 
Canton  and  Easton,  they  are  sometimes  the  compact  variety,  yet  re- 
taining their  form  perfectly.  A  fine  variety  and  in  large  quantity  oc- 
curs in'  Heath,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  collection. 

The  magnetic  iron  ore  in  Cumberland,  (R.  I.)  is  profusely  sprink- 
led with  crystals  of  feldspar ;  and  would  doubtless  form  no  mean  sub- 
stitute for  green  or  black  porphyry. 

Quartz  Rock. 

When  this  rock  occurs  pure,  it  can  hardly  be  employed  in  archi- 
tecture of  any  kind,  on  account  of  its  breaking  into  fragments  so  ex- 
tremely irregular.  But  when  it  takes  a  small  proportion  of  mica  into 
its  composition ;  it  is  often  divided,  with  mathematical  precision,  into 
layers  of  convenient  thickness  for  building.  The  best  quarry  of  this 
kind  that  I  know  of,  is  in  the  west  part  of  Washington,  Berkshire 
County,  about  three  miles  south>east  of  Pittsfield  village.  The  lay- 
ers vary  in  thickness  from  one  or  two  inches,  to  one  or  two  feet; 
thus  affording  materials  for  fine  flagging  stone,  qb  also  for  walls  and 
underpinning.     The  quantity  of  this  rock  at  the  quarry  is  very  great. 

Although  quartz  rock  is  usually,  of  all  others,  most  easily  affected 
by  heat,  yet  that  variety  from  the  quarry  in  Washington,  is  remarka- 
*  ble  for  its  power  of  resisting  heat  \  and  it  is  here  employed  for  the 

hearths  and  walls  of  furnaces.  Prof  Dewey  says  that  he  has  "  seen 
this  stone  afler  it  has  sustained  the  highest  heat  of  the  furnace  for 
months,  and  found  its  surface  merely  glazed  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture." It  was  transported  to  the  iron  works  in  Bennington,  Vt.  until 
a  similar  rock  was  discovered  in  thai  town.  It  occurs  also  in  Wil-' 
liamstown.  What  peculiarity  this  rock  posftessea,  that  renders  it  able 
to  resist  a  high  temperature,  I  do  not  know* 

Another  valuable  variety  of  quartz  rock  is  found  near  the  quarry 
above  mentioned.  But  its  use,  as  well  as  that  of  another  variety  in 
Cheshire^  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 
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ih'e  State.  Little  advantage  is  derived  from  it  however,  by  any  part 
of  the  State  except  Berkshire.  Small  beds  of  it  do,  indeed,  exist  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State ;  but  they  rarely  furnish  blocks  suffi- 
ciently large  and  sound,  to  be  wrought  into  marble.  And  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Qoston,  it  cannot  be  burnt 
into  quick  lime,  so  as  to  be  afforded  at  a  less  price  than  the  lime 
brought  from  Maine.  In  many  places,  however,  it  continues  still  to 
be  burnt.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  quarries,  I  should 
suppose  that  Bolton  furnishes  a  greater  quantity  of  lime  at  present, 
than  any  other  locality.  The  stone  here  is  mostly  crystalline,  and 
white,  although  it  is  apt  to  be  much  mixed,  as  it  is  at  every  other 
locality  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  with  a  variety  of  minerals, 
that  much  injure  it  for  lime.  Beds  of  this  limestone  occur  at  New- 
bury, Bohon,  Boxborough,  Acton,  Littleton,  Carlisle,  Chelmsford, 
and  Stoneham.  That  in  Stoneham  is  peculiarly  fine ;  and  could  large 
blocks  of  it  be  obtained,  free  from  fissures  and  foreign  minerals,  it 
would  undoubtedly  answer  well  for  statuary.  When  there  shall  be 
a  greater  demand  for  a  stone  of  this  description,  perhaps  a  fisirther  ex- 
ploration will  bring  to  light,  at  this  quarry,  many  larger  and  sounder 
pieces.. 

On  the  south  of  Boston,  at  Walpole,  is  a  bq^  of  limestone  of  a 
gray  color  and  probably  somewhat  impurp.  It  would,  hwever, 
make  good  lime ;  and  indeed,  it  was  burnt  in  considerable  qiantity 
some  years  ago.  But  until  the  lime  from  Maine  and  Rhode  Island, 
shall  sell  at  a  higher  price,  this  cannot  be  profitably  prepared.  It 
must  be  gratifying,  however,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  section 
of  the  State,  to  know  that  such  abundant  sources  of  this  valuable 
rock  are  within  their  reach,  should  their  present  means  of  supply  be 
cut  off 

The  limestone  quarries  in  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  are  so  situa- 
ted as  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Massachusetts,  being  accessible  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  southeastern  part  of  our  State,  and  lying  close 
to  the  Blackstone  canal.  The  limestone  here  is  white  and  granular; 
very  much  resembling  that  in  the  towns  northwest  of  Boston,— espe- 
cially that  in  Stoneham.  It  ocours  in  two  principal  beds,  about  two 
miles  apart.  I  was  told  by  an  agent  of  one  of  the  companies,  which 
own  this  limestone,  that  not  far  from  twenty  thousand  casks  of  lime, 
containing  from  thirty  eight  to  forty  gallons  each,  and  worth  nearly 
two  dollars  each,  were  annually  prepared  in  the  whole  town. 

Several  beds  of  limestone  may  be  seen  on  the  Map  in  the  eastern 
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(Art  of  the  railge  of  mica  slate  in  Franklin  county,  wefdt  side  of  the 
Connecticut,  in  the  towns  of  Whately,  Conway,  Ashfield,  Colerairt, 
ft>c.  But  this  limestone  is  quite  impure,  and  is  not  generally  distin- 
guished, by  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  from  the  mica  slate.  It 
becomes  an  interesting  inquiry^  to  those  residing  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  where  quick  lime  is  more  expensive  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State,  whether  this  stone  Can  be  profitably  converted  into 
mortar.  Very  few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  burn  it,  and 
those  obviously  quite  unsatisfactory.  Those  who  made  these  attempts 
probably  thought  that  the  stone,  after  burning,  would  slack  with  as 
much  energy  and  readiness  as  pure  quick  lime ;  and  because  the 
process  went  on  slowly  and  feebly,  they  have  infei'red  that  the  lime 
would  be  of  no  value.  At  least,  I  know  this  to  have  been  the  coil- 
elusion  in  one  instance,  in  which  I  had  procured  the  burning  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  limestone^  in  a  regular  lime  kiln.  But 
the  mason,  not  seeing  it  slack  briskly,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
apprize  me  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  mixed  it  with  other  lime,  and 
defeated  the  whole  experiment  I  have,  however,  burnt  a  few  pounds 
of  this  stone  in  a  common  chemical  furnace,  and  found  it  to  form  a 
very  excellent  mortar  ;  although  requiring  less  sand  than  pure  lime. 
Bricks  Cemented  with  it  two  or  three  years  since,  still  remain  as 
firmly  united  as  ever. 

This  limestone  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silex,  which,  on 
burning,  becomes  a  harsh  sand.  Wishing  to  know  how  much  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  contained  in  it,  I  powdered  and  dissolved 
portions  of  it,  from  different  localities,  in  muriatic  acid  ;  and  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows : 

1.  Purest  variety  from  Whately ;  100  parts  contain  carbonate  of 
lime  78 ;  residuum  (chiefly  sand)  22  parts. 

2.  Compact  variety  from  Conway ;  carbonate  of  liifte  58  parts ; 
siliceous  residuum  42  parts. 

3.  Poorest  from  Whately ;  carbonate  of  lime  67  parts ;  siliceous 
residuum  33  parts. 

I  tried  some  specimens  of  our  best  limestones  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  following  results  : 

1.  Gray  limestone  from  New  Marlborough ;  carbonate  of  lime,  98 
parts ;  residuum  (chiefly  mica)  2  parts. 

2.  Gray  limestone  from  Walpole ;  carbonate  of  lime  92  parts ; 
residuum  8  parts. 
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3.  White  crystalline,  from  Boxborough ;  carbonate  of  lime,  99 
parts ;  residuum  1  part. 

It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  limestone,  described  above,  in  the 
primitive  region  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  may  be  usefully  employed 
either  for  mortar,  or  for  spreading  upon  the  soil.  The  beds  of  it  are 
quite  numerous  in  all  the  towns  where  they  are  occasionally  marked. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  best  variety  occurs  in  Whately,  where, 
should  it  ever  come  into  use,  on  the  north  line  of  the  town,  is  a  hill 
large  enough  to  supply  the  whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut  for  cen- 
turies. This  locality  is  favorably  situated  for  working,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish that  valley ;  being  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
Connecticut,  and  the  whole  distance  nearly  level.  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  attention  of  some  enterprising  gentleman  may  be  directed  to 
this  subject ;  and  should  he  succeed  in  preparing  even  tolerable  lime 
from  this  rock,  he  would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  section  of  the  State. 

A  large  portion  of  the  limestone  in  Berkshire  is  excellent  for  burn- 
ing into  quick  lime:  and  even  in  several  towns  where  none  of  the 
rock  occurs  in  ledges,  so  abundant  are  the  loose  masses,  transported 
thither  by  a  current  of  water  in  early  times,  that  it  is  burnt  in  consid- 
erable quantities.  This  is  the  case  in  Windsor,  Peru,  &c.,  from 
whence  lime  is  transported  in  wagons  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. 

Probably,  however,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  lime  used  in 
hat  valley,  particularly  in  its  northern  part,  is  brought  from  Whit- 
ingham,  Vt.,  a  town  lying  directly  north  of  Rowe  in  Franklin  coun- 
ty. This  limestone  is  white  and  crystalline,  and  it  exists  in  large 
quantities.  It  approaches  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Massachusetts 
line,  and  may  even  pass  over  it  in  some  places. 

Two  interesting  beds  of  limestone  of  a  peculiar  character,  have 
been  discovered,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
at  West  Springfield,  a  few  miles  south  of  Mount  Tom.  It  is  chiefly 
the  fetid  limestone,  though  mixed  with  various  impurities.  But  it 
answers  well,  and  that  too  on  account  of  its  impurity,  for  water  proof 
cement,  or  mortar  th^t  will  harden  under  water.  It  was  used  on  the 
Farmington  canal,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct 
across  Westfield  river.  The  same  rock  occurs  at  Southington  and 
Middletown,  Ct,  and  I  doubt  not  may  be  found  in  many  other  places, 
along  the  river,  associated  with  the  new  red  sand  stone.  I  am  not 
aware  that  fetid  limestone  has  ever  before  been  used  as  a  water  proof 
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it  more  valuable.  The  bed  is  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Con- 
necticut, and  on  the  bank  of  Fall  River,  a  small  stream  that  empties 
into  the  Connecticut  By  going  to  Cheapside,  in  Deerfield,  (eight 
miles,)  over  a  level  and  excellent  road,  water  communication  with  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  will  be  reached.  I  have  little 
doubt,  that  if  this  limestone  should  be  extensively  burnt,  it  will  re- 
duce the  value  of  quick  lime  in  that  valley,  from  twenty  Rve  to  fifty 
per  cent. :  a  benefit  superior  to  any  that  could  be  conferred  by  the 
discovery  of  a  gold  or  silver  mine. 

I  dissolved  some  of  this  lime,  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  to  see  if  it  con- 
tained magnesia.  The  solution  was  not  milky,  and  therefore  no 
magnesia  was  present.  I  also  dissolved  100  grains  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  siliceous  residuum  was  only  a  single  grain :  the  99  grains 
are  probably  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime ;  although  whatever  amount 
of  oxide  of  iron  was  present,  would  also  be  dissolved.* 

Marble. 

The  limestone  of  Berkshire  is  best  known  for  the  fine  marble 
which  it  produces.  It  is  all  of  that  variety  denominated  primitive 
marble.  It  is  always  more  or  less  crystalline,  sometimes  very  coarse- 
ly so.  The  prevailing  color  is  white ;  and  this  is  the  variety  most 
extensively  wrought.  Some  varieties  are  snow  white,  and  admit  of  a 
very  fine  polish.  From  this  pure  white,  the  color  changes  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations  to  gray,  and  dove  color.  These  varieties  form 
delicate  marbles.  But  probably  most  persons  would  say  that  the 
clouded  variety,  where  the  white  and  the  gray  are  fantastically  mii^^ 
ed,  is  most  elegant. 

More  or  less  marble  is  quarried  in  almost  every  town  of  Berkshire 
county,  except  a  few  on  its  eastern  side.  But  the  towns  where  it  is 
piost  extensively  wrought  are  West  Stockbridge,  Lancsborough,  New 
Ashford,  Sheffield,  New  Marlborough  and  Adams.  A  few  years 
since.  Prof  Dewey  stated  the  amount  of  marble  annually  furnished 
by  West  Stockbridge,  to  be  sixteen  thou^nd  square  feet,  valued  at 
$25,000  to  930,000 :  the  amount  at  Lancsborough,  seven  thousand 
feet;  value  $10,000 :  and  in  Sheffield,  to  the  value  of  $8,000.  In 
all  the  county,  the  annual  value  of  marble  was  estimated  to  be  more 

*  Still  more  recently  a  bed  of  cryetalline  limestone  has  been  found  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Blandford,  which  will  be  described  in  the  tliird  part  of  my  Report.  ) 
t)^licve  \hpi  a0  ^et  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  burn  this  rock  into  quicklimct 
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than  $40,000.  Still  more  recently  there  were  in  opera::  :4a  in  Wes 
Stockbridge,  for  sawing  marble,  nine  mills.  mcTed  ij  wtter  pnrtr ; 
and  two  hondred  hands  were  emplored  From  twr.Te  ::  f:^.e*a 
quarries  had  been  opened,  and  in  1**27,  arom  iwi^  :r.:-s£i.i  s^-r-z^ 
hundred  tons  of  marble  were  expc-rted  irz'i:!  iLis  mwtl  Ti-e-  zultz.^ 
used  in  boildinsr  the  cirr  hall  in  New  Ycrk  cirrwis  ^L^ffr  :r:zL:lii 
town.  A  part  of  the  marble  in  the  stale  h:z*^  in  E:s:::l  wt«  fri=a 
the  same  place.  In  152S.  a  charze  cf  rwo  i:ir.irei  ir.i  z::^  :«:--jiij 
of  powder,  was  put  into  ihe  rc«ck  in  cue  if  :r.e  Wes:  S'-iii^-r.ire 
quarries,  and  a  block  from  fifty  :o  siiry  rVe*  s»z -sre  t^i  e:ri:  i^-ec 
thick,  was  raised :  and  as  much  mere  I-MScnei 

The  Lanesborough  marble  is  of  a  5::per::r  C'a'ry.  ii.f  t  *-•>- 
sample  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  cap:::-!  a:  AJbaz-j.  Tif±  New  A*i- 
ford  quarries  furnish  a  n^arble  of  the  s&me  '^liLi  :  ani  5*T*rL  :  laj"- 
ries  are  opened-  Only  one  mi'.l  is  there  erectr i  :';  r  a-»::r^  -  :;:i j 
slabs.  A  mill  of  the  same  kind  is  iii  oiiers:::L  :-  L#?l:i.  ir.  i  tiiici- 
er  at  New  Marlborough.  In  SLeSrli,  tiree  -lirr.-i-s  a  re  .Z'^rL-tii, 
In  Alford,  two.  In  Egremon:.  a  I'iri  :f  =-iTt'.r  L_=:-?r?. :  i,-=  txi*ciA 
nearly  through  the  town. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  creaier  itr.-.'.TLi*^  :,r  il*  rrtur*: r'jii>:Q 
of  the  Berkshire  marble — such  as  a  raf  t'aI  i:  :i*  H-iA:^i — w:-^ 
greatly  increase  the  demand  for  ii  t y  T*ri^z^z  ris  jri:*.  5:i:i  a- 
cilities  will  undoubtedly  be  proiiced  a:  5.:ne  :r:rT  izi-*  F:r  ai  a 
country  grows  older,  and  increases  ii  wealii  a^f  r*f::>€=j*:ii  ia  ril- 
uable  and  ornamental  minerals  and  rork*  w:^  :•-  rziirt  K.-.ric  titr 
and  used.  The  inhabitants  of  Berksiire  cair;:c  zLrZriiT*,  ••sc  re- 
gard their  inexhaustable  depc-shs  of  ULarrle  tr.f  :-::l 
as  a  rich  treasure  to  themselres.  a::i  an  iiTil^iitl*  ',*rr 
posterity. 

The  limestone  of  SmithneM  R  L  aii  ::  S-Toy-^A*'   .r.  li-i  ai"* 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tLa:  whiri  i  ::•:::•:**  *-i*  t*.*-:  rtr.*-:  Ck- 
rara  marble  of  Iialv.     Bu:  as  vet.  :*w  :.>:k5  Lit*  ':r*-    : -.rji..:,*^!  « 
either  of  these  localities,  lar  re  en^-ri.  ai.i  :rt*  ti^:-ri  :'•'-—  i-h;-^ 
to  be  used  for  statuarv. 

In  richness  and  rarietv  of  colors,  this  r^k  ex^iMCi  aZ-  'jcfen  '  csrf 
is,  therefore  eminently  suited  ioi  omamflxtal  ktij^tt^  asi^  tsziMi- 
ture.  The  prerailing  color  is  green,  cf  cifer-Ki  ibhOet.  lyjrj^  \f 
clouded,  or  veined  with  other  co^rs :   and  Ac&^e  £i  isxi^  :r:c  xa 
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spotted  and  striped  appearance,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  skins  of 
t  some  serpents.     In  hardness,  it  varies  very  much ;  being  in  some  in-  * 

stances  very  hard,  and  in  others  as  easily  wrought  as  marble. 

This  rock  exists  in  Massachusetts  in  great  abundance,  particularly 
\  in  the  Alpine  part  of  the  State,  or  in  the  Hoosac  mountain  range. 

J  The  most  extensive  bed  occurs  in  Middlefield  in  the  southern  part  of 

I  the  town.     This  bed  cannot  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 

I  breadth  and  two  miles  long.     The  colors  of  the  rock  are  various, 

and  its  hardness  unequal.  If  wrought,  it  might  supply  the  whole 
world.  It  yields  both  the  precious  and  common  varieties.  There  is 
another  bed  in  the  same  town,  associated  with  steatite  or  soapstonc. 
In  the  west  imrt  of  Westfield  is  found  another  extensive  bed  of  this 
rock,  extending  into  Russell,  of  a  much  darker  color,  and  containing 
f  green  talc.     This  has  been  used  in  a  few  instance^  for  ornamental 

architecture,  and  has  a  rich  appearance  when  wrought.     Three  beds 
I  of  serpentine  are  found  in  Blandford,  and  another  in  Pelham,  in  the 

south  west  part  of  the  town.  The  color  of  this  last  is  quite  dark,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  talc  is  considerably  large.  A  large  bed  occurs 
in  connection  with  soap-stone,  on  the  north  side  of  Dccrfield  river,  in 
Zoar,  near  the  turnpike  from  Greenfield  to  Williamstown.  Speci- 
mens from  this  place  resemble  those  from  the  celebrated  localities  of 
this  rock  at  Zobiltz,  in  Saxony.  Serpentine  also  exists  at  Windsor 
in  two  beds :  and  there  is  an  immense  bed  of  it  in  Marlborough,  in 
the  lower  part  of  Vermont,  as  also  in  several  other  towns  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  only  locality  of  this  rock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  that 
I  know  of,  is  in  Newbury,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Newbury- 
port,  near  the  Boston  turnpike,  at  an  abandoned  lime  quarry.  The 
precious,  or  noble  serpentine  is  found  here  very  beautiful,  and  very 
much  resembling  that  of  Cornwall  in  England.  No  serpentine  in 
the  state  will  compare  in  beauty  with  this ;  but  perhaps  if  the  other 
beds  were  explored  by  blasting,  they  would  put  on  a  different  aspect. 
Serpentine  also  exists  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  of  a  dark  color  and  com- 
pact texture. 

Serpentine  and  limestone,  irregularly  mixed,  form  the  noted  Verd 
Antique  marble.  Such  a  mixture  occurs  at  Becket,  according  to 
Prof.  Dewey,  in  a  bed  of  gneiss.  The  limestone  is  also  sometimes 
mingled  with  the  serpentine  at  Newbury  and  at  Westfield.  I  cannot 
see  why  these  varieties  are  not  Verd  Antique,  though  I  would  not 
decide  very  confidently.     At  New  Haven  and  Milford,  Ct.,  extensive 
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quarries  of  Vcrd  Antiqua marble  have  been  opened.     It  is  the  Ophi- 
calce  grenue,  of  Brongniart. 

Considering  the  extent  and  variety  of  serpentine  in  Massachusetts, 
it  seems  not  a  little  surprising  that  no  eflforts,  or  next  to  none,  have 
been  made  to  use  it  for  ornamental  or  architectural  purposes.  In 
Europe,  it  is  employed  for  trinkets,  vases,  boxes,  chimney  pieces,  and 
even  columns  of  large  size.  In  Spain,  it  is  said  that  churches  and 
palaces  abound  with  coliunns  of  this  description.  If  ever  the  ser- 
pentine of  Massachusetts  shall  be  extensively  wrought,  I  doubt  not 
that  specimens  will  be  obtained,  rivalling  the  finest  varieties  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  at  present  easy  to  obtain  hand  specimens,  that  shall 
give  a  fair  representation  of  this  rock,  because  it  is  injured  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  from  the  surface  exposure. 

Steatite,  or  Soapstone. 

This  is  the  softest  of  all  the  rocks  employed  in  architecture.  This 
property,  rendering  it  easy  to  be  sawed  or  cut  without  injuring  an 
edge  tool,  and  its  greasy  or  soapy  feel,  are  such  striking  characteris- 
tics of  this  rock,  that  most  people  are  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  some- 
times called  potsione,  and  sometimes  in  this  country,  freestone. 

Next  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  wrought,  its  great  power  in 
Tcsisiing  heat,  is  the  most  valuable  property  of  this  rock.  Hence  it 
is  extensively  employed  for  fire  places  and  furnaces. 

It  is  also  turned  into  crucibles  and  small  furnaces  for  culinary  use. 
Inkstands  are  made  of  it  in  great  numbers,  and  various  other  articles. 
As  it  hardens  in  the  fire,  it  is  used  in  Europe  for  imitating  engraved 
gems.  It  has  been  employed  in  various  countries  as  a  substitute  for 
soap  and  fuller's  earth.  Spanish  and  French  chalk  are  varieties  of 
steatite.  Savage  nations  are  said  to  mitigate  hunger  by  eating  this 
soft  mineral ;  as  however  it  contains  nothing  alimentary,  it  can  act 
only  as  a  palliative  of  hunger.*  Those  varieties  that  are  most  in- 
fusible are  employed  in  England  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain. 

Steatite,  like  serpentine,  usually  occurs  in  beds  of  no  great  extent. 
They  are  numerous  in  Massachusetts,  and  very  commonly  they  are 
associated  with  serpentine,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  it.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Middlefield,  where  one  of  the  finest  beds  of 
it,  in  our  State,  is  found ;  although  it  contains  small  masses  of  hitter 
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tpar,  which  renders  it  less  easy  to  work.  •  But  this  quarrjr  has  been 
explored  more  extensively  than  any  other  in  the  state  ;  and  the  blocks 
transported  to  Northampton,  and  even  to  Boston^  In  Windsor  are 
not  less  than  three  beds  of  this  rock,  from  which  the  New  Lebanovi 
Bhakers  obtain  it^  for  converting  into  inkstands.  I  was  told  that  a  bed 
of  it  exists^  in  Cheshire.  Another  occurs  in  Savoy ;  one  in  Hins- 
dale ;  one  also  in  Blandford,  which  is  wrought  and  produces  an  ex-^ 
cellent  stone.  Two  beds  occur  in  Granville,  which  I  have  not  visi- 
ted. Another  is  opened  in  Zoar,  where  are  two  distinct  varieties, 
one  nearly  white,  another  of  a  deep  green.  In  Rowe  is  another 
quarry,  where  these  two  varieties  are  equally  distinct.  At  the  two 
last  named  localities,  however,  the  rock  is  distinctly  green  and  white 
talc ;  and  indeed,  the  two  minerals  (talc  and  steatite)  are  probably  in 
every  case  identical. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river  are  several  beds  of  this 
rock,  more  or  less  quarried  in  every  instance ;  but  in  general  not  ex- 
plored deep  enough  to  develop  the  rock  in  its  unalteted  character  • 
for  the  air  and  moisture  generally  affect  it  for  several  feet  deep.  In 
the  south  part  of  Shutesbury  is  one  bed ;  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Wendell  another  j  and  two  miles  east  of  the  centre  of  New  Salem, 
a  third.  The  quality  of  the  rock  at  these  places,  is  not  as  good  as 
that  west  of  the  river ;  though  it  has  scarcely  been  explored  at  all, 
at  the  localities  above  mentioned. 

In  Groton  is  a  bed  of  soapstone  on  which  considerable  labor  had 
been  expended.  Its  width  appears  to  be  10  or  12  feet,  and  it  descends 
into  the  earth  towards  the  southeast ;  dipping  about  30^  and  lying 
between  layers  of  mica  slate.  It  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  being  some- 
what too  hard ;  yet  its  proximity  to  Boston,  Newburyport,  and  Salem, 
will  probably  render  it  an  object  of  importance. 

In  the  states  adjoining  Massachusetts,  and  not  many  miles  from 
its  limits,  several  extensive  and  valuable  quarries  of  soapstone  Tiave 
been  opened.  In  Vermont  they  occur  at  Marlborough,  Windham, 
and  Grafton.  In  New-Hampshire,  very  fine  steatite  is  found  at  Fran- 
cestown.  In  Connecticut,  a  bed  has  been  wrought  in  Somers.  The 
Grafton  steatite  is  employed  extensively  and  successfully  for  aqueducts : 
the  joints  being  connected  by  sheet  lead,  A  bed  of  this  rock  exists  in 
Smithfield.  R.  I. ;  ahhough  it  is  not  wrought ;  there  are  beds  also  in 
several  other  places  in  that  state. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  seems,  that  in  this  state,  and 
contiguous  to  it,  immense  quantities,  and  every  variety  of  steatite 


exists.  A?  yet,  however,  the  working  of  il  has  hardir  commenced; 
although  almost  every  man  ia  an-^re  of  the  value  oflhis  rock:  and 
there  are  few  who  do  not  sometimes  stand  in  the  need  oi  it  for  eco- 
nomical purposes.  As  the  facilities  for  transportaiioo  are  multiplied, 
and  panicularly  in  the  mountainous  pan  of  the  state,  its  use  will  un- 
doubtedly be  greatly  extended.  At  present  I  believe,  the  shops  in 
Boston  are  supplied  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Grapracke. 

For  the  most  psrt,  this  rock  furnishes  a  :oarse  stone  only  fitted  for  a 
common  wall;  but  sometimea  iis  stratification  is  so  legnlar.  and  its 
^ins  are  so  tine,  that  it  ansn'ers  well  for  underpinning,  step  Mones, 
Ac.  It  is  quarried  I  believe  in  Brighton,  and  some  other  to^-ns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  At  Pamutket,  on  iht-  R.  I.  side  of  the  rirer,  is 
an  extensive  quarry  of  a  fine  grained  and  slaty  nirieiy.  which  I  should 
judge  would  form  a  good  flagging  stone  ;  and  immense  quantities  have 
been  taken  away  for  this  objrvt  and  for  other  piirpo!>e!!.  fJn  Canon- 
icut  island  in  that  state,  is  also  a  valuable  quarry  of  this  rock. 

Graywacke  is  sometimes  beautifully  amv?dalotdal :  that  is,  it  con- 
tains numerous  rounded  or  almond  i>haped  nodules  of  some  other 
mineral.  In  these  instances,  hoirever.  the  case  of  the  rock  is  rather 
Waeke.  than  graj-tracke.  TTiis  wncke  (which  resembles  indUTBietl 
clay.)  often  forms  the  cement  of  grayn'.icke.  In  Brighton  ii  is  of  a 
reddish  color,  while  the  imbedded  nodules  are  sometimes  white,  and 
sometimes  white  feldspar  with  cpidote,  which  is  of  a  lively  green  co- 
lor ;  and  these  substances  are  not  only  in  rounded  masses,  but  in  veins 
of  irregular  shape.  The  rock  is  hard  and  admits  an  imperlect  polish. 
It  then  resembles  porphjTy  and  is  elegant.  A  fin^  example  of  this 
may  be  Ken  at  the  residence  of  H.  X.  S.  Dearborn,  Es<(,  in  Roshur)-. 
forming  a  pedestal  for  the  bust  of  his  father.  It  i.-*  only  slightly  p"i- 
ished,  but  would  generally  be  mistaken  for  porphyry. 

A  similar  amygdaloid  occurs  in  Brookliiie.  Newt.in  an'!  Need- 
bam.  A  variety  still  more  beautiful  is  found  at  Hin:rhn::i  The  col- 
or of  the  base  is  chocolate  red  :  and  thn  nodi:Ies  are  r-^  green  and 
white.     I  do  not  know  whether  large  blocks  can  be  got  out. 

I  think  upon  the  whole,  however,  that  the  finest  amygdaloid  ocean 
in  Saugus,  on  the  hill  a  kw  rods  eas\  of  the  meeting  house.  The 
base  is  a  pleasant  green,  and  ihe  nodules  white.  c-jm|act  fcldjpsr. 
generally  spherical,  and  thickly  interspersed.     I  have  Imledonlx'.iLi'. 
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large  blocks  can  be  obtained  at  this  locality ;  but  as  the  base  is  softer 
than  the  nodules  it  can  be  only  imperfectly  polished. 

Argillaceous  Slate. 

A  more  common  name  for  this  rock,  at  least  for  the  most  useful 
Variety  of  it,  is  roof  slate;  because  it  is  used  for  forming  the  roofs  of  houses. 
I  have  been  inclined  sometimes  to  regard  the  ranges  in  duincy,  Wa- 
tertown,  Charlestown,  and  Chelsea,  as  a  fined  grained  variety  of 
graywacke ;  but  this  question  may  be  more  properly  considered  in 
the  scientific  part  of  my  report.  At  any  rate,  this  rock,  in  the  towns 
above  mentioned,  does  not  split  into  layers  sufficiently  thin  for  roof- 
ing. But  it  is  valuable  for  grave  stones,  the  covering  of  drains,  flag- 
ing  stones,  &c  ;  and  for  these  purposes  it  is  extensively  wrou  ght  ia 
Quincy,  Charlestown,  &c. 

Novaculite, 

This  is  a  variety  of  argillaceous  slate  which  is  known  in  the  artff 
under  the  name  of  hone,  oil  stone,  turkey  stone,  and  whet  stone.  It 
is  in  beds  of  argillaceous  slate  in  Charlestown,  Maiden  and  Gluincy. 
It  is  not  however,  of  a  very  good  quality ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
being  used  for  hones,  or  even  for  whet  stones ;  although  it  might  an- 
swer the  purpose,  if  better  materials  could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Godon  in  his  account  of  the  geology  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  says 
that  a  compact  feldspar  is  found  there  perfectly  analagous  to  the  Tur- 
key stone.  I  have  found  a  variety  of  this  mineral  in  Newbury,  which 
I  apprehend,  corresponds  with  that  described  by  this  writer,  and  a  spe- 
cimen may  be  seen  in  the  collection ;  but  no  fair  trial  that  I  know  of 
has  been  made  to  employ  this  stone  as  a  hone. 

Roof  Slate  in  Worcester  County. 

The  range  of  slate  exhibited  on  th<3  Map  in  the  towns  of  Boyls- 
ton,  Lancaster,  Harvard,  .Shirley  and  Pepperell,  is  associated  with 
the  peculiar  mica-slate  that  contains  the  Worcester  coal.  It  answers 
for  roofing  in  some  parts  of  the  bed  and  has  been  quarried  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Lancaster.  It  has  been  wrought  considerably  m  Harvard 
and  Pepperell  for  gravestones;  and  is  transported  a  considerable 
distance  for  this  purpose.  The  stratum  is  narrower  near  the  north 
line  of  the  state  ;  but  I  have  found  no  time  to  ascertain  how  far  it  ex- 
tends into  New  Hampshire. 
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Connecticut  River  Slatt. 

Although  a  large  part  of  Bemardston  is  represented  as  composed 
of  this  slate,  yet  its  characters  are  not  perfectly  developed,  till  we  pass 
into  Vermont.  In  Gailford,  Brattleborough,  Dummerston,  and  even  50 
or  60  miles  northward,  it  produces  an  excellent  material  for  roofs,  wri- 
ting slates,  &c. ;  and  extensive  quarries  are  opened  in  it  in  those  towns. 
The  best  slate  used  in  Massachusetts  probably  comes  from  this  range. 
In  Bemardston  it  is  quarried  to  some  extent  for  grave  stones. 

Berkshire  Slate. 

The  mica  slate  of  the  western  section  of  the  State,  passes  gradual- 
ly into  roof  slate,  and  in  most  instances  the  characters  of  the  lat- 
ter are  not  very  perfectly  exhibited,  until  we  have  entered  New 
York.  There,  however,  in  Hoosac,  and  other  towns,  it  is  quarried 
extensively  for  roofing ;  and  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  is 
always  sure  of  a  supply  of  this  valuable  material  from  that  quarter ;  if 
not  within  its  own  limits. 

Graphic  Slate. 

This  occurs  in  small  quantities,  along  with  the  argillaceous  slate,  in 
Lanesborough  and  Williamstown ;  also  abundantly  in  Bennington, 
(Vt.)  Prof  Dewey,  from  whose  account  I  derive  this  fkct,  does  not 
state  whether  it  is  pure  enough  to  be  employed  by  artificers  for  draw- 
ing lines,  and  for  crayons;  uses  to  which  this  mineral  has  been  appli- 
ed in  other  countries. 

New  Red  Sandstone. 

This  rock  occurs  in  Massachusetts,  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Connect- 
icut river ;  along  which,  on  both  sides,  ranges  extend  from  Middle- 
town,  (Ct.)  to  Vermont.  It  affords  large  quantities  of  good  stone 
for  building  and  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
this  rock  arc  slaty ;  and  either  of  a  red,  gray  or  black  color.  These 
varieties  furnish  good  flagging  stones ;  and  the  sidewalks  of  all  the 
principal  places  along  the  river,  are  chiefly  covered  by  them.  In  the 
more  common  varieties,  the  strata  are  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  or 
more  in  thickness ;  and  for  the  most  part,  the  color  is  red,  though 
sometimes  gray.  From  hence  is  obtained  most  of  the  rock  of  this 
formation  used  in  architecture.  The  most  delicate  variety  occurs  in 
Long  Meadow  and  Wilbraham.     It  consists  simply  of  an  almost  blood 
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red  sand,  cemented  probably  by  iron.  It  is  remarkably  uniform  in 
its  color  and  composition ;  and  forms  a  beautiful  and  most  valuable 
building  stone ;  though  liable  to  be  easily  injured  and  sometimes  dis- 
integrating by  exposure.  The  quantity  of  this  rock  is  inexhausti- 
ble, and  it  occurs  only  from  three  to  dye  miles  from  Connecticut  riv- 
er ;  the  intervening  region  being  nearly  level.  A  great  number  of 
quarries  are  now  explored ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  determining  how 
great  is  the  demand  for  the  stone.  The  celebrated  Chatham  quar- 
ries, on  the  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Connecticut,  are  opened 
in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  although  of  a  coarser  variety. 

Another  variety  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  quarried  in  many  places 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  is  coarser  than  the  Long  Meadow 
stone ;  but  being  harder,  it  is  more  enduring,  though  less  elegant. 
This  variety  is  quarried  extensively  for  the  Farmington  Canal  in  the 
sandstone  range  south  of  Mount  Tom  in  West  Springfield.  A 
gray  and  rather  coarse  \Tiriety  is  used  in  some  places,  e.  g.  in  Gran-  ' 
by,  (Mass.)  This  indeed,  with  the  other  varieties  mentioned  above, 
forms  excellent  underpinning,  door  and  window  caps,  and  foundations, 
and  door  steps  ;  and,  like  the  Berkshire  marble,  they  are  sometimes 
wrought  into  sinks  and  other  similar  articles.  The  ease  with  which 
the  rocks  of  this  formation  are  wrought,  forms  a  great  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  were  they  as  enduring  as  gneiss  and  granite,  these  latter 
rocks  would' soon  be  neglected. 

Tertiary  Formations, 

I  suspect  there  are  only  two  varieties  of  these  formations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  one  developed  most  perfectly  in  the  west  part  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  and  the  other,  and  the  most  extensive,  along  the  Con- 
necticut river,  although  common  in  limited  patches  all  over  the  State. 
Neither  of  these  formations  furnishes  stones  sufficiently  firm  for  arch- 
itectural purposes,  although  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  observed  lim- 
ited beds  of  the  clay,  sand  and  pebbles,  that  compose  these  forma- 
tions, to  be  in  a  state  of  consolidation.  Nearly  all  our  clays,  howev- 
er, are  in  the  tertiary  formations,  and  these  are  so  important  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  as  to  demand  a  particular  description. 

Porcelain  Clay. 

This  is  the  purest  of  all  the  clays,  and  is  the  only  one  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  ])orcelain,  or  China  ware.      It  results  from  the 
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decomposition  of  granite ;  and  hence  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in 
Massachusetts ;  since  we  abound  so  much  in  granite.  As,  however, 
the  manufacture  of  this  ware  has  but  recently  been  introduced  into 
this  countr}%  little  efibrt  has  been  made  to  discover  this  clay.  It  has 
been  announced,  as  existing  in  several  towns  in  the  state,  ahhough 
the  bed  in  Savoy,  described  by  Prof.  Dewey,  in  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  Berkshire,  is  probably  the  only  one  known  that  merits  a 
notice  in  this  report  It  is  said  to  constitute  a  layer  three  feet  thick, 
and  of  unknown  extent,  several  feet  below  the  surface.  It  contains 
coarse  particles  of  quartz,  which  can,  however,  be  separated  by  sift- 
ing. It  resembles  the  porcelain  clay  of  Monkton,  (Vt.)  which  is  re- 
garded as  of  a  good  quality.  It  forms  a  very  cohesive  white  paste, 
and  crucibles  made  from  it,  and  burned  in  a  common  fire,  were  sono- 
rous when  struck.  A  similar  clay  is  said  to  occur  in  large  quantity, 
in  Canaan,  Ct 

A  part  of  the  extensive  clay  beds  on  Martha*s  Vineyard,  appears 
to  be  poicelain  clay ;  especially  in  Chilmark  :    though  a  large  pro- 
*  portion  of  mica  is  mixed  with  it. 

Potter's  Clay. 

This  is  the  clay  so  extensively  employed  for  common  pottery, 
pipes,  tiles,  and  bricks.  And  fortunately  it  is  found  on  almost  every 
square  mile  in  the  State.  We  have  two  quite  distinct  varieties.  The 
purest,  sometimes  called  pipe  clay,  is  found  almost  exclusively  on 
Martha's  Vineyard.  This  is  white,  and*  contains  usually  so  little 
iron,  that  when  burnt,  it  becomes  still  whiter,  and  will  resist  a  high 
degree  of  heat.  Hence  it  is  employed  for  making  what  are  called 
fire  bricks,  which  are  used  for  lining  furnaces.  White  pottery  is  also 
made  from  it.  But  the  more  common  clay  turns  red  on  burning,  in 
consequence  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  it ;  and  this  renders  it  much  ea- 
sier to  be  melted  by  the  heat,  and  consequently  diminishes  its  value. 
It  is  of  immense  value,  however,  to  the  State ;  because  good  bricks 
may  be  made  from  it ;  and  because  it  exists  so  abundantly  in  almost 
every  town.  The  same  tertiary  formation  that  supplies  clay  so  plen- 
tifully, yields  an  abundance  of  sand  for  the  mortar  by  which  they 
must  be  cemented.  This  sand,  however,  is  generally  rather  fine ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  that  our  mor- 
tar is  generally  prepared  from  sand  that  is  too  fine. 
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Substitute  for  Fuller's  Earth. 

The  common  clay  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  has  recently  been 
employed  in  Northampton,  in  the  place  of  fuller's  earth,  in  cleansing 
cloth.  A  considerable  quantity  of  it  has  also  been  sent  down  the 
river,  for  use  in  other  places.  This  clay  is  fine  grained,  and  when 
dry,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  It  is  said  to^answer  exceed- 
ingly well  in  the  place  of  fuller's  earth ;  on  this  point  however,  I  have 
my  information  at  second  hand.  A  clay  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter has  recently  been  put  into  my  hands  from  Leominster,  where  it 
occurs  in  alternating  layers  with  sand.  Some  of  the  sand  of  this 
tertiary  formation,  especially  in  the  gneiss  region,  is  of  a  delicate 
white  color,  and  quite  pure.  In  some  cases,  when  its  finest  particles 
are  mixed  with  clay,  it  will  answer  very  well  for  giving  a  polish  to 
brass  and  other  metals.  This  variety  is  found  abundantly  in  Shutes- 
bury. 

Clay  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Alum. 

The  white  clay  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  is  employed  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum,  in  Salem ;  by  the  process  of  Chaptal,  I  sup- 
pose ;  although  the  details  are,  I  believe,  kept  secret.  By  his  method, 
sulphur  and  nitre  are  burnt  in  a  chamber  with  the  clay,  which,  after 
a  considerable  time,  is  lixiviated,  and  the  ley  evaporated.  There  is 
indeed,  a  variety  of  Clay  which  contains  sulphur,  that  will  produce 
alum  without  the  addition  jf  other  materials  ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  from  the  Vineyard  to  be  of  this  description.  At  any  rate  the 
alum  which  the  Salem  company  produce,  is  of  jPgood  quality,  and  is 
made  in  large  quantities.  They  formerly  obtained  their  clay  from 
Gay  Head  ;  but  they  now  procure  it  of  a  better  quality  from  the  west 
jside  of  the  island,  in  Chilmark. 

Clay  as  a  Manure. 

Writers  on  agriculture,  speak  of  clay  as  next  in  value  to  marl,  for 
manuring  light  and  sandy  lands ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  far- 
mers have  yet  something  to  learn  on  this  subject.  Marl,  they  cannot 
procure,  but  at  a  great  expense ;  but  clay  is  usually  at  hand — and  we 
have  very  much  of  the  land  which  it  will  help.  Yet  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  any  instance  the  experiment  has  been  thoroughly  made. 

Marl. 
Marl  for  our  farmers,  scarcely  exists  in  the  State,  except  in  a  few 
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places  in  Berkshire  county,  where  it  is  of  little  use,  because  the  soil 
already  contains  so  much  calcareous  matter.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Lancaster,  but  whether  in  large  or  small  quantities,  is  not 
stated.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  found  there  in  abundance.  In  Dux- 
bury  also,  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity.  In  Pittsfield,  is  a  bed 
of  earthy  marl,  but  not  extensive.  It  is  found  more  abundantly,  it  is 
said,  in  Lenox  ;  and  it  exists  also  in  Williamstown. 

Peat. 

This  useful  substance  must  be  regarded  as  alluvial  in  its  character, 
siace  the  process  of  its  formation  is  now  going  on.  It  results  chiefly 
from  mosses  and  other  plants,  more  or  less  decayed.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  it  is  found  in  great  quantities.  West  of  Worcester, 
it  has  scarcely  been  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  comparative  abun- 
dance of  wood.  It  will  probably,  however,  never  be  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  as  in  the  eastern.  I  have 
ascertained  the  existence  of  peat  in  the  following  towns,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  it  occurs  in  many  others.  There  are  two  varieties ;  the 
fibrous  and  the  compact.  In  the  former,  the  moss,  turf,  and  roots  out 
of  which  peat  is  formed,  have  not  lost  their  fibrous  structure :  but  in 
the  latter,  they  are  converted  into  a  compact  and  nearly  homogene- 
ous mass. 

The  fibrous  and  compact  varieties,  probably  exist  at  nearly  every 
locality.  I  am  sure  of  their  occurrence  in  Cambridge,  Newton,  and 
Lexington  ;  and  in  large  quantities.  Peat  is  abundant  in  Seckonk, 
Uxbridge,  Cohasset,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Medfield,  Walpole,  Wren- 
tham,  Dover,  Framingham,  Sudbury,  Topsfield,  Ipswich,  and  Nan- 
tucket. 

It  exists  and  has  been  dug  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  Pittsfield,. 
Hadley,  Leverett,  Shrewsbury,  Lancaster,  Southborough,  Hopkimon,. 
Medway,  Halifax,  Stoughton,  Boylston,  Reading,  Milton,  Necdham, 
Concord,  Billerica,  Bedford,  Waltham,  Watertown,  Acton,  Wilming- 
ton, Danvers,  Chelmsford  Hamilton,  and  in  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
Barnstable  county ;  certainly  in  Yarmouth,  Brewster,  Orleans,  East- 
ham,  Wellfleet,  and  Truro.  I  have  marked  on  the  map,  only  the 
most  important  localities. 

The  value  of  peat  for  fuel,  is  generally  known  \  but  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a  still  more  important  use  may  be 
made  of  it  in  agriculture.     Peat  swamps  in  Massachusetts  are  com- 
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tiionly  surrounded  by  light  and  poor  land.  While  the  swamp  itself 
contains  too  much  vegetable  matter,  imperfectly  decomposed,  the  land 
around  it  contains  too  little.  All  that  is  needed,  therefore,  is  to  em- 
ploy the  excess  of  the  one,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other. 
Hence,  as  an  English  writer  remarks,  **  peat  or  vegetable  matter, 
should  be  carried  from  the  peat  moss  to  the  poor  soil,  and  the  surface 
mould  from  the  poor  soil  to  the  peat  moss."  The  peat  ought  indeed 
to  be  converted  into  manure,  by  lying  awhile  in  a  barn  yard,  or  by 
mixing  lime,  or  other  substance  with  it ;  and  there  are  particular  di- 
rections to  be  observed  as  to  the  whole  process,  which  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  explain.  But  they  can  be  learned  in  works  on  agri- 
culture ;  and  whoever  undertakes  thus  to  make  use  of  peat,  without 
learning  the  results  of  enlightened  experience  on  the  subject,  will 
probably  fail  in  his  object.  But  since  great  benefit  has  been  derived 
from  the  use  of  peat  as  a  manure,  in  England  and  Ireland,  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  it  may  not  thus  be  applied  in  this  country  with 

equal  success. 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  existence  of  so  large  quantities  of  peat,  on 

Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket,  as  a  great  blessing  to  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
from  the  little  of  it,  which  I  observed  to  be  dug  there,  I  am  appre- 
hensive they  do  not  realize  its  value.  Most  of  the  soil  in  those  coun- 
ties is  precisely  of  that  kind,  which  needs  the  admixture  of  much 
vegetable  matter.  If  the  peat  swamps  could  be  drained,  and  after  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  peat,  be  covered  with  lighter  and  warm- 
er soil,  but  few  years  would  elapse  before  they  would  become  fine 
grass  plats ;  while  the  sandy  and  more  elevated  land,  enriched  by  the 
peat,  would  produce  large  crops  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  other  veg- 
etables. That  this  is  not  mere  hypothesis,  has  been  demonstrated  on 
a  small  scale,  at  least  upon  one  farm,  that  of  the  Hon.  John  Reed,  of 
Yarmouth.  Since  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  are  beginning  to 
turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  may 
we  not  expect  that  such  a  transformation  will  ere  long  be  common. 

A  few  other  mineral  substances,  interesting  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  may  perhaps  be  appropriately  noticed  in  this  place. 

1 .  Granular  Quartz  and  Sand  for  the  Manufacture  of  Glass, 

From  some  unknown  cause,  the  granular  quartz  in  Cheshire,  Berk- 
shire County,  is  so  much  disintegrated,  that  it  easily  crumbles  into  a 
beautiful  white  sand.  This  forms  a  good  material  for  glass,  and  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  years;    formerly  in 
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Cheshire  and  Warwick,  Mass.,  and  in  Utica,  N,  Y. ;  and  at  present 
in  Keene,  N.  H.  It  answers  well  for  Crown  and  cylinder  glass. 
The  quantity  is  incxhaustable.  It  is  sold  at  the  road,  one  mile  from 
the  bed,  at  6i  cents  per  bushel.  This  sand  is  employed  extensively 
in  Berkshire  in  the  process  of  sawing  marble. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  the  sand  associated  with  the 
tertiary  and  diluvial  formations  in  the  State,  particularly  in  the  gneiss 
region,  is  pure  enough  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
kinds  of  glass :  such  for  instance  as  is  found  in  Pelham  and  Leomin- 
ster. The  purest  and  coarsest  variety,  however,  that  I  have  met  with, 
forms  the  shores  of  Lock's  Pond,  in  the  North  West  part  of  Shutes- 
bury.  Similar  sand,  I  believe,  is  used  for  glass  making  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Connecticut 

When  examining  the  milk  white  quartz,  that  exists  in  mountain 
masses  in  the  east  part  of  Cumberland,  R.  I. :  the  inquiry  forced 
itself  upon  my  attention,  whether  it  might  not  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  ?  Those  particularly  acquainted  with  that  man- 
ufacture, can,  however,  judge  better  of  this  matter  than  myself. 

2.  Buhrstone. 

In  the  same  hill  that  furnishes  the  fine  stratified  quartz  rock  for 
architectural  purposes,  in  Washington,  three  miles  from  Pittsfield,  a 
porous  quartz  is  found,  which  greatly  resembles,  and  is  used  instead 
of  buhrstone,  for  millstones.  Whether  geologists  would  allow  it  to 
be  real  buhrstone,  may  admit  of  doubt ;  since  it  is  unquestionably  a 
rock  of  primitive  formation ;  whereas  the  real  Paris  buhrstone,  is  a 
member  of  the  tertiary  formation.  But  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  this  question  is  of  little  importance,  since  the  rock  seems  to  an- 
swer nearly  all  the  purposes  of  buhrstone  so  well  that  it  is  employed 
somewhat  extensively  for  millstones.  These  are  manufactured  near 
the  ledge,  and  sold  for  seventy  or  eighty  dollars  each.  I  am  told 
that  they  answer  well,  especially  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain.  I 
should  presume  that  the  only  difficulty  would  lie  in  their  being  less 
tough  than  the  genuine  buhrstone.  The  quantity  at  the  ledge  is  in- 
exhaustible. 

Sometimes  our  citizens  employ  the  finer  and  more  compact  varie- 
ties of  granite  for  millstones.  I  have  seen  even  a  coarse  conglome- 
rate, or  puddingstone,  used  for  this  purpose.  And  while  upon  this 
subject,  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  employ  our  greenstone,  and  other  hornblend  rocks,  for  mill- 
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stones.  In  Great  Britain,  basalt  has  been,  within  a  few  years,  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  found  even  superior  to  the  French  buhrstone ; 
and  our  greenstone  is  only  a  variety  of  the  same  rock ;  indeed,  some 
of  our  greenstone  cannot  be  distinguished,  by  the  eye,  from  the  Eu- 
ropean basalt.  It  is  generally  extremely  compact  and  tough ;  and 
although  its  preparation  might  require  a  little  more  labor  than  the 
buhrstone,  yet  it  would  doubtless  last  enough  longer  amply  to  pay  for 
the  additional  labor:  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valle}%  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Map,  greenstone  exists  in  great 
quantities.  It  also  occurs  in  small  beds  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  gneiss  region  ;  and  of  a  kind,  which  I  should  suppose  from  its 
appearance,  would  answer  the  purpose  even  better  than  that  of  the 
extensive  ranges  above  mentioned. 

Coal 

Of  this  mineral,  the  object  of  so  much  interest  in  every  civilized 
country,  there  arc  found  three  distinct  species  ;  all  of  which  are  some- 
times employed  as  fuel.  The  most  common  in  E\irope,  which  is 
there  considered  the  best,  is  the  bituminous  coal,  or  that  containing  bi- 
tumen. This  burns  readily  with  a  yellow  or  white  flame.  A  second 
species  is  the  anthracite,  or  stone  coal ;  which  is  generally  described 
as  burning  without  flame,  because  destitute  of  bitumen.  The  anthra- 
cites f/f  this  country,  however,  burn  with  the  flame  that  results  from 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  ;  this  gas  existing  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, cither  with  the  carbon,  or  in  the  water  which  the  anthracite  con- 
tains; and  it  is  liberated  by  the  heat.  The  great  diflicuhy  in  the  use 
of  anthracite,  consists  in  igniting  it:  a  diflicuhy  which  has  almost 
disappeared  before  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen.  In  Europe, 
Anthracite  has  been  described  as  of  little  value:  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Killkenny  coal.  But  our  Anthracite  is  either  of  a  qual- 
ity superior  to  the  European,  or  we  have  learned  better  methods  of 
employing  it.  All  the  coal  obtained  from  the  inexhaustible  beds  of 
that  mineral  along  the  Susquehannah,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill,  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  anthracite  ;  and  wherever  it  is  skillfully  used,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  decidedly  preferred  to  the  best  bituminous  coals  of  England, 
or  the  United  States.  The  coal  from  Rhode  Island,  (chiefly  from 
Portsmouth  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island,  is  also  anthracite.  The 
Worcester  coal  belongs  to  the  same  species  :  indeed,  every  enlighten- 
ed man  in  this  country  now  regards  our  anthracite  as  a  great  national 
blessing.     But  in  Great  Britain,  their  geological  writers  speak  of  the- 
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anthracites  found  in  Ireland  and  on  the  European  continent,  as  ^  car- 
bonaceous  matters  that  can  never  be  profitably  worked,  so  as  to  be^ 
come  objects  of  statistical  interest." — (Ure.)  "  And  Mr.  Conybeare* 
in  his  admirable  view  of  the  English  coal  formations,  speaks  of  the 
deposit  of  bituminous  coal,  as  "  the  only  one  capable  of  being  applied 
to  purposes  of  extensive  utility,  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  whole 
geological  series."  Is  net  this  an  example  of  that  hasty  generaliza^ 
tion,  to  which  geologists  are  so  prone  ? 

A  third  sort  of  coal  is  commonly  enumerated,  called  lignite^  con- 
sisting of  wood  partially  carbonized,  and  still  retaining  its  form,  more 
or  less  distinctly.  All  the  kinds  of  coal  that  have  been  mentioned, 
are  found  in  Massachusetts ;  the  lignite  on  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  the 
bituminous  coal  on  the  Connecticut  river,  particularly  at  South  Had- 
ley ;  and  the  anthracite  at  Worcester,  and  in  small  quantities,  in  the 
north  part  of  Middlcbo rough,  in  Bridgewater,  and  West  Bridgewa- 
ter,  in  Wrentham  and  Braintree,  and  near  the  line  of  the  state  in 
Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  found  also  in  small  quantities  at 
Turner's  Falls,  at  Southampton,  and  at  Enfield  Falls,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  But  do  they  occur  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of 
such  quality,  as  to  render  them  of  any  statistical  value  ? 

The  lignite  exists  in  beds  several  feet  thick,  in  the  clay  of  the  Vine- 
yard :  and  ahhough  used  as  fuel  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  burns 
so  poorly  that  it  will  not  be  much  used  probably,  until  fuel  shall  be- 
come much  more  scarce. 

Grenuine  bituminous  coal,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  te 
advantage,  has  never  been  found,  except  in  connection  with  a  partic- 
ular scries  of  rock,  called  the  Coal  Formation.  Such  a  formation 
has  long  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut :  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  and  the 
strata  have  been  bored  in  South  Hadley,  at  least,  in  two  instances,  and 
once  by  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  real  European  coal  formations. 
Several  years  ago,  I  myself  delineated  a  coal  formation,  on  a  geolog- 
ical map  of  the  Connecticut,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science.  But  further  examination  has  brought  me,  unwillingly,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  no  such  formation  exists  in  that  valley,  and  that 
the  one  which  1  then  regarded  as  real  coal  measures,  is  in  fact  the 
new  red  sandstone,  or  its  erjuivalent.  In  another  part  of  this  report, 
I  shall  give  my  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  But  I  would  remark, 
that  I  do  not  feel  so  much  confidence  in  this  opinion,  that  I  would 
urge  the  entire  abandonment  of  all  efiforts  to  find  coal ;    for  the  factf 
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stated  in  respect  to  anthracite,  will  justify  the  opinion,  that  even  if 
the  rocks  under  consideration,  are  new  red  sandstone,  bituminous 
coal  may  exist  in  it,  in  suiHcient  quantities  to  be  worth  exploring ; 
although  in  Europe  it  occurs  in  such  rocks  only  in  thin  seams.  Cer- 
tainly the  coal  found  at  South  Hadley  was  of  a  superior  quality. 

If,  as  I  suppose,  the  rock  under  consideration  be  the  new  red 
sandstone,  there  is  another  fact  that  ought  to  be  recollected,  viz.  that 
this  rock,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  associated  with  rock  salt, 
salt  springs,  and  gypsum.  No  trace  of  rock  salt  has  been  found  in 
the  Connecticut  valley ;  and  as  yet  only  a  small  quantity  of  gypsum 
has  been  discovered.  Professor  Silliman  found  a  little  of  this  mine- 
ral in  the  greenstone,  associated  w^ith  the  sandstone  in  Deerfield,  and 
Mr.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  academy  in  Westfield,  found  the  same  in 
thin  scales,  between  the  layers  of  the  shalc^  connected  with  the  sand- 
stone, on  the  banks  of  Westfield  river  in  West  Springfield.  I  found 
a  litile  of  it  also  in  the  shale  at  South  Hadley  canal.  These  facts 
are  suflicient  encouragement  for  the  research  after  gypsum.  And 
when  we  recollect  that  on  account  of  the  softness  of  this  mineral,  it  is 
liable  to  be  deeply  worn  away  at  the  surface,  we  should  by  no  means 
despair  of  its  existence  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  I  have 
compared  a  collection  of  specimens  from  the  new  red  sandstone,  that 
contains  the  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  rocks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  and  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

As  to  anthracite  coal,  it  seems  to  occupy  a  wider  range  among  the 
rocks,  than  genuine  bituminous  coal.  Generally,  however,  the  for- 
mer occurs  lower  down  in  the  rocks — that  is  in  older  rocks — than 
the  latter.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  transition  rocks  : 
and  sometimes  in  the  primitive.  In  this  country  it  is  found  in  both 
these  classes  of  rocks.  We  have  in  the  United  States,  at  least  three 
extensive  deposits  of  anthracite :  the  largest  is  in  Pennsylvania ;  the 
next  largest  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  the  smallest  in  Worcester.  I  have 
examined  them  all,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  rocks 
containing  this  coal,  are  at  least,  as  low  down  in  the  series  as  the  tran- 
sition class  :  and  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion,  that  they  all  lie  below 
the  Independent  coal  formation  of  Europe ;  I  mean  on  the  scale  of 
rocks.  I  suspect  that  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  occurs  in  the 
higher  beds  of  the  graywacke,  perhaps  even  in  the  millstone  grit,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  anthracite,  in  the  lower  beds  of  graywacke.  There 
is  no  geological  connection  between  the  Rhode  Island  and  Worces- 
ter coal,  as  Dr.    Meade  and   others  have  supposed.     By  inspecting 
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the  Map,  the  two  localities  will  be  seen  to  be  separated  by  granite 
and  gneiss,  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  across.  The  Worcester  coal 
occurs  in  an  imperfect  kind  of  mica  slate.  It  is  what  Humboldt  calls 
trasition  mica  slate :  for  a  few  miles  north,  it  passes  into  distinct  argil- 
laceous slate.  Following  the  range  south  from  Worcester,  it  be- 
comes more  decidedly  micaceous,  and  probably  there  forms  a  bed  in 
gneiss.  Indeed,  in  Dudley,  I  saw  the  same  rock  surrounded  by 
gD&88,  and  highly  impregnated  with  anthracite. 

The  bed  of  anthracite  in  Worcester,  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  and 
has  a  moderate  dip  to  the  northeast.  It  has  been  explored  only  a 
few  feet,  and  the  operations  are  now  suspended.  To  continue  them 
advantageously,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  down  the  hill,  and  remove 
the  soil  30  as  to  find  the  lateral  outcrop  of  the  bed,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  accumulation  of  water.     This  work  has  been  already  commenced. 

The  Rhode  Island  beds  of  this  coal  were  opened  several  years 
ago,  before  the  value  of  it  was  justly  appreciated  by  the  community. 
The  sales  not  beiug  brisk,  the  works  were  abandoned,  and  have  never 
since  been  resumed ;  so  that  on  account  of  the  rubbish,  I  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  width  of  the  beds.  I  have  always  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  abundance  of  coal.  The  beds  are  less  favorably 
Bituated  for  working,  than  that  at  Worcester. 

The  extensive,  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal,  is  a  conclusivo  testimony  to  its  first  rate  excellence. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Bull  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  those 
of  Professor  Silliman,  recorded  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  show  that  the  best  Rhode  Island 
coal  is  not  greatly  inferior.  The  Worcester  coal,  burns  with  more 
difficulty;  but  gentlemay  who  have  fairly  tried  it,  and  on  whose 
testimony  I  can  depend,  assure  me,  that  it  may  be  employed  suc- 
cessfully, and  comfortably  for  fuel.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
its  quality  is  inferior  to  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  to  that  of 
Rhode  Island,*  But  it  may  be  very  much  inferior,  and  yet  for  many 
purposes,  be  exceedingly  valuable.  The  fact  is,  anthracite  has  to 
struggle  with  prejudices  wherever  it  is  first  introduced,  arising  chiefly 

*  According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Bull,  a  pound  of  the  best  Pennsjlvama 
anthracite  maintained  ten  degrees  of  heat  in  a  room,  13  hours  and  40  minutes;  a 
pound  of  the  Rhode  Island  coal  maintained  the  same  heat  in  the  same  room,  9  hours 
and  30  minutes ;  and  a  pound  of  the  Worcester  coal,  kept  up  the  same  heat  only  7 
hours  and  50  minutes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Worces- 
ter coal,  is  one  third  greater  than  that  of  the  coal  from  the  two  former  localities. 
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from  the  comparative  difficulty  with  which  it  is  ignited ;  and  it  hap- 
pens in  regard  to  this  substance,  as  with  most  things  new  and  untried, 
that  the  community  generally  feel,  as  if  their  business  was  to  find  as 
many  objections  to  it  as  possible ;  and  the  man  who  would  bring  any 
new  substance  into  general  use,  needs  no  small  share  of  patience,  and 
perse verence.  Dr.  Meade  states,  that  an  experiment  made  several 
years  ago  at  Smithfield,  upon  the  burning  of  limestone,  with  the 
Rhode  Island  coal,  and  another  upon  the  burning  of  brick,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  were  thought  to  be  complete  failures,  because  the 
heat  was  so  intense,  that  the  surface  of  the  lime  and  of  the  bricks  was 
vitrified ;  whereas  the  fact  ought  to  have  taught  the  experimenters,  that 
a  more  careful  regulation  of  the  heat  would  ensure  success.  Indeed, 
I  predict,  that  ere  long,  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  strong  and  steady 
heat  is  required,  anthracite  will  be  found  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of 

(fuel ;  and  that  the  anthracite  of  Rhode   Island,  and   even  that  of 
Worcester,  will  be  considered  by  posterity,  if  not  by  the  present 
s  generation,  as  a  treasure  of  great  value.     The  Pennsylvania  coal  may 

■  indeed,  for  a  great  many  years,  command  the  market ;  but  I  appre- 

I  hend,   that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  expense  of  its  transporta- 

\  tion  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  it,  will  lead 

?  to  the  re-opening  of  the  pits,  that  are  now  abandoned  in  New  England. 

;  In  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  anthracite  of  Worcester  and 

I  €ven  that  of  Rhode  Island,  are  inferior  to  the  Pennsylvania  anthra- 

I  cite,  geological  considerations  confirm  the  results  of  experiments. 

/  Baron  Humboldt,   who   has  probably  seen   more  of  the  rocks  of 

:  the  globe,  than   any   man   living,    remarks,  that   "  anthracite   is  a 

'  more  ancient  formation  than  coal,  and  a  more  recent  formation  than 

graphite,  or  carburetted  iron.  Carbon  becomes  more  hydrogenated, 
in  proportion  as  it  appioaches  the  secondary  rocks.^*  This  last  sen- 
tence, divested  of  its  technical  obscurity,  means,  if  I  understand  it, 
that  the  newer  the  rock  in  which  the  carbon  is  found,  the  greater  will 
be  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  combined  with  it :  and  we  know  that  an 
increase  of  hydrogen,  will  render  coal  more  combustible.  Now  if 
I  am  correct  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Worcester  anthracite  is  contain- 
ed in  older  rocks  than  that  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  anthracite  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  rocks  still  newer  than  those  of  Rhode  Island, 
we  might  expect,  that  the  newer  would  prove  the  best  for  fuel, 
Bnd  the  older  the  poorest,  because  containing  the  least  hydro- 
gen. The  quantity  of  carbon,  however,  in  the  Worcester  coal, 
js  believed  to  be  nearly  as  great,  as  in  that  from  Rhode  Island  and 
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PenDBylrania ;  although  no  analgia  bu  been  made  of  ihe  former. 
But  carbon  is  less  combustible  than  hfdrogcn.  Yet  I  can  hardlv  be- 
lieve, that  a  coal,  which  contains  probablr  noi  leu  than  90  per  cen- 
tum of  carbon,  shoald  not  be  employed,  in  aame  war  cr  other,  as  tbI- 
nable  fuel. 

The  fonnaiion  which  I  hare  denominated  erar  wacke,  and  which 
contains  the  anthracite  in  Rhode  Island,  extends  northerly  in  interrup- 
ted patches,  nearly  across  the  whole  of  Massachusetts:  as  may  be 
seen  on  Ihe  Map.  The  most  southern  patch,  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  of  Bristol  and  part  of  Plymouth  county:  the  second  branches 
from  the  first  at  Wrcntbam,  and  extends  to  Dedham;  the  :hird  in- 
cludes several  towns  in  the  rtcinity  of  Boston;  and  the  £>urh  is  in 
Rowley  and  Xcwburj'  in  Esses  couniy-  I  knowofnor-^ioa.  wriTor* 
partofthis  formation  should  contain  anthracite  n::L-.rtL&n  fer.-.^L^-r: 
and  hence  we  may  reasonably  look  hj  it  in  any  par.  of  :Le  znyKi'dt 
formation,  exhibited  on  the  Map.  Tbt^transirion  i;:i-a  »!i:e  '■..zrA::..;.; 
the  Worcester  anthracite.  occ;ipi«fS.  as  ihe  Map  will  >*.v.t.a  Isri":  y.-- 
tion  of  the  northeastern  pan  of  th-.- slate :  an-:  i'  •Aoili  i.'a\x  tr.m.'j':  ■.: 
other  beds  of  that  mineral  should  be  i,un'i  in  i-„ 
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This  substance  has  the  color  of  lead,  ieaies  a  trace  i.ie  d^:  ceuJ 
upon  paper,  and  bears  the  common  name,  i/l^ri:  haJ :  '.,u;  I:  C/i-air,)  ii9 
lead.  It  is  composed  of  abov^  '.'<>  f-;r  cen!'..m  r.i  carv^r^  aai  '.-.e  re*". ;« 
iron  and  earthy  matter-  Hence  i;  cm'tti  ha'.  .;",e  :r::t.  >-nit  Tar.^;»* 
of  anthracite.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  the  form  in  v.'r.'.:':.  :?.-t..-.  ■;-,?■ 
in  the  oldest  of  ihe  roctS  In  Ma>i3:hj»*~*  i:  fri.*-'  „-.  —e,-*  i: 
the  most  importani  locality,  which  i»  in  Siurbri'ire.  I:  ;•.'■:»■  .■■■.  ,.'v 
in  a  bed,  i-arA-in^  in  width  from  an  in:h  ir,  iv.'i: -.tc,  {':-'.  ir.i  -m-- 
able  along  the  surface,  nearly  f.ne  h'.in'ired  ro^".  A  :.-t::.-.^i  ::  v-ia.^ 
ago  this.bed  was  opened:  and  several  My.!  <■,!  :;.e  L-rsj:..:- '.'ta.-.'; 
It  was  then  abandoned  :  but  wi;hin  a  ;Vw  vw>  ;h*  eij, ■.■»■,■..■.  :.-,» 
been  recommenced,  and  already  m'.r^  tiian  ahior:'^  ■,-..-.*  ;,»:t  ■>;*,-. 
obtained.  In  some  places  lie  eif^aTation  is  •>;  '.r  T*  i'**-,  iwj,. 
The  quality  of  the  graphite  is  excellent  and  woald  WA  ftzer  hycrjcr 
parison,  with  almost  any  in  ibe  world.  To  wha:  tvj:\.:  c.  t^tj  be  »Jtr 
lained,  it  is  not  possible  ai  present  tt  determiae.  Ti;e  &et.  !^  i^ 
bed  descends,  almost  perpend icularlr,  into  the  earth,  it  n:Ler  hb&v.t- 
able  to  the  mioeT.  Yet,  as  it  is  found  upon  elenuj  fnauL  'J>c 
mine  can  be  coovenienily  drained  bf  laieni  f oti  or  miiu  v*  a  rtjut/'i- 
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erable  d(3pth ;  and  probably  the  exploration  may  be  profitably  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  with  little  machinery. 

Graphite  is  employed  for  pencils,  crucibles,  lubricating  machinery, 
&c.  It  occurs  at  several  other  localities  in  Massachusetts,  besides  that 
in  Sturbridge,  but  not  in  large  quantities,  except  perhaps  in  Hinsdale. 
It  is  said  that  a  good  bed  of  it  has  been  opened  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  substitute  for  Emery. 

No  real  emery  has  yet  been  found  in  Massachusetts ;  but  a  rock 
composed  of  garnet  and  anthophyllite  or  augite,  occurs  in  North 
Brookfield,  which  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  that  mineral,  and 
it  is  said  to  answer  well.  The  powder  of  the  garnet,  although  much 
inferior  in  hardness  to  real  emer}%  is  indeed  sometimes  called  in  com- 
merce, red  emery.  The  rock  in  Brookfield  is  abundant,  and  may 
prove  valuable. 

Tripoli  or  Rotten  Stone. 

At  Paine's  quarry  of  limestone  in  West  Springfield,  I  found  a  min- 
eral which  subsequent  examination  has  convinced  me  is  genuine  rot- 
ten stone:  and  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  examining  it,  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  I  did  not  observe  whether  it  can 
be  obtained  in  large  quantity,  though  I  saw  not  a  little  of  it.  Should 
it  prove  to  be  abundant  and  genuine,  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  economical  minerals. 

A  similar  mineral  occurs  in  the  new  red  sandstone  at  South-  Had- 
ley  CanaF.     But  I  do  not  yet  know  its  extent  or  precise  situation. 

Native  Alum. 

This  valuable  substance  has  recently  been  found  in  at  least  two  pla- 
ces in  Worcester  county.  It  occurs  on  a  variety  of  the  gneiss  rock  of 
that  county  in  delicate  plumose  or  feather  form  masses  along  with 
copperas.  Both  these  substances  undoubtedly  proceed  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  and  the  iron  pyrites  which  it  contains.  Hence 
as  we  know  that  artificial  means  will  aid  the  production  of  copperas 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  the  same  in  respect  to  the 
alum  as  we  know  is  done  in  other  rocks.  But  no  trial  that  I  know  of 
has  yet  been  made.  I  have  received  this  alum  from  two  places  viz. 
Leominster  and  Barre.  A  fuller  account  of  it  will  be  given  in  the 
third  part  of  the  report. 
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paint  is  excellent.  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  several  years,  of  hav- 
ing various  articles  in  the  laboratory,  such  as  the  pneumatic  cistern, 
gazometer,  &c.  covered  with  it ;  and  it  answers  a  good  purpose,  al- 
though I  have  prepared  it,  not  according  to  the  patent,  but  simply  by 
grinding  it  in  a  plaster  mill  and  mixing  it  with  oil.  The  greatest  de- 
fect in  this  paint,  seems  to  be,  that  it  has  less  body  than  lead,  although 
I  doubt  not  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  this  difficulty.  When 
the  barytes  is  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  lampblack,  it  is  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  ev^r  seen,  for 
labelling  glass  bottles,  &c.  in  a  laboratory,  and  indeed  for  any  situation 
exposed  to  active  chemical  agents. 

The  new  alkali,  lilhia,  is  found  chiefly  in  two  minerals,  called  peta- 
lite  and  spodumene,  which,  in  Europe,  are  very  rare.  But  in  Mass- 
achusetts they  occur  in  very  great  quantities ;  particularly  the  latter. 
The  former  is  found  in  Bolton,  and  the  latter  in  Goshen,  Chesterfield, 
Norwich  and  Sterling.  The  lithia  can  now  be  obtained,  by  a  chem- 
ical process,  from  the  minerals  of  these  localities,  in  any  quantity ;  and 
should  it  prove  to  be  a  useful  substance,  as  every  alkali  is  likely  to 
be,  these  minerals  may  become  an  object  of  importance. 

Among  the  minerals  in  the  State,  that  may  be  employed  by  the 
lapidaries,  for  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  mentioned  chalcedony. 
Almost  all  its  varieties  occur  in  the  greenstone  ranges,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  some  of  the  agates  which  it  forms  are  quite 
large,  and  need  only  polishing  to  be  elegant.  It  occurs  also  in  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  masses  of  great  size,  and  it  may  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  lapidary. 

Agates,  both  banded  and  brecciated,  are  found  in  the  State,  made 
up  of  quartz,  hornstone,  chalcedony,  &c.  of  various  colors.  The 
largest  and  most  perfect  specimen  of  quartzose  agate  breccia,  which 
I  have  found,  was  shown  me  at  Rochester  Centre ;  and  I  was  told  it 
was  broken  from  a  much  larger  mass,  in  the  same  town. 

In  Saugus,  near  the  center,  is  a  fine  locality  of  red  jasper.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  striped,  and  if  needed  for  ornaments,  would  un- 
doubtedly admit  a  fine  polish.  The  bed  or  vein  has  not  been  ex- 
plored at  all,  except  that  a  few  fragments  have  been  broken  oflTby 
the  passing  mineralogist. 

We  have  beryls,  somewhat  numerous,  and  sometimes  very  large  ^ 
but  probably  they  are  not  delicate  enough,  and  are  too  much  divided 
by  seams,  to  be  employed  for  elegant  ornaments. 

A  garnet  or  cinnamon  stone  was  found  by  Professor  Webster  in 
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Carlisle,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  is  a  splendid  gem.  Good  speci- 
mens, however,  cannot  now  be  obtained,  without  farther  exploration 
of  the  soil,  or  the  rock. 

The  quartz  crystals,  that  occur  at  several  localities,  are  very  per- 
fect, and  might  be  used  for  watch  seals,  ring  stones,  spectacles,  &c. ; 
those,  for  instance,  found  at  Pelham,  Southampton  and  Williams- 
burg. The  smoky  quartz  occurs  at  a  few  localities,  and  is  fine  for 
ornaments.  At  Southampton,  Pelham  and  Middlefield,  is  found  the 
yellow  quartz,  which  in  some  instances,  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  genuine  topaz.  The  rose  red  quartz  occurs  at  several  places, 
as  at  Chelmsford,  Chesterfield,  Chester,  Williamsburgh  and  Bland- 
ford  ;  and  sometimes,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  of  a  good  quality  to 
be  wrought  into  ornamental  articles ;  particularly,  at  one  or  two  lo- 
calities recently  discovered.  The  amethyst,  which  occurs  in  green- 
stone, near  Connecticut  river,  is  of  a  delicate  color,  and,  if  it  can 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  be  employed  in  the  ornamental 
arts. 

Some  of  the  adularia  that  is  common  in  the  gneiss  of  Brimfield, 
Southbridge,  &c.  I  presume,  would  answer  well  for  watch  seals, 
rings  and  trinkets ;  particularly,  a  greenish  variety,  occuring  near 
the  center  of  the  latter  place.  I  have  seen  an  elegant  watch  seal,  cut 
from  the  adularia  of  this  locality.  A  polished  specimen  will  be  found 
in  the  collection. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  amber  has  been  found  in  Martha's 
Vineyard,  at  Gray  Head,  and  on  Nantucket.  At  the  latter  place  one 
or  two  masses  were  found,  weighing  a  pound  or  more.  The  tertiary 
formation  of  these  islands  is  precisely  the  place  where  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  this  mineral,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  lignite. 

METALS  AND  THEIR  ORES. 

It  leroains  only,  in  giving  the  economical  geology  of  Massachusetts, 
to  describe  the  metals  and  metallic  ores  which  have  been  found  in 
the  state,  and  are  applicable  to  useful  purposes.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  metal  most  abundant  and  most  useful :  viz. 

The  bog  iron  ore  is  most  common,  but  I  shall  give  an  account  of 
the  different  species  in  regular  order. 
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Mine  of  Arsenical  Iron  and  Carbonate  of  Iron^  in  Worcester. 

In  the  town  of  Worcester,  in  mica  slate,  is  a  bed  of  these  ores, 
which  w^as  explored  to  some  depth,  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  search 
of  the  precious  metals.  A  little  galena  or  lead  ore  is  found  also,  in 
the  same  mine.  As  the  excavations  arc  now  nearly  filled  up,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  this  bed. 

Arsenical  iron  is  seldom  explored  for  the  purpose  of  getting  malle- 
able iron  from  it ;  although  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  arsenic 
it  contains,  and  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The 
carbonate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  ore ;  and  has  received  the  name  of 
steel  ore,  because  it  may  be  readily  converted  into  steel. 

Mine  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  and  Zinc,  in  Sterling. 

This  is  a  bed,  in  mica  slate,  just  like  that  at  Worcester  ;  and  was 
extensively  explored  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  same  purpose 
which  led  to  the  opening  of  that  bed,  viz.  the  discovery  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  carbonate  is  the  most  abundant  ore,  and  lies  scattered 
about  the  excavation,  in  considerable  quantities ;  although  the  sulphu- 
ret is  common,  which  is  sometimes  arsenical.  A  reddish,  foilated  sul- 
phuret of  Zinc  also  occurs  here,  in  considerable  quantity,  and  some 
sulphuret  of  lead.  Whether  this  mine  will  be  found  worth  exploring, 
it  is  difficult,  in  its  present  state,  to  determine.  If  it  aflbrd  the  car^ 
bonate  of  iron  in  large  quantities,  it  will  certainly  repay  the  effort.  It 
lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  east  of  the  center  of  the  town. 

Chr ornate  of  Iron. 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  a  small  rounded  mass  of  this  ore, 
ao  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  the  paint  called  chrome  yellow^  was 
found,  a  few  years  since,  in  Cummington,  by  Dr.  Porter. 

Postscript.  While  the  second  edition  of  this  Report  was  passing 
through  the  press,  I  have  discovered  the  chromate  of  Iron  in  serpen- 
tine in  Blandford.  The  serpentine  itself  has  been  brought  to  light 
since  the  printing  of  the  first  edition,  and  occurs  in  the  northwest  part 
of  this  town.  The  chromate  is  disseminated  through  the  serpentine 
and  exists  in  it  also  in  considerable  masses,  or  in  veins.  I  picked  up 
specimens  of  from  four  to  ^ye  pounds  weight ;  but  made  no  explora- 
tion to  ascertain  the  quantity  in  the  rock.  The  mineralogical  char- 
acter of  this  mineral  will  be  reserved  for  the  third  part  of  the  report. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  notice  will  call  the  attention  of  practical  men  to 
ibis  locality. 
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seem  to  be  abundant,  the  bed  being  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  feet 
wide.  It  has  been  wrought  to  some  extent ;  but  the  operations  are  at 
present  suspended.  It  belongs  to  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen.  Micaceous 
oxide  of  iron  occurs  at  the  same  bed. 

The  same  bed  of  ore  makes  its  appearance  a  mile  or  two  south  of 
the  excavation :  and  also,  as  I  have  been  told,  two  or  three  miles 
north,  in  Charlemont. 


In  Bernardston. 

As  already  remarked  in  the  postscript  to  limestome,  this  forms  a 
bed  several  feet  thick  in  limestone,  dipping  at  -a  moderate  angle  to  the 
south  east.     When  the  ore  was  formerly  worked,  some  complaint  was 

Jl  made,  as  if  it  did  not  produce  the  best  of  iron.     But  probably  the 

trials  then  made  were  very  imperfect.      The  ore  is  doubtless  very 

i  abundant,  and  I  should  think  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  iron 

manufacturer. 

tn  Somerset^  Yt. 

This  bed  is  similarly  situated  to  that  in  Hawley,  and  in  the  same 
range  of  talcose  slate,  although  twenty  miles  north  of  the  north  line 
of  Massachusetts.  The  ore,  yielding  78  per  cent  of  iron,  is  of  the 
first  quality ;  and  this  spot  is  peculiarly  interesting  on  another  ac- 
•count,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  the  sequel. 

In  Winchester,  N.  H, 

This  bed  is  only  two  or  three  miles  north  of  the  line  of  Massa- 
'       chusetts,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  abundant,  though  for  some  reason 
the  working  of  it  has  ceased.     The  ore  very  much  resembles  that 
from  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  Cumberland,  R,  I 

Dr.  Robinson  says  that  he  has  obtained  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
from  "  most  of  the  thirteen  mine  holes"  which  he  visited  in  that  town. 
But  the  principal  bed  of  ore,  lies  about  two  miles  north  east  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  constitutes  a  large  hill.  It  is  obtained  with  great 
facility  by  blasting.  It  contains  however  several  foreign  minerals, 
■SO  that  as  it  is  now  worked,  it  yields  only  about  30  per  cent  of  iron. 
This  is  probably  far  less  than  it  contains ;  for  it  has  a  high  specific 
gravity.  The  ore  is  smelted  principally  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
owned  by  General  Leach  of  Easton,  and  will  furnish  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply. 
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Ma^etic  oxide  of  iron  is  found  at  other  places  in  Massnchusdts ; 
as  at  Woburn,  in  a  vein  of  greenstone,  associated  with  siilphiiret  of 
copper;  but  at  none  of  the  localities,  in  tjunntity  sufficient  lo  tnuke 
it  an  object  for  the  miner. 

Micaeetms  oxide  of  Iron. 
This  ore,  which  is  found  abundantly  at  Hawley  with  the  magnetic 
oxide,  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  elegant  specimens  in  the  world  ; 
and  I  know  not  why  it  should  not  produce  good  iron.  Indeed,  1  I)l- 
lieve  it  has  been  smelted  within  a  few  years,  along  with  the  magnetic 
oiide. 

Vein  of  micaceous  oxide  in  Montague. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Miller's  river  is  a  hill  of  considerable  extent. 
which  appears  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  reins  of  this  ore.  The 
largest  which  comes  in  sight,  is  in  the  south  east  part  of  the  hill,  til 
the  top  of  a  ledge  of  mica  slate  and  granite,  and  is  several  feet  in 
width.  It  is  favourably  situated  for  exploration,  and  unless  the  ore  is 
injured  by  an  occasional  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  might  not  be  profitably  wrought.  Wood  is  very  abundant  in 
the  vicinity,  and  it  is  not  far  from  Connecticut  river.  Good  mica- 
ceous oxide  of  iron,  yields  about  70  pter  cent,  of  excellent  iron. 

According  lo  Professor  Webster,  thin  veins  of  micaceous  iron  ore, 
e^iisi  in  the  porphyry  of  Maiden,  which  were  formerly  wrought  to 
some  extent.  It  occurs  also  in  graywaeke,  at  Brighton,  and  in  green- 
stone at  Charlestown,  according  to  the  Messrs.  Danas. 

Hydrate  of  Iron. 
Several  varieties  of  ore  heretofore  regarded  as  distinct  species  have- 
lately  been  brought  together  under  this  name,  it  embraces  brown 
and  red  oxides,  and  the  argillaceous  oxides,  and  of  course  compre- 
hends the  greater  part  of  the  iron  ores  in  the  State.  I  shall  dr^criW 
the  different  varieties  under  the  names  that  have  been  most  common- 
ly applied  to  them. 

Btdt  of  Btokk  oxide  of  Iron. 
This  ore  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  it  occurs  in  the-  looae  soil' 
above  the  rocks,  so  aa  to  be  easily  obtained.  Hence  it  i>  naed  to  a 
greater  extent,  perhaps,  in  our  country,  than  any  other  variety.  A 
very  extensive  series  of  beds  of  this  ore,  accompanies  the  liniestonc 
that  is  80  abundant  along  the  western  mar^n  of  Conuecticoi,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  and  Vermont ;  although,  as  the  beds  lie  upon  the  clay  that 
is  deposited  above  all  the  solid  rocksr,  they  hare  no  necessary  connect 
tion  with  the  limestone. 

Beds  in  Lenox. 

These  have  been  explored  to  some  extent  in  the  village,  and  a  mile 
or  two  farther  west.     The  ore  is  good,  I  believe,  but  at  present  it  is 
:   *  not  used. 
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Beds  in  Richmond. 

These  appear  to  be  numerous  and  extensive.     They  are  wrought 
to  some  extent. 

Bed  in  West  Stockhridge. 


\  This  furnishes  good  ore,  and  is  explored  more  extensively  than  any 

.•  other  I  saw  in  the  county.     The  farmer  who  owns  it  receives  thirty 

}  seven  cents  and  a  half  per  ton,  of  those  who  dig  it. 

In  Salisbury,  Ct. 

I  .  The  beds  here  are  very  large,  and  have  been  exterisively  explored. 

The  Salisbury  iron  is  known  far  and  wide. 

In  Bennington^  Vt. 

Here  also  the  same  ore  is  dug  to  some  extent ;  and  these  beds 
seem  to  deserve  a  notice,  because  they  lie,  like  those  in  Salisbury, 
upon  the  borders  of  Massachusetts. 

In  all  the  beds  of  brown  oxide  of  iron  mentioned  above,  we  find 
the  brown  haematite  in  all  its  forms,  the  compact  variety,  and  the 
ochrey  bro^vn  oxide,  or  yellow  ochre.  Manganese  also  is  found  in 
them  all,  and  at  Bennington  in  large  quantities ;  although  I  have 
been  told,  that  this  locality  is  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  of  a  supe- 
rior quality. 

The  red  oxide  of  iron  is  found,  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
at  the  localities  above  mentioned.  It  exists,  also,  in  other  places  in 
the  State,  and  especially  at  Conway,  with  manganese ;  although  it  is 
not,  as  yet,  found  in  large  quantities.  Argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  is 
likewise  found  at  most  of  the  haDmatite  beds  above  described. 

/;*  Cranston,  R.  I 
From  this  place  General  Leach  procures,  as  he  told  mc,  very  ex- 


cellent  brown  oxide  of  iron,  for  the  supply   :■:' ?:mv  ■::' h:s  f-iTra:tt 
in  Massschusetls :  and  be  represents  the  bci  ai  ineihs^s:!!:!^ 

This  is  the  most  common  species  ■:<(  iron  on;  i^  jl3£S3:huh-~< 
There  are  several  varieties  founii  here  L»n  Nan:u;ke*.  ar.i  Mar.hiS 
Vinej-ard,  particularly  at  Gay  (lead,  we  find  ihi?  n'>i'j'5r.  ;->!'jaiBar. 
roamiilar}-.  pisiform,  and  ochrey  varitties  t'n  the  V:ne}-^r'  ■,he*^ 
varieties  arc  abundant  cnounh  To  be  an  objei-I  :'?r  !h»  in3nM^'::-iTer  : 
and  during  the  last  ivar.  I  v.^s  told,  they  were  tcip:>7-d  in  the  r;-- 
naces  on  the  coniiiicni.  In  a  pond,  in  Sharon,  hss  be?n  f>iind  tL- 
Icmicular  variety  of  this  ore 

This  variety  of  the  arsiUaeeousoiide,  is  far  mjr-.  ai-'iniar.'.  '.ii.'. 
any  other,  and  has  been  used  extensively  in '.he  Tr.2T\u:ac"'jf';  ■.■:  .•«". 
iron ;  for  which  it  is  chiefly  adapted.  In  the  i'^l!jw:nc  :■: -a-ns  ::  :* 
found  in  large  quantities .  viz.  Groton,  Nor.h.  Wusi.  ai.d  SvTii 
Brookfield,  Carver,  Hopkinlon,  Hardwick.  New  Brair.tr-.-e.  r»akLan». 
Berlin.  Sturbridge,  Soulhbrid^.  Freetown,  Danmoutb.  Rixhester. 
Troy,  Easton  and  Sharon.;  and  in  the  tbllowin?,  it  eiists  in  grester 
or  less  quantities;  in  Middle  borough.  Maiden.  Seekonk.  Shelfield.  Tem' 
plcton,  Warwick,  Williamsiown,  Greenrield.  Xonhampton.  Spring- 
field, Williamsburg,  Efcilion.  Holland,  Wales.  Norton.  Manilield. 
Bridgewater,  Stoughton,  Spencer,  Gloucester,  and  on  Martha's  V:n- 
yard;  indeed  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  moreor  lets  :f  this  rre  nay  I*.- 
found  in  nearly  every  town  in  ihe  State  It  nas  s-:i  ooirjnon  that,  a: 
length  I  ceased  to  inquire  for  it  and  the  localstivs  are  so  nimero';'- 
that  I  have  not  attempted  to  eihibi:  them  all  'jpr.n  the  )tap 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  pro-?<-ss  by  nbiih  b-jg  ore  is  'i'- 
posited,  is  in  many  places  now  going  on.  pariT-j'.orly  at  !h';  Ni'.tom 
of  ponds.  The  interval  between  one  dredging  and  ar-C'-heT.  ^lai  »/ 
variously  staled  to  me,  that  I  sus[k.-ci  ii  didl-r^  ri-.nt'.y  ;i;  'V.r.-.T:-::'.  p:a 
cea.  I  presume,  however,  thai  it  wu::!;!  never  ".o  ir;  !■.-;*  ;han  '.weniv 
yejirs.  But  ihe  £ict,  that  iheru  will  be  aren-iual  ofihe  depositatiera 
certain  lime  is  interesting;  because  it  shows  *.ha,>  ihrs  nrnteral  eaa 
never  be  entirely  exhausted. 

Gen.  Shepard  Leach,  of  Easton,  is  the  most  extcn±iT«)T  «ngB?e-J 
in  the  iron  manufactory  of  anv  man  inihcC'ommoniveaJth.  Heowri 
one  blast  and  three  air  furnaees  in  Evasion:  one  Mast  fiinwre  in  Fci 
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borougb^and  another  in  Walpole ;  and  two  blast  furnaces  and  four  air 
furnaces,  in  Chelmsford.  In  these  he  employs  not  far  from  five  hun- 
dred men.  He  generally  mixes  the  diflferent  sorts  of  ore,  or  at  least, 
two  or  three  of  them  together  for  smelting.  Extensive  iron  works 
are  also  carried  on  in  Wareham.  Several  furnaces  exist  in  Berk- 
shire, and  a  few  in  Worcester  county. 

The  preceding  view  of  our  deposits  of  iron,  demonstrates  that  we 
abound  in  this  useful  metal,  and  that  the  demand  for  centuries  to  comer 
cannot  exhaust  it. 

Ochres^  Sfc.  used  as  'paints. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ochre,  the  red  and  the  yellow,  which  are 
merely  pulverulent  varieties  of  the  red  and  brown  oxide  of  iron.  The 
yellow  ochre  is  abundant  with  our  haematite  and  argillaceous  ores, 
and  is  frequently  employed  as  a  pigment.  According  to  Mr.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  red  ochre  occurs  in  Boylston  in  a  bed  four  or  five  inches 
thick,  mixed  with  clay.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  earthy 
phosphate  of  iron  in  Hopkinton,  is  employed  as  a  blue  paint.  Prof. 
Dewey  mentions  that  a  yellow  earth  is  found  in  Williamstown,  from 
which  great  quantities  of  yellow  ochre  are  obtained  by  washing.  Dr. 
J.  Porter  states,  that  yellow  earth  occurs  in  Monroe,  which,  when 
purified,  affords  a  "pale  red  paint."  The  process  of  preparing  it  he 
says  is  now  suspended  for  want  of  a  demand. 

Lead. 

Several  ores  of  this  metal  are  enumerated  by  mineralogists,  as  oc- 
curring in  Massachusetts ;  but  none  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  render  it  of  any  statistical  interest,  except  the  sulphuret,  commonly 
called  galSia ;  and  all  the  important  veins  of  tliis  species  are  confin- 
ed to  the  vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  river.  No  fewer  than  thirteen 
of  these  occur  in  that  region  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  notice. 
All  these  are  in  mica  slate  or  granite ;  or  they  pass  from  the  one 
rock  into  the  other. 

In  Southampton. 

The  vein  in  the  northern  part  of  this  town  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  in  the  region,  and  has  been  several  times  de- 
scribed. It  is  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  where  it  has  been  explored,  and 
traverses  granite  and  mica  slate,  the  matrix  or  gangue  containing  the 
ore,  being  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  sulphate  of  barytes.     It  has  been 


opened  forty  or  ^kf  feet  deep,  ia  Bevenl  places,  and  muMS  of  on 

were  dug  out  from  half  an  inch  to  a  Coot  in  diameter.     As  the  vein  de> 

sccnds  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  rock,  wait-r  soon  accumulated 
in  such  quantities,  as  induced  the  proprietors  to  attempt  reaching  the 
vein  by  a  horizontal  drift  or  adit,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the 
east    This  i\*a8  a  jM'odigioas  tmdertaking.  as  the  opening  miut  be 
carried  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  solid  rock.     It  was  perse- 
yered  in  however,  at  a  great  expense,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  feet,  when  one  of  the  principal  miners  having  died,  and  the 
price  of  lead  having  fiillen  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  all  opera- 
tions were  suspended,  and  I  believe  the  proprietors  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  mine.     Had  they  continued  this  drift  a  few  feet  farther,  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  principal  vein  would  have  been  struck,  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.     Per- 
haps,  however,  the  work  cannot  be  successfully  and  prodtably  resum- 
ed, umil  the  market  shall  cease  to  be  glutted  with  lead  from  Misson- 
ri ;  but  as  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  immense  quantities  of  ore  may 
be  obtained  at  this  spot,  it  may  then  probably  be  explored  with  advan- 
tage.    I  do  not  doubt,  however  that  those  who  first  examined  this 
mine  were  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  this  vein  extends  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Hatfield,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.     Lead  may  indeed 
be  found  at  intervals  along  a  line  conncnrting  those  places.     But  I 
have  exerj  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  proceeds  from  se^'eral  distinct 
and  independent  veins. 

The  principal  ore  above  described  is  the  sulphuret :  but  there  have 
been  found  here  also,  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  molybdate,  muriate  and 
phosphate  of  lead,  along  with  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  pyritons  copper, 
and  floor  spar.  Mineralogists  will  greatly  regret,  that  mining  opera- 
tions have  been  suspended  here,  because  they  were  anticipating  the 
development  of  rich  specimens  of  these  and  other  minerals. 

Another  vein  of  galena  exists  in  the  south  pan  of  Southampton, 
near  the  line  of  Montgomery.  It  appears  for  several  rods  on  the 
surface,  but  is  only  a  foot  or  two  in  breadtL  A  few  years  a  1:0.  edbns 
were  made  to  open  this  vein  by  a  horizontal  adit,  lui  the  proprietors 
have  become  discouraged  and  abandoned  the  undertaking. 

Ia  Northampton, 

This  vein  is  only  a  short'  disuince  north  of  the  principa]  vein  in 
Southampton,  above  described.  The  gangue  ia  radiated  qtiaitz,  and 
the  walls  are  mica  slate.     Yellow  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc  abounds 
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here ;  and  the  vein  was  formerly  explored  to  a  considerable  depth. 
It  is  several  feet  wide. 

In  West  Hampton. 

This  vein  has  been  usually  described  as  existing  in  Williamsburg 
and  extending  into  Northampton :  But  so  far  as  it  exhibits  itself  at 
the  surface  it  lies  wholly  in  West  Hampton— ^in  quite  the  north  east 
part  of  the  town,  only  a  few  rods  from  the  Northampton  line,  and  but 
half  a  mile  from  that  of  Williamsburg.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  and 
the  vein  is  several  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  30  or  40  rods.  But 
the  quantity  of  galena  is  small  at  the  surface. 

In  Williamsburg. 

A  vein  of  galena  lies  near  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  town,  and 
probably  extends  into  Whately.  It  is  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  the 
gangue,  as  in  nearly  every  other  vein  of  lead  in  this  region,  is  quartz. 
Manganese  is  found  in  the  same  gangue. 

A  second  vein  of  quartz  with  galena  occurs  in  this  town,  a  mile 
or  two  north  east  of  the  one  last  mentioned.  The  quartz,  however, 
appears  only  in  loose  masses  on  the  surface,  but  to  such  an  extent,  as 
can  be^explained  only  on  the  supposition,  that  a  vein  exists  in  the  rock 
beneath  the  soil.  Pyritous  copper  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  g^^ 
lena  at  this  place, 

In  Goshen. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Alanson  Nash,  who  has  given 
a  map  and  description  of  the  lead  veins  and  mines  of  Hampshire 
county,  in  the  twelflh  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
the  same  indications  of  a  galena  vein  appear  a  little  west  of  the  center 
of  Goshen,  as  those  mentioned  in  respect  to  the  third  vein  in  Williams- 
burg just  noticed,  viz.  the  occurrence  of  masses  of  quartz  containing 
galena.     The  rock  in  the  region  is  mica  slate  and  quartz, 

In  Whately. 

In  this  town  are  three  distinct  veins  containing  lead.  One  is  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  first  vein  described  in  Williamsburgh.  It  ex- 
tends a  short  distance  into  Williamsburgh,  and  more  than  a  mile  into 
Whately.  In  its  whole  course,  but  particularly  at  its  southern  part, 
it  contains  oxide  of  manganese  along  with  galena. 

A  second  vein,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  exists  in  a  high  ridge  of 
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granite  towards  the  south  west  part  of  the  town.     It  may  be  traced 
along  this  ridge  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  third  vein  is  in  the  north  West  part  of  the  town,  extending 
some  distance  into  Conway.  Galena,  in  quartz,  is  the  only  ore  that 
appears  on  the  surface.  The  width  of  the  vein  is  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
it  traverses  both  granite  and  mica  slate.  It  runs  along  the  western 
margin  of  a  high  hill,  so  that  if  it  should  ever  be  explored,  a  lateral 
drift  would  be  easily  made. 

In  Hatfield. 

About  two  miles  west  of  the  village  in  this  town,  we  find  a  vein  of 
sulphate  of  barytes,  from  one  to  four  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  running 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  and  containing  galena.  A  shafl  has 
been  sunk  in  two  places,  from  fiAeen  to  twenty  feet  deep ;  and  the 
vein  was  found  rapidly  to  widen  in  descending.  The  immense  quan- 
tity of  barytes  found  here,  gives  the  locality  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
mineralogist. 

In  Leveret t. 

Although  this  town  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Connecticut  river, 
yet  the  granite  and  mica  slate,  occurring  there,  exactly  resemble  the 
same  rocks  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  belong  to  the  same  general  formation.  Two  veins, 
the  ore  being  chiefly  galena,  are  found  of  precisely  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  That  in  the  south  east 
part  of  the  town  is  in  granite,  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  wide  at  the 
surface,  and  the  gangue  is  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  other  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  flrst ;  the  gangue  is  quartz,  and  there 
is  almost  an  equal  quantity  of  galena  and  pyritous  copper ;  blende 
also  occurs  in  small  quantities.  This  vein  is  several  feet  wide,  and 
runs  through  granite  and  mica  slate.  Both  this  and  the  one  first 
mentioned,  have  been  explored  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  confident  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
quantity  of  lead,  which  is  contained  in  the  several  veins  which  have 
been  described,  except,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  that  in  Southampton, 
which  has  been  explored  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  many  instances 
appearances  at  the  surface  are  quite  favorable  ;  but  whether  the  veins 
become  wider,  like  that  in  Hatfield,  or  narrower,  as  they  descend, 
can  be  determined  only  by  actual  exploration.  Of  one  thing,  howev- 
er, I  think  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  facts  that  have  been  stated ; 
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viz,  that  the  central  parts  of  Hampshire  county  contain  extensive  de- 
posits of  lead,  which  may  be  of  great  value  to  posterity,  if  not  to  the 
present  generation.  Probably  many  more  veins  will  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered,  since  little  examination  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  bring 
them  to  light 

Copper. 

This  valuable  metal  occurs  in  numerous  places  near  the  junction 
of  the  greenstone  and  sandstone,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  be- 
tween New  Haven  and  Vermont.  Several  veins  of  copper  ore  are 
found  in  Connecticut ;  and  the  only  one  in  that  state,  that  has  been 
explored  to  any  considerable  extent,  lies  on  the  borders  of  Massachu* 
setts,  viz.  in  Granby/  It  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Simsbury  mines,  although  it  is  within  the  limits  of  Granby.  Many 
years  ago,  before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  I  believe,  this  vein  was 
explored  to  a  considerable  extent.  Afterwards  the  Grovemment  of 
Connecticut  made  use  of  the  abandoned  shafts  and  galleries  for  a 
State  prison.  Since  the  removal  of  this  prison  to  Wethersfield,  the 
exploration  has  been  resumed,  by  a  new  company,  I  believe,  ami,  as 
I  am  informed  by  the  agent,  with  success.  The  principal  part  of  the 
ore  is  the  red  oxide,  associated,  however,  with  green  carbonate. 

In  Greenfield, 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  are  two  veins  of  copper,  about  a  mile  apart';  the  most  north- 
ern one  being  about  one  hundred  rods  below  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream,  called  Fall  river,  and  the  same  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  cataract  in  Connecticut  river,  sometimes  called  Miller*s  Falls ; 
but  lately,  and  more  appropriately.  Turner's  Palls.  These  veins 
are  several  feet  in  width,  and  they  pass  into  a  hill  of  greenstone 
on  one  hand,  and  under  the  river,  on  the  other  hand,  into  sandstone. 
The  gangue  is  sulphate  of  barytes  and  toadstone,  and  the  ores  are  the 
green  carbonate  and  pyritous  copper.  Actual  exploration  alone  can 
determine  whether  these  veins  might  be  profitably  worked. 

On  the  most  southern  of  the  small  islands,  in  the  middle  of  Tur- 
ner's Falls,  has  been  found  pyritous  copper,  of  a  rich  quality,  and 
in  considerable  quantity.  Indeed  several  varieties  of  the  sandstone 
rocks  in  the  vicinity,  appear  to  be  considerably  impregnated  with 
copper. 

Pyritous  copper  is  associated  with  iron,  in  a  vein,  in  greenstone, 
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at  Wobum ;  but  not,  probably,  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  be  worth 
mining.  At  several  plaees  in  Cumberland  R.  I.,  where  excavations 
were  formerly  made,  are  found  gray  oxide  of  copper  and  pyritous 
copper  with  th«  green  and  blue  carbonates. 

Zinc. 

The  sulphuret  of  this  mineral  occurs,  as  has  already  been  noti- 
ced, in  several  of  the  lead  veins  in  Hampshire  County,  and  in  some 
of  theift  in  sufficient  quantity,  no  doubt,  to  be  wrought  with  advantage, 
should  these  veins  be  ever  opened.  Those  in  Southampton,  Hatfield 
and  Leverett,  abound  most  in  this  ore.  It  is  useful  in  the  manufac* 
ture  of  brass  and  white  vitriol. 

Manganese. 

In  a  metallic  state  this  mineral  is  of  no  use  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  reduced 
to  that  state  with  great  difficulty.  But  in  the  state  of  oxide,  it  is 
exteni^vely  employed,  both  to  remove  color  from  glass  and  to  im- 
part colors  ;  also  in  painting  porcelain  and  glazing  pottery,  and  still 
more  extensively  within  a  few  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  now  so  generally  used  in  bleaching  and  for  disin- 
fection. 

At  least  three  ores  of  manganeae  abound  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts  and  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  more  or  less  of  the  gray  oxide  exists  in  the 
iron  beds  of  Berkshire  and  Bennington,  Vt.  In  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
necticut River,  however,  or  rather  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hoosac 
mountain,  distinct  veins  and  beds  of  pianganese  arc  found. 

In  Plainfield. 

Beds  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  occur  in  two  places  in  this  town — 
one  a  mile  west  of  the  center,  and  the  other  near  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  town ;  and  both  in  talcose  slate.  Two  ore  s  are  associ- 
ated at  both  these  places,  viz.  the  common  gray  or  blac  k  oxide  and 
the  silicious  oxide ;  the  former  investing  the  latter  as  a  black  crust, 
and  most  probably  proceeding  from  its  decomposition ;  while  the 
latter,  when  newly  broken,  is  of  a  delicate  rose  red.  I  suspect  tber 
ailicious  oxide  predominates  at  these  places ;  and  from  these  beds^ 
probably  came  by  diluvial  action,  those  numerous  rounded  masses 
of  silicious  oxide  in  the  vicinity  of  Cummington  meeting  house ;  al- 
though a  deep  valley  intervenes  and  the  distance  is  three  or  four 
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miles.     An  attempt  was  made,  some  years  ago,  to  explore  one  of 
I'j  these  beds,  under  the  impression  that  the  ore  was  iron.     But   how 

extensive  either  of  them  is,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  each  seems 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  small  beds— or  rather  the  ore  is  interlam- 
inated  with  the  slate.  The  occurrence  of  so  much  silicious  oxide 
at  these  localities,  is  very  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  because  this 
ore  is  so  rare  in  Europe. 

In  Conway. 

A  distinct  vein  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  several  feet  wide 
occurs  in  the  southeast  part  of  this  town,  the  gaugue  being  quartz. 
It  has  not  been  explored  at  all ;  nor  is  the  manganese  ore  very 
abundant  at  the  surface.  I  do  not  doubt  however,  that  this  ore  may 
be  found  here  in  large  quantities. 

In  Hinsdale^  N.  H. 

An  extensive  bed  or   vein  of  the  black  oxide,  and  fcrra  sil\pate  of 
manganese  have  been  found  in  this  town.     It  appears  near  the  top  of 
f  a  hill  and  the  adjacent  rocks  are  not  visible. 

In  Winchester  N.  H. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  east  of  the  center  village  in  this  town, 
may  be  seen  in  large  quantities  of  the  black  oxide  and  ferra  silicate  of 
this  metal  of  the  same  character  as  in  Hinsdale.  These  localities 
have,  as  yet,  attracted  no  attention  except  from  a  few  mineralogists. 
My  information  and  specimens  were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  John  Lv 
Alexander  of  Winchester. 

Tin, 

I  am  able  to  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  this  interesting  metal 
exists  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  can  add  little  more.  I  found  only  a  sin- 
gle crystal  of  its  oxide,  weighing  50  grains.  But  this  I  dug  myself 
from  a  block  of  granite  in  the  north  east  part  of  Goshen,  and  on  re- 
ducing it  to  metallic  tin,  it  corresponds  exactly  in  every  respect  with 
that  metal  from  England.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  more 
specimens,  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  England,  accord- 
ing to  a  geological  writer  of  that  country,  **  it  is  generally  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  vein  of  tin  ore,  that  disseminated  grains  of  tinstone  are 
found  in  the  rock." 
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Mohs,  in  his  Mineralogy,  mentions  that  some  small  crystals  of  tin 
were  found  in  specimens  sent  to  Europe  from  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Silver. 

The  only  place  in  the  state  where  this  metal  has  been  discovered, 
is  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine ;  it  there  exists  in  a  small  proportion 
— only  12  1-2  ounces  to  the  ton, — in  the  galena.  This  is  a  little  great- 
er than  the  average  proportion  in  the  English  lead  ores ;  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  labor  of  separating  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when 
several  other  ores  in  the  state,  such  as  arsenical  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron 
and  of  zinc,  shall  be  accurately  analyzed,  they  will  be  found,  as  in  other 
countries,  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  silver.  I  would,  however, 
rather  discourage  than  encourage,  farther  researches  for  this  metal ; 
ibr  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  state  more  fully,  greater  expense 
has  been  incurred,  and  more  weakness  and  folly  exhibited  in  such  re- 
searches, than  the  community  is  generally  aware  of 

Gold. ' 

It  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile,  to  see  gold  occupying  a  place  in  a 
description  of  the  minerals  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  not  indeed  been 
found  in  this  state ;  but  I  am  able  in  this  plaee^  to  annonnee  the  exis- 
tence of  a  deposit  of  this  metal^  in  the  southern  part  of  Vermont; 
and  I  feel  no  small  degree  of  confidence,  that  it  will  be  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  statement  of  the  grounds  of  this  belief  may  save  me 
from  the  charge  of  extravagant  expectations. 

I  have  already  described  an  iron  mine,  as  occurring  in  Somerset, 
Vermont.  It  is  owned  by  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  who  has  erected  a  bloomery  forge  near  the  spot.  Sometime  ago, 
one  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  these  iron  works,  saw  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Eaton  of  Troy,  that 
since  the  gold  of  the  Southern  states,  and  of  Mexico,  is  in  talcose 
slate,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in  the  same  rock  in  New  England : 
especially  about  the  head  branches  of  Deerfield  river.  He  commen- 
ced an  examination  in  a  brook  near  the  mine,  and  was  soon  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  spherical  mass  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  more 
than  a  dollar ;  afterwards  he  found  other  small  pieces.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wilder,  I  visited  this  spot  a  few  wieks  ago,  and  found  that 
an  individual  conversant  with  the  gold  mines  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  acquainted  with  the  process  of  washing  the  metal  from  the  soil. 
hid  just  been  examining  the  region  now  spoken  of     The  result 
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was  a  conviction,  that  over  several  hundred  acres  at  least,  gold  was 
common  in  the  soil.  In  a  bushel  of  dirt  collected  in  various  places, 
he  found  about  three  pennyweights  of  very  pure  gold.  Mr.  Wilder 
proceeded  himself  to  exhibit  to  me  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  gold  in  the  soil,  by  washing  for  it.  From  about  six  quarts 
of  dirt,  taken  a  foot  below  the  surface,  we  obtained  (although  not  very 
skilful  in  manipulations  of  this  sort)  twenty  or  thirty  small  pieces, 
weighing  about  seven  grains.  Indeed,  by  the  aid  of  my  kn ife,  I  picked 
two  or  three  pieces  from  the  dirt. 

The  iron  ore  is  in  beds  in  distinct  talcose  slate ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ore  is  the  hydrous,  and  contained  in  a  porous  quartz. 
In  this  quartz,  were  found  several  spherical  pieces  of  gold,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pigeon  shot.  It  exists,  also  as  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  finer  particles  in  the'  yellowish  iron  ore.  And  specimens  of  the 
quartz  and  iron  at  this  place,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  what  is 
called  gold  ore,  at  the  gold  mines  in  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 
Indeed,  a  suite  of  specimens  from  the  Somerset  iron  mine,  could  not 
be  distinguished,  except  by  labels,  from  a  similar  suite  from  the 
south. 

In  every  case  in  which  gold  has  been  found  at  this  place,  in  the 
soil,  it  was  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  iron  sand,  and  some  dis- 
tance north  of  the  mine,  neither  could  be  found ;  but  how  far  to  the 
South  and  East  it  occurs,  has  not  been  ascertained.  I  am  inclined 
however  to  believe,  that  the  gold  at  this  locality,  will  be  found  to  be 
always  associated  with  the  iron. 

We  were  told  at  Somerset,  that  several  years  ago,  a  mass  of  gold 
was  found  in  the  bed  of  Deerfield  river,  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  mine,  which  was  sold  for  sixty  eight  dollars,  and  we  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  few  years  since 
a  piece  was  discovered  by  Gen.  Field,  weighing  eight  and  a  half 
ounces,  in  New  Fane,  a  town  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  east  of  Somer- 
erset. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  above  stated  justify 
the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  a  gold  region  in  the  lower  part  of 
Vermont,  of  considerable  extent  and  richness.  It  may  be  found  to  be 
very  extensive,  and  probably  it  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  tal- 
cose slate  formation ;  foi^  New  Fane,  I  believe  contains  but  little  of 
this  rock.  The  region  west  of  Somerset  is  little  known ;  the  iron 
mine  there,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  it  is  chiefly 
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a  mountain  wilderness  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  west  of  this 
spot. 

The  talcose  slate  formation,  containing  the  iron  and  gold  in  Som- 
erset, extends  southerly,  nearly  across  the  State  of  Massachusetts  j 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Rowe,  Charlemont,  the  settlement  called 
Zoar,  Florida,  Savoy,  Hawley,  Plainfield,  Cumminglon,  Worthington, 
Middlefield,  &c-     Indeed,  I  know  of  no  place,  where  the  formation 
is  so  perfectly  developed  in  its  characters,  as  in  Hawley  and  Plain- 
field.     There  is  then,  surely,  as  much  ground  for  presuming  that 
gold  will  be  found  in  Massachusetts,  as  there  was  for  predicting  its 
discovery  in  Vermont.     If  an  iron  mine  and  porous  quartz,  with  hy- 
drous iron,  be  necessary,  we  have  these  in  Hawley,  in  the  talcose 
slate.     And  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Vermont  gold  was 
found  at  t]|e  source  of  Deerfield  river,  and  that  this  stream  runs  di- 
rectly south  into  Massachusetts ;  and  it  would  be  rather  strange,  if 
so  violent  a  torrent,  did  not  carry  some  of  the  diluvium,  containing 
gold,  at  least  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  state.     The  places  where  I  sup- 
pose  gold   might  be  found,  in  Massachusetts,  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hawley  iron  mine,  or  the  Plainfield  beds  of  manganese,  or  along 
the  banks  of  Deerfield  river,  in  Monroe,  Florida,  Zoar,  and  Charle- 
mont :  nor  should  the  region  around  the  limestome  and  iron  ore,  in 
Bernardston,  be  forgotten,  in  an  examination  for  this  metal,  although 
the  rock  there  is  not  talcose  slate.     Talcose  slate  occurs  also  in 
many  other  places   in   the   state ;  particularly  in   Berkshire  coun- 
ty, on  the   Taconnic    range   of    mountains,      and    other    eminen- 
ces ;  and  here  also   are   porous  quartz   and  hydrous  iron.     I  have 
found  time  to  make  only  a  slight  examination  for  gold,  in  one  or  two 
of  the  places  above  mentioned.     The  surest  method  of  determining 
the  point,  would  be  to  obtain  some  one,  who  is  conversant  with  the 
gold  regions  at  the  South,  and  with  the  mode  of  washing  it,  to  exam- 
ine the  places  I  have  mentioned.     It  may  indeed  be  doubtful,  wheth- 
er the  discovery  of  gold  would  be  a  public  benefit ;  since,  as  your  Ex- 
cellency has  well  obsen'cd,  it  might  lead  to  "the  greedy  pursuit  of 
this  uncertain  gain,  and  to  the  sure  sacrifice  of  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  and  virtuous  self-denial,  which  the  ordinary  pursuits  and 
requirements  of  business  induce.     We  may  doubt  even,  whether  the 
grass-covered  hills  of  our  own  Now  England,  are  not  a  better  source 
of  wealth,  and  contentment,  than  the  precious  metals  which  the  earth 
embosoms."      But,  however  political  economy  might  decide  these 
questions,  I  suppose  there  are  few   individuals  who  would  willingly 
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shut  their  eyes  upon  gold  mines ;  and  therefore  I  have  made  these 
suggestions  on  the  subject,  to  prevent  expenditure  upon  useless  and 
ill-planned  projects,  in  search  of  this  precious*metal. 

Idle  search  after  Gold  and  Silver. 

Were  the  history  of  the  wild  and  ill-directed  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  even  in  Massachusetts,  in  search  of  the  precious  metals,  to  be 
written,  it  would  furnish  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  importance 
of  your  Excellency's  suggestions.  Permit  me  here  to  state  a  few 
facts  on  the  subject. 

The  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  carried  to  Europe  from 
South  America,  soon  after  its  discovery,  naturally  produced  some 
expectation  of  finding  similar  treasures  here.  But  I  cannot  learn 
that  our  forefathers  expended  large  sums  in  making  excavations, 
where  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  finding  any  thing  valua- 
ble. It  was  reserved  for  their  descendants  to  exhibit  a  credulity  and 
superstitious  ignorance  on  the  subject,  that  are  both  lamentable  and 
ridiculous. 

Perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  a  belief  in  the  mysterious  virtues  of 
the  mineral  rod,  is  the  most  common  of  these  delusions.  Probably 
many  of  our  intelligent  citizens  can  hardly  credit  the  statement,  that 
there  are  men  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  who  profess  not  a  little 
skill  in  this  enchantment,  and  are  not  unfrequently  sent  for,  one  or 
two  days'  journey,  to  decide  whether  there  be  ore  or  springs  of  water 
in  a  particular  place.  In  general,  but  not  always,  these  professors  of 
divination  belong  to  the  most  ignorant  classes  in  society ;  for  not  long 
since,  a  venerable  and  respectable  man  of  good  education,  sincerely 
thought  it  his  duty,  occasionally  to  peregrinate  with  his  divining  rod, 
because  U  would  work  in  his  hands  ;  and  not  a  few  intelligent  men 
have  a  secret  belief  that  the  branches  of  a  witch  hazle  are  attracted 
downward  towards  mineral  substance.%  when  in  the  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain individual. 

The  following  train  of  circumstances  often  takes  place.  A  man, 
ignorant  of  mineralogy,  finds  upon  his  farm,  a  specimen  of  iron  py- 
rites, or  yellow  mica,  or  galena,  which  he  mistakes  for  gold  or  silver. 
Even  if  he  shows  it  to  a  mineralogist,  and  is  told  that  he  is  mistaken, 
he  suspects  that  his  informant  is  deceiving  him,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
possession  of  the  prize  himself.  He  resolves  to  begin  an  excavation. 
And  he  sees  enough,  in  the  shining  particles  of  mica  and  feldspar 
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that  are  tliiown  out,  to  buoy  up  his  hopes,  until  his  purse  is  well  nigh 
drained. 

It  was  probably  in  some  such  way,  that  the  excavations  were  made 
in  Worcester  and  Sterling,  at  the  mines  of  arsenical  iron  and  carbon^ 
ate  of  iron ;  although,  in  these  cases,  there  would  be  sufficient  ground 
for  obtaining  some  of  these  ores,  since  they  do  sometimes  contain 
silver.  But  I  cannot  conceive  why  such  extensive  excavations  were 
made,  when  a  chemist  might  have  easily  settled  the  question  as  to 
their  nature,  by  analyzing  100  grains  of  the  ore,  unless  it  was  on  the 
erroneous  supposition,  which  I  find  to  be  common,  that  metallic  veins 
generally  become  much  richer  and  larger,  and  even  change  their 
contents,  as  they  descend  into  the  earth. 

The  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  producing  heat  and  sometimes 
explosion,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  strong  indication  of  mineral 
riches  in  the  earth  beneath.  The  man  of  the  witch  hazel  rod  is  cal- 
led, and  if  he  confirms  the  suspicion,  as  he  usually  will,  the  excava- 
tion is  commenced ;  nor  is  it  suspended  until  a  heavy  drafl  has  been 
made  upon  the  man's  pecuniary  resources.  An  extensive  excavation 
was  made,  many  years  ago,  I  am  told,  in  Hubbardston,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  rock  there,  I  suspect  that  iron  pyrites  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  undertaking.  In  Pepperell,  ^  individual  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years,  in  pushing  a  drift  into  the  rocks,  which  he 
has  penetrated  eight  or  ten  rods ;  although  individuals  who  have  vis* 
ited  the  spot,  (I  have  not,)  can  discover  nothing  but  iron  pyrites. 

In  the  year  1815,  an  individual  succeeded  m  getting  a  company 
formed  and  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
called  the  ^^laston  lead  and  silver  mining  company.  The  fruits  of 
their  labor  may  be  seen  in  an  excavation,  in  red  granite,  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  at  present  nearly  filled  with  water.  I  could  not 
find  a  particle  of  ore,  of  any  kind,  in  the  fragments  blasted  out.  A 
final  stop  was  put  to  the  work,  by  the  killing  of  two  men  in  blastings 

Forty  years  since,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  Mendon,  in  search  of  the 
precious  metals.     A  little  specular  oxide  of  iron  occurs  at  the  place. 

Not  many  months  since,  an  individual  called  upon  me,  with  speci' 
mens  of  black  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  found  in  a  neighboring 
town,  and  which  he  strongly  suspected  to  be  silver.  I  informed  him 
of  its  true  nature,  and  seeing  that  the  vision  had  got  strong  hold 
upon  his  mind,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  persuade  him  not  to  engage 
in  searching  for  the  ore.  But  the  only  effect  was  to  stimulate  him  to* 
commence  an  exploration  with  more  ardor.     The  zinc  was  found  in 
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a  loose  piece  of  rock  lying  in  the  field.  The  man's  impression  was, 
that  even  if  that  ore  was  of  no  use,  it  indicated  son^ething  valuable 
beneath.  Accordingly  he  commenced  digging.  Ere  long,  his  faith 
was  strengthend,  by  some  one's  discovering  a  light,  during  the  dark- 
ness, near  the  spot ;  and  the  last  time  I  heard  from  the  man,  he  had 
penetrated  the  soil  about  seventy  feet. 

The  following  case  has  been  stated  to  me  on  such  authority  that 
I  do  not  doubt  its  correctness. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a  farmer  residing  not  far  from  the 
center  of  Massachusetts  knocked  off  from  a  rock  upon  his  farm,  a 
piece  ''of  ore,  which  he  sold  in  Boston  for  a  considerable  sum,  as  a 
rich  ore  of  silver.  From  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
searched  in  vain  for  the  rock  from  which  it  was  broken.  The  infer- 
ence, which  he  drew  from  his  ill  success,  was  that  Satan,  (who  is 
thought,  by  muhitudes,  to  have  unlimited  power  over  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  earth,)  had  concealed  or  removed  the  precious  vein. 
Conceiving,  however,  that  some  of  his  posterity  might  have  more  in- 
terest with  that  personage  than  himself,  he  reserved  to  them  the  right 
of  digging  the  ore,  in  the  instrument  which  conveyed  away  his  title 
to  the  land.  His  posterity  were  not  forgetful  of  the  reservation ;  but 
they  were  convinced^  would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  unless  they  could 
meet  with  some  individual  who  had  entered  into  a  league,  (as  the 
phrase  is  with  the  class  of  people  whom  I  am  describing,)  with  his 
SataniQ  majesty.  Last  year  they  heard  of  such  a  man,  a  German  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  wonderful  glass, 
through  which  he  could  discover  whatever  lies  hid  beneath  the  soil. 
The  German  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  spot,  and  whqn  I  passed 
through  the  place,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  an  excavation  was 
about  to  be  commenced  under  his  direction.  And  I  have  since  been  told 
the  work  was  prosecuted  till  the  owner's  property,  ^vas  well  nigh  ex- 
pended. 

Still  more  ridiculous  than  the  opinions  and  practices  above  mention- 
ed are  some  still  existing  in  a  few  places  in  the  State,  relative  to  de- 
posits of  money,  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  Kidd,  a  celebrated 
buccaneer  of  early  times.  The  statement  is,  that  he  frequently  as- 
cended our  streams  a  considerable  distance,  and  buried  in  their  banks, 
large  sums  of  money.  These  are  supposed  to  be  guarded  with  sleep- 
less vigilance  by  the  personage  mentioned  before.  But  by  the  use  of 
certain  incantations,  while  digging  for  the  treasure,  it  may  be  wrest- 
ed out  of  his  hands  ;  for  instance,  perfect  silence  must  reign  during 
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the  operation,  unless  it  be  broken  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  all 
must  be  done  in  the  night.  The  last  instance  of  the  practice  of  this 
mummery,  which  I  have  heard  of,  occurred  a  few  years  since  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  Westfield  river.  A  hundred  days'  work  were 
expended  upon  the  enterprise  before  it  was  abandoned  At  one  time 
those  employed  in  this  work  were  greatly  discouraged,  by  the  intru- 
sion of  my  informant,  who,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do  by  gestures, 
broke  silence  and  thus  dissolved  the  charm.  At  another  time,  cour- 
age was  revived  by  finding  an  iron  pot,  containing  some  bits  of  copper, 
deposited  there,  the  day  previous,  by  some  boys  who  had  learned  what 
was  going  forward. 

I  have  given  these  rather  mortifying  details,  partly  because  I  doubt 
w^hether  nine  tenths  of  our  population  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  opinions  and  practices  among  us ;  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  the 
exposition  may  be  instrumental  in  entirely  eradicating  them  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  thus  deluded.  For,  like  night  fogs, 
they  need  only  to  be  brought  into  the  light  of  day  to  be  dissipated. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  the  economical  geology  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  cannot  but  allude  to  the  very  imperfect  development  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  of  our  mineral  resources.  Judging  from 
what  we  know  at  present,  our  granites,  marbles,  and  other  rocks,  use- 
ful in  architecture,  are  undoubtedly  the  richest  of  these  resources. 
Yet  it  is  only  a  few  years,  since  these  rocks  (with  the  exception  of 
some  quarries  of  marble,)  have  been  employed  at  all  for  building ; 
and  even  now,  only  a  few  beds,  and  these  very  possibly  not  the  best, 
have  been  opened.  In  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  they  have  beautiful  granite  in 
their  own  hills  and  mountains.  The  Berkshire  marbles  are  wrought 
on  a  stinted  scale,  compared  with  what  they  might  be,  were  a  rail- 
road to  furnish  the  means  of  an  easy  transportation  to  the  Hudson. 
And  as  to  our  porphyries  and  serpentines,  various  and  abundant  as 
they  are,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  single  polished  specimen.  Our 
mineral  veins  and  beds,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mines  of  iroo, 
and  one  of  lead,  lie  as  yet  almost  untouched,  and  probably  many  of 
them  undiscovered. 

These  £ict8  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  forming  an  estimate  of  our 
mineral  resources.  Yet  imperfect  as  is  our  acquaintance  with  these, 
I  think  we  need  not  fear  a  comparison,  in  this  respect,  with  any  other 
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part  of  the  country.  Other  states  possess  particular  minerals  which 
are  more  valuable  and  interesting,  and  calculated  to  awaken  public 
attention  more  than  ours ;  yet  where  is  the  territory  abounding  in  a 
greater  number  of  rocks  and  minerals,  of  real  and  permanant  utility, 
whose  quality  is  excellent  and  whose  quantity  is  inexhaustible  1  They 
are,  indeed,  of  such  a  character,  that  they  will  increase  in  value  for 
several  generations  to  come.  That  is,  we  may  calculate  that  the  de- 
mand for  them  will  increase  during  that  period,  and  this  demand  will 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  varieties  really  more  valuable. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  our  geology  only  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  I  hope  to  show  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  my  Report, 
that  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  the  man  of  taste  and  science. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Hitchcock.  . 

Amherst  College,  Jan.  1,  1832. 


PART  II. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL   GEOLOGY 

OP 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  His  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln  Esq. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

I  HAVE  supposed  that  my  account  of  the  Geology  of  the  State  would 
be  quite  imperfect,  without  some  notice  of  out  Scenery.  Strictly 
speaking,  indeed,  scenery  is  not  geology  :  and  yet,  the  contour  of  a 
country  owes  its  peculiarities  in  a  great  measure  to  the  character  of 
the  rocks  found  beneath  the  soil :  So  that  the  geologist,  by  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  features  of  the  landscape,  can  form  a  very  probable 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  formations.  The  extended  plain, 
he  will  pronounce  alluvial,  or  tertiary.  The  precipitous  ridge  or 
mountain,  if  dark  coloured,  will  indicate  trap  rocks;  if  light  colour- 
ed, granite :  If  the  summit  be  rounded,  and  the  aspect  red  or  gray,  he 
will  suspect  it  to  be  made  up  of  sandstone.  The  more  extended  and 
less  precipitous  mountain  ranges,  stretching  away  over  many  a  league, 
correspond  more  nearly  to  primary  rocks.  In  short,  the  connectio  n 
between  the  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
beneath,  is  so  obvious,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  not  be  a  misno- 
mer, to  denominate  an  account  of  the  natural  scenery.  Topographical 
Geology.  In  the  following  sketch  of  the  scenery  of  Massachusetts, 
my  principal  object  will  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  man  of  taste 
to  those  places  in  the  State,  where  he  will  find  natural  objects  particul- 
arly calculated  to  gratify  his  love  of  novelty,  beauty  and  sublimitjr. 
I  have  not  the  space,  had  I  the  ability,  to  describe  them  with  the  vivmI- 
ness  and  fullness  of  the  poet  or  the  painter.  But  by  sketching  their 
obvious  features,  I  would  hope  to  induce  gentlemen  of  leisure  and 
intelligence,  who  arc  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the 

picturesque  innature,  if  visit  and  more  minutely  to  describe  them- 

10 
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The  most  striking  objects  in  the  scenery  of  a  country,  where  they 
exist,  are  high  and  precipitous  mountains;  especially  if  extensive 
plains,  traversed  by  rivers,  stretch  away  from  their  bases.  I  shall 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  describe  those  conspicuous  peaks  and 
ridges  in  the  State,  whose  summits  afford  wide  and  iuteresiing  pros- 
pects. 

Massachusetts  is  peculiarly  mountainous,.  But  mountain  scenery 
is  not  particularly  interesting,  if  the  slopes  are  gentle,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  hills  are  much  rounded.  It  needs  the  sharp  towering  peak, 
the  craggy  and  overhanging  cliff,  and  the  roaring  torrent  beneath,  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  excite  strong  emotions.  Such  objects  are  nu- 
merous in  this  state,  especially  in  the  western  part.  Here  we  find 
some  scenery  that  is  truly  Alpine.  I  begin  with  the  highest  point  in 
the  state,  viz : 

Saddle  Mauntain. 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  three  lofly  and  extensive  ranges  of 
mountains  crossing  the  State  from  north  to  south.  The  summit  of 
the  Taconic  Range,  corresponds  nearly  with  the  west  line  of  the 
State.  The  Hoosic  Range  is  separated  from  the  Taconic  by  a  val- 
ley several  miles  in  width.  It  occupies  all  the  eastern  part  of  Berk- 
shire County,  and  the  western  part  of  Franklin,  Hampshire  and 
Hampden ;  being  from  30  to  40  miles  broad,  and  extending  easterly  to 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  East  of  this  valley  is  a  belt  of  mountain- 
ous country,  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin,  Hampshire  and 
Hampden  counties,  and  the  whole  of  Worcester  County  ;  But  no  spe- 
cific name  has  been  applied  as  yet  to  this  range  as  a  whole. 

Saddle  Mountain  docs  not  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  any  of 
these  chains  of  elevated  land ;  though  generally  regarded  as  a  spur 
from  the  Hoosic  range.  But  it  is  in  fact  an  insulated  eminence,  mostly 
in  the  town  of  Adams,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  vallies,  above  which 
it  rises  2,800  feet,  and  nearly  3,600  above  the  tide  water  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  chiefly  the  insulated  character  of  this  mountain,  that  renders  it  so 
striking  an  object  in  the  scenery.  Its  summit  is  supposed  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  saddle;  and  hence  its  unpoetic  name.  The 
highest  point  of  the  summit  has  a  much  more  appropriate  designation, 
viz.  Graylock ;  from  the  hoary  aspect  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain  presents  in  the  winter  months.  During  that  season,  the 
frost  attaches  itself  to  the  trees,  which,  thus  decorated,  it  needs  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  regard  as  the  gra^locks  of  this  venerable 
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nonntain.  Aa  die  cold  mcnases;  the  line  <rf  congelation  tiafa  lover 
and  lower,  corcrin^  more  anil  more  of  the  roonniain  with  frost  work, 
and  a  contrary  effect  resuhs  from  an  iocrease  of  the  temperalure :  so 
that  this  iioe  is  frequently  ri^iag  and  bllin?  daring  the  cold  months, 
producing  nomerous  faatastic  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  moao- 

The  best  roaie  by  nhich  toascend  to  the  snmmii  of  Grayloek.  pass- 
es up  the  southwestern  declivitv  of  the  mountain,  through  wha:  is 

called  the  Hopper  ;  and  over  that  spur  of  the  mountain  denominated 
Baid  Mountain.  The  ascent  is  so  gentle  that  it  may  be  gained  on 
horseback.  Indeed,  in  one  instance  I  was  told  that  a  lady,  accustom- 
ed to  equestrian  excursions,  reached  the  summi:  in  this  manner  -  and 
were  tfae  road  in  the  upper  part  improved  as  it  micht  t«,  by  a  tittle 
labor,  her  example  might  be  easily  followed,  Ar.o:ber  iiaprorement 
also,  should  be  made  before  ladies  are  invited  to  take  this  excursion 
Al  present  one  is  obliced  to  climb  a  tree,  to  the  heiz't.'.  of  3'.'  or  4'."  fi?ei, 
in  order  to  get  an  unobstructed  view  from  the  s'lmmit :  so  that  either 
the  surrounding  trees  should  be  cleared  away,  or  a  stone  or  wooden 
structure  be  creeled,  that  would  overlook  ihein. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  the  mind  is  so  forcibly  impressed  by  the 
idea  of  rastncss.  and  even  of  immensity,  as  when  the  eye  ranges 
abroad  from  this  eminence.  Towards  the  south  you  have  a  view, 
more  or  less  interrupted  by  spurs  from  the  Taconic  and  Hoosic 
ranges  of  mountains,  of  that  fenJle  valley  which  crosses  the  whole  of 
Berkshire  county.  On  your  rirhi  and  left,  you  look  down  upon,  or 
rather  overlook,  the  Taconic  and  Hoosic  mounuitis:  which  from 
the  valley  beneath,  seem  of  such  lowerin?  height  and  rratd*:ur.  Be- 
yond these  mountains,  on  everj' side,  you  see  the  s'lmmi-.s  of  fieak 
beyond  peak,  till  ibey  are  blended  with  the  distant  sky.  Tho  oV-^:*.5 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  the  mountain  do  no:  5;T::ily  arr-:::  tbe 
attention;  though  from  the  northern  point  of  the  summit,  I  ^h:;li  sap- 
pose  the  valley  of  Williamstown  must  be  dt:'.li'bt:V:lv  ^xl'.;";:^d. 
Still,  the  vast  depth  of  the  valley  around  you.  as  yoJ  r.and  uf<n  Oray- 
lock,  contributes  no  doubi  lo  swell  tb-;  feeling  o:  immer.sily  and 
sublimity  produced  by  looking  abroad  amoncr  such  a  tea  of  moon- 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  1  was  more  iiiierested  by  the  phenoc- 
ena  exhibited  in  that  part,  of  the  mountain,  called  the  Hopper,  than 
by  a  view  from  the  summit.  As  the  traveller  descends  from  Onv- 
lock,  let  him  follow  out  the  naked  summit  of  Bald  Mounuin  ne^r^y 
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to  its  extremity,  and  then,  on  turning  northerly,  he  will  find  before  him 
a  gulph  at  leaat  a  thousand  feet  deep,  the  four  sides  of  which  seem  (al- 
though it  is  not  strictly  so)  to  converge  to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  The 
slope  of  these  sides,  is  so  steep,  that  one  feels  dizzy  on  looking  into 
the  gulph.  These  steep  sides  are  all  covered  with  trees  of  various 
species,  among  which  are  occasional  patches  of  evergreens,  giving  to 
the  whole  slope  a  rich  and  captivating  appearance.  On  the  northeast 
side,  however,  may  be  seen  the  traces  of  several  mountain  slides^  by 
which  the  trees  and  the  loose  soil  have  been  swept  away  from  tho 
height,  in  some  cases,  of  1600  feet,  and  of  considerable  width.  It  is 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  years  since  one  or  two  of  these  slides  oc« 
curred ;  and  the  paths  which  they  left  behind,  are  yet  entirely  naked 
of  vegetation.  In  some  instances  of  earlier  date,  we  perceive  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  avalanche  only  in  the  stinted  growth,  or  peculiar  character 
of  the  trees,  that  have  sprung  up.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  re- 
nfiarkable  of  these  slides,  took  place  in  the  year  1784  ;  and  that  one 
dwelling  house  was  swept  away  by  the  inundation,  though  the  inmates 
escaped. 

Scattered  through  the  valley  of  Berkshire  and  among  tho  high  ran- 
ges that  bound  it  on  either  hand,  are  many  other  mountains  and  peaks 
that  present  delightful  and  extensive  landscapes  from  their  summits. 
There  is,  however,  such  a  general  resemblance  in  the  scenery  of  the 
county,  that  a  particular  description  of  each  prospect  will  be  unnec- 
essary, after  what  has  been  said  of  Saddle  Mountain.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  the  Taconic  range  reaches  a  height  not  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Graylock.     That  part  of  the  range  is  called 

Mount  Washington. 

It  lies  in  the  southwest  corner  town  of  the  State,  (except  a  small 
triangular  unincorporated  tract  at  the  very  angle  of  the  State,  called 
Boston  corner,)  and  as  it  occupies  most  of  the  town,  both  have  tho 
same  name.  It  has  two  principal  peaks ;  the  highest  and  most  nor- 
therly of  which,  rises  2400  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic, 
and  3 150  above  the  ocean.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  is  mostly  naked 
rock,  with  even  very  little  shrubbery.  The  ascent  is  easy  on  the  eas- 
terly side,  and  the  view  of  the  plain  of  Sheffield  and  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  generally,  is  delightful. 

A  somewhat  interrupted  range  of  mountains  extends  from  Stock- 
bridge  through  the  easterly  part  of  Great  Barrington  and  Sheffield,  pre- 
senting several  distinct  peaks,  which  have  different  names,  such  as 
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Monument  Mountain,  in  Stockbridge,  and  Alum  Hill,  in  Sheffield. 
Be  arte  wn  Mountain  extends  from  Stockbridge  through  Great  Barring- 
ton  into  Tyringham :  Rattlesnake  Hill  is  an  insulated  mountain  in 
Stockbridge.  The  mountain  separating  West  Stockbridge  from 
Stockbridge,  and  Richmond  from  Lenox,  is  denominated  at  its  noith- 
em  part,  Lenox  Mountain :  and  more  southerly,  Stockbridge  Moun- 
tain. In  Washington,  and  extending  into  Pittsfield,  is  a  lofty  and 
rounded  spur  from  the  Hoosic  range,  called  Washington  Mountain  ; 
a  name  too  much  like  Mount  Washington.  In  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
a  few  miles  beyond  the  Massachusetts  line,  is  a  noble  mountain  ridge 
with  a  mural  front  on  the  southwest,  aftd  several  miles  in  extent, 
called  Canaan  Mountain.  From  all  these  mountains,  and  others  that 
might  be  named,  magnificent  prospects  are  presented,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  resemblance,  exhibit  so  much  peculiar  to  each,  as 
amply  to  repay  the  traveller  for  climbing  them  all. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  numerous  distinct  summits  that  crown 
the  broad  ranges  of  the  Taconic  and  Hoosic,  It  is  extremely  ex- 
hilarating to  the  spirits  of  the  tasteful  traveler,  as  he  traverses  these 
regions,  especially  in  summer,  to  find  such  a  constant  variety  of  land- 
scape attending  every  change  of  place.  For  every  new  hill  that  he 
climbs,  he  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  grouping  of  the 
distant  mountains ;  some  new  peak  or  ridge  rising  fantastically  in  the 
horizon ;  some  new  village  crowning  the  distant  hill  with  its  neat 
white  houses  and  church  spire  ;  or  some  hitherto  unseen  valley  opens 
before  him,  through  which  tum})les  the  mountain  torrent ;  while  the 
vast  slopes  of  the  valley  present  so  much  diversity,  softness,  and  rich- 
ness of  foliage,  as  to  form  a  lovely  resting  place  for  the  eye. 

In  such  mountainous  regions  it  was  natural  for  the  first  settlers  to 
select  elevated  situations  for  a  residence.  Hence  in  many  instances 
the  tops  o[  these  ridges  are  crowned  with  pleasant  villages. 
Among  those  which  are  thus  situated  and  afford  the  most 
romantic,  prospects  may  be  named  Blanford,  Granville,  Tol- 
land, Chester,  Middlefield,  Peru,  Windsor,  Chesterfield,  Goshen, 
Cummington,  Plainfield,  Ashfield,  Hawley,  Shelbume,  Rowe,  Heath, 
and  Leydcn.  To  one  accustomed  to  reside  in  a  valley,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  witness  in  one  of  these  places,  the  setting,  but  more  particularly 
the  rising  of  the  sun  :  when  very  probably  he  will  see  a  dense  fog 
resting  upon  the  vallies  below,  and  shutting  out  the  sun,  while  it 
shines  in  all  its  glory  upon  the  hills  around  the  observer. 

In  the  elevated  region  east  of  Connecticut  river,  a  still  larger  number 
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of  villages  have  been  built  upon  heights  commanding  wide  horizons: 
And  some  of  these,  being  in  a  superior  style  of  architecture  are  most 
attractive  objects  to  the  distant  traveler.  What  for  instance  can  be  a 
finer  object,  than  the  beautiful  village  of  Leicester,  seen  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  miles  !  or  than  Shrewsbury,  Grafton,  Charlton  or  Rut- 
land 1  Similarly  situated  are  Dudley,  Sutton,  Mendon,  Hopkinton, 
Spencer,  New  Braintree,  Hardwick,  Barre,  Petersham,  Shutesbury, 
New  Salem,  Tempi  eton.  Wine  hen  don,  Princeton,  Westford,  Andover, 
&c.     The  extent  and  beauty  of  the  summer  prospect  from  the  last 

mentioned  place  have  long^  been  the  admiration  of  the  traveler. 

• 

Mount  Holyoke. 

We  come  now  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  where  is  some  of 
the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  State.  Mount  Holyoke 
in  Hadley  claims  the  first  notice ;  not  on  account  of  its  superior  alti- 
tude, for  it  is  only  830  feet  above  the  Connecticut  at  its  base,  and 
about  900  above  Boston  Harbour ;  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  interesting  objects  around.  It  is  a  part  of  a  moun- 
tain ridge  of  greenstone,  commencing  with  West  Rock,  near  New 
Haven,  and  proceeding  northerly,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  val- 
lies,  across  the  whole  of  Connecticut,  until  it  enters  Massachusetts 
between  West  Springfield  and  Southwick,  and  proceeds  along  the 
west  line  of  the  first  named  place,  and  along  the  east  line  of  Westfield, 
•  East  Hampton,  and  Northampton,  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
Until  it  reaches  East  Hampton,  its  elevation  is  small!  But  there  it 
suddenly  mounts  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  forms 
Mount  Tom.  The  ridge  crosses  the  Connecticut,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, and  curving  still  more  to  the  east,  passes  along  the  dividing  line 
of  Amherst  and  South  Hadley,  until  it  terminates  ten  miles  from  the 
river  in  the  northwest  part  of  Belchertown.  AH  that  part  of  the 
ridge  east  of  the  river,  is  called  Holyoke :  though  the  prospect  house 
is  erected  near  its  southwestern  extremity,  opposite  Northampton,  and 
near  the  Connecticut.  And  that  is  undoubtedly  the  most  commanding  spot 
on  the  mountain,  though  several  distinct  summits,  thafhave  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  uniform  name,  aflford  delightful  prospects.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  indeed,  how  a  slight  change  of  situation  upon  a  mountain 
will  often  put  an  almost  entirely  new  aspect  upon  the  surrounding 
scenery.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  might  often  give  a  tenfold  dura- 
tion to  the  pleasure  of  the  observer.  The  man  who  means  to  feast  to 
the  full  upon  mountain  scenery,  should  be  accoutred  in  such  a  manner 
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that  he  can  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  urge  his  way  through 
the  tangled  thicket,  and  climb  the  craggy  clifT  There  is  a  peculiar 
pleasure,  which  such  a  man  only  can  experience,  in  feeling  that  he  has 
reached  a  point  perhaps  never  trodden  by  human  foot,  and  is  the  first 
of  the  rational  creation  that  ever  feasted  on  the  landscape  before  him. 

In  the  view  from  Holyoke  we  have  the  grand  and  the  beautiful 
united  ;  the  latter,  however,  greatly  predominating.  The  observer 
^nds  himself  lifted  up  nearly  a  thousand  feet  from  the  midst  of  a  plain 
which,  northerly  and  southerly,  is  of  great  extent ;  and  so  comparative- 
ly narrow  is  the  naked  rock  on  which  he  stands,  that  he  wonders  why 
the  winds  and  storms  of  centuries  have  not  broken  it  down.  lie 
soon,  however,  forgets  the  mountain  beneath  him,  in  ilie  absorbing 
beauties  before  him.  For  it  is  not  a  barren  unenlivened  plain  on 
which  his  eye  rests;  but  a  rich  alluvial  valley,  geometrically  diversi- 
fied in  the  summer  with  grass,  corn,  grain,  and  whatever  else  labori- 
ous industry  has  there  reared.  On  the  west,  and  a  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  the  eye  turns  with  delight  to  the  populous 
village  of  Northampton ;  exhibiting  in  its  public  edifices,  and  private 
dwellings  an  unusual  degree  of  neatness  and  elegance.  A  little  more 
to  the  right,  the  neat  and  substantial  villages  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield, 
and  still  farther  east  and  more  distant,  Amherst  with  its  College, 
Gymnasium,  and  Academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  form  pleas- 
ant resting  places  for  the  eye.  But  the  object  that  perhaps  most  of  all 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  man  of  taste,  is  the  Connecticut,  winding 
its  way  majestically,  yet  most  beautifully,  through  the  meadows  of 
Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Northampton ;  and  directly  in  front  of  Holyoke, 
as  if  it  loved  to  linger  in  so  tranquil  a  spot,  it  sweeps  around  in  a 
graceful  curve  of  three  miles  extent,  without  advancing  in  its  ocean- 
ward  course  a  hundred  rods.  Then  it  passes  directly  through  the 
deep  opening  between  Holyoke  and  Tom,  which  its  own  waters,  or 
more  probably,  other  agencies  have  excavated  in  early  times.  Below 
this  point,  the  Connecticut  is  in  full  view,  like  a  serpentine  mirror,  for 
nearly  twenty  miles.  And  through  a  deception,  explicable  by  the  laws 
of  perspective,  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  ascent  of  the  river,  the 
whole  distance,  till  at  its  vanishing  place  it  seems  elevated  nearly  to 
a  level  with  the  eye: — just  as  the  parallel  sides  of  a  long  avenue  seem 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  until  they  meet. 

The  valley  on  the  south  of  Holyoke  is  not  as  interesting  as  that  on 
the  west  and  north ;  chiefly  because  the  land  is  less  fertile.  The  vil- 
lage of  South  Hadley  is  indeed  a  pleasing  object.  But  Springfield,  one 
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of  the  loveliest  spots  in  America,  is  too  far  removed  for  an  exhibition 
of  its  beauty.  Other  places  south  of  Springfield  are  indistinctly  visi- 
ble along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut:  and  even  the  spires  of  some 
of  the  churches  in  Hartford,  may  be  seen  in  good  weather,  just  rising 
above  the  trees.  Still  farther  south  in  that  direction,  may  be  seen  the 
abrupt  greenstone  bluffs  mid  way  between  Hartford  and  New  Haven; 
and  looking  with  a  telescope  between  these,  other  low  hills  may  be 
indistinctly  seen,  which  are  probably  the  trap  ridge  encircling  New 
Haven,  or  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 

Facing  the  southwest,  the  observer  has  before  him  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  ridge  called  Mount  Tom,  rising  one  or  two  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  Holyoke,  and  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut longitudinally.  The  western  branch  of  this  valley  is  boun- 
ded on  the  west  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hoosic  range  of  moun- 
tains ;  which,  as  seen  from  Holyoke,  rises  ridge  above  ridge  for  more 
than  twenty  miles,  chequered  with  cultivated  fields  and  forests,  and 
not  unfrequcntly  enlivened  by  villages  and  church  spires.  In  the 
northwest  the  Gray  lock  may  be  seen  peering  above  the  Hoosic  ;  and 
still  farther  north,  several  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains 
{which  are  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Hoosic,)  shoot  up  beyond  the 
region  of  clouds,  in  imposing  grandeur.  Nearer  at  hand,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  insulated  Sugar  Loaves  and  Toby  pre- 
sent their  fantastic  outlines ;  while  far  in  the  northeast  stands  in  insu- 
lated grandeur  the  cloud-capt  Monadnoc. 

Probably  under  favourable  circumstances,  not  less  than  30  church- 
es, in  as  many  to\vns,  are  visible  from  Holyoke.  The  north  and 
south  diameter,  of  the  field  of  vision  there,  can  scarcely  be  less  than 
150  miles. 

The  Xyolumas. 

Less  than  half  a  mile  south  of  the  road  leading  to  the  prospect 
house  on  Holyoke,  and  in  the  western  face  of  the  ridge,  may  be  seen 
some  interesting  examples  of  greenstone  columns.  They  stand  side 
by  side  to  the  height  of  many  feet,  and  as  the  lower  part  of  the  outer 
ones  has  fallen  down,  their  curiously  formed  tops  project  from  the  clifT 
and  seem  to  threaten  the  observer  with  destruction.  In  the  third  part 
of  my  report  I  shall  describe  these  columns  more  particularly.  But  I 
think  they  must  prove  attractive  to  every  one  to  whom  a  visit  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  is  interesting.     The  visitor,  however,  must  not 
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expect  a  very  smooth  path  in  reaching  them ;  for  he  must  clamber 
over  a  large  amount  o(  debris,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  45o. 

TiiaWs  Pier. 

Standing  upon  Holyoke  and  facing  the  south,  one  has  directly  be- 
fore him,  and  as  it  were  under  his  feet,  the  deep  gorge  between  Hol- 
yoke and  Tom,  through  which  Connecticut  river  passes.  Following 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  as  it  rapidly  descends  to  the  river, 
we  find  it  terminating  with  a  naked  rock  extending  several  rods  into 
the  river,  and  nearly  perpendicular  on  the  side  next  to  the  water,  from 
20  to  100  feet  high.  A  considerable  part  of  this  naked  rock  exhibits 
a  columnar  structure;  not  in  general  as  perfect  as  the  spot  above  de- 
scribed, yet  sufficiently  regular  to  require  little  aid  from  the  imagina- 
tion, to  be  regarded  as  artificial ;  thourrh  obviously  demanding  giant 
strength  for  its  construction.  I  have  said  th^t  the  columnar  structure 
was  not  in  general  very  perfect.  But  if  one  cin  work  Lis  way  along 
the  western  face  of  this  precipice  at  low  water,  he  will  find,  near  where 
the  rock  passes  under  the  river,  the  tops  of  numerous  colunim  of  great 
regularity;  their  upper  portions  having  been  removed  by  the  force  of 
the  stream,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  batterinir  this  cliff 
with  logs  and  ice.  By  referring  to  the  next  part  of  my  report,  a  more 
definite  idea  can  be  obtained  of  these  columns.  But  from  what  I  hare 
now  said,  every  intelligent  man  will  perceive  that  these  columns  are 
very  similar  to  to  those  on  the  coa^t  of  Ireland,  which  form  FiMeafi 
Carf  and  the  Giant's  Causey.  The  nature  of  the  rock  icro.is  esseniialiV 
the  same  in  all  these  places.  Why  then  may  I  no:  be  permiu^trd  to  de- 
nominate this  rock,  Titan's  Pi(r?  At  least,  may  I  not  hope  by  :bis 
description  to  attract  the  attention  of  vi«ji:ors  to  Hviyvke  to  :h li  ipc<  ? 
Hitherto  it  has  been  passed  unnoticed. 

Mount  Tof.i. 

As  this  is  higher  than  Holyoke  and  ins^ilatec  i.-^i  the  sarr.*.-  zt'isxI  val- 
ley, the  view  from  its  summit  cannot  but  Vy^  corr.rr.aL'T-r.L; :  Y't  moit 
of  the  interesting  group  of  objects  aro'jn'i  \:j:  xax'^z  of  \u*t  :'or.i.'/r.  is 
wanting  around  the  latter.  Hence  Tom  \^.  not  m  ich  :>'  q -€:.:>;<: :  while 
during  the  summer  months.  Holyoke  is  a  p.ac*--  of  ^tv^:  r»r*.'-n. 

I  obtained  from  this  mountain  one  s'jmrn'rr  ::;orrK:j:.'.  a  t'rikiDsr  riev. 

while  yet  the  whole  valley  of  thf  Connectir^j:  'Aa*  KUS^zMyA  in  :^g. 

and  Tom,  with  a  ievi  other  elevated  p^raks  cor-nect^  wiiis  the  zt^^cu- 

stone  range,  alone  rose  above  the  vapour     I'he  £un  ffliAiij/b;*?:^y 

11 
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and  the  wind  gently  blowing,  gave  to  this  fog  a  strong  resemblance 
to  an  agitated  ocean.  To  the  north  and  south  it  seemed  illimitable ; 
but  on  the  east  and  the  west,  the  high  mountain  ranges  that  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  constituted  its  shores.  I 
could  not,  but  feel  myself  transported  back,  to  that  remote  period,  when 
this  great  valley  was  enveloped  in  like  manner,  by  water,  and  Hol- 
yoke  and  Tom  formed  only  low  and  picturesque  islands  upon  its  sur- 
face 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain. 

No  object  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  is  more  picturesque  than 
this  conical  peak  of  red  sandstone,  which  rises  almost  perpendicular- 
ly 500  feet  above  the  plain  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the 
south  part  of  Deer  field.  As  the  traveler  approaches  this  hill  from 
the  south,  it  seems  as  if  its  summit  were  inaccesible.  But  it  can  be 
attained  without  difficulty  on  foot,  and  affords  a  delightful  view  on  al- 
most every  side.  The  Connecticut  and  the  peaceful  village  of  Sun- 
derland on  its  bank,  appear  so  near,  that  one  imagines  he  might  al- 
most reach  them  by  a  single  leap. 

This  mountain  overlooks  the  site  of  some  of  the  most  sanguinary 
scenes,  that  occurred  during  the  early  settlement  of  this  region.  A 
little  south  of  the  mountain  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  1675  by 
Captains  Lathrop  and  Beers:  and  one  mile  northwest,  where  the  vil- 
lage of  Bloody  Brook  now  stands,  (which  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance,)  in  the  same  year,  Captain  Lathrop,  was  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade  with  a  company  of "  80  young  men,  the  very  flower  of 
Essex  County,"  who  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 

Deerjltld  Mountain. 

A  sandstone  ridge  commences  at  Sugar  Loaf,  and  runs  northerly 
through  Deerfield  and  Greenfield,  into  Gill,  increasing  in  height  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Deerfield,  where  it  is  700  feet  above  the  plain  on 
which  that  village  stands.  Standing  near  this  point,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  mountain,  a  most  enchanting  paranoma  opens  to  view. 
The  alluvial  plain  on  which  Deerfield  stands  is  sunk  nearly  100  feet 
below  the  general  level  of  the  Connecticut  valley  ;  and  at  the  south- 
west part  of  this  basin,  Deerfield  river  is  seen  emerging  from  the 
mountains,. and  winding  in  the  most  graceful  curves  along  its  whole 
western  border.  Still  more  beneath  the  eye  is  the  village,  remarkable 
for  regularity,  and  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  trees  along  the  prin- 
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cipal  street  The  meadows,  a  little  beyond,  are  one  of  the  most  ver- 
dant and  fertile  spots  in  New  England.  Upon  the  whole,  this  view 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pictures  of  rural  peace  and  happiness  that 
can  be  imagined. 

Mou7U  Toby. 

This  is  a  sandstone  mountain  of  not  less  elevation  than  Mount  Tom ; 
and  it  is' separated  from  Sugar  Loaf  by  Connecticut  river,  lying  partly 
in  Sunderland  and  partly  in  Leverett.  It  is  separated  by  a  deep  val- 
ley from  the  primitive  mountains  near  it  on  the  east.  It  is  a  noble 
mountain,  and  as  yet,  is  almost  covered  by  forests.  The  view  from 
its  summit  is  commanding,  but  it  embraces  no  objects  of  peculiar  and 
special  interest 

It  has  frequently  been  stated,  and  that  too  by  very  respectable  au- 
thority, that  the  ridges  forming  East  and  West  Rock,  Holyoke,  Toby, 
&c.  are  a  part  of  the  broad  mountain  ranges,  which,  commencing  at 
Long  Island  Sound,  rise  gradually  towards  the  north  into  the  Hoosic 
and  Green  Mountains  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  into 
Monadnoc  and  the  White  Mountains  on  the  east  side.  But  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  geological  character  of  these  mountains,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  trap  and  conglomerate  ridges  along  the  Connecti- 
cut, differ,  toto  coelo,  from  the  primary  ranges  on  either  side.  And  a 
slight  socamination  of  the  topography  of  these  mountains,  shows  that 
the  former  are  uniformly  separated  by  deep  vallies  from  the  latter,  and 
have  no  geographical  connection  except  proximity. 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  so  many  of  the  most  interesting  mountains 
and  hills  in  Massachusetts  have  got  attached  to  them  such  uncouth 
and  vulgar  names !     How  must  the  poets  lines 

scramble  up  and  down 

On  diflproportioned  legs,  like  Kangaroo, 

if  such  words  as  Saddle  Mountain,  Rattle  Snake  Hill,  Bear  Town 
Mountain,  Mount  Tom,  Mount  Toby,  Sugar  Loaf,  Blue  Mountains 
and  Deerfield  Mountain,  be  introduced.  Holyoke,  Taconic,  Hoosic 
and  Wachusett,  are  more  tolerable;  though  most  of  them  have  an 
Indian  origin.  It  would  have  been  fortunate,  if  our  forefathers 
had  not  attempted  in  any.  case  to  supersede  the  aboriginal  desig- 
nations. For  what  mountain  can  ever  become  an  object  of  much  re- 
gard and  attachment,  if  its  beauties  and  sublimities,  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  a  nation's  poetry,  without  producing  the  most  ridiculous 
associations !  Fortunately,  there  are  some  summits  in  the  State  yet 
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unnamed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  taste,  will  see  to  it,  that  nei- 
ther Tom,  nor  Toby,  nor  Bears,  nor  Rattle  Snakes,  nor  Sugar  Loaves, 
shall  be  Saddled  upon  them. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  interesting  mountains  are  few. 
The  loftiest  and  most  striking  is 

Wachusetl. 

This  mountain  is  in  Princeton,  whose  general  elevation,  above  the 
ocean,  is  1100  feet:  and  the  mountain  lifts  its  conical  head  1900  feet 
higher,  so  as  to  be  3000  feet  above  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  ascent 
on  foot  is  not  difficult.  From  the  summit,  which  is  little  more  than 
naked  rock,  the  eye  takes  in  a  vast  extent  of  country  on  every  side. 
On  the  east  and  south  the  distant  hills  are  comparatively  low,  and  seem 
to  possess  an  even  outline.  On  the,  west  and  northwest,  mountain 
ridges,  and  peaks  succeed  one  another,  becoming  more  and  more  faint 
until  the  distant  Hoosic  and  Green  Mountains  fade  away  into  the  blue 
heavens.  Several  neat  villages  around  the  base  of  this  mountain  with 
numerous  ponds  of  considerable  extent,  give  an  interesting  variety 
and  liveliness  to  the  picture.  Probably  more  of  Massachusetts  may 
be  seen  from  this  mountain  than  from  any  other  in  the  State.  It  at- 
tracts numerous  visitors,  and  a  small  square  wooden  tower  has  been 
erected  oh  the  top. 

Blue  Hills. 

This  is  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  range  of  hills  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston.  It  is  most  elevated  at  its  western  extremity,  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Milton,  where  it  rises' 7 10  feet  above  the  ocean.  A 
little  to  the  southeast,  and  just  within  the  limits  of  Quincy,  the  sum- 
mit is  elevated  680  feet.  Still  farther  east  it  is  570  feet.  Northeast 
a  little  from  this  peak,  another  is  530  feet  high.  The  Monument 
Gluarry  in  the  northeast  part  of  these  hills,  is  390  feet  high ;  and  Pine 
Hill,  to  the  southeast  of  this  quarry,  is  235  feet  high.  All  these  sum- 
mits command  extensive  and  most  interesting  prospects.  And  there 
are  some  circumstances  that  impart  to  these  landscapes  peculiar  inter- 
est. One  is  the  proximity  of  these  hills  to  Boston  ;  whose  numerous 
edifices,  masts,  spires  and  towers ;  and,  nobly  peering  above  the  rest, 
the  dome  of  the  State  House,  present  before  the  observer,  a  most  for- 
cible example  of  human  skill  and  industry,  vieing  with,  and  almost 
eclipsing  nature.  And  the  high  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Boston,  with  the  numerous  elegant  mansions  oi  private 
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gentlemen  crowning  almost  every  hill,  and  imparting  an  air  of  fresh- 
ness and  animation  to  the  valley  and  the  plain,  testify  how  much 
taste  and  wealth  can  do  in  giving  new  charms  to  the  face  of  nature. 

From  these  hills  the  observer  has  also  a  fine  view  of  Boston  Har- 
bor ;  and  this  is  another  circumstance  of  peculiar  interest.  For  to 
look  out  upon  the  ocean  is  always  an  imposing  sight ;  but  when  that 
ocean  is  studded  with  islands,  most  picturesque  in  shape  and  position, 
and  the  frequent  sail  is  seen  gliding  among  them,  he  must  be  insen- 
sible indeed,  whose  soul  does  not  kindle  at  the  scene,  and  linger  upon 
it  with  delight. 

On  Monument  Hill,  is  opened  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  quarries 
of  QpUincy  granite ;  and  from  thence  a  rail  road  (the  only  one  of 
much  extent  yet  existing  in  Massachusetts)  runs  directly  to  Nepon- 
set  river :  and  this  is  another  circumstance  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  visitor  of  these  hills.  Let  him  ascend  the  granite  tower,  which 
the  proprietors  of  the  quary  have  erected  on  its  site,  and  he  will  have 
before  him,  not  merely  the  rich  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  ob- 
jects above  described,  but  this  railway,  also,  stretching  away  for  miles 
in  a  right  line  tovi-ards  the  river,  with  here  and  there  the  cars  going 
and  returning.  Such  conveyances,  however,  will  soon  cease  to  be  a 
novelty  in  Massachusetts. 

Many  other  hills  of  moderate  altitude  around  Boston,  particularly 
on  the  south  of  the  city,  might  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  a  visit  for 
the  prospects  presented  from  their  summits.  The  heights  of  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  on  Hales's  beautiful  "  Map  of  Boston  and  its  vi- 
cinity." 

In  Quincy,  near  the  Common,      -        -         -        -  210  feet 

do.         One  mile  north, 175 

do.         A  half  mile  farther  north,           -         -  107 

do.         A  little  N.W.  of  Hon.  J.  duincy's  seat,  40 
do.         Great  Hill,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 

the  town, 94 

do.         Squantum, 99 

In  Braintree,  near  the  east  line,         ...         -  205 

In  Weymouth,  near  the  west  line,          -         -         -  210 

do.         Near  Town  River  Bay,         -         -         -  134 

In  Hingham,  N.W,  part  of  the  town,    -        -         •  112 

do.         On  Crown  Point,           -         -        -        -  102 

da        A  little  N.W.  of  Mr.  Brook's  M.  House,  107 
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In  Hingham,  a  little  south  of  Mr.  Brook's  M.  House, 

do.         Near  the  east  line  of  the  town,   - 
In  Cohasset,  near  the  west  line  of  the  town, 

do.         A  mile  south  of  Nantasket  Beach 

do.         N.£.  part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  shore, 
In  Milton,  at  the  Academy,  -        -        -        . 

do.         One  mile  south  of  this  place, 

do.         A  mile  west  of  the  last, 

do.         N.W.  part  of  the  town, 
In  Dedham,  at  Mr.  White's  M.  House, 
In  Dover,  Pine  Hill,  south  part,        -        .        -        - 
In  Waltham,  Prospect  Hill,  -        -        -        - 

do.         Bear  Hill, 

do.         Near  the  N.E.  line  of  the  town. 
In  Lincoln,  Dr.  Stearns's  M.  House, 

do.         Mount  Tabor, 

In  West  Cambridge,  near  the  S.W.  line  of  the  town. 
In  Watertown,  N.W.  corner,         -        -        -        - 
In  Charlestown,  Prospect  Hill,         -         -         -        - 

do.         Winter  Hill, 

In  Chelsea,  Pulling  point, 

In  Lynn,  near  Phillips  Point,        -        -        -        - 

do.         Near  King's  Beach,       -        -        -        - 

do.         A  mile  N.E.  of  Lynn  Hotel, 

do.        Half  a  mile  north  of  " 

do.         A  mile  north  of         " 
In  Marblehead,  Legg's  Hill, 

do.         Half  a  mile  N.E.  from  do. 

do.         Three  quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  last, 

do.         N.E.  part  of  the  town, 

do.         A  little  north  of  the  village, 

do.         On  Marblehead  Neck, 
In  Salem,  east  of  Spring  Pond,         .        -        -        . 

do.         N.W.  part  of  the  town, 

do.        S.E.  part  of  the  town,    -        -        -        - 

do.         A  little  west  of  South  Fields, 
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84 
135 
147 
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135 
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145 
175 
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Some  of  the  views  from  the  hills  around  Salem  and  those  on 
the  promontory  of  Marblehead,  are  of  an  imposing  character.  The 
extreme  rockiness  of  the  coast  and  islands  strikes  the  observer  at  first 
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as  evidence  of  irreclaimable  sterility.  But  when  he  sees  the  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  of  every  cultivated  spot,  and  the  populousness  and  ele- 
gance of  Salem  and  many  of  the  neighboring  villages,  the  contrast 
increases  his  pleasure. 

Having  thus  noticed  all  the  important  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
State,  with  reference  to  views  from  their  summits,  I  proceed  briefly 
to  sketch  the  picturesque  scenery  of  particular  districts.  For  w^e 
have  not  seen  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  scenery  of  a  country  when 
we  have  only  looked  over  it  from  its  elevated  points.  The  ever  vary- 
ing prospects  which  are  produced  by  those  elevations,  to  one  Wind- 
ing through  the  vallies  among  them,  are  oflen  of  the  most  romantic 
character. 

The  Vallies  of  Berkshire. 

In  exemplification  of  this  position,  let  us  suppose  an  observer  to 
pass  from  Williamstown  southerly  through  New  Ashford,  Lanes- 
borough,  Lenox,  Lee,  Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington,  and  Sheffield. 
Till  beyond  New  Ashford,  he  will  be  following  one  of  the  branches 
of  Hoosic  river  up  the  valley  of  Williamstown.  On  his  right  rises 
the  broad  slope  of  the  Taconnic  range  of  mountains ;  while  on  his 
lefl,  and  near  at  hand.  Saddle  Mountain  shoots  up  in  imposing  grand- 
eur ;  and  more  distant,  through  a  lateral  valley,  a  part  of  the  Hoosic 
range  is  visible.  If  it  be  spring,  these  mountain  sides  exhibit  numer- 
ous species  of  trees  and  shrubs  emulating  one  another  in  putting  on 
their  party-coloured  foliage ;  while  here  and  there  an  Aroiiia,  or  a 
Cornus,  is  entirely  clothed  with  white  blossoms  before  the  appearance 
of  its  leaves.  If  it  be  summer,  these  vast  slopes  are  covered  from 
base  to  summit  with  a  vegetable  dress,  embracing  every  hue  of  green 
from  the  dark  hemlock  and  pine,  to  the  almost  silvery  whiteness  of 
the  white  oak  and  poplar.  If  it  be  autumn,  that  same  foliage,  now 
assuming  almost  every  colour  of  the  spectrum,  and  of  hues  almost 
as  bright,  presents  one  of  the  most  splendid  objects  in  nature. 

As  the  traveler  approaches  New  Ashford,  the  hills  crowd  closer 
and  closer  upon  his  path,  which  winds  among  them  in  conformity 
with  the  sinuosities  of  the  river ;  and  a  succession  of  romantic  and 
Alpine  beauties  is  constantly  opening  before  him. 

Having  reached  the  north  part  of  Lanesborough,  he  begins  to  de- 
scend into  the  Valley  of  the  Housatonic,  which  gradually  widens 
before  him,  and  ere  he  reaches  Sheffield,  presents  to  his  view  a 
number  of  most  delightful  villages,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  fertile 
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alluvial  tracts ;  while  on  every  side,  mountains  of  various  altitudes 
and  of  almost  every  shape,  form  the  outline  of  the  landscape.  Where, 
for  instance,  does  the  traveler  meet  in  any  part  of  our  land  with 
lovelier  spots  than  Pittsfield,  Lenox,  Lee,  Stockbridge,  Imd  Great 
Barrington ! 

Valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

The  circumstances  that  render  the  scenery  of  this  valley  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  man  of  taste,  are  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  alluvial 
meadows ;  the  precipitous  boldness  and  irregular  outline  of  its  trap 
and  sandstone  ranges,already  described;  and  the  magnitude  and  beauty 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  of  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Westfield  and 
the  Deerfield,  winding  through  the  secondary  basins  which  their 
waters  or  other  agencies  have  produced.  Let  such  a  region  as  this 
be  sprinkled  over  with  villages  like  Longmeadow,  Springfield,  West- 
Springfield,  South- Hadley,  Amherst,  Sunderland,  Northampton,  Had- 
ley,  Hatfield,  Deerfield,  Greenfield,  and  Northfield,  and  it  needs  the 
inspiration  of  poetry  to  describe  its  beauties.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  remains  yet  to  be  described. 

Several  of  the  villages  above  named  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  over- 
look the  surrounding  region  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  neigh- 
boring mountains  still  tower  above  them ;  and  thus  are  combined  the 
beauties  and  advantages  of  a  location  upon  a  hill,  with  those  to  be 
found  in  a  valley.  The  upper  terrace  of  Springfield,  on  which 
stands  the  United  States  Armory,  is  thus  elevated.  Still  higher  is 
South  Hadley,  with  Holyoke  and  Tom  half  encircling  it  on  the  west 
and  north,  except  where  the  Connecticut  has  opened  a  passage  be- 
tween these  mountains ;  serving  as  a  vista  through  which  is  disclosed 
at  greater  distance  the  Hoosic  range.  From  the  Gymnasium  on 
Round  Hill  in  Northampton  is  one  of  the  richest  views  of  fertile 
meadows,  and  mountains  of  fantastic  shape,  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. From  the  Gymnasium  at  Amherst  is  a  similar  prospect ;  and 
from  the  College  tower  in  the  same  place,  one  of  wider  range  and 
more  imposing  features.  From  the  Seminary  in  Greenfield,  a  south- 
ern prospect  opens  of  enchanting  beauty. 

The  opening  of  a  new  road  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  in 
the  northwest  part  of  South  Hadley,  has  brought  to  light  (I  mean,  to 
my  own  eyes,)  a  most  lovely  landscape.  Standing  on  the  elevated 
bank  and  facing  the  northwest,  you  look  directly  up  the  Connecticut 
river,  where  it  passes  between  Holyoke  and  Tom  j   those  mountains 
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riaing  vidi  ptecipitoiis  boldneu  on  either  side  of  the  nlley.  Thnmgh 
the  opening,  the  river  is  seen  for  two  or  three  milca,  cnlirened  by 
one  or  two  lovely  islands,  while  over  the  rich  meadows  that  con- 
etittite  the  banlis,  are  scattered  trees,  through  which,  half  hidden, 
appears  in  the  distance  the  village  of  Northampton ;  its  more  con- 
spicuous edifices  only  being  visible.  Far  beyond,  and  forming 
the  remote  outline  of  the  picture,  lies  the  broad  eastern  slope  of  the 
Hoosic  monntainB.     (See  Plate  IV.) 

Another  road  has  been  recently  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut in  the  north  part  of  Springfield,  a  mile  or  two  below  South 
Hadley  Canal :  and  here,  too,  as  you  foce  the  northwest,  a  landscape 
full  of  interest  opens  before  yon.  In  full  now  lon-ards  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  picture,  you  have  the  Falls  in  the  Connecticut  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Canni  on  the  north  shore.  A  little  to  the  rie-ht  of 
the  Canal,  a  u'ell  built  vilkirc  occupies  a  beautiful  ampithcatre,  whose 
elevated  border  is  not  less  than  150  feet  hitrh,  and  mostly  crowned 
with  oaks  and  pines.  Beyond  this  at  no  (rreat  distance,  however. 
Mount  Tom  occupies  the  l»ck  ground  with  its  bold  and  imposing 
outline.     (See  Plate  VI.) 

Three  miles  southeast  of  Suirar  Loaf,  in  Deerfield,  that  peak  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  unirguc  vieivs  conceivable.  Its  oittiines  are  so 
regular,  that  were  the  traveler  to  meet  with  it  in  Egypt,  he  might,  at 
first  vieiv,  regard  it  as  indcljtcd  to  human  art,  for  its  present  shape. 
At  any  rate,  in  that  country  it  would  probably  have  Ix-en  wrought 
into  a  second  Sphinx,  or  some  other  gigantic  monster.  But  to  the 
sHidcnl  of  nature  it  is  no  less  intercsiiiig  as  the  work  of  Hod.  A  lit- 
tle to  the  left,  as  seen  from  the  place  mentioned  nbovi-.  ibe  southern 
point  of  the  I>er(ie]d  Mountain,  f-omeiimt'S  called  X'lrtJi  Snirar  1/iaf, 
appears,  as  well  as  the  b<)lil  western  front  of  that  ranL'e  for  several 
miles:  and  a  lillle  to  the  ritrht,  across  the  Conn<T:li,,-u!.  .Mount  Tofiy 
is  in  full  view.  The  sketch.  Plate  VII.,  was  taken  con.si.ltrably 
nearer  to  Sugar  Loaf,  and  differs  somewhat  from  the  above  description. 

Ru,-l,itof  Wesijitld  Rlrcr. 
Weatfield  river  has  found  or  formed  a  deep  passage  across  ihe 
whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Hoosic  range  of  Xlonniains,  throagh  the 
towns  of  Westfield,  Russell,  Blanford,  Chester,  and  Middlefield. 
The  ravine  through  which  it  passes,  is  for  the  most  part  very  deep 
and  narrow,  and  cuts  across,  not  only  the  general  direction  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  but  across  the  rock  strata  also.  Hence  it  might  be 
12 
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expected  that  the  sides  of  this  ravine  would  exhibit  wild  and  interest- 
ing scenery.  Nor  will  this  expectation  be  disappointed,  if  the  trav- 
eler follows  the  Pontoosuc  Turnpike  through  this  deifile.  Hills  and 
precipicies  of  every  shape  will  crowd  upon  his  path,  now  approach- 
ing so  as  to  form  a  narrow  gorge,  and  now  gently  retiring  so  as  to 
leave  room  enough  for  some  industrious  farmer  to  erect  his  habitation, 
and  gain  a  subsistence  in  the  deeply  embosomed  glen.  In  passing 
through  such  a  region,  the  man  destitute  of  taste  will  be  heard 
speaking  only  of  the  roughness,  sterility,  and  gloominess  of  the 
country ;  while  the  man  of  taste  and  sensibility  will  be  absorbed  in 
admiring  its  beauties  and  sublimities. 

Ravine  and  Gorge  of  Deerfield  River, 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  gulf  through  which  Deerfield  river 
passes,  in  a  southeast  direction,  nearly  across  the  whole  of  the  broad 
mountain  range,  between  the  Connecticut  and  Williamstown  valleys. 
Perhaps  the  best  route  for  visiting  this  ravine,  is  to  take  the  turnpike 
road  from  Greenfield  to  Williamstown.  On  this  route  the  traveler 
will  not  come  upon  the  banks  of  the  Deerfield,  until  he  reaches  the 
west  part  of  Shelburne :  but  he  will  obtain  a  most  delightful  view  of 
Greenfield,  as  he  ascends  the  high  hills  west  of  that  place ;  and  as  to 
the  defile,  through  which  Deerfield  river  runs  between  Shelburne  and 
Conway,  it  is  so  narrow,  and  the  banks,  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  are  so  steep,  that  it  is  difficult  even  on  foot  to  find  a  passage ; 
though  full  of  romantic  and  sublime  objects  to  the  man  who  has  the 
strength  and  courage  to  pass  through  it.  From  the  west  part  of 
Shelburne,  however,  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  ridge  of  Hoosic 
mountain  in  Florida,  a  good  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  stream ; 
though  in  a  few  places  hard  pressed  between  the  hill  and  the  river. 
In  one  spot  it  is  actually  sustained  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  up- 
on piles  driven  into  the  steep  and  naked  declivity  of  a  mountain  slide. 
But  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Charlemont,  the  hills  recede  so  far 
from  the  river,  as  to  form  an  alluvial  valley  of  considerable  width  and 
fertility.  The  loftiness  of  these  hills,  however,  and  the  frequent 
openings  of  lateral  ravines,  through  which  the  small  tributaries  of 
Deerfield  river  disembogue,  keep  the  attention  of  the  tasteful  man 
awake.  As  he  goes  westward,  these  hills  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  river,  become  bolder  in  their  outlines,  and  steeper  in  their  de- 
clivities, till  at  length,  in  Zoar  and  Florida,  they  shoot  up,  sometimes, 
a  thousand  feet  high,  in  a  variety  of  spiry  and  fantastic  forms,  and 
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the  traveler,  as  he  looks  forward,  can  often  see  no  opening  through 
which  the  river  can  find  its  way.  The  murmuring  of  its  waters, 
however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  sometimes  swelling  into  a  roar,  as 
they  rush  through  some  narrow  defile,  tell  him  that  they  have  found 
a  passage.  At  length  the  road  leaves  the  river  and  ascends  the  ridge, 
which  in  the  vicinity  is  alone  denominated  Hoosic  Mountain,  and 
which  is  here  1448  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  well  to  follow  this  road 
at  least  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  in  order  to  look  back  upon 
the  wild  and  singular  grouping  of  mountains,  among  which  this 
river  has  strangely  found  a  passage ;  and  also  to  get  a  view  of  some 
of  those  vast  slopes  of  unbroken  forest,  which  the  sides  of  these 
mountains  present ;  and  which  during  the  twilight,  are  most  splendid 
objects. 

In  two  or  thr^  instances  it  has  happened  that  I  have  passed  along 
this  ravine  in  the  evening,  when  the  moon  was  well  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
were  thereby  immensely  heightened ;  so  that  I  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege 
to  be  thus  benighted. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Deerfield  River,  in  Deerfield,  is  a  remarkable 
gorge  through  which  that  stream  empties  into  the  Connecticut.  A 
greenstone  ridge  of  300  or  400  feet  in  height,  has  been  cut  through 
in  some  way  or  other,  in  width  only  sufficient  to  suffer  the  river  to 
pass.  This  pass  is  in  full  view  from  the  stage  road  between  Deer- 
field and  Greenfield  where  it  crosses  Deerfield  River. 

Valley  of  Worcester. 

Apart  from  human  culture,  this  geographical  center  of  Massachu- 
setts would  present%o  very  striking  attractions  to  the  lover  of  natural 
scenery.  But  this  valley  possesses  precisely  those  features  which 
art  is  capable  of  rendering  extremely  fascinating.  And  there  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  a  more  charm- 
ing landscape  than  Worcester  presents,  from  almost  any  of  the  mod- 
erately elevated  hills  that  surround  it.  The  high  state  of  agriculture 
in  every  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  fine  taste  and  neatness  exhibited 
in  all  the  buildingrs  of  this  flourishing  townn,  with  the  great  elegance 
of  many  edifices,  and  the  intermingling  of  so  many  and  so  fine  shade 
and  fruit  trees,  spread  over  the  prospect  beauty  of  a  high  order,  on 
which  the  eye  delights  to  linger.  I  have  never  seen,  in  a  communi- 
ty of  equal  extent,  so  few  marks  of  poverty  and  human  degradation 
as  in  this  valley.     And  it  is  this  aspect  of  comfort  and  independence 
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among  all  classes,  that  enhances  greatly  the  pleasure  with  which 
every  true  American  heart  contemplates  this  scene ;  since  it  must 
be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  happy  influence  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Valley  of  the  Merrimack. 

The  scenery  along  this  river  is  characterised  by  beauty  rather  than 
sublimity.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  rarely  precipitous  or  very 
lofty ;  but  generally  of  gentle  ascent  and  capable  of  cultivation  to 
their  summits.  The  attractions  of  the  landscape  consist  of  a  noble 
river,  beautiful  villages,  and  well  cultivated  fields  and  meadows.  To 
the  man  who  loves  to  see  natural  scenery  modified  by  human  culture, 
and  on  every  side  the  marks  of  an  intelligent  and  happy  population, 
with  manufiicturing  establishments  unconmionly  flourishing,  a  ride 
down  this  stream  on  either  bank,  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting. 
And  when  he  approaches  the  ocean,  let  him  enter  Newburyport  from 
the  north,  across  the  chain  bridge,  and  he  will  have  before  him  a  de- 
lightful view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  New  England. 
And  if  he  wishes  still  farther  to  witness  the  riches  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  let  him  ascend  the  tower  of  the  fifth  church  in  that  place,  and 
a  wide  scene  of  beauties  on  the  land  and  the  sea — ^natural  and  artifi- 
cial— fills  the  circle  of  his  vision. 

Boston  Harbor. 

Let  no  man  imagine  that  he  has  seen  all  that  is  interesting  in  the 
scenery  of  Massachusetts,  until  he  has  made  an  excursion  by  water 
in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Light  House.  A  city  is 
always  an  imposing  object  when  seen  from  the  frater,  especially,  if 
like  Boston,  its  site  be  considerably  unequal  and  slope  towards  the 
observer.  But  the  numerous  islands  in  this  harbor,  some  of  them 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  even  unique  in  appearance,  constitute  no 
small  part  of  the  attractions  of  this  delightful  excursion. 

View  from  the  State  House. 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  not  a  more  magnificent  prospect  in  Massa- 
chusetts, than  that  from  the  dome  of  the  State  House  in  Boston ;  and 
it  will  bear  a  comparison,  it  is  said,  with  the  most  celebrated  views  of 
a  similar  kind  in  Europe.  This  noble  building  stands  upon  Beacon 
Hill,  the  highest  spot  in  Boston ;  and  the  lantern  upon  its  dome  is 
about  200  feet  above  the  harbor.    From  this  elevation  the  whole  of 
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BoBton,  with  its  wharfs,  shipping,  snd  public  edifices ;  ail  the  islands 
in  its  harbor ;  the  shores  of  the  harbor  lined  with  villages  and  culti- 
vated fields ;  and  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  not  less  than  20  vil- 
lages, containing,  with  Boston,  more  than  120,000  inhabitants,  are 
here  surveyed  at  a  glance.  Almost  every  dwelling  of  ihia  numerous 
population,  is,  indeed,  visible :  and  it  is  rare  to  aee  in  a  circle  of  so 
small  extent,  as  many  edifices  so  elegant ;  and  so  few  that  indicate 
extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness.  So  richly  cultivated  is  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston,  that  it  haa  the  appearance  of  a  vast  garden.  Yet  we 
do  not  see  here  the  traces  of  that  vandal  spirit,  which,  in  so  many 
parts  of  our  land,  is  making  sad  havoc  with  our  groves  and  shade 
trees ;  but  enough  have  been  spared  or  planted  in  this  vicinity  to  give 
a  refreshing  and  luxuriant  aspect  to  the  scenery, 

The  political  and  moral  considerations  which  irresistibly  force 
themselves  on  the  mind  when  contemplating  such  a  scene,  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  observer.  What  a  drawback 
upon  that  pleasure  must  it  be,  when  the  traveler  is  compelled  to  say, 
as  he  cannot  but  say,  when  gazing  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  In- 
teresting scenery  of  the  eastern  continent, 

"Irt,  glory,  rreedom  UiiM,  though  Nature  itiU  ii  fair." 

On  the  contrary,  how  refreshing  lo  the  benevolent  spirit,  as  it  surveys 
from  this  eminence  the  dwellings  of  120,000  human  beings,  to  be 
assured  that  there  is  not  a  slave  among  ihem  all ;  and  that  could  the 
eye  take  in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  it  would  read  on  every 
door  post  the  inscription,  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal ;"  a  maxim 
which  exerts  a  lalismanic  influence  in  defending  the  feeblest  inmate 
against  oppression.  Nor  should  the  observer  forget  that  this  same 
maxim  forms  the  basis  of  every  law  originating  from  the  edifice  on 
which  he  stands ;  and  that  it  is  not  licentious  liberty  that  is  here  cn> 
joyed ;  but  liberty  guarded  by  law,  and  sustained  by  law  :  and  that  it 
is  the  general  prevalence  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  the  commu- 
nity, that  renders  it  possible  to  sustain  a  proper  balance  between  lib- 
erty and  law.  Foreign  nations  may  predict  thai  our  beautiful  repub- 
lican system  will  be  ephemeral.  It  will,  indeed,  pass  away,  whenever 
unprincipled  ignorance  shall  be  permitted  to  bear  sway.  But  so  long 
B8  intelligence  and  moral  principle  predominate  in  the  community, 
the  ark  of  liberty  ii  safe.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  we  do  now 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  the  means,  widly  difliised,  of  in- 
lellectuftl,  moral  and  religious  cuhivation.     As  a  consequence,  con- 
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tentraent,  competence,  and  happiness,  are  found  even  among  the  low* 
est  classes  in  the  community.  The  traveler  of  a  benevolent  heart 
will  rejoice  to  see,  as  he  wanders  over  the  hills  and  vallies  of  our 
commonwealth,  how  very  few  in  the  community  have  not  all  the  es- 
sential means  of  human  happiness  within  their  reach.  He  need  not 
fear  being  detained  for  days  in  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  parts  of 
the  State.  For  scarcely  will  he  find  the  hut,  where  if  really  needing 
shelter,  he  will  not  find  a  welcome,  and  all  that  a  temperate  man  needs 
to  make  him  comfortable.  A  man  who  has  frequently  been  thrown 
into  such  situations,  or  in  other  words,  has  had  opportunity  to  learn 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
classes  in  our  community,  will  find  his  pleasure  greatly  heightened 
in  surveying  our  scenery.  Let  us  hope  that  succeeding  travelers, 
through  many  generations,  may  not  be  deprived  of  this  same  happi- 
ness ;  and  instead  of  indulging  in  gloomy  predictions  of  the  downfall 
of  liberty,  let  every  man  strive  to  form  and  retain  that  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  character,  which  is  its  only  effectual  support 

But  I  fear  that  I  am  wandering  beyond  my  appropriate  sphere,  by 
these  remarks.  I  proceed  to  notice  some  other  objects  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  man  of  leisure  and  taste. 

New  Bedford  seen  from  its  Harbor, 

This  flourishing  place,  already  wearing  the  aspect  of  a  populous 
city,  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  sailing  up  its  harbor.  As  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  built  slopes  towards  the  water,  the  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  are  thus  brought  into  view,  rising  above  one  another 
in  a  distinct  and  pleasing  manner. 

Narraganset  and  Mount  Hope  Bays, 

An  excursion  from  Taunton  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  down 
Taunton  river  and  Mount  Hope  Bay,  and  especially  from  Providence 
to  Newport  along  Narraganset  Bay,  conducts  the  traveler  among  sce- 
nery of  great  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  fertility  of  most  of  the 
country,  the  neat  villages  along  the  way,  the  numerous  irregular 
contractions  and  expansion  of  these  bays,  forming  capes,  isth- 
muses, promontories,  bays  and  harbors  in  miniature ;  the  islands 
that  are  occasionally  interspersed,  and  the  interesting  historical  as- 
sociations connected  with  that  region,  conspire  to  keep  the  attention 
alive  and  to  gratify  the  taste.  Mount  Hope,  the  granite  watch 
tower  of  the  celebrated  sachem  Phillip,  still  commands  a  fine  prospect 
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of  the  rarroimdiiig  region ;  and  we  see  at  once  why  that  sagacious 
chieftain  selected  this  place  for  his  retreat 

The  north  and  south  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  present  much 
scenery  of  such  a  sui  generis  or  peculiar  character,  as  to  render  it 
extremely  interesting  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it  As  a  general  fact, 
there  is  so  great  a  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  capes  that 
form  this  Bay,  that  a  visit  to  the  one,  only  prepares  the  way  for  ren- 
dering more  interesting  an  excursion  to  the  other.  We  will  suppose 
the  traTcler  to  start  from  Boston  and  first  proceed  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  bay. 

Nahani. 

He  will  not  fail  to  visit  Nahant ;  which  will  be  the  first  place  of 
peculiar  interest  he  will  meet  with  along  this  coast  It  is  a  bold 
rocky  promontory,  connected  by  a  low  sandy  neck  of  land  with  Lynn : 
Or  rather,  it  consists  of  two  islands  connected  together,  and  with  the 
main  land,  by  ridges  of  sand  and  pebbles.  At  low  water,  a  perfectly 
smooth  beach  of  the  finest  sand  is  laid  bare,  which  constitutes  the 
road  from  the  mainland ;  and  this  sand  is  so  firmly  compacted  by  the 
perpetual  beating  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  that  neither  horse  nor 
carriage  make  scarcely  a  perceptible  impression.  Hence  the  ride  be- 
comes a  delightful  one  ;  And  although  the  promontory  itself  has  a 
very  barren  and  desolate  appearance,  yet  the  singularity  of  the  surroun- 
ding scenery,  the  neatness  of  the  houses,  built  in  peculiar  style, 
and  the  wide  extent  of  the  horizon,  conspire  to  render  the  prospect  du- 
ring the  summer  of  a  most  attractive  character.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
resort  in  the  warmer  months,  and  a  steam  boat  plies  daily  between 
this  place  and  Boston.  The  vicinity  of  the  spacious  hotel  at  Nahant 
is  very  interesting  to  the  geologist:  But  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  rocks  must  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report 

Cape  Ann. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  rockiness  of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity 
o{  Salem.  As  we  proceed  towards  Gloucester,  which  occupies  all  of 
what  is  properly  called  Cape  Ann,  the  ledges  multiply ;  and  on  the 
Cape  the  forests  are  mostly  cut  do^vn,  while  the  surface  is  almost  lit- 
erally covered,  either  with  rocks  in  place,  or  with  bowlders  of  every 
size.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  Gloucester  particularly,  the  soil  is 
almost  wholly  concealed  by  the  countless  number  of  these  rounded 
masses.     Over  nearly  all  the  Cape,  indeed,  sienite  of  every  descrip- 
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tion  meets  the  eye  in  immense  quantities  ;  and  the  traveler  naturally 
inquires  whither  the  soil  has  been  carried,  which  must  once  have  cov- 
ered them ;  and  what  mighty  flood  of  waters  could  have  swept  over 
this  region  with  the  fury  requisite  to  produce  such  devastation. 
Scenery  of  this  kind,  would  be  regarded  as  extremely  dreary,  were 
not  this]desolation  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  interesting  by  its 
novelty.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man,  however  little  interested 
in  the  bizarre  of  natural  scenery,  to  traverse  this  region  for  the  first 
time,  without  having  his  attention  forcibly  and  constantly  directed  to 
the  landscape  around  him.  And  hence  this  must  be  one  of  the  best 
excursions  for  those  afflicted  with  ennui,  that  can  be  found.  More 
extensive,  however,  and  in  general,  finely  contrasted  with  the  scenery 
of  Cape  Ann,  is  that  along  the  south  side  of  the  Bay. 

Nantasket  Beach  and  Hull. 

Supposing  the  traveler  to  start  as  before  from  Boston,  the  long  and 
narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  the  settlement  of  Hull  with  the  main- 
land must  not  be  passed  unvisited.  To  say  nothing  of  the  rocks 
which  at  the  head  of  this  beach  constitute  almost  the  entire  surface, 
rivaling  even  Cape  Ann  in  this  respect,  and  which  on  the  shore  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  and  elegant  variety  of  colours,  the  beach  itself,  not 
less  than  4  or  5  miles  in  extent,  is  much  more  interesting  than  that 
leading  to  Nahant.  The  Light  House  and  the  Brewster  and  other 
islands  in  view,  as  one  advances  towards  Hull,  are  picturesque  objects  ; 
and  then  the  pleasant  and  sunny  situation  of  the  little  village  of  Hull, 
furnishes  a  convenient  resting  place  for  the  traveler. 

In  proceeding  from  this  beach  to  Cape  Cod,  the  traveler  should  not 
fidl  to  pass  along  the  north  shore  of  Cohasset  —  the  most  rocky  place 
perhaps  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Cape  Cod. 

But  after  passing  Duxbury,  the  region  of  sand  and  gravel  commen- 
ces ;  and  to  Provincetown,  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  no  genuine 
ledge  of  rocks  appears  ;  although  bowlders  of  every  size,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance,  are  common. 

The  dunes  or  sand  hills,  which  are  often  nearly  or  quite  barren  of 
vegetation,  and  of  sno^vy  whiteness,  forcibly  attract  the  attention  on 
account  of  their  peculiarity  :  while  the  numerous  wind  mills  and  vats 
along  the  shore,  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  are  scarcely  less  interes- 
ting to  one  not  familiar  with  such  processes.     As  we  approach  the 
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extremity  of  the  Cape,  the  sand  and  the  barrenness  increase;  and  in 
not  a  few  places,  it  would  need  only  a  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  to 
cross  the  traveler's  path,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  in  the  depths 
of  an  Arabian  or  Lybian  desert.  Very  different  from  Bedouins,  how- 
ever, will  he  find  the  population  of  Cape  Cod.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sands  he  will  find  many  an  oasis,  where  comfortable  and  not  unfre- 
quently  pleasant  villages  have  sprung  up,  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
mild  and  obliging  disposition,  and  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  A 
large  proportion  of  the  houses  on  the  Cape  are,  indeed,  but  one  story 
high.  Yet  they  are  for  the  most  part  convenient  and  comfortable ; 
exhibiting  the  marks  of  a  thrift  and  independence  which  one  would  not 
expect,  when  he  considers  the  general  barrenness  of  the  landscape.  I 
could  name  several  parts  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  marks  of  pov- 
erty are  far  more  striking  than  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  sand  is  so  yielding  that  the  traveler  will  find  it  more  conve- 
nient to  leave  his  carriage  20  or  30  miles  short  of  the  extremity  of 
the  Cape,  and  proceed  on  horseback :  though  it  is  practicable  to  pro- 
ceed with  wheels.  But  for  seven  or  eight  miles  before  reaching 
Provincetown,  he  must  find  his  way  almost  without  a  track  along  the 
margin  of  a  salt  marsh  during  ebb  tide.  During  flood  tide,  he  will 
be  forced  to  wade  through  the  loose  and  deep  sand  higher  up  the 
beach.  The  view  of  Provincetown  along  this  course,  however,  is  so 
peculiar,  that  the  traveler  feels  himself  amply  repaid  for  his  labor. 
A  semicircular  bay  is  enclosed  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  sandy  beach 
and  low  sand  hills  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  which  seem  to  threat- 
en, and  do  in  fact  threaten,  to  bury  the  village,  and  to  fill  the  harbor. 
The  houses,  for  a  population  not  much  short  of  2000,  are  erected  on 
the  margin  of  this  bay,  just  above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  sand  hills.  These  dwellings  are  almost  as  destitute  of  or- 
der in  their  position,  as  it  is  possible  they  should  be :  such  a  thing  as 
a  regular  street,  wide  enough  for  carriages  to  pass,  being  scarcely  to 
be  found  here ;  and  why  indeed,  should  they  be,  where  traveling  in 
a  carriage,  would  be  slower  than  on  foot,  and  where  but  very  little 
fodder  can  be  obtained,  except  by  transportation,  for  horses.  But  the 
most  singular  object  in  this  place,  is  the  numerous  windmills  erected 
between  the  dwellings  and  the  harbor,  for  pumping  up  the  water  into 
reservoirs  for  evaporation.  When  set  in  brisk  motion  by  the  wind, 
standing  as  they  do  between  the  traveler  and  the  dwellings,  as  he 
comes  from  the  south,  they  give  to  the  village  a  most  singular  aspect. 

In  short  a  visit,  to  Provincetown  by  land,  would  probably  in  most  ca- 
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scs,  be  quite  as  effectual  a  remedy  for  ennui  and  other  fashionable 
complaints,  as  a  resort  to  Ballston  and  Saratoga. 

In  crossing  the  sands  of  the  Cape,  I  noticed  a  singular  mirage  or 
deception,  which  was  also  observed  by  my  traveling  companions.  In 
Orleans  for  instance,  where  the  ocean  is  within  a  short  distance  on 
either  hand,  we  seemed  to  be  ascending  at  an  angle  of  three  or  four 
degrees ;  nor  was  I  convinced  that  such  was  not  the  case,  until  turn- 
ing about  I  perceived  that  a  similar  ascent  'appeared  in  the  load  just 
passed  over.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  this  optical  deception : 
but  merely  remark,  that  it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind,  as  that  ob- 
served by  Humboldt,  on  the  Pampas  of  Venezuela ;  "  All  around 
us,"  says  he,  "  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky." 

In  crossing  the  island  of  Nantucket,  in  company  with  Dr.  Swift  of 
that  place,  I  noticed  the  same  phenomenon,  though  there  less  strik- 
ing. Afterwards,  I  saw  it  for  miles  on  the  plain  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  the  latter  case,  the  plain  was  covered 
wuth  low  shrub  oaks. 

Nantucket  and  Martha) s  Vineyard. 

If  the  traveler  wishes  to  enjoy  more  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
Cape  Cod,  with  some  interesting  variations,  let  him  pass  over  to 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  former  island  he  will  find 
to  be  an  extended  plain,  15  miles  in  its  longest  direction,  and  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ocean  \  containing  not  one  tree,  nor  a  shrub 
of  much  size,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  Scarce- 
ly a  dwelling  will  meet  his  eye,  except  a  few  uninhabited  huts,  scat- 
tered along  the  desolate  shore,  as  a  refuge  to  the  shipwrecked  sailor, 
Yet  from  12000  to  14000  sheep,  and  500  cows  find  nourishment  on 
this  island ;  and  in  not  a  few  places,  especially  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  may  be  seen  tracts  of  land  of  superior  fertility. 
It  will  strike  the  traveler  at  once,  as  an  interesting  monument  of 
industry,  that  nearly  every  part  of  the  dwellings,  stores,  &c.,  for  the 
accomodation  of  more  than  7000  inhabitants,  must  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  continent.  And  on  acquaintance,  he  will  find  that  they 
still  retain  the  characteristics  of  industry  and  hospitality,  for  which 
they  have  long  been  known;  and  that  the  usual  concomitants,  of  these 
Tirtues,  general  intelligence  and  strong  local  attachments,  are  not 
wanting. 


Gay  Head. 
The  most  interesting  spot  on   Manha'a  Vinej-ard  is  Gay  Head  ; 

which  constitutes  thu  WL'sitrn  cxlremiiy  of  this  island,  ond  consists  of 
clays  and  sands  of  varions  colours.  Its  height  cannot  be  more  than 
150  feet;  yet  its  variegated  aspect,  and  the  richness  of  ils  colors, 
render  it  a  striking  and  even  splendid  object,  when  seen  from  the  ocean. 
The  clays  are  red,  blue  and  white ;  the  sands,  white  and  yellow ;  and 
(he  lignite,  black  ;  and  each  of  these  substances  is  abundant  enough 
to  be  seen  several  miles  distant,  armngcdin  general  in  inclined  strata ; 
though  from  being  uneriually  worn  away,  apparently  mixed  without 
much  order.  The  top  of  the  cliffis  crowned  by  a  light  house,  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  on 
this  part  of  the  island.  It  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  once  possessed  the  whole  island.  It  will  bo 
seen  in  the  subsequent  part  of  my  report,  that  this  spot  possesses  pe- 
culiar attractions  for  the  geologist  and  mineralogist.  During  my  last 
visit  to  the  spot,  three  days  were  fully  occupied  in  interesting  re- 

Water  Falls. 
We  have  one  or  two  water  falls  in  Massachusetts  of  sufficient  mag* 
nitude  to  be  denominated  cataracts.     And  as  we  might  expect  in  a 
mountainous  region,  cascades  are  numerous. 

TuTnei's  Falls. 

These  exist  in  Connecticut  river,  near  the  point  whore  the  towns 
of  Montague,  Gill,  and  Greenfield,  meet.  They  are  by  far  the  moat 
interesting  water  fall  in  the  State;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  in 
New  England.  At  least,  to  my  taste,  the  much  broader  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, the  higher  perpendicular  descent,  and  the  equally  romantic  scen- 
ery of  the  surrounding  country,  give  to  this  cataroct  a  much  higher 
interest,  than  is  excited  bv  a  view  of  the  more  celebrated  Bellow's 
Falls  on  the  same  river  in  Walpolc  New  Hampshire :  and  prob- 
ably the  latter  are  generally  regarded  as  the  most  striking  object  of 
this  kind  in  New  England. 

Above  Turner's  Fails  the  Connecticut  for  about  three  miles,  pur- 
sues a  course  nearly  northwest,  through  a  region  scarcely  yet  dis- 
turbed by  cultivation  ;  and  all  this  distance  it  is  as  placid  as  a  moun- 
uin  lake,  even  to  the  verge  of  the  cataract.     Here  an  artidcial  dam 
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has  been  erected  more  than  a  thousand  feet  long,  resting  near  the 
center  upon  two  small  islands.  Over  this  dam  the  water  leaps  more 
than  30  feet  perpendicularly  ;  and  for  half  a  mile  continues  descending 
rapidly  and  foaming  along  its  course.  One  hundred  rods  below  the 
falls,  the  stream  strikes  directly  against  a  lofty  greenstone  ridge,  by 
which  it  is  compelled  to  change  its  course  towards  the  south  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  proper  point  for  viewing  Turner's  Falls  is  from  road  leading 
to  Greenfield  on  the  north  shore,  perhaps  50  rods  below  the  cataract. 
Here,  from  elevated  ground,  you  have  directly  before  you,  the  princi- 
pal fall,  intersected  near  the  center  by  two  small  rocky  islands,  which 
are  crowned  by  trees  and  brushwood.  The  observer  perceives  at 
once  that  Niagara  is  before  him  in  miniature.  These  islands  may  be 
reached^y  a  canoe  from  above  the  falls  in  perfect  safety.  Fifty  rods 
below  the  cataract,  a  third  most  romantic  little  island  lifts  its  ever- 
green head,  an  image  of  peace  and  security,  in  the  midst  of  the  agita- 
ted and  foaming  waters,  swiftly  gliding  by.  The  placid  aspect  of  the 
waters  above  the  fall,  calmly  emerging  from  the  moderately  elevated 
and  wooded  hills  at  a  distance,  is  finely  contrasted  with  its  foam  and 
tumult  below  the  cataract. 

The  country  around  these  falls  is  but  little  cultivated.  On  the  op- 
poste  side  of  the  river  the  observer  will,  indeed,  perceive  a  few  dwel- 
lings and  the  head  of  a  canal :  But  a  little  beyond,  wooded  elevations, 
chiefly  covered  with  evergreens,  terminate  the  landscape ;  while  in 
every  other  direction,  the  scenery  is  still  more  wild  and  unreclaimed 
from  a  state  of  nature. 

A  sailing  excursion  from  the  falls,  three  miles  up  the  stream,  has 
all  the  attractions  of  a  passage  over  a  mountain  lake.  And  probably 
the  coves  along  the  shore  furnish  as  good  spots  for  fishing  as  now 
exist  in  the  river.  The  geologist  too,  will  find  the  vicinity  of  these 
falls  full  of  interest  —  but  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

Three  miles  above  Turner's  Falls,  Miller's  river  empties  into  the 
Connecticut;  and  near  its  mouth  is  a  fall  of  considerable  height. 
Here  also  is  another  dam  across  the  Connecticut,  about  10  feet  high. 
I  apprehend  these  falls  have  been  confounded  with  Turner's ;  and 
hence  the  latter  are  sometimes  called  Miller's  Falls.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  said  to  have  as  yet  any  well  established  name.  For  a 
reason  which  will  be  mentioned  below,  I  ventured  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  in  a  geological  account  which  I  published  of  the  Connecticut 
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valley,  to  denominate  these  falls,  Turner's  Falli;viA  Qen.  Hoyt,  id 
bis  History  of  the  Indian  Wars,  has  given  them  the  same  designa- 
tion. I  am  aware,  however,  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  make  popu- 
lar and  prevalent,  a  new  name  for  any  natural  object ;  although  in  the 
present  case,  I  doubl  not,  that  every  man  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  thia  spot,  would  say  that  to  prefix  the  name  of  Capt  Turner  to  this 
cataract,  is  appropriate  and  just. 

About  160  years  ago,  a  party  of  Philip's  Indians,  having  joined 
those  living  in  the  vicinity,  resorted  to  these  falls  to  take  Rsh.  Oa 
the  17th  of  May,  Capl.  Turner,  from  Boston,  marched  from  Hatfield, 
with  150  men,  and  came  by  surprise  upon  the  Indian  camp  the  next 
morning  at  day  light.  The  Indians  being  totally  unprepared  for  an 
attack,  fled  in  every  direction  :  some  springing  into  their  canoes  with- 
out paddles,  were  precipitated  over  the  falls  and  dashed  in  pieces. 
Three  hundred  Indians,  and  but  one  while  man,  were  killed.  Yet 
the  Indiana  who  escaped,  being  joined  by  others,  fell  upon  Turner's 
party  as  they  were  returning,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  among 
them;  killing  37,  among  whom  was  Capt.  Turner.  Will  not  the 
public  do  the  justice  to  this  brave  but  unfortunate  officer,  to  send  down 
his  name  to  posterity,  associated  with  that  of  the  spot  where  he  con- 
quered and  fell ! 

During  high  water,  the  roar  of  Turner's  falls  may  be  heard  from 
C  to  10  miles.  The  magnificence  of  the  cataract  is  greatly  height- 
ened at  such  a  season. 

In  order  to  visit  Turner's  Falls,  one  must  turn  aside  from  every 
great  public  road  ;  and  although  but  four  miles  from  the  village  of 
Oreenfield,  thia  circumstance  shows  why  they  are  so  seldom  resorted 
to  by  travelers.     (See  Plate  IX-) 

Falh  at  Sout/t  HadUy. 
The  descent  of  the  water  here  being  but  a  few  feet,  these  Bills  do 
not  in  themselves  possess  any  great  interest ;  and  yet,  as  one  of  the 
olgects  in  the  beautiful  landscape  which  has  already  been  described 
aa  existing  at  this  place,  their  absence  would  be  sensibly  felt  by  the 
man  of  taste. 

ShelbuTue  Falls. 

These  occoi  in  Deerfield  river  where  it  enters  the  narrowest  part 

of  that  de^  ravine  in  the  primary  strata,  between  Shelbuine  and  Con- 
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way,  which  has  been  already  described.  As  a  mere  object  of  scenery 
they  are  not  so  striking  as  Turner's  Falls ;  though  they  exhibit  not 
a  little  of  wildness  and  sublimity ;  and  they  are  especially  worth  a 
visit  from  the  geologist,  as  affording  a  good  exhibition  of  the  effects 
of  a  mountain  torrent  upon  the  hardest  of  rocks. 

Spicket  Falls. 

Spicket  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Merrimack,  and  a  few  miles 
above  its  mouth  in  Methuen,  it  falls  30  feet.  These  falls  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  flourishing  manufacturing  village,  and  are  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject, well  worthy  the  attention  and  the  pencil  of  the  man  of  taste. 

Falls  in  Fall  River. 

These  are  most  interesting  on  account  of  the  economical  purposes 
to  which  the  waters  are  applied :  keeping  in  motion,  as  they  do,  all 
the  machinery  of  a  large  and  flourishing  mani^acturing  village  in 
Troy.  Still,  a  stream  of  any  size  cannot  fall  1 00  feet  in  the  course 
of  a  few  rods,  without  presenting  natural  scenery  of  some  interest. 

Pawtucket  Falls. 

These  occur  in  the  Merrimack,  between  Lowell  and  Dracut ;  and 
their  romantic  appearance  is  heightened  by  the  bridge  erected  at 
their  head. 

The  Gorge,  alias,  the  Glen. 

In  the  south  part  of  Leyden,  a  large  brook  has  worn  a  passage 
from  10  to  20  feet  wide,  and  from  30  to  50  feet  deep,  in  the  strata  of 
argillo-micaceous  slate.  The  layers  of  the  slate  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, and  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  cross  seams,  into  which  the 
water  penetrates,  and  in  winter  freezes,  expands-,  and  thus  assists  in 
removing  mass  afler  mass  of  the  rock  from  its  place.  A  slight  in- 
spection of  the  place  will  show  that  such  was  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion ;  although  one  cannot  but  perceive  that  a  great  length  of  time 
was  requisite  for  the  whole  process.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  any  con\ailsion  at  this  place,  since  the  original  elevation 
of  the  strata.  The  correspondence  between  the  salient  and  reenter- 
ing angles  on  opposite  sides  of  this  stream,  is  no  greater  than  exists 
in  every  stream ;  and  all  the  appearances  at  the  place  forbid  the  sup- 
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position  often  made  thai  these  sides  have  been  separaicd  from  each 
other.  The  length  of  ibis  eoree  is  mm  3U  to  40  roiIs.  Al-ove  is  a 
deep  glen:  and  belon.  the  stream  passt's  ihrsu^h  a  liecp  rarine. 
Two  water  falls  near  the  lower  pan  of  ibe  cor^e  add  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  ibis  spot  And  ahbou^hihe  geoloirioal  chronome'.ei  here  ex- 
hibited, is  lo  the  reflecting  mind,  its  Lrreaiesi  attractions  ;  yel  the  Mild- 
ness and  ruggedness  of  the  scenery  draw  not  a  :ew  Tisitors.  The 
term  "glen."  usually  applied  to  this  spot  is  ceTtainly  a  misnomer. 
For  it  is  a  gorge  connecting  a  ^len  with  a  ravine. 

Cai<adi  in  Liardl. 
I  have  recently  ascertained  the  existence  of  an  inieresting  water 
&I)  on  the  northeast  side  of  Mount  Tobv.  in  LereretL  The  con- 
glomerate lock  of  that  mountain  has  been  subject  to  powerful  abra- 
sion in  early  times  ;  and  being  divisible  into  masses  of  groat  '.hick- 
nesa,  by  fissures  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  siJes  of  the 
n  frequenilv  present  perpendicular  walls  of  so'.il  rock,  aod 
succession  of  precipices  in  the  form  of  vast  steps; 
while  the  huge  fragments  that  have  fallen  down,  lie  scattered  along 
the  base.  Such  is  the  case  at  ibe  spot  above  referred  to :  where  a 
large  brook,  called  "  roaring  brook,"  comes  tumbling  down  by  a  few 
successive  leaps  from  the  height  of  200  or  300  feet.  The  waters 
liave  worn  deep  chasms  in  the  rocks,  and  the  scenert'  around  is  of 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  character.  Everv  thin?  there — the 
loft)'  forests — the  overhanging  precipices — and  the  accumulated  rocky- 
masses  below — remain  unmodified  by  the  hand  of  "lan,  just  as  the 
mighty  agencies  of  nature  have  left  them. 

Cascade,  Xalural  Brid^t,  aitd  Fissure,  on  Hudson's  Brook. 

The  present  falls  on  this  rivulet,  which  runs  thro-irh  the  t-nh 
part  of  Adams,  are  of  far  less  interest  than  the  deep  chaim  w-bi.:h  its 
waters  have  excavated  in  the  white  limestone.  This  ^ir^'jiiiii':  ter- 
ninates  on  the  south  in  a  hizh  precipice,  over  which  ;r,e  i'.ream  once 
felL  But  it  has  worn  a  fissure  from  30  to  00  fe>:i  deep,  and  30  rods 
long,  in  this  limestone,  and  left  two  masses  oi  rock  connecting  the 
sides  and  fbnoing  natural  bridges ;  though  the  upper  one  is  mucli 
broken.  The  lower  one  is  arched,  and  the  stream  at  present  nms  sfi 
feet  below  a.    The  medium  width  of  the  stream  is  15  feet 
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Canaan  Falls. 

These  are  just  within  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut,  on  the  Housa- 
tonic.  The  water  takes  two  leaps  within  a  short  distance ;  the  upper 
one  of  20  feet,  and  the  lower  one  of  70.  It  then  foams  and  dashes  a 
short  distance  and  takes  a  third  leap  of  about  ten  feet.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  scene  is  imposing. 

CAVERNS  AND  FISSURES. 

Southampton  Adit 

I  have  alluded  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  to  this  artificial  exca- 
vation, 900  feet  in  length,  at  the  lead  mine  in  Southampton.  It  is  a 
perforation  mostly  in  solid  rock,  large  enough  to  admit  a  boat  with 
several  persons ;  and  in  this  manner  might  be  entered  with  perfect 
safety.  Being  unique  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  had  become  a 
place  of  considerable  resort  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  At  present  the  entrance  is  blocked  up ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  long  the  working  of  this  adit  will  be  resumed,  and  an 
opportunity  again  afforded  for  so  fine  a  subterranean  excursion. 

Sunderland  Cave  and  Fissure, 

The  following  section  will,  I  apprehend,  render  intelligible,  not 
merely  the  form  and  situation  of  this  cave  and  fissure,  but  also  the 
mode  of  their  production.  They  occur  in  a  conglomerate  rock  of 
the  new  red  sandstone,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Mount  Toby,  in  the 
north  part  of  Sunderland.  The  conglomerate  strata  are  several  feet 
thick ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  rock  lies  a  slaty  micaceous  sand- 
stone, which  is  very  subject  to  disintegration ;  as  may  be  seen  a  little 
north  of  the  cave,  where  the  conglomerate  projects  several  feet  be- 
yond the  slate,  whose  ruins  are  scattered  around.  The  spot  is  per- 
haps 300  or  400  feet  above  Connecticut  river :  yet  there  is  the  most 
conclusive  proof  in  all  the  region  around,  that  water  once  acted  pow- 
erfully, and  probably  for  a  long  period,  at  various  elevations  on  the 
sides  of  this  mountain:  and  not  improbably  this  aqueous  agency  as- 
sisted in  undermining  the  conglomerate  rock  by  wearing  away  the 
sandstone. 


Cavern  ix  Sunderland. 


At  A  and  B,  the  rock  is  but  slightly  removed  from  ita  original 
position  ;  but  in  the  space  between  these  points,  the  slate  appears  to 
have  been  worn  away  so  as  to  cause  the  whole  conglomerate  atraium, 
vhich  is  from  50  to  GO  feet  thick,  and  conaequcDlly  of  immetiBB 
weight,  to  fall  down,  producing  the  fissure  a,  antt  the  cavern  b.  The 
fissure  is  nine  feet  wide  at  the  top.  and  open  to  if,  40  feet ;  below  which 
it  is  filled  with  rubbisK  The  cavern  is  wider  than  ibis  in  some  parts, 
though  very  Irtei^ulaT  in  this  respect.  Its  bottom  also  is  rendered 
quite  uneven  by  the  targe  masses  of  rock  that  have  tumbled  down. 
In  the  deepest  spot,  (."lO  feet,)  the  rocks  are  separated  to  the  surfiice, 
90  as  to  let  in  the  lighl-from  above.  The  whole  length  of  the  cavem 
is  148  feet  Its  general  direction  is  nearly  eaat  and  west  But  to> 
wards  its  eastern  part  it  turns  almost  ai  right  angles  to  the  left,  in 
consequence  of  the  rock  A,  having  been  broken  in  a  noTth  and aoutk 
direction  from  the  mass  of  the  mountain. 

Some  who  visit  this  spot  are  disposed  to  call  in  the  aid  ofa  conrul- 
sion  like  an  earthquake  to  explain  the  huge  fractures  there  exhibited. 
But  after  seeing  so  many  other  marks  of  the  powerful  action  of  at' 
mospheric  and  aqueous  agents  on  this  mountain,  I  cannot  but  beliere 
the  cause  I  have  assigned  to  be  sufficient.  The  place  is  well  worth 
visiting  by  all  who  have  not  examined  other  caverns  and  fiasuret 
extensively. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Mount  Toby,  a  little  south  of  the  cascade 
that  has  been  described,  one  OT  two  other  caves  occur,  more  irregii' 
lar  but  less  extensive  than  this.  They  have  been  produced  by  ths 
enormona  masses  of  the  mountain  that  have  been  here  mixed  ftl^ 
mtU  together. 

Carerni  ia  BerkiAire. 
These  all  occur  in  limestone ;  and  are  so  similar,  that  it  it  fantdly 
necessary  to  describe  them  separately.     Two  exist  in  the  sotuh  part  of 
14 
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New  Marlborough,  containing  several  apartments  and  some  stalac- 
tites. In  West  Stockbridge  is  a  small  one.  In  Lanesborough  is 
one,  100  feet  long,  aarrow  and  irregular,  produced  probably  by  a 
subterranean  stream.  In  Adams,  a  mile  south  of  the  north  village, 
on  the  Cheshire  rQad,  is  a  cavern  of  considerable  interest ;  contain- 
ing several  apartments ;  the  largest  of  which  is  30  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide,  and  20  feet  high.  A  similar  cave  may  be  seen  in  Bennington^ 
Vt.  And  although  these  caverns  will  not  compare  in  extent  with 
those  in  our  western  states,  yet  they  will  afford  not  a  little  gratifica- 
tion, to  those  not  familiar  with  subterranean  excursions. 

Purgatories. 

I  know  not  what  fancied  resemblances  have  applied  this  whimsical 
name  to  several  extensive  fissures  in  the  rocks  of  New  England. 
The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  in  Sutton,  3  1-2  miles  south 
east  of  the  congregational  meeting  house.  It  is  a  fissure  in  gneiss, 
nearly  half  a  mile  long,  in  most  parts  partially  filled  by  the  masses 
of  rock  that  have  been  detached  from  the  walls.  The  sides  are  often 
perpendicular,  and  sometimes  70  feet  high ;  being  separated  from 
each  other  about  50  feet. 

This  is  an  immense  chasm :  and  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain its  origin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  its  sides  have  been  in 
some  manner  separated  from  one  another.  But  I  can  conceive  of  no 
mode  in  which  this  could  have  been  accomplished,  but  by  a  force  ac- 
ting beneath :  and  this  would  so  elevate  the  strata,  that  they  would 
dip  on  both  sides  frcm  the  fissure.  But  I  could  discover  no  such 
dip.  The  inclination  along  the  fissure  corresponds  with  that  which 
is  common  in  the  region  around ;  viz.  about  25°  N.E.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  fissure,  however,  the  rocks  are  often  exceedingly  broken 
into  fragments  :*  and  this  circumstance  indicates  some  early  subter- 
ranean convulsion.  Still,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  refer  these  frag- 
ments as  well  as  the  fissure,  to  the  long  continued  action  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  when  the  spot  'was  so  situated  as  to  form  a  shore  of  mod- 
erate elevation.  The  next  case  of  a  purgatory  which  I  shall  des- 
cribe, will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  waves  might  have  pro- 
duced such  effects. 

♦  Visitors  to  the  Sutton  Purgatory  should  recollect  that  euch  broken  rocks  fur- 
nish a  fine  retreat  for  the  rattlesnake.  I  met  with  one  among  the  d^^bris  of  that 
place.  But  as  he  kindly  warned  me  that  I  was  trespassing  on  his  territory,  I 
tKought  it  ungenerous  to  attack  him,  and  we  parted  on  good  terms,  mutually  will- 
ing to  be  rid  of  each  others  company. 
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In  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Ill  the  southeast  pan  of  this  town,  (perhaps  It  is  within  thu 
limits  of  Middleton,)  the  coarse  conglomerate  rock  contains  numor- 
oil!)  cross  scams,  which  arc  parallel  (o  one  another,  and  nearly  pcr- 
pi'iidicular  to  the  horizon.  In  one  spot,  in  a  high  rocky  bluff,  two 
of  these  fissures  occur  not  more  than  G  or  8  fci'l  asunder;  and  the 
waves  have  succeeded  in  the  course  of  ages,  in  wearing  away  ihc 
intervening  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  chasm  about  seven  rods  in  length, 
and  00  or  70  feet  deep ;  the  sides  being  almost  exactly  perpendicular. 
This  chasm  is  called  Purgatory  ;  and  the  warca  still  continue  their 
slow  but  certain  work  of  destruction. 

On  the  south  shore  of  Newport,  a  similar  fissure  occurs  in  granite. 
It  is,  however,  much  less  extensive,  not  more  than  30  feet  deep  per- 
haps :  and  thu  waves  somclinies  rush  into  it  with  such  violence  that 
they  are  dashed  not  less  than  30  feet  into  the  air.  Even  granite 
yields  under  this  everlasting  concussion.  This  spot  is  called  the 
Spouting  Cave. 

We  have  only  to  suppose  the  Sutton  Purgatory  to  have  been  once 
similarly  situated  in  respect  to  the  ocean,  and  wc  have  a  cause  ade- 
quate to  its  production.  And  yet,  what  an  immense  period  must  the 
^vhole  ivork  have  demanded  I 

Autumnal  Sdsnrry. 
I'crhaps  no  country  in  the  world  exhibits  in  its  autumnal  scenery 
so  rich  a  variety  of  colors  in  the  foliage  of  trees,  as  our  own.  But 
it  is  particularly  beautiful  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  land. 
The  tree:!,  whose  leaves  give  the  liveliest  tints,  are  the  maple,  the 
oak,  the  walnut,  and  the  sumach ;  while  the  pine  and  hemlock  re- 
tain their  deep  green :  and  if  these  species  be  faniaslically  mixed  on 
a  mountain's  side,  they  present  a  splendid  drapery,  which,  thonrrh 
aomenhal  approaching  to  the  gaudy,  is  yet  extremely  interesting. 
The  change  generally  commences  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  does  not  attain  its  full  perfection  till  after  several  frosts  of 
considerable  severity.  The  change  proceeds  undoubtedly  from  an 
increased  oxygenation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  leaves  ;  analo- 
gous changes  being  easily  produced  in  the  chemical  laboratory  by 
the  addition  of  oxygen  to  certain  compounds,'  as  for  example,  the 
Chameleon  Mineral      This  process  in  the  eyes  of  a  chemist  does  not 

•Anoalei  de  Chiinw  tt  ^c  Phyeique,  Vol,  38,  p.  115. 
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seem,  as  I  believe  it  does  to  most  men,  a  condition  of  sickness  con- 
nected with  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  leaf  He  views  it  rather  as  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  means  which  nature  possesses  to  produce 
variety.  True,  it  is  one  of  the  more  advanced  steps  of  vegetable  life ; 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  disease.  Or  if  any  are  disposed  to  consider 
it  such,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  nature  descending  joyfully  in 
her  richest  dress  into  her  wintcry  grave,  in  exulting  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  resurrection. 

Although  this  phenomena  forms  an  attractive  object  to  the  geologist 
in  his  wildest  excursions  among  the  mountains,  at  the  most  delightful 
season  in  the  whole  year  for  geological  research,  yet  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  having  any  connection  Avith  geology.  But  not  being  aware 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  these  autumnal  colors  on 
canvas,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  attempt  such  a  landscape,  and 
herewith  transmit  it  to  your  Excellency.  As  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  with  great  care  the  proper  time  for  seeing  these  colors  when 
in  their  greatest  perfection,  I  have  selected  a  view  of  the  village  in 
which  I  reside ;  and  if  I  mistake  not  it  presents  a  tolerably  good  spe- 
cimen of  this  kind  of  landscape. 

Sketches  of  Scenery  Accompaiiying  this  Report. 

It  has  been  in  my  power  to  obtain  sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  scenery  which  has  been  described  in  this  part  of  my  Report ; 
and  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  the  same  for  your  inspection.  I  am 
indebted  for  them  to  Mrs.  Hitchcock ;  as  I  am  for  nearly  all  the  draw- 
ings and  maps  accompanying  every  part  of  this  Report.  The  land- 
scapes are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Connecticut  Valley ;  it  not  having 
been  convenient  for  her  to  accompany  me  to  distant  parts  of  the  state. 
They  are  the  following. 

1.  Autumnal  Scenery,    A  view  in  Amherst.     (Plate  H.) 

2.  A  view  in  Hadley,  This  was  taken  from  the  south  end  of  the 
east  street  in  Hadley ;  standing  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  looking  southerly  down  the  stream  and  through  the  gorge  be- 
tween Holyoke  and  Tom.     (Plate  HI.) 

3.  A  view  from  the  south  through  the  gorge  between  Holyoke  and 
Tom,  This  was  taken  from  a  high  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  below  the  gorge.  In  looking  through  the  gorge, 
Connecticut  river  is  seen  making  several  extensive  windings  through 
Northampton  meadows,  while  at  a  distance,  a  most  delightful  view  of 
the  village  of  Northampton  and  the  Round  Hill  School  is  obtained. 
(Plate  IV.) 
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4.  Fieu^OTR  Mtmtit  HolytAe.  This  ia  a  westerly  view  In  the  di- 
lectioD  of  Nonhampton.  It  was  taken  about  halfway  from  the  base 
to  the  samroii  of  the  mountain.  But  it  does  not  differ  easentially 
from  the  view  at  the  summit.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  delifrhtful 
prospect  in  New  England  ;  yet  its  character  is  such  that  it  must  ap- 
pear to  great  disadvantage  upon  a  drawiog.  The  central  parts  of  this 
landscape  are  considerably  contracted,  in  order  to  bring  into  view 
the  whole  of  the  remarkable  curve  in  the  Connecticut  on  the  right. 
(Plate  V.) 

5.  Vievi  of  South  Hadley  Falls.  The  falls  arc  in  themselves  an 
object  of  little  interest  in  this  landscape.  But  the  beautiful  village  at 
their  foot,  the  wooded  amphitheatre  in  its  rear,  and  Mount  Tom,  tow- 
ering in  the  back  ground,  with  other  objects  of  interest,  conspire  to 
lender  this  a  very  striking  view.     (Plate  VI.) 

6.  Fiew  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mouiittiin.  This  sketch  was.takon  from 
the  plain  about  a  mile  south  of  the  base  of  this  conical  elevation.  On 
the  right,  we  look  up  the  valley  through  which  the  Connecticut  runs ; 
and  on  the  led,  appears  what  is  called  North  Sugar  Loaf;  it  being 
the  southern  precipitous  termination  of  the  sandstone  ridge  that  runs 
through  Deerlicid,  &c.  Both  elevations,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  natu- 
ral appearance,  should  be  colored  of  a  reddish  hue  towards  their 
summit.     (PlatI  VII.) 

7.  Vieio  at  the.  Confluence  of  Deerfield  and  Connecticut  Rivers. 
This  was  taken  from  an  eminence  about  one  mile  east  of  the  bridge 
across  Deerfield  river  between  Deerfield  and  Greenfield.  That  bridge, 
seen  through  a  gorge  in  a  greenstone  ridge,  appears  on  the  left  in 
the  drawing ;  beyond  which,  Deerfield  meadows  open  ;  and  in  the 
distance,  rise  the  primitive  ridges  of  Sheiburne,  &c.  Deerfield  river 
flows  towards  (he  right  hand  side  of  the  sketch,  where  it  mingles 
with  the  Connecticut  that  comes  in  from  the  north.  The  bridge  seen 
on  the  right  in  the  drawing,  is  on  the  Connecticut,  a  little  above  its 
junction  with  the  Deerfield.  After  uniting,  these  streams  pass  south- 
easterly, as  may  be  partially  seen  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  sketch. 
The  bridge  across  the  Connecticut,  connects  Montague  on  the  cast 
shore  with  Greenfield  on  the  west.  Above  the  bridge,  may  bo  seen 
an  island ;  and  stil]  farther  north,  the  river  washes  the  eastern  baao 
of  a  greenstone  ridge,  which,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  drawing,  is 
covered  with  woods.  These  central  parts  are  more  contracted  than 
a  jnst  proportion  would  allow,  ia  order  to  bring  both  rivers  upon  the 
same  sketch.    (Plate  VIIL) 
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8.  View  of  Turner's  Falls,  This  view  was  taken  from  the  place 
on  the  north  or  Gill  shore,  already  described  as  the  best  point  for 
viewing  the  cataract.  Near  the  small  buildings  on  the  right,  is  the 
spot  where  occurred  the  bloody  battle  between  Capt.  Turner  and  the 
Indians  of  which  I  have  given  an  account.  On  the  eminence  a  little 
beyond,  was  an  Indian  fort.     (Plate  IX.) 

9.  Sketch  of  the  Gorge  or  **  Glen  "  in  Leyden.  In  this  view  the 
observer  looks  northerly  through  one  of  the  wildest  portions  of  the 
ragged  chasm  ;  having  before  him  at  least  two  interesting  cascades. 
(Plate  X.) 

i  Here  I  close  the  second  part  of  my  report.     It  has  increased  under 

I  my  pen  beyond  my  expectations.     But  I  could  hardly  have  said  less 

>  consistently  with  giving  any  thing  like  a  correct  view  of  our  scenery. 

If  what  I  have  said  should  lead  others  to  visit  and  enjoy,  as  I  have 
done,  the  spots  that  have  been  described,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  the 
means  of  imparting  much  happiness  and  shall  feel  a  confidence  that 
I  have  not  written  in  vain. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
I  Edward  Hitchcock. 

Amherst  College,  June  1,  1833. 


PART  III. 

SCIENTIFIC    GEOLOGY 

OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


To  His  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln  Esq.  * 

Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  plan  suggested  in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  I 
now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  Scientific  Geology  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Having  already  given  a  view,  professedly  popular,  of  our  rocks 
and  minerals  which  are  interesting  in  a  pecuniary  respect,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  entering  into  full  details  in  this  third  part  of  my 
Re^port,  of  all  the  geological  phenomena  in  the  state,  that  have  fallen 
imder  my  notice,  and  seem  of  any  importance  to  the  science.  I  shall 
endeavour,  however,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  prolixity. 

No  science  is  making  such  rapid  progress  as  geology.  Even 
since  I  received  your  Excellency's  Commission,  three  years  ago,  sev- 
eral important  principles  have  heen  developed  hy  able  geologists, 
which  I  shall  apply  to  the  rocks  of  this  region,  so  far  as  I  am  able. 
In  Europe  geological  researches  have  been  pushed  much  farther  than 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  :  And  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  how 
far  the  phenomena  of  rocks  in  other  regions  correspond  with  those  in 
Europe.  I  hope  to  show  that  the  rocks  of  Massachusetts  exhibit 
some  analogies  of  this  kind,  that  prove  an  identity  of  the  causes  that 
produced  them. 

The  technical  terms  which  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying, will  be  used,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  in  the  sense  adop- 
ted by  the  most  recent  and  approved  authors.  Geology,  however, 
docs  not  abound  in  terms  of  this  kind  ;  nor  shall  I  employ  more  than 
necessity  requires. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  remark  that  the  term  rock  will  be  sometimes 
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employed,  as  it  is  by  most  geological  writers,  to  include  the  loose  ma- 
terials  and  soils  embraced  in  the  alluvial,  diluvial,  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions, as  well  as  those  solid  masses,  to  which  the  term  is  limited  in  its 
popular  sense.  ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  not  a  little  diversity  among  the  ablest 
writers  in  respect  to  the  names  of  rocks.     Under  such  circumstances 
/  an  infallible  nomenclature  is  out  of  the  question.     But  if,  as  I  intend 

i  to  do,  I  describe  definitely  what  is  included  under  each  name  attached 

to  the  accompanying  geological  map,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated :  especially  as  I  shall  present 
specimens  to  the  Government,  of  every  variety  of  rock  that  is  descri- 
}  bed.     And  should  they  take  measures  for  preserving  this  collection, 

future  geologists,  may  know  precisely  what  is  comprehended  under 
each  rock  mentioned  in  this  report. 

Geologists  are  not  agreed  whether  it  is  best  to  describe  rocks  in  a 
descending  or  an  ascending  order ;  that  is,  whether  they  shall  com- 
J  mence  at  the  surface  with  the  most  recent  rocks,  or  with  the  lowest 

hitherto  discovered.     Each  plan  has  some  advantages  and  some  dis- 
advantages peculiar  to  itself     Without  stopping  to  assign  the  partic- 
^  ular  reasons,    I  shall  choose  a  descending  order ;  that  is,   I  shall 

,  commence  with  the  uppermost  stratum,  viz.  Alluvium :  and  in  adop- 

I*  ting  this  course,  I  follow  the  example  of  several  of  the  ablest  geolog- 

I  ical  writers  of  the  day,  such  as  Brongniart  and  De  la  Beche. 

i  As  to  the  Classification  of  Rocks,  there  is  also   very  much  di- 

versity among  the  ablest  writers;  although  there  has  been  great  im- 
!  provement  in  this  respect  within  the  last  15  or  20  years.     Yet  excep- 

j  ting  a  few  general  principles,  the  diflferent  systems  for  the  arrange- 

/  ment  of  rocks  must  be  regarded  as  provisional  merely,  awaiting  the 

.  revision  of  some  future  Linnaeus  in  geology.     Among  the  principles 

which  I  regard  as  established  in  the  science,   one  is  the  division  of 
i  rocks  into  stratified  and  unstratified.     This  division,  therefore,  I  shall 

adopt.     But  instead  of  stopping  here  to  explain  the  subdivisions  of 
I  these  classes,  I  shall  introduce  a  Tabular  View  of  the  Rocks  in  Mas- 

I  sachusetts,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  super- 

J  position ;  and  opposite  their  names,  I  shall  put  down  the  most  impor- 

I  tant  and  ingenious  systems  of  ar rangmeni  now  in  use  among  geologists ; 

so  that  a  comparative  view  of  them  may  at  once  be  obtained.   (See  the 

accompanying  Atlas.)     The  first  column  contains  the  names  of  the 

rocks  under  which  I  describe  them  ;  the  second  column,  the  varieties  of 

*  each  rock  observed  in  Massachusetts ;  the  third  column,  a  catalogue 
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of  the  simple  minerals  found  in  each  rock;  and  the  remaining  col- 
umns, the  various  systems  ahove  referred  to.  The  simple  minerals 
arc  put  do\ni  with  little  order ;  without  any  attempt  at  class- 
ification ;  it  being  thought  sufficient  to  refer  them  to  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  found. 

In  describing  the  various  rocks  in  the  State,  I  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, follow  a  uniform  order ;  giving  first  the  mineralogical  charac- 
ters; next  the  topography  of  the  formation;  next  the  dip,  direction, 
&c.  of  the  strata;  next  an  account  of  the  organic  remains;  next  of 
the  mineral  contents ;  and  finally,  add  some  theoretical  considerations. 
In  many  instances,  however,  this  order  cannot  be  observed ;  and  in 
others,  some  of  the  above  particulars  will  need  no  notice. 

I  was  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  any 
remarks  upon  the  theory  of  the  rock  formations,  or  the  explanation  of 
particular  phenomena.  But  such  an  addition  seemed  wanting  to  com- 
plete my  account  of  the  rocks ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  all  the  most  important  phenomena,  which  I  describe. 
There  will  of  course  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  many  of 
the  theories,  and  especially  concerning  the  hypotheses,  which  I  shall 
advance.  I  have  given  those  which  are  most  satisfactory  to  my  own 
mind,  after  consulting  several  of  the  most  recent,  and  most  able  wri- 
ters upon  geological  philosophy.  While  I  could  not  but  express  plain- 
ly, my  own  decided  convictions,  I  hope  I  have  not  done  it  dogmatic- 
ally. 

A  few  words  more  maybe  necessary  in  explanation  of  the  geological 
map.  I  have  striven  to  reduce  it  to  such  simplicity,  that  its  plan  and 
arrangement  will  be  obvious  by  mere  inspection.  Some  things  about 
it,  however,  may,  need  elucidation.  To  avoid  confusion  and  mistake, 
I  have  employed  but  six  colors :  which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  blue,  arc  so  strongly  marked,  that  they  can  readily  be  distinguish- 
ed by  candle  light.  These  colors  mark  off  the  rocks  of  the  state  into 
what  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  groups :  the  members  of  each  group 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  being  so  nearly  related,  that  they 
might  even  be  regarded,  in  most  cases,  as  belonging  to  the  same  for- 
mation ;  or  if  this  term  be  too  limited  in  its  meanino^,  we  might  resort 
to  the  terrain  of  the  French  geologists  ;  a  word  to  which  we  have 
no  one  in  English  exactly  corresponding.  The  first  group,  however, 
embracing  all  the  unst ratified  rocks,  would  include  more  than  one 
terrain,  if  that  term  can  embrace  only  the  rocks  produced  during  one 
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geological  epoch,  or  period.*  The  second  group  embraces  only 
gneiss,  and  those  rocks  which  are  so  intimately  associated  with  it  that 
they  constitute  but  a  single  formation.  The  third  group  comprehends 
mica  slate  and  those  rocks  that  are  so  closely  connected  with  it,  as  to 
show  great  similarity  in  the  causes  that  produced  them ;  although  per- 
haps not  all  of  them,  were  formed  during  the  same  epoch.  The  fourth 
group  is  miscellaneous,  including  rocks  that  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection or  resemblance.  The  fifth  group  includes  all  the  consolida- 
ted rocks  resulting  from  sediment ;  although  obviously  belonging  to 
at  least  three  distinct  formations.  The  sixth,  or  tertiary  group,  takes 
in  all  the  unconsolidated  beds  above  the  chalk,  or  its  equivalent  in 
this  country,  the  ferruginous  sand  formation. 

The  tablets  attached  to  the  map  will  show  the  particular  marks  by 
which  the  members  of  the  different  groups  are  distinguished  from  one 
another :  And  to  afford  still  farther  means  for  accomplishing  the  same 
object,  and  preventing  mistakes,  I  have  placed  a  figure  on  each  tablet, 
which  corresponds  with  the  same  figure  placed  upon  the  map  in  eve- 
ry place  occupied  by  that  particular  rock ;  so  that  even  if  in  any  case 
the  painter  has  applied  a  wrong  color,  theaie  figures  will  afford  the 
means  of  detecting  the  mistake.  , 

Stratified  Rocks. 

The  uppermost  portion  of  this  division  of  the  crust  of  the  globe 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  unconsolidated  layers  of  sand,  clay  and 
gravel.  The  lower  portion  embraces  all  those  solid  rocks  that  are 
divided  by  parallel  and  continuous  seams.  The  stratified  rocks  oc- 
cupy in  every  country  by  fer  the  largest  proportion  of  the  surface. 

Alluvium. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  causes  are  daily  operating  to 
modify  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  some  instances  new  and  solid 
rocks  are  gradually  forming ;  in  others,  and  those  far  the  most  nu- 
merous cases,  the  rock  strata  are  wearing  away,  and  the  fragments, 
carried  by  water  to  the  lowest  spots,  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  and  loam.  But  all  such  deposits,  whether  consolidated 
or  not,  are  denominated  alluvium;  excepting  only  the  products  of 
volcanoes. 


*  See  BroDgniart's  "T^bleftu  det  Terrain's**  &c.  p.  4  Introduction. 
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Alluvium  of  Rivers, 

The  deposits  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  are  the  most 
common  and  £similiar  example  of  this  stratum.  They  will,  of  course, 
consist  of  that  heterogenous  mixture  whfch  a  swollen  and  agitated 
stream  sweeps  along.  When  first  the  river  issues  from  the  mountains 
and  begins  to  spread  over  the  plains;  coarse  grayel  and  sand,  and  not 
unirequently  large  bowlders,  will  be  deposited.  The  finer  materials, 
and  most  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  being  lighter,  will 
£oat  on  &rther  before  subsiding.  So  that  the  portion  of  an  alluvial 
tract  which  is  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  will  generally  be  most 
valuable  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  being  made  up  of  the  finest 
and  richest  loam. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  power  of  rivers  in  depositing  alluvium 
must  be  lessened  by  every  successive  innundation ;  since  the  more  el- 
evated the  banks,  the  less  frequently  will  the  stream  rise  above  them; 
and  the  less  tHe  amount  of  water  thrown  over  the  meadows.  In  some 
places,  along  the  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries,  the  banks  bave  al- 
ready attained  such  an  elevation,  that  it  is  only  at  long  intervals  that 
the  floods  are  high  enough  to  surmount  them :  and  yet  they  are  ob- 
viously the  result  of  alluvial  deposition. 

The  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries,  the  Deerfield  and  the  Westfield, 
furnish  the  only  examples  of  river  alluvium  of  much  extent  and  im- 
portance in  the  State.  -Some  fine  meadows  of  this  description,  how- 
ever, occur  on  the  Housatonic,  in  Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington  and 
Sheflield.  Indeed,  every  river  in  the  State,  and  every  brook,  present 
limited  tracts  of  this  stratum.  But  only  those  along  the  Connecticut 
and  Housatonic  were  thought  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  Map.  In 
some  instances  the  deposition  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Deerfield,  and 
the  WeStfield,  is  15  or  20  feet  thick.  Logs,  leaves,  walnuts,  butter- 
nuts &c.  are  frequently  imbedded  at  that  depth,  and  but  slightly  chan- 
ged. Relics  of  this  kind,  though  of  but  little  importance  to  the  geol- 
ogists of  the  present  age,  may  be  viewed  with  great  interest  in  future 
times,  when  this  alluvium  shall  have  become  consolidated  and  other 
formations  shall  be  imposed  upon  it 

The  alluvial  basin  of  Deerfield  river,  in  Deerfield,  is  perhaps  the 
meet  remarkable  example  of  this  formation  in  the  State.  It  is  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  high  land,  and  the  river  is  obliged  to  force  its  way  to 
the  Connecticut  through  a  narrow  gorge  in  a  high  ridge  of  greenstone ; 
and  its  direction  where  it  empties,  is  abnost  opposite  to  the  cdurse  of 


'm.  'imiSli. 
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the  Connecticnt.  The  Deerfield,  being  a  mountain  torrent,  and  of  leas 
extent,  is  raised  several  hours  earlier  than  the  Connecticut  after  a  rain. 
It  even  begins  to  subside  before  the  latter  has  risen  much.  But  as 
the  Connecticut  swells,  it  throws  back  the  waters  of  the  Deerfield  over 
the  broad  basin  among  the  mountains,  and  sometimes  retains  it  there 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  even  a  week,  until  the  very  finest  sediment 
is  deposited.  The  consequence  is,  a.  rapid  growth  of  alluvium,  and 
great  fertility  of  soil. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  Deerfield  meadows  the  numerous 
changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  have  taken  place  at  no  very  re- 
mote period ;  though  none  of  much  importance  since  the  settlement  of 
the  place  by  the  whites.  A  map  of  these  changes  might  be  instruc- 
tive as  illustrating  the  operation  of  existing  geological  causes.  But  I 
did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  construct  one,  since  so  many  other  cases 
of  more  importance  will  require  drawings.  I  remark,  however,  that 
as  the  banks  of  this  river  are  so  easily  worn  away,  constant  changes 
are  taking  place  with  much  rapidity  by  the  action  of  the  stream, 
that  it  must  be  a  fine  place  for  studying  fiuviatiie  dynamics. 

Patches  of  river  alluvium  are  represented  on  the  map  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Sheffield,  Great  Barrington,  Longmeadow,  Springfield^  West 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Whately,  Deerfield  and 
Northfield. 

Coast  Alluvium. 

This  sort  of  deposition  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  produced  by 
tides  and  currents  in  the  ocean,  which  frequently  transport  large 
quantities  of  soil  from  one  place  to  another,  and  cause  it  to  accumulate 
in  those  situations  where  their  force  abates,  or  is  destroyed.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  such  cases  are  numerous :  and  I  have 
regarded  the  sandy  accumulations  of  this  kind  in  Provincetown ;  op- 
posite Chatham  and  Harwich;  on  the  north  shore  of  Barnstable ;  and 
in  several  places  along  the  northwest  coast  of  Nantucket,  as  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  deserve  a  notice  upon  the  map.  Deposits  of  this  kind 
on  a  smaller  scale  are  very  common  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  State. 

Salt  Marsh  Alluvium. 

Salt  marsh  alluvium  results  from  the  joint  action  of  two,  and  some- 
times three  causes :  1.  the  decay  of  salt  marsh  plants ;  2.  the  silt 
brought  over  the  marsh  by  the  tides :  and  3.  from  the  alluvial  soil 
brought  down  by  steams,  when  these  happen  to  empty  through  those 
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marslies.  The  Marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  consist  chiefly  of  a 
clayey  loam,  with  vegetables  more  or  less  decayed,  forming  in  fact  an 
imperfect  deposit  of  peat  The  depth  of  the  peculiar  pulpy  soil  of 
these  marshes  is  rarely  more  than  6  or  8  feet  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  the  salt  marshes  are  much  more  sandy.  In  &ct, 
their  character  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the 
coast,  since  this  is  carried  by  the  sea  into  the  marshes  and  deposited. 
Though  salt  marshes  are  numerous  along  the  coast,  this  kind  of  allu- 
vium is  marked  on  the  map  in  only  two  plapes,  viz,  in  Charlestown 
and  Chelsea. 

Submarine  Forests. 

Though  these  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  this  country,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  state,  and  probably  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  They  consist 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  forests,  now  submerged  a  few  feet  below 
the  sea,  though  sometimes  laid  bare  at  low  water.  The  vegetables 
found  in  them  are  generally  such  as  grow  in  low  land ;  and,  indeed, 
peat  not  unfrcquently  occurs.  This  is  the  Case  in  the  harbor  of 
Nantucket,  as  I  am  informed  by  Lt.  Jonathan  Prescott,  of  the  U. 
States  army.  This  gentleman,  while  superintending  the  dredging 
of  that  harbor,  found  portions  of  cedar,  maple,  oak,  and  beach  trees, 
some  of  them  in  an  erect  position  and  accompaniec^  by  peat  of  an 
imperfect  character.  All  the  wood,  except  the  cedar,  {Cupressus 
ikuyoideSy)  which  was  nearly  as  sound  as  ever,  was  very  much  de- 
cayed. These  relics  were  buried  by  four  feet  of  sand,  and  were 
about  eight  feet  below  low  water  mark. 

Another  submarine  forest  exists  at  Holme's  Hole,  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  was  described  by  the 
pilot  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  marsh  at  low  water.  Stumps 
have  been  found  there  in  considerable  quantity ;  of  the  cedar  at  least 

Near  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  Vineyard,  on  the  north  shore, 
I  was  informed  that  another  forest  of  a  similar  description  may  be 
seen.  On  the  north  side  of  Cape  Cod,  also,  opposite  Yarmouth,  ce- 
dar stumps  may  be  found  (as  I  was  informed  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Falmouth  packet,)  extending  more  than  three  miles  into  Barnstable 
Bay.  And  Mr.  Henry  Wilder,  of  Lancaster,  who  first  directed  my 
attention  to  this  subject,  says  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  bay  of 
Provincetown,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  village.  Farther  enquiries 
will  no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  more  instances  of  a  similar  char* 
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acter :  for  my  opportunities  of  observation  on  this  subject  have  been 
but  few. 

Geologists  are  not  a  little  perplexed,  satisfactorily  to  account  for  sub- 
marine forests.  Some  of  them,  it  has  been  thought,  might  have  re- 
sulted from  the  breaking  of  the  barrier  of  a  peat  swamp  by  the  ocean  ; 
whereby  it  was  drained  and  the  soil  rendered  more  compact  so  as  to 
subside  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  But  in  general  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  forests  have  subsided  in  consequence  of  earthquakes, 
or  other  internal  movements  of  the  earth.  But  if  it  should  be  found, 
as  there  seems  reason  for  believing,  that  they  exist  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  at  nearly  the  same  depth  beneath  the  ocean,  a 
cause  (like  those  just  named)  which  is  local  and  irregular  in  its  ope- 
ration, will  hardly  explain  their  occurrence. 

Peat. 

Various  causes  are  in  operation  to  produce  an  accumulation  of 
mud  upon  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  lakes,  estuaries,  &c.  In  this  mud 
various  aquatic  plants  will  take  root,  and  by  their  decay  will  swell 
the  deposit.  At  length  the  pulpy  mass  nearly  reaches  the  surface, 
when  sphagneous  and  other  mosses  take  root  in  it,  along  with  numer- 
ous other  plants,  and  by  their  gradual  decomposition  the  pond  or  the 
lake  becomes  converted,  in  the  course  of  ages,  into  a  swamp  or  marsh. 
On  digging  into  it,  the  bottom  will  be  found  to  consist,  near  the  sur- 
face, of  interlaced  vegetable  fibres  and  roots,  with  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  earth :  farther  down  the  vegetable  matter  will  be  found  more 
decayed  and  compact,  until  at  length,  in  many  instances,  perfect 
compact  peat,  with  occasional  layers  of  mud,  will  be  discovered. 

This  is  the  simple  and  summary  account  of  the  origin  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  peat.  And  since  the  process  is  daily  progressing,  it 
is  properly  an  alluvial  formation :  though  probably  a  part  of  the  peat 
in  this  state  was  produced  previous  to  some  of  the  latest  general  and 
important  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone.  According  to 
this  statement,  almost  any  vegetable  matters,  that  have  remained  for 
some  time  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  may  be  called  peat ;  and  it 
may  even  be  produced  beneath  the  sea  by  marine  plants,  such  as  the 
Zostera  marina.  It  is  only  within  certain  limits  of  moisture  and  tem- 
perature, however,  that  proper  peat  can  be  produced :  and  hence  in 
the  torrid  zone,  the  decomposition  is  so  rapid  and  perfect,  that  peat  is 
rarely  found.  Hence,  too,  in  northern  latitudes,  the  most  elevated 
swamps  are  the  most  favorable  spots  for  its  production :    that  is,  for 
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abstracting  the  ozyg^  and  hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  and  leaving 
the  carbon  to  predominate. 

Numerous  as  are  the  deposits  of  peat  in  Massachusetts,  very  little 
need  be  said  concerning  it  The  localities  where  it  has  been  found 
most  abundant,  are  noticed  on  the  map ;  though  doubtless  many  others 
would  be  found  equally  prolific,  if  sought  after.  All  the  varieties  no- 
ticed by  authors — the  marsh — the  lake— 4he  forest — the  maritime  and 
the  transported  peat — are  found  hera  Indeed,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition that  has  been  given  of  this  substance,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  not  a  town  in  the  state  can  be  named  where  more  or  less  of  it 
does  not  exist.  The  eastern  section,  however,  is  certainly  best  stored 
with  those  varieties  that  may  be  employed  for  fueL  And  it  is  an 
unexpected  &ct,  that  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  State,  which  abound 
with  sand,  contain  also  a  large  amount  of  peat.  According  to  a  sur- 
vey by  LL  Prescott,  the  island  of  Nantucket  and  the  small  adjacent 
islands  of  Thuckannck,  Muskegut,  and  Gravel,  contain  30,590  acres ; 
t>f  which,  1050  are  fresh  ponds,  and  650  are  peat  swamps :  the  beds 
being  firom  1  to  14  feet  thick,  and  generally  of  good  quality.  This 
toust  aflbrd  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  for  the  inhabitants ;  and 
yet  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  aJthough  the  price  (^  fuel  is  very 
high  there^  peat  is  not  much  employed.  This  perhaps  results  from 
^e  habit  of  bringing  almost  every  article  used  on  the  island  from 
abroad ;  or  more  probably  from  the  general  thrift  and  comfortable 
eircumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  which  enable  them  to  employ  the 
kind  of  fuel  that  is  most  pleasant ;  and  who  is  there  that*  would  not 
prefer  wood  to  peat) 

The  process  by  which  peat  is  produced,  must  be  every  year  less 
prolific  in  its  results;  especially  in  this  country.  For  many  swamps 
are  already  so  much  filled  as  to  raise  the  plants  on  their  sur£Eu:e  too 
high  to  receive  the  requisite  moisture.  And  besides,  the  trees  and 
ahrubs  are  cleared  away  from  many,  and  their  sur&ces  converted 
into  fields  for  producing  grass.  Some  very  fine  mowing  lots  of  this 
dfisoription  may  be  seen  a  little  west  of  the  village  in  Nantucket : 
and  over  the  whole  surface  of  that  island,  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  is 
now  to  be  seen,  so  that  here  the  formation  of  peat  has  probably  in  a 
good  measure  ceased.  The  peat  swamps  there  (as  they  now  are  in 
many  parts  of  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  State)  were  probably 
once  covered  with  the  white  cedar. 

Accordmg  to  the  Messrs.  Danas,  trunks  of  trees,  generally  of  some 
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species  of  pine,  occur  in  ppat,  severed  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the 
marshes  of  Charles  river. 

MarL 

In  limestone  regions,  the  waters  generally  contain  more  or  less  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution ;  and  this,  gradually  depositing 
along  with  the  fine  clay  or  mud  held  in  suspension,  produces  one  of 
the  varieties  of  marl.  In  a  few  places  in  Berkshire  County,  such 
marl  is  now  in  the  course  of  formation  at  the  bottoms  of  ponds.  In 
this  marl  (No.  12  of  specimens)*  occur  one  or  two  species  of  Plan- 
orbls,  one  of  Physa  and  a  Cyclas ;  corresponding  with  existing  spe- 
cies in  the  same  region. 

Alluvium  of  Disintegration, 

Very  few  rocks  have  the  power  of  completely  resisting  the 
united  influence  of  air,  water,  heat  and  cold.  And  some  kinds  are 
powerfully  and  deeply  acted  upon  by  these  agents.  Perhaps  the  new 
red  sandstone  is  more  affected  in  this  manner  than  any  other  rock  in 
Massachusetts:  and  not  unfrequently  its  surface  for  several  feet  in 
depth,  is  converted  into  mere  sand  and  gravel.  This  becomes  gradu- 
ally mixed  with  the  soil,  and  gives  a  decidedly  red  hue  to  extensive 
tracts.  Next  to  this  sandstone— -and  I  am  not  sure  but  even  more 
subject  to  decay — is  our  gneiss  ;  especially  that  in  Worcester  county. 
Hence  in  that  part  of  the  State — hilly  as  it  is — ^we  sometimes  scarcely 
see  a  rock  in  place,  in  crossing  a  whole  township.  In  an  excavation 
which  I  lately  noticed  in  Spencer,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing that  a  disintegration  had  taken  place  in  the  gneiss,  from  6  to  10 
feet  in  depth.  I  could  distinguish  the  materials  resulting  from  disin- 
tegration, from  the  diluvium  lying  above  them,  by  observing  that  in 
the  former  the  masses  of  gneiss,  remaining  undecayed,  had  a  position 
parallel  to  that  of  the  layers  of  the  solid  gneiss  beneath,  being  consid- 
erably inclined ;  whereas  the  fragments  in  the  diluvium  exhibited  no 
such  parrallelism.  I  have  never  seen  a  disintegration  so  deep  as  this 
in  the  new  red  sandstone.  Some  varieties  of  trap  rock,  particularly 
one  on  Connecticut  river,  whose  base  is  wacke-like,  and  some  of 
the  sienites  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  that  abound  in  iron,  'disin- 


*  In  all  caacs  where  numbers  arc  included  in  parenthesis  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  report,  they  refer  to  the  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals  which  I  have  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  Government. 
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tegrate,  and  even  decompose,  rapidly.  Mica  slate  and  talcoae  alate  are 
similarly  affected,  though  to  a  less  extent,  as  is  also  argillaceous  slate, 
and  some  varieties  of  slaty  gray  wacke. 

duartz  rock,  for  the  most  part,  is  one  of  the  most  indestructible  of 
all  OUT  rocks.     Those  rounded  and  smooth  bowlders  of  granular 
quartz  especially,  that  are  so  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
among  the  diluvium,  appear  in  general  to  have  bid  defiance  to  all 
decomposing  agencies  in  past  ages,  and  to  be  destined  to  endure  un- 
changed for  ages  to  come.     Yet  I  had  recently  pointed  out  to  me  a 
rather  curious,  and  somewhat  instructive  example  of  these  bowlders, 
lying  in  the  extensive  fruit-tree  nursery  of  Mr.  Tracy,  in  Norwich. 
It  was  several  feet  in  diameter,  and  though  not  as  smooth  as  some 
bowlders  of  this  kind,  yet  I  should  not  have  suspected  that  it  had 
suffered  the  least  waste,  were  it  not  for  an  inscription  that  appears 
upon  it.     The  name  of  John  Gilpin  is  marked  on  its  upper  surface, 
in  a  large  fair  hand,  a  few  of  the  letters  only  being  indistinct     These 
letters  are  not  cut  in  the  stone,  nor  do  they  consist  of  any  foreign 
substance,  like  ink,  or  paint,  spread  over  it.     But  they  are  rendered 
visible  simply  by  the  lighter  color  of  the  surface,  where  they  were 
originally  written ;  and  by  passing  the  finger  over  them,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  project  slightly.     Hence  I  infer  that  these  letters  were  orig- 
inally \\Tittcn  with  some  kind  of  paint,  which  prevented  the  rock 
beneath  it  from  decaying ;  while  the  decomposing  process  went  on 
gradually  on  the  other  parts  of  the  stone.      Now  as  these  letters 
must  have  been  written  since  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, we  cannot  suppose  that  more  than  150  years  at  the  longest  hav« 
since  elapsed :  and  probably  the  period  is  much  less.     We  have  here, 
then,  a  sort  of  measure  for  determining  the  rate  at  which  hard  quartz 
rock  will  decay  by  atmospherical  agencies. 

Alluvium  of  Degradation. 

Three  causes  are  constantly  operating  to  degrade  the  mountains 
and  hills  and  to  fill  up  the  valleys;  viz.  rains,  frost,  and  gravity.  That 
they  have  not  already  reduced  the  earth's  surface  to  a  level,  is  decisive 
proof  that  the  globe  has  not  existed  in  its  present  state  eternally. 
Such  a  result  must  ultimately  proceed  from  these  causes,  if  they  con- 
tinue long  enough  in  operation :  and  that  would  be  to  reduce  the 
globe  to  an  uninhabitable  chaos :  for  if  the  present  dry  land  were 

16 
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spread  uniformly  over  the  whole  globe,  the  ocean  would  flow  over 
the  whole  of  it,  even  with  considerable  depth  of  waters. 

In  precipitous  ridges,  particularly  of  trap  formation,  frost  com- 
mences the  work  of  degradation.  Water,  penetrating  the  fissures  of 
these  rocks,  expands  by  freezing  and  forces  them  slightly  asunder. 
This  makes  room  for  a  larger  portion  of  water  the  succeeding  win- 
ter ;  and  thus  the  process  goes  on  until  the  columnar  masses  of  rock 
are  urged  downward  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  powerful  rains. 
This  is  the  origin  of  those  extensive  slopes  of  broken  fragments,  ot 
debris  of  rocks,  wliich  arrest  the  attention  on  the  mural  faces  of  the 
greenstone  ridges  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Generally  these  frag- 
ments rise  only  about  one  half  or  two  thirds  the  height  of  the  ridgn ; 
though  sometimes  they  continue  to  the  very  summit :  the  process  of 
degradation  from  this  cause  having  come  to  an  end. 

Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  regarded  by  geologists  as  a 
kind  of  natural  chronometer,  demonstrating  the  recent  origin  of  the 
present  state  of  the  globe.  No  observations,  however,  have  been 
made  on  the  progress  of  this  leveling  process  accurate  enough  to 
compare  it  with  historical  records. 

When  the  three  causes  of  degradation  above  mentioned  combine 
their  maximum  energy  on  the  sides  of  steep  Alpine  summits,  they 
produce  the  well  known  and  sometimes  terrific  phenomenon  of  land 
slips.  Though  examples  of  these  on  a  limited  scale  are  very  com- 
mon in  Massachusetts,  yet  the  only  one  worthy  the  particular  at- 
tention of  geologists,  is  on  the  southwest  side  of  Saddle  Mountain, 
at  the  place  called  the  Hopper.  But  this  has  been  particularly  no- 
*  ticed  in  the  second  part  of  my  Report. 

Bog  Ore. 

In  the  western  part  of  Worcester  County,  and  over  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  the  process  by  which  this  ore  is  produced  and  deposited, 
is  so  manifest  that  it  deserves  description.  The  gneiss  rock  there, 
abounds  with  the  sulphurot  of  iron.  This  is  continually  undergoing 
a  decomposition  by  the  action  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture ;  and  be- 
comes changed,  first  into  an  oxide,  and  then,  some  of  it  into  a  sulphate. 
The  oxide  usually  imbibes  more  or  less  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  changed  into  a  carbonate  ;  which  is  soluble  in  wa- 
ter.    Or  this  oxide,  being  washed  from  the  rocks  by  rain  into  cavities, 
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meets  with  wetter  containing  carbonic  acid,  by  which  it  is  dissolved. 
Once  dissolved,  it  is  readily  transported  to  ponds  and  swamps,  and 
there  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  In  the  region  above 
referred  to,  this  process  may  be  witnessed  in  all  its  stages.  By  break- 
ing the  rock  we  find  the  sulphuret  unchanged ;  while  the  surface  is 
coated  over  with  the  oxide,  sulphate,  and  carbonate.  The  soil,  also, 
to  a  considerable  depth,  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  color  of  iron 
rust ;  and  in  the  low  grounds  the  bog  ore  is  abundant. 

Probably  a  similar  theory  will  apply  to  the  production  of  this  ore 
in  other  parts  of  the  State ;  though  I  know  of  no  spot  where  the 
process  is  so  obvious  as  in  Worcester  County.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
very  many  of  our  bog  ore  deposites  are  buried  several  feet  deep  by 
soil,  and  occur  on  dry  ground,  shows  that  in  those  places  the  process 
of  its  formation  has  long  since  ceased.  In  several  ponds  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  State,  it  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  forming  rapidly. 

Since  iron  is  a  mineral izer  of  organic  substances,  we  might  expect 
to  find  organic  remains  in  bog  ore.  In  that  of  Massachusetts,  I  have 
noticed  only  vegetable  relics.  In  New  Braintree  the  culms,  spikes, 
and  spikelets  of  grasses  —  mostly  of  carex — are  common.  The 
spikes  and  spikelets  especially,  are  very  distinct  and  perfect.  (No.  19) 
Even  the  natural  color  of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  preserved  ;  and  to 
appearance  it  seems  to  be  unaltered;  but  examination  shows  the 
whole  to  be  only  iron  ore. 

Oxide  of  Manganese. 

I  know  not  why  geologists  have  omitted  this  substance  in  enumer- 
ating alluvial  deposites.  For  it  seems  to  have  as  good  clainis  to  be 
regarded  alluvial,  as  bog  ore  and  peat.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
hydrated  oxide,  or  black  wad ;  which  is  ordinarily  a  mixture  of  man- 
ganese, iron,  and  clay.  This  is  certainly  produced  daily  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  which  forms  bog  ore ;  that  is,  the  decomposition  of 
rocks  containing  manganese,  exposes  that  metal  to  be  washed  by 
water  into  cavities  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  either  incrusts 
other  substances,  or  forms  a  separate  deposite.  Instances  of  this  in- 
crustation may  be  seen  every  where  in  the  primary  region  west  of 
Connecticut  river  ;  and  examples  of  such  deposition  I  have  observed 
in  Leverett,  Whately,  and  Conway.  These  deposites  are  sometimes 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  occur  in  low  places,  covered  only  by  a  few 
inchea  of  soil 
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Power  of  Ice  in  the  Removal  of  Bowlders  in  Ponds. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  on  the  east- 
ern continent;  and  it  has  been  but  rarely  observed  on  our  own.  lt» 
effects  in  modifying  the  face  of  the  globe  mast  be  very  limited ;  yet 
they  deserve  enumeration. 

It  is  well  known  that  water,  by  an  apparent  exception  to  a  general 
law,  expands  with  great  force  when  freezing,  and  even  far  below  the 
freezing  point.  Over  a  large  extent  of  surface  this  effect  may  be 
very  considerable  j  and  when  bowlder  stones,  lying  in  shallow  ponds, 
become  partially  enveloped  in  the  ice,  they  must  feel  the  effect  of  this 
expansion,  and  be  driven  towards  the  shore :  since  the  force  must 
always  act  in  that  direction.  As  no  counter  force  exists  to  bring 
back  the  rock  to  its  original  position,  the  ultimate  effect  must  be  ta 
crowd  it  entirely  out  of  the  pond  j  and  perhaps  to  this  cause  we 
may  impute  the  fact,  that  on  the  margin  of  some  ponds  we  find  a  ridge 
of  bowlders ;  while  the  bottom,  for  a  considerable  extent,  is  free  from 
them. 

The  removal  of  rock  masses  in  this  manner  was  first  noticed  in 
Salisbury,  Ct.  j  and  a  statement  published  in  Vol.  9th  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science.  I  have  seen  no  similar  instance  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  Rev.  Sylvester  Holmes,  of  New  Bedford,  informs  me» 
that  an  undoubted  example  of  these  traveling  bowlders  exists  in  a  pond 
in  Carver,  Plymouth  County ;  and  that  their  track  in  the  mud  is 
quite  obvious. 

Action  of  the  Sea  upon  the  Coast, 

m 

It  would  not  be  proper  in  this  place  to  go  into  the  minute  details  of 
this  subject.  Where  the  combined  and  often  conflicting  agency  of 
breakers,  tides,  currents,  and  rivers  at  their  mouths,  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  it  is  obvious  that  very  complicated  effects  must  re- 
sult :  yet  in  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  sea  sometimes  en- 
croaches upon  the  land,  and  sometimes  makes  additions  to  it.  Wheth- 
er upon  the  whole  these  effects  are  balanced,  is  a  question  upon 
which  geologists  are  divided  in  opinion.  My  object  is  merely  to 
state  such  facts  as  have  fallen  under  my  notice  in  respect  to  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts. 

Encroachments  of  the  Sea. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Here»  aa  is  well  known,  are  numerous  picturesque  islands,  the  inner 
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onefl,  nearly  as  fkr  as  the  Boston  Light,  being  composed  chieAy  of 
diluvium ;  though  on  their  shores,  at  a  low  level,  not  unfrequently 
we  find  argillaceous  slate  and  other  rocks  that  occur  on  the  main 
land.  But  all  the  islands  outwards  from  the  Great  Brewster,  are 
merely  naked  masses  of  rock,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that 
the  diluvium  had  been  removed  from  these,  even  if  we  did  not  actu- 
ally detect  the  process.  But  on  the  Great  Brewster,  the  work  is  go- 
ing on  before  our  eyes.  Its  eastern  side  is  a  high  bank  of  diluvium, 
obviously  wasting  away  by  the  action  of  the  waves  that  roll  in  upon 
it  from  the  wide  Atlantic;  while  the  extensive  beach  along  its  south- 
ern side,  is  composed  of  the  materials  that  have  been  swept  away 
from  its  outer  coast  The  same  process  is  seen  going  on  upon  the 
outer  side  oi  several  other  islands ;  and  on  Deer  Island  an  extensive 
wall  of  stone  has  been  erected  by  the  U.  States  Government  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  this  degradation ;  which,  if  continued  much  longer 
there,  would  lay  open  the  inner  part  of  Boston  Ilarb9r  to  the  fury  of 
the  northeasterly  storms.  From  the  same  cause  another  of  these  Is- 
land, (I  have  forgotten  which,)  when  seen 
from  the  northeast,  exhibits  an  outline  as 
regular,  and  with  a  single  house  near  its 
center,  as  fantastic  as  this  drawing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  man,  accustomed  to  reason  correctly  from 
geological  facts  to  their  causes,  can  hesitate,  in  view  of  the  appear- 
ances which  these  islands  exhibit,  to  infer  that  all  those  outside  of  the 
Great  Brewster  hare  been  deprived  of  their  diluvial  coat  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ocean.  Nor  when  we  consider  the  frequency  and  vio- 
lence of  northeast  winds  and  storms  upon  this  coast,  need  we  fear 
that  the  cause  is  inadequate  to  the  effect;  although  it  is  not  less  than 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Great  Brewster  to  the  outermost  of  the 
Graves.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow,  that  all  the  intervening  space 
between  these  outer  islands  was  once  solid  land  ;  so  that  the  ocean 
has  actually  w9rn  away  2  1-2  miles ;  and  yet,  this  seems  highly 
probable.  Indeed,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  to  enquire  whether  the 
whole  harbor  has  not  been  thus  produced  by  the  same  cause  j  and 
when  we  see  so  many  islands  scattered  over  its  bosom,  which  seem 
obviously  the  wrecks  of  one  continuous  diluvial  formation,  and  per* 
ceive  that  the  rocks,  wherever  they  occur,  are  only  a  continuation  of 
those  occurring  on  the  mainland,  the  most  cautious  reasoner  oan  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  such  was  the  origin  of  this  harbor :  or,  at 
leaat,  that  this  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  cause  in  its  formation.    Nay, 
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it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same  reasoning  will  not  apply  to  the . 
whole  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  when  we  see  with  what  tremen- 
dous force  the  ocean  must,  for  ages,  have  battered  the  hard  sienitic 
rocks  of  Cape  Ann,  and  what  an  immense  accumulation  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  bowlders,  has  been  made  along  the  south  shore  of  this 

\  bay,  we  feel  almost  prepared  to  adopt  this  theory.     And  yet,  we  are 

staggered  in  our  belief  when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  period  of 
time  requisite  for  such  a  work ;  and  doubt  whether  other  geological 
facts  do  not  indicate  a  later  commencement  to  the  present  order  of 

)  things  on  the  globe. 

The  proper  place  for  learning  the  dynamical  effect  of  northeast 
storms  upon  our  coast,  is  on  the  north  east  side  of  Cape  Ann.  Rocks 
of  many  tons  weight  have  been  in  this  manner  moved  frpm  their  beds, 
and  driven  inward  a  considerable  distance.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
more  definite  in  this  statement.  But  one  has  only  to  visit  this  coast 
to  be  astonished  at  the  marks  every  where  exhibited  of  the  powerful 
agency  of  a  stormy  ocean,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
treme hardness  and  unstratified  structure  of  the  rocks  has  enabled 
them  to  resist  its  violence.  And  when  we  learn  that  the  rocks  of 
Boston  Harbour  are  softer  and  shistose,  we  see  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  have  given  way  before  the  breakers,  while  Cape  Ann,  and 
the  shores  of  Cohasset  and  Scituate,  maintain  their  position. 

Several  cliffs  of  clay  and  sand  along  the  coast  exhibit  the  combined 
effects  of  the  ocean,  rains,  frost,  &c.  in  wearing  away  the  land.  In 
Chilmark,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  is  one  of  these  facing  the  southeast, 
and  at  least  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  now  rare  that  the  breakers  rise 
high  enough  to  impinge  directly  against  the  clifT  :  but  they  wash 
away  whatever  materials  have  been  brought  down  by  the  rains.  Gay 
Head,  which  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  island,  presents  a 
cliff  of  variegated  clays,  sands,  &c,  not  less  than  150  feet  high;  and 
which,  standing  exposed  to  the  buflTetings  of  wind  and  waves  from  the 
sea,  and  to  the  wastes  of  storms  from  above,  exhibits  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  example  along  the  shore,  of  the  effects  of  these  agents. 
In  the  second  part  of  my  Report,  I  described  this  cliff  as  a  most  pic- 
turesque object  of  scenery ;  but  there  is  not  likewise  a  more  interes- 
ting spot  in  the  State,  to  the  geologist.  And  among  other  things  he 
cannot  but  notice  the  numerous  fantastic  forms  into  which  the  lofty 
masses  of  clay  have  been  worn,  while  the  numerous  bowlders  and 
pebbles  along  the  beach  attest  the  violent  action  of  the  sea.     The  fol- 
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lowing  sketch,  hastily  taken,  will  givf.  some  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the 
northwestera  pan  of  this  cliff*,  as  seen  bj  a  person  standing  on  the 
'  beuh  below,  close  to  the  u'atcr — To  exhibit  it  in  pcrfcciian.  the  vari- 
looa  lively  colors  of  the  diflurcnt  kinds  of  clay  should  be  put  upon  it. 


Oblique  View  of  Iho  Cla;  ClitTa  nt  Gay  Head. 
A  aimilai  bank  of  ciny  occurs  at  the  Light  House  in  Truro,  near 
'ibe  extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  It  lic»  exposed  to  the  unbroken  fury  of  the 
wide  Atlantic,  and  the  marks  of  slow  encroachment  ujwn  the  land 
•re  quite  manifest.  Indeed,  it  is  the  prevailing' opinion  in  that  region, 
that  this  Cape  is  wearing  awny  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  eastern 
oztiemity,  and  extending  farther  into  Massachusetts  Hay  on  the  op- 
posite  side,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  For  the  general 
current  on  that  coast  is  towards  the  south. 

The  same  I  presume  is  true  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Nantucket.  From  data,  on  which  Lt.  Prescolt  places  con- 
siderable confidence,  he  infers,  that  in  one  place,  the  toss  of  land  with- 
in half  a  centur)-,  has  amounted  to  3  or  4  rods  in  width. 

This  advance  of  the  ocean,  however,  must  not  all  be  imputed  to  the 
tctlon  of  currents.  For  when  once  a  snnd  bank  of  considerable 
height  has  been  raised  on  the  coast,  the  sea  breezes  will  drive  it 
inwards  farther  than  the  land  breezes  will  bring  it  back.  This 
inland  march  is  quite  obvious  on  Chatham  Ueach.  in  the  situation 
of  ■  awamp,  which,  50  years  ago,  was  in  the  center  of  the  beach; 
but  now  lies  near  the  eastern  shore ;  the  body  of  the  sands  having 
moved  farther  west.  A  salt  meadow  formerly  situated  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  beach,  adjoining  the  old  north  passage  into  Chatham 
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harboTi  has  been  covered  up,  and  now  begins  to  be  disinterred  on  the 
\  eastern  shore.     A  similar  change  of  sides  has  taken  place  in  a  peat 

{  swamp  on  Nauset  Beach ;  which  lies  north  of  Chatham  Beach,  join- 

ing the  main  land  at  Eastham. 

I  have  described,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Report,  two  excavations 
in  solid  rock  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island ;  one  of  which  is  called  Pur- 
gatory ;  and  these  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  action  of 
the  sea  upon  a  rocky  shore. 


!  Gain  of  the  Land  upon  the  Sea, 

T  Very  frequently  the  materials  that  have  been  swept  away  by  the 

sea,  are  again  deposited  by  tides  and  currents  along  the  same  coast, 
J  forming  low  beaches.     This  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  instances  on 

!  our  coast  where  the  land  is  wasting  away.      Perhaps  the  most  re- 

^  markable  example  is  Chatham  Beach,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 

Cape  Cod,  which  was  probably  all  formed  in  this  manner.      On  the 
I  Cape  I  was  informed  that  this  beach  had  advanced  southerly,  during 

t  the  last  40  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  8  years.     Des  Barres  con- 

structed a  chart  of  this  coast  in  1772,  and  he  says  that  the  gain  of 
i  this  beach,  for  30  years  previous  to  that  period,  was  2  1-2  miles,  that 

\  is  a  mile  every  12  years. 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  Barnstable  Journal,  however,  has  re- 
cently stated  that  it  has  advanced  southerly  only  three  miles  in  70 
\  years.    -He  says  that  20  years  ago,  this  beach  was  an  island ;    and 

that  there  was  a  good  harbor  near  its  northern  termination,  which  is 
now  entirely  filled  up  ;  so  that  no  indentation  of  the  coast  marks  its 
'  former  situation.     Webb's  island,  also,  formerly  situated  not  far  from 

i  this  harbor,  is  entirely  washed  away.      In  consequence  of  these 

t  changes,  it  is  well  known  that  the  harbor  of  Chatham,  once  excel- 

I  lent,  is  nearly  ruined ;  and  nothing  can  save  it  from  complete  destruc- 

tion but  the  forming  of  a  new  entrance.  • 

Nauset  Beach,  already  referred  to,  hasf  likewise  extended,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer,  a  mile  southerly  in  50  years ;  and  it  can  ex- 
tend no  farther  in  that  direction.  In  Nauset  harbor  the  salt  marsh 
has  so  much  increased  within  40  years,  that  300  tons  of  salt  grass 
are  now  cut  where  at  that  time  only  flats  existed.* 

Monomoy  Beach  extends  southerly  from  Chatham  towards  Nan- 
tucket ;  and  has  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  increments  at 
its  southern  extremity.  Not  long  ago  the  sea  broke  across  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  beach,  so  that  it  is  now  an  island. 
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Sandy  Neck  extends  easti^-ard  from  Sandwich  nearly  across  Barn- 
stable harbor,  and  it  continues  to  advance  in  an  easterly  direction. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  also,  that  nearly,  or  quite  the  whole  of 
Provincetown  was  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  alluvial. 

In  like  manner  Smith's  Point,  which  is  a  low  sand  beach  constitut- 
ing the  southwestern  extremity  of  Nantucket,  has  been  produced  by 
materials  drifted  thither  by  tides  and  currents  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island.  When  Des  Barres  constructed  his  chart,  its  extent  was 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present.  But  since  that  time,  as  Lt.  Prescott 
informs  me,  it  has  been  from  one  to  two  miles  shorter.  Whether  the 
current  that  forms  this  beach  passes  around  the  northern  point  of  the 
island,  or  along  its  southern  shore,  has  not  been  ascertained :  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  current  does  set  around  the  northern  point,  and  thence 
along  the  northwestern  shore,  as  certain  fiicls  prove,  which  I  have 
not  time  to  mention.  And  probably  it  is  this  current  chiefly  which 
has  formed  Smith's  Point;  and  not  unlikely,  also,  the  islands  of 
Thuckanuck  and  Muskegut,  as  well  as  the  extensive  shoals  between 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  may  be  likewise,  that  another 
current  passes  along  the  south  shore  of  Nantucket,  aiding  in  this 
work,  and  forming  Nantucket  Shoals.  And  perhaps' the  irregular 
action  of  these  currents,  aided  by  unequal  tides,  may  sometimes 
lengthen  out,  and  at  other  times  curtail  the  low  beach  of  Nantucket 
called  Smith's  Point. 

In  several  other  places  on  the  shores  of  Nantucket,  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  accession  to  the  land,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described.  But  I  am  too  ignorant  of  details  concerning  these  spots, 
to  be  able  to  make  any  statements  of  interest  about  their  progress  or 
extent. 

Considerations  like  the  foregoing  often  lead  a  man  to  feel  as  if  such 
low  sandy  islands  as  Nantucket,  and  others  in  its  neighborhood,  were 
sliding  from  under  his  feet.  But  that  no  general  change  of  position 
has  taken  place  in  them  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  cliffs 
on  the  shores  of  Nantucket  at  least,  exhibit  regular  layers  of  sand 
and  clay,  demonstrating  its  general  structure  to  be  that  of  a  tertiary 
formation,  which  has  never  been  removed  since  its  original  deposi- 
tion. True,  if  the  world  exist  long  enough,  and  these  agencies  con- 
tinue to  operate,  the  whole  island  will  change  its  position.  But  as 
the  work  has  progressed  so  slowly  during  the  past  6000  years,  the 
time  requisite  for  its  completion  must  be  immensely  great 

17 
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Dunes  or  Downs. 

Sand  is  frequently  thrown  by  the  spray,  or  waves,  during  a  storm, 
so  high  upon  the  shore,  that  the  reflux  waves  do  not  carry  it  back. 
This  being  dried  by  the  sun,  is  driven  inwards  by  the  sea  breezes, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  forms  hills  of  conisderable  elevation.  Or 
sometimes  the  wind  from  the  sea  raises  the  sand  from  a  cliff  of  terti- 
ary formation,  and  carries  it  inland.  Thus  are  formed  those  moving 
sand  hills,  which  on  the  eastern  continent,  are  called  dunes  or  downs, 
and  which  have  excited  so  much  interest  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
As  might  be  expected,  these  dunes  are  common  along  the  shore  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  They  may  be  seen  in  the 
greatest  perfection  and  on  the  largest  scale,  on  Cape  Cod ;  particu- 
larly near  its  extremity.  They  are  frequently  as  high  as  60  or  70 
feet,  and  on  the  east  end  o^  the  Cape,  they  move  towards  the  west, 
but  at  what  rate,  in  any  instance,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  A  series 
of  these  dunes,  several  miles  long,  threatens  the  village  and  bay  of 
Provincetown,  and  large  quantities  of  the  beach  grass  have  been 
transplanted  to  their  ridges  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  their  progress. 
I  observed,  also,  that  the  two  species  of  Hudsonia,  which  are  com- 
mon on  the  Cape,  present  no  small  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
tl^ese  sands ;  though  never  transplanted,  that  I  am  aware  of,  for  this 
purpose. 

On  both  shores  of  Cape  Cod  throughout  its  whole  extent,  may  be 
seen  dunes  more  or  less  extensive :  and  by  their  snowy  whiteness 
they  sometimes  give  great  interest  to  the  landscape.  I  cannot  learn 
that  any  of  them  have  been  productive  of  such  extensive  mischief  to 
farms  and  villages  as  has  sometimes  resulted  from  their  progress  on 
the  eastern  continent.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  the  future 
history  of  Cape  Cod  should  not  contain  catastrophes  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  I  have  stated  that  they  have  aided  in  filling  up  the  harbor  of 
Chatham. 

Dunes  of  smaller  extent,  and  of  low  elevation,  occur  on  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  some  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  in  many 
places  along  the  coast  in  the  county  of  Plymouth.  Moveable  sand 
hills  also  occur  rarely  in  the  interior  of  the  state ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  in  Montague,  Hadley,  and  in  Enfield,  Ct. 
But  concerning  these  I  know  of  no  facts  of  special  interest,  except 
that  they  are  slowly  advancing  towards  the  southeast ;  indicating  the 
predominance  of  northwest  winds. 
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Valleys. 

Accurately  to  classify  valleys,  and  assign  probable  causes  for  their 
origin,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  geology.  The  man 
who  takes  only  a  hasty  glance  at  the  subject,  is  very  apt  to  impute 
all  valleys  to  the  action  of  existing  streams.  But  it  needs  only  a 
slight  examination  to  satisfy  the  observer  that  such  a  cause  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  effect.  It  will  not,  for  example,  explain  the  very 
common  occurrence  of  one  valley  crossing  another.  Hence  geolo- 
gists have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  several  causes  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena.  The  origin  of  one  class  of  vallies,  they  refer  to  the 
original  elevation  and  fracture  of  the  rocks  by  a  force  acting  from 
within  the  earth.  A  second  class  they  regard  as  the  result  of  dilu- 
vial action  at  various  periods.  A  third  class  they  suppose  to  result 
from  the  agency  of  existing  streams. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  classify  and 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  valleys  of  this  country.  Nor  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  do  this  in  respect  to  all  the  valleys  even  in  iVIassachusetts. 
I  have  no  expectation  of  doing  any  thing  like  justice  to  so  difficult  a 
subject,  except  where  long  local  residence  has  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  re-examination  and  reflection.  I  shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self chiefly  to  the  valleys  in  the  region  of  Connecticut  river ;  though 
if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  these  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  in  the  State. 

It  is  only  those  valleys  which  are  the  result  of  alluvial  action  that 
can  be  projjerly  considered  in  this  place.  But  as  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  treat  of  the  whole  subject  together,  I  shall  here  offer  all 
the  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon  it. 

It  is  now  generally  admiued  by  geologists,  that  all  stratified  rocks 
must  have  been  originally  deposited  in  nearly  horizontal  layers,  and 
subsequently  elevated  to  their  present  inclined  position  by  a  force  act- 
ing beneath.  Such  a  disturbance  must  have  produced  many  violent 
and  extensive  fractures  in  the  strata  and  valleys  of  every  shape.  And 
since  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Massachusetts,  the  strata  are  mostly 
primary  and  highly  inclined,  probably  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
most  of  our  mountain  valleys  have  been  produced.  If,  as  is  now 
also  generally  admitted,  the  strata  were  elevated  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  the  retiring  waters  must  have  acted  powerfully  upon  the 
irregular  surface,  and  considerably  modified  the  forms  of  the  valleys. 
The  agency  of  rains,  snows,  and  rivers,  since  that  period,  most  havo 
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given  them  still  farther  modifications.  Nor  ought  we  to  leave  out  of 
the  account  any  other  deluges  of  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
elevation  of  the  strata,  that  may  have  swept  over  the  land. 

The  valleys  through  which  the  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries 
flow,  are  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  State.  The  ordinary 
laws  of  physical  geography  seem  here  to  be  set  at  defiance ;  so  much 
so,  that  a  late  ingenious  writer*  doubted  whether  I  had  correctly  rep- 
resented the  "  Geology  of  the  Connecticut,"  because  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ridges,  were  described  as 
having  so  little  correspondence  with  the  rock  formations.  But  the 
features  of  the  geology,  as  well  as  of  the  scenery,  along  this  river, 
are  too  obvious  to  be  easily  mistaken  in  their  great  outlines,  which 
are  alone  concerned  in  this  enquiry.  The  relation  of  the  rivers  to 
the  diflferent  mountain  ridges  and  rock  formations,  I  hope  to  render 
intelligible  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  map,  (See  Plate  XV.)  on 
which  are  traced  only  the  chief  outlines  of  the  surface.  To  pre- 
sent all  the  smaller  irregularities  of  surface,  I  found  would  only  ob- 
scure the  points  which  I  wish  to  illustrate. 

That  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  which  I  shall  spe- 
cially refer  at  this  time,  extends  from  near  the  north  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  Long  Island  Sound  at  New  Haven.  It  is  bounded  by 
broad  and  generally  lofty  primary  mountains ;  which,  at  the  north- 
em  and  southern  extremities  of  the  valley,  converge  until  they  almost 
meet,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map.  They  are  farthest  asunder  about 
in  the  latitude  of  Hartford.  This  valley  is  divided  diagonally  by  a 
ridge  of  greenstone ;  commencing  on  the  south  with  West  Rock  at 
New  Haven,  and  extending,  with  few  interruptions,  to  East  Hamp- 
ton, where  it  attains  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet,  and  forms  Mount 
Tom.  Here  it  crosses  the  Connecticut,  and  on  the  opposite  bank, 
forms  Mount  Holyoke ;  and  continuing  a  few  miles  farther,  termin- 
ates in  Belchertown,  as  already  described  in  the  second  part  of  this 
Report.  This  greenstone  range  is  separated  by  vallies  from  the  pri- 
mary ranges  at  its  extremities ;  and  there  are  several  places  where  it 
almost  entirely  disappears,  as  at  the  point  in  Hamden,  through  which 
passes  the  Farmington  Canal :  unless  any  are  disposed  to  regard 
Mount  Carmel,  in  that  town,  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range, 
and  the  hills  to  the  southwest,  as  a  distinct  range.      Several  other 
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liills  and  elevated  ridges  of  less  extent,  occur  in  this  yalley ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  in  this  place  to  describe  thenL 

In  tracing  the  Connecticut  through  this  valley,  the  geologist  will 
be  surprised  to  find  it  crossing  tfie  greenstone  ridge  above  described, 
and  that  too  in  its  highest  part,  viz.  through  the  gorge  between  Hol- 
yoke  and  Tom.  For  he  will  naturally  enquire,  why  did  not  the  river 
flow  through  that  part  of  the  valley  west  of  this  ridge ;  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Farmington  Canal,  empty  at  New  Haven  % 
For  it  appears  from  the  surveys  on  that  Canal,  that  in  no  place  is  that 
part  of  the  valley  ipore  than  134  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Connecticut  at  Northampton ;  whereas  the  ridge  through  which  it 
passes  is  from  800  to  1000  feet  high.  But  the  surprise  of  the  geol- 
ogist will  be  still  fisirther  increased,  when  he  finds  this  river  at  Mid- 
dletown,  quitting  the  great  valley  above  described,  and  passing  over  " 

the  remainder  of  its  course  through  a  deep  ravine  among  primary 
mountains. 

What  inference  shall  we  deduce  from  these  remarkable  facts? 
Why,  surely,  that  the  Connecticut  River  did  not  excavate  its  own 
bed;  for  had  the  barriers  at  Northampton  and  Middletown  been 
higher  than  134  feet,  above  its  present  bed,  it  must  have  emptied  into 
the  Sound  at  New  Haven.  We  must  seek  some  other  cause,  there- 
fore, for  the  origin  of  the  passage  between  Holyoke  and  Tom,  and 
for  that  through  the  mountains  below  Middletown. 

Another  inference  is,  that  if  the  Connecticut  ever  formed  a  lake  in 
Its  present  valley,  it  must  have  been  rather  limited  and  shallow.  For 
every  place  100  feet  higher  than  Northampton  meadows  at  present, 
must  have  been  above  the  waters.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
a  barrier  might  have  formerly  existed  at  New  Haven,  which  was 
sabsequently  worn  down.     But  this  would  have  been  too  mighty  a  -, 

work  for  any  transient  deluge  to  accomplish ;  and  the  idea  that  the 
land  was  for  a  long  time  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  after  the  existence 
of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  acted  on  by  currents,  cannot  be  admitted,  be- 
cause this  would  have  destroyed  the  river.  The  existence  of  an 
extensive  tertiary  formation  along  the  Connecticut,  however,  with 
horizontal  strata,  renders  it  probable  that  this  river  did  once  form  a  ;i 

lake  in  its  present  valley ;  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  - 

certainly  whether  this  tertiary  formation  was  formed  beneath  fresh 
or  salt  water. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  Connecticut,  are  the  beds  of 
its  principal  tributaries,  the  Deerfield,  the  Westfield,  and  the  Fann- 
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\  ington  rivers.    As  may  be  seen  on  the  map,  these  all  cross  a  high 

ridge  of  greenstone  before  they  reach  the  Connecticut ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Deerfield  river  particularly,  the  gorge  through  which  it  pass- 
es, not  less  than  250  feet  deep,  appears  as  if  it  must  have  been  worn 
down  for  the  express  purpose  of  suffering  the  river  to  pass.      And 

\  yet,  this  river  has  only  to  rise  80  or  90  feet  above  its  present  bed,  in 

order  to  find  a  direct  passage  to  Connecticut  river  on  the  south  side 
of  Sugar  Loaf  mountain.  And  so  the  Westfield  and  the  Farmington 
might  have  passed  down  the  western  part  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  emptied  at  New  Haven,  had  their  beds  been  from  100  or  130  feet 
higher  than  at  present.  And  such  must  have  been  the  course  which 
all  these  rivers  would  have  taken,  had  not  the  gorges  through  which 
they  now  pass  in  the  greenstone  ridges,  been  excavated  for  them  be- 
fore they  began  to  flow,  at  least,  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  direction  of  the  primary  strata,  and  the  general  course  of  the 
valleys  in  the  mountainous  region  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  is  north  and  south.     But  instead  of  following  these  valleys, 

1  Deerfield  and  Westfield  rivers  flow  through  ravines,  running  in  gen- 

!  eral  across  the  strata,  and  across  the  general  course  of  the  valleys. 

I  These  ravines  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  narrow  and  deep,  and  the 

edges  of  the  strata  on  their  opposite  sides  correspond.  It  seems 
difilcult  to  suppose  that  these  rivers  have  produced  these  ravines ;  and 

/  yet,  since  no  similar  ones  occur  in  the  region,  one  hesitates  to  say 

i  that  they  were  not  formed  by  fluviatile  action.     There  is  not  certainly 

the  same  means  of  proving  their  existence  previous  to  that  of  the 

•  rivers,  as  in  regard  to  the  gorges  already  described,  through  which 

these  rivers  and  the  Connecticut  flow.  Concerning  the  passage  of 
Farmington  river  through  the  primary  regions,  I  am  too  ignorant  to 
be  able  to  make  any  definite  statements. 


;  Terraced  Valleys. 

'  Although  there  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  rivers  under  con- 

sideration did  not  in  all  cases  first  excavate  the  valleys  through  which 
they  flow,  yet  there  is  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  scarcely  less  con- 

5  elusive,  that  they  have  considerably  lowered  their  beds  since  they  be- 

gan to  flow.  Between  the  primary  mountains,  from  whence  Deer- 
field and  Westfield  rivers,  for  example,  issue,  and  the  greenstone 
ridges  through  which  they  pass,  they  have  formed  alluvial  basins, 
somewhat  extensive,  and  sunk  about  90  feet  below  the  general  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Connecticut  basin.      And  the  banks  of  these 
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bmas  are  ia  some  places  curiously  terraced ;  the  difierent  terraces 
beiog  on  a  level  on  opposite  sides  of  tlie  basin.  If  we  start  from  the 
«dge  of  the  stream  at  low  water,  and  ascend  a  bank  of  10  to  15  feet 
high,  we  shall  come  upon  an  allurial  meadow,  which  is  frequently 
overflowed;  and  is  consequently  receiving  yearly  deposits.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  terrace.  Crossing  this,  we  ascend 
the  escarpment  of  a  second  terrace,  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  which 
may  be  seen  at  intervals  on  the  same  level  on  all  sides  of  the  meadow. 
This  second  terrace  is  rarely  very  wide  in  any  place,  and  seems  to 
be  only  the  remnants  of  a  meadow,  once  much  more  extensive,  which 
has  been  worn  away.  Ascending  from  this  second  terrace,  40  or  50 
fioet,  up  another  escarpment,  we  reach  the  plain  that  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Connecticut  This  constitutes  the  upper 
terrace. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  principal  terraces  existing  on 
Westfield  river,  one  or  two  miles  west  of  the  village,  as  well  as  to  those 
one  or  two  miles  east ;  and  to  those  in  Deerfield  meadows,  as  well 
as  to  those  on  the  same  river  in  the  upper  part  of  CharlemonL 
Smaller  ones  occur  fitrtber  up  the  stream  on  Westfield  river ;  also  on 
one  of  its  tributaries ;  and  on  Green  Rriver,  a  tributary  of  the  Deer- 
field.  I  have  also  noticed  imperfect  terraces  on  Blackstone  River, 
below  Worcester.  One  quite  distinct  may  be  seen  in  West  Brook- 
field,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Chickopee,  which  passes  through  that 
place.  In  short,  terraces  more  or  less  distinct,  exist  on  almost  every 
Stream  of  much  size  in  the  State,  wherever  the  banks  are  low  enough 
to  admit  of  alluvial  flats. 

The  banks  of  the  Connecticut  are  less  distinctly  terraced  in  Mass- 
achusetts, than  the  smaller  streams  that  have  been  noticed.  Yet  they 
exist  on  that  river  in  several  places  within  the  limits  of  the  appended 
geological  map.  In  Vernon,  a  few  miles  south  of  Brattleborough  * 
village,  two  quite  distinct  terraces  may  be  seen  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river.  Between  Turner's  Falls  and  the  month  of  Miller's  river, 
die  same  number  appear,  though  less  distinct.  In  passing  southerly, 
we  find  the  same  number  on  the  west  bank,  in  Pine  Nook  meadows, 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Deerfield.  In  the  south  part  of  Sunderland, 
and  north  part  of  Hadley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  two  terraces 
appear,  although  they  are  at  a  greater  distance  than  usual  from  the 
river.  Traces  of  them  appear  also,  in  Springfield  and  West  Springs 
field.  In  most  of  these  cases  they  are  discoverable  only  on  one  side 
of  the  river. 
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I  This  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  sides  of  valleys,  although 

!  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  geological  writers  in  this  country,  appear  to 

J  be  very  common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     Dr.  Bigsby  notices 

■j  a  striking  case  in  Lower  Canada ;    and  Dr.  Macculloch  represents 

j  them  as  numerous  in  Scotland.     They  appear  to  be  a  distinct  phe- 

I  nomenon  from  the  Parallel  Roads,  so  ably  described  by  the  last 

named  writer.* 

No  observer  will  doubt  but  terraced  valleys  were  produced,  in  some 
way  or  other,  by  the  streams  that  now  flow  through  them.     And  it  is 
I  natural  to  impute  them  to  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  a 

j/  pond  or  lake,  through  which  the  stream  flowed  ;  or  to  the  sudden  re- 

u  moval  of  an  obstruction  in  a  river,  whereby  its  bed  was  rapidly 

i  deepened  in  soft  soil,  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  obstruction.      If, 

'.  for  instance,  the  greenstone  barrier  through  which  Deerfield  and 

j  Westfield  rivers  now  pass,  had  been  suddenly  sunk  a  number  of  feet 

by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth,  or  powerful  ice  flood,  their  beds 
would  have  been  rapidly  sunk  by  the  waters  in  the  soft  meadows 
above  the  barriers ;  and  thus  terraces  might  have  resulted.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  such  sudden  reduction  of  the 
river's  bed  is  necessary  to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

Let  us  suppose  a  period,  when  the  bed  of  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
[  mountainous  region  below  Middletown,  was  yet  so  elevated  as  to 

I  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  the  great  basin  between  New  Haven 

i  and  Vermont.     At  that  time,  the  mouths  of  Deerfield  and  Westfield 

*'  rivers  would  have  been  on  the  western  margin  of  this  lake,  or  in  the 

^  places  where  they  now  issue  from  the  primary  mountains.  As  the  Con- 

necticut wore  down  its  bed,  the  lake  would  gradually  drain  oflfi  leav- 
ing the  tertiary  formation,  which  its  waters  had  deposited,  perhaps 
100  feet  thick  upon  an  average,  with  an  almost  entirely  level  surface. 
/  The  Connecticut,  having  found  its  present  bed,  and  the  waters  being 

•drained  from  the  valley,  Westfield  and  Deerfield  rivers  must  also  ex- 
cavate beds  in  the  tertiary  formation,  above  described,  in  their  course 
t  to  the  Connecticut.     Their  course  would  no  doubt  at  first  be  ex- 

*  tremely  serpentine,  as  that  of  rivers  usually  is,  in  flat  countries.     But 

j  as  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut  gradually  sunk  lower  and  lower,  so 

M  would  the  beds  of  its  tributaries  sink  :  and  then,  would  their  waters, 

often  swollen  by  rains  and  obstructed  by  ice,  begin  to  wear  away  the 
t  the  projecting  banks,  and  convey  them  into  the  Connecticut.      At 
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leugth,  the  banks  on  either  side  of  the  rirers,  would  be  worn  down 
and  remo^'ed  for  a  considerable  extent.  In  other  words,  such  basins 
as  now  exist  at  Deerfield  and  Westfield,  would  be  produced ;  less 
deep,  however,  and  destitute  of  terraces.  As  this  basin  enlarged, 
another  process  would  commence.  While  the  stream  was  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  the  alluvial  matter,  brought  down  from  the 
mountains,  would  be  carried  along*  to  the  Connecticut.  But  as  the 
basin  enlarged,  the  water,  when  swollen  by  rains  and  melting  snows, 
would  spread  over  it,  and  becoming  mojn.calm,  would  deposit  the 
mud  and  sand  in  suspension.  Thus  thatj^Pr  formed  basin  would  be 
gradually  filling  up,  and  form  an  alluvial  meadow.  But  as  the  bed 
of  the  river  would  continue  to  sink,  ere  long  the  waters  would  rarely 
rise  hiirh  enough  to  overflow  the  meadows;  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  could  never  be  raised  by  alluvial  deposition  to  the  level  of  the 
plain  through  whicli  the  river  first  began  to  flow.  The  banks  of  the 
river  having  now  become  high,  the  waters  would  again  commence 
their  depredations  upon  them,  and  scoop  out  a  second  basin  from  the 
meadows  just  described.  At  length  all  these  meadows  would  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  stream,  e.xcept  occasional  patches,  which  would 
form  a  terrace  aroun<l  their  maririn.  The  second  basin,  bavin?  now 
become  large  enougli  to  enable  the  overflowing  waters  to  begin  to 
(lepnsite  tluir  mud  and  .^nd,  a  second  meadow  would  be  formed, 
which  would  go  on  rising  and  the  river  sinking,  until  the  floods  could 
no  longer  spread  over  them  ;  when  a  third  basin  would  be  formed ; 
and  so  on,  as  lonsr  as  the  river  continued  to  excavate  its  bed. 

I  have  confined  this  illustration  to  the  basins  of  Westfield  and 
Deer  field  rivers,  in  order  to  render  it  more  intelligible.  But  it  can 
easily  be  applied  to  the  Connecticut,  or  any  other  river. 

Green  Rirer. 

A  hundred  rods  south  of  the  village  of  Greenfield,  on  the  stage 
road  to  Deerfield,  Green  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Deerfield,  has  left 
indelible  traces  of  having  once  run  in  a  channel  40  or  50  feet  above 
its  present  Wd.  At  that  elevation,  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks  bears 
the  marks  of  having  been  once  the  bed  of  the  stream,  as  distinctly 
as  if  ir  had  run  liiere  but  vesterday.  The  water  here  formed  a  cata- 
ract,  20  or  30  feet  high:  and  below  the  ledge,  a  chasm,  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  is  worn  in  the  rock  several  rods 
long,  which  communicates  with  the  present  channel.  The  pot  holes 
left  in  the  ledge  of  rock  are  some  of  them  H  or  7  fet*t  deep,  and  one 
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or  two  feet  ill  diameter.  The  hill  of  sand  and  clay,  which  now  rises  ab- 
ruptly on  the  west  side  of  the  present  stream,  probably  once  exten- 
ded as  far  east  as  this  cataract  and  chasm ;  and  here  was  a  ridge, 
which  threw  back  the  waters  of  the  stream  over  the  whole  of 
Greenfield  meadows,  4  or  5  miles  in  extent.  For  in  various  places 
along  these  meadows,  we  find  terraces ;  generally  two,  but  never 
more.  The  hill  of  sand  and  clay  at  this  gorge  was  probably  worn 
away  gradually ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  sandstone  rapidly  slopes 
towards  the  west,  this  would  cause  the  bed  of  the  river  to  sink,  and 
the  terraces  to  be  formed.  ^  In  this  way  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
changed  laterally  10  or  12  rods,  and  sunk  40  or  50  feet. 

Perhaps  the  following  sketch  may  assist  in  rendering  the  preced- 
ing statement  intelligible.  It  may  not  be  entirely  correct ;  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  principal  features  of  the  spot. 


a,  a,  former  bed  of  the  river. 

b^  bt  terraces :  these  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gorge,  and  not  in 
Greenfield  meadows. 

dt  d,  level  of  the  Connecticut  valley :  a  tertiary  hill  with  steep 
declivity. 

e,  e,  sandstone  ledge. 

gf  Meeting  House  in  Greenfield. 

5,  5,  stage  road  to  Deerfield. 

»,  1,  i,  successive  ridges  of  sandstone  more  elevated  than  {/,  d. 

Beds  of  other  Rivers. 

Judging  only  by  the  eye,  I  think  we  may  safely  state  that  since  tl^e 
Connecticut  and  its  tributaries  began  to  flow  through  the  great  valley 
that  has  been  described,  they  have  excavated  their  beds  nearly  1 00  feet. 
The  Connecticut  at  Northampton  is  still  more  than  1 00  feet  above 
tide  water  at  New  Haven.     At  Springfield  it  is  only  64  feet.     This 


will  give  a  desceni  from  the  latter  place  to  the  ocean  of  only  a  foot 
per  mile,  and  considerably  less  if  we  subtract  the  height  of  Entielii 
Falls.  South  Hadiey  Falls  make  the  principal  difference  between 
Sprinsrfield  and  Northampton.  Indeed,  the  medium  descent  of  this 
river  from  the  foot  of  Turner's  Falls  in  GilL  is  probablv  less  than  a 
foot  per  mile.  This  is  too  small  to  enable  the  waters  to  produce 
scarcely  a  perceptible  etfoct  in  lowering  their  bed.  for  centuries,  nay, 
not  enouirh  to  prevent  their  fillinar  it  up.  So  that  probably  the  process 
of  excavation  in  the  bed  of  that  river,  has  nearlv  ceased. 

m 

Ice  Floods. 

There  is.  however,  one  airent   of  excavation,  that  still  operates  to 
some  extent,  even  in  the  Connecticut :  and  that  is,    i--f  jfi^ods.     Still 
more  powerful  is  their  etTect  upon   smaller  and  more  rapid  rivers. 
Whoever  has  not  witnessed  the  breakinir  up  of  a   river  in  the  spring 
after  a  severe  wintor,  when  its  wh^le  surface  has  been  covered  by  ice 
several  feet  thick,  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  prodicrious  force   exerted 
at  such  a  time.     The  ice,  hicrh  up  the  stream,  is  usually  first  broken 
in  pieces   by  the  swollen  waters.     T>arire  masses  are  thus  thrown  up 
edirewise,  and    forced  underneath  the  unbroken  sheet,  and  the  whole 
bed  of  the  stream  is  blocked  up :  perhaps  too.  where  the  banks  are  high 
and  rocky.     The  water  accumulates  behind  the  obstruction  until  the 
resistance  is  overcome  :  and  the  huge  mass  of  \vater  and  ice  urges  on 
its   way,   crushincT   and  jamminrj^  toirether  the  ice    which  it  meets, 
and    thus  crjiininir  new  slrenirth   at  every   step.     Often  for  miles  the 
stream,  prodiirionsly  swollen,  is  literally  crammed  with  ice.  so  that  the 
water  disappears  ;    and  a  slowly  mnvino:  column  of  ice  is  all  that  is 
seen.     This  presses  with  such  force  auainstihe  bottom  and   sides  of 
the  Stream,  as  to  cause  the  earth  to  tremble,   like  heavy  thunder,  to 
the  distance  of  miles.     Sometimes   the  body  of  ice  becomes  so  large, 
and  the  friction  so  irreat,  that  the  waters  are  unable  to  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion; audit  stops,  while  the  river  is  turned  out  of  its  channel,  and  is 
compelled  to  flow  in  a  new  bed  for  weeks  and  even  months. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  floods  should  not  operate  powerfully  to 
modifv  the  surface  in  alhivial  recrions,  and  to  excavate  the  beds  of 
rivers.  I  am  confident  that  no  other  accent  in  the  mountain  torrents 
of  this  state  is  so  ener2fetic.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  banks  and 
bed  of  a  river  after  the  ice  has  disappeared,  as  I  have  often  done  in 
Deyrfield,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  maxi- 
mum effect  is  seen  in  those  rocky  ravines,  through  which  such  rivers 
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as  the  Deerfield  and  the  WestReld  pass,  in  the  primary  re^ons. 
Masses  of  rock  of  various  sizes,  even  10,  15,  or  20  feet  in  diameter, 
may  here  be  seen,  some  of  them  torn  up  from  their  beds  and  removed 
a  considerable  distance,  strewing  the  bottoms  of  the  streams,  and  at 
low  w^ater  almost  covering  the  surface ;  and  others,  only  partially 
lifted  from  the  parent  rock,  and  waiting  for  another  convulsive  effort 
of  the  torrent  to  detach  them,  and  give  them  an  erratic  character. 
In  short,  one  sees  in  such  streams  a  cause  fully  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  those  numerous  bowlder  stones  that  are  scattered  over  the 
country :  I  mean,  a  cause  sufficient  to  detach  and  round  them.  Prob- 
ably, however,  the  expansive  agency  of  water,  frozen  in  the  scams 
of  these  rocks,  contributes  not  a  little*  to  lift  them  out  of  their  orig- 
inal beds. 

Valleys  of  Denudation. 

When  the  strata  of  rocks  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  valley  coin- 
cide, the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  they  once  formed  a  contin- 
uous stratum,  and  that  the  valley  has  been  subsequently  excavated. 
The  appearance  in  such  cases  indicates  that  it  has  been  scooped  out 
by  running  waters ;  and  yet,  this  might  be  the  appearance  if  water 
had  only  modified  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  fissure  produced  by  other 
causes.  And  in  some  cases,  at  least,  it  seems  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  other  causes. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  there  is  more  than  one  valley  in  Massachu- 
setts that  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  valley  of  denudation.  And  that  is 
the  passage  between  Mount  Toby,  in  Sunderland,  and  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Connecticut  river.  I  have  already 
described  the  appearance,  and  given  a  drawing  of  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
the  geologist  will  at  once  perceive  it  to  be  a  remarkable  outlier,  rising 
about  500  feet  above  the  Connecticut,  composed  of  red  sandstone  ; 
whose  strata  dip  to  the  east  about  15°.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  are  red  sandstone  strata,  dipping  in  the  same  direction.  Sugar 
Loaf  appears  as  if  it  had  been  modified  by  the  action  of  water,  even 
to  ii^  summit ;  and  so  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  in  the  second  part  of  my  Report,  that  Sunderland  cave 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  undermining  operation  of  water  upon 
the  softer  strata.  And  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  above  this  point 
exhibits  none  of  those  proofs  that  the  river  could  not  have  excavated 
it,  which  exists  as  to  the  valley  in  general,  and  which  I  have  already 
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detailed.     This  subject,  however,  I  shall  examine  more  particularly 
farther  on. 

Valleys  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  remarkable  and  interesting  valleys  in  Berkshire  county,  de- 
serve long  and  careful  study.  After  having  passed  across  them  and 
through  them  several  timovS,  my  decided  conviction  is,  that  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  primary  valleys  which  have  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  deluges  and  other  abrading  agencies.  The  valleys  in 
Worcester  county  seem  to  me  to  have  had  a  similar  origin ;  and  I 
may  add  also  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack.  I  mean  that  the  original 
elevation  of  the  strata  gave  to  these  valleys  their  great  outlines.  And 
the  general  parallelism  of  most  of  these  valleys,  agreeing  also  with 
that  of  the  Connecticut,  seems  to  indicate  that  nearly  all  the  great 
valleys  of  Massachusetts  were  produced  at  the  same  epoch.  But  I 
hope  to  render  this  subject  more  intelligible  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  svstems  of  elevation  that  arc  found  in  our  strata. 

If  it  should  seem  that  I  have  been  very  prolix  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  Alluvium,  I  beg  it  may  be  recollected  that  it  is  one  which 
excites  at  j)resent  an  absorbing  interest  among  geologists  ;  and  thai 
scarcely  no  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  exhibit  the  dy- 
namics of  causes  now  in  action.  I  hope  this  fact  will  afford  me  an 
apology  for  the  imperfection  of  this  effort. 

2.    DILUVIUM. 

Under  this  term  I  include  that  coating  of  gravel,  bowlders,  sand, 
and  loam,  which  is  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  surface,  and 
which  has  been  obviously  mingled  confusedly  together  by  powerful 
currents  of  water.  Hence  geologists  have  referred  it  to  the  agency 
of  a  general  deluge ;  and  since  it  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the 
rock  series,  except  alluvial  and  volcanic  rocks,  most  of  them  have  re- 
pirded  that  deluge  as  identical  with  the  one  described  in  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  But  recently  some  respectable  geologists  maintain, 
that  existing  causes,  operating  as  they  now  do,  might,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  have  produced  all  the  phenomena  of  the  rock  formations. 
Hence  they  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  deposit  as  diluvium;  or, 
rather,  they  impute  it  to  rivers,  rains,  frost,  and  other  existing  agen- 
cies, and  include  it  under  alluvium.      Others,  however,  regard  dilu- 
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vium  as  the  result  of  various  agencies,  operating  at  different  periods ; 
among  which  are  the  floods  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  rock 
strata  at  various  times.  But  they  do  not  admit  that  we  have  in  this 
diluvium  any  evidence  of  a  deluge  contemporaneous  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Moses. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  geologists  do  not 
deny  the  occurrence  of  such  a  deluge  as  is  described  in  the  Bible. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  clergymen :  and  they  merely  say,  that 
geology  does  not  furnish  any  evidence  of  such  a  catastrophe,  although 
it  affords  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but  rather  a  presumption  in  its 
favor,  in  the  fact  so  abundantly  proved  by  the  records  of  geology 
that  numerous  extensive,  if  not  universal  deluges,  have  occurred  since 
the  creation. 

That  a  transient  deluge,  like  that  described  in  the  Scriptures,  could 
have  produced,  and  brought  into  its  present  situation,  all  the  diluvium 
which  is  now  spread  over  the  surface  of  this  continent,  will  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  admitted  for  a  moment  by  any  impartial  observer. 
It  has  obviously  been  the  result  of  different  agencies,  and  of  different 
epochs ;  the  result  of  causes  sometimes  operating  feebly  and  slowly, 
and  at  other  times  violently  and  powerfully.  But  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  been  irresistibly  forced  by  an  examination  of  this  stra- 
tum in  Massachusetts,  is,  that  all  the  diluvium,  whi^h  had  been  pre- 
viously accumulated  by  various  agencies,  has  been  modified  by  a  pow- 
erful deluge,  stveeping  from  the  north  and  northwest,  over  every  part 
of  the  State  ;  not  excepting  its  highest  mountains.  And  since  that 
deluge,  none  but  alluvial  agencies  have  been  operating  to  change  the 
surface.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  this  diluvium,  with 
the  reasons  that  prevent  me  from  assigning  its  present  modified  state 
to  any  other  cause  than  a  recent  deluge. 

The  most  extensive  diluvial  deposite  on  the  map,  is  in  Plymouth 
and  Barnstable  counties.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  counties 
(with  the  exception  of  the  north  part  of  the  former,)  might  have  been 
thus  colored  whh  perfect  justice.  But  as  I  had  good  reason  to  be- 
leive  that  a  granite  ridge  occurs  where  it  is  marked,  concealed  by  a 
few  feet  of  diluvium  only,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  extending 
that  rock  on  the  map  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  I  saw, 
however,  no  example  of  rocks  in  place  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Cape,  except  perhaps  a  single  fissured  rock,  which  has  been 
powerfully  acted  upon  by  water ;  and  which,  if  it  be  in  place,  is  only 
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detailed.     This  subject,  however,  I  shall  examine  more  particularly 
fiirther  on. 

Valleys  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  remarkable  and  interesting  valleys  in  Berkshire  county,  de- 
serve long  and  careful  study.  Afler  having  passed  across  them  and 
through  them  several  times,  my  decided  conviction  is,  that  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  primary  valleys  which  have  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  deluges  and  other  abrading  agencies.  The  valleys  in 
Worcester  county  seem  to  me  to  have  had  a  similar  origin ;  and  I 
may  add  also  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack.  I  mean  that  the  original 
elevation  of  the  strata  gave  to  these  valleys  their  great  outlines.  And 
the  general  parallelism  of  most  of  these  valleys,  agreeing  also  with 
that  of  the  Connecticut,  seems  to  indicate  that  nearly  all  the  great 
valleys  of  Massachusetts  were  produced  at  the  same  epoch.  But  I 
hope  to  render  this  subject  more  intelligible  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  systems  of  elevation  that  are  found  in  our  strata. 

If  it  should  seem  that  I  have  been  very  prolix  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  Alluvium,  I  beg  it  may  be  recollected  that  it  is  one  which 
excites  at  present  an  absorbing  interest  among  geologists ;  and  that 
scarcely  no  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  exhibit  the  dy- 
namics of  causes  now  in  action.  I  hope  this  fact  will  afford  me  an 
apology  for  the  imperfection  of  this  effort 

2.    DILUVIUM. 

Under  this  term  I  include  that  coating  of  gravel,  bowlders,  sand, 
and  loam,  which  is  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  surface,  and 
which  has  been  obviously  mingled  confusedly  together  by  powerful 
currents  of  water.  Hence  geologists  have  referred  it  to  the  agency 
of  a  general  deluge ;  and  since  it  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the 
rock  series,  except  alluvial  and  volcanic  rocks,  most  of  them  have  re- 
garded that  deluge  as  identical  with  the  one  described  in  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  But  recently  some  respectable  geologists  maintain, 
that  existing  causes,  operating  as  they  now  do,  might,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  have  produced  all  the  phenomena  of  the  rock  formations. 
Hence  they  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  deposit  as  diluvium ;  or, 
lather,  they  impute  it  to  rivers,  rains,  frost,  and  other  existing  agen- 
cies, and  include  it  under  alluvium.      Others,  however,  regard  dilu- 
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they  must  have  been  in  this  case,  if  they  came  from  the  region  of 

S<:ituate  and  Cohasset,  40  or  50  jnilcs ;  and  that  too,  through  a  re- 
gion of  sand.  And  although  much  of  the  granite  of  these  bowlders 
resembk's  that  of  Cohassct  and  Scituatc,  yet  I  doubl  whether  it  is 
identical  with  it.     Some  of  it  I  know  to  bo  quite  different. 

Tlic  sand,  which  is  the  predomtnent  ingredient  of  (he  diluvium  in 
the  counties  above  named,  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  tertiary 
formation,  which  has  been  broken  up  by  diluvial  action.  Remnants  of 
this  formation  are  occasionally  seen  on  Cape  Cod  ;  and  in  Truro,  so 
lofiy  and  distinct  are  tlie  clifla  of  clay,  that  they  have  been  noted  on 
the  map.  Clay  is  found  in  other  places  on  the  Cape ;  but  not  in 
large  quantities,  and  generally  at  a  low  level.  On  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  Nantucket,  this  formation  is  much  more  abundant  and  ob- 
vious along  the  coast ;  though  covered  for  the  most  part  in  the  inte- 
rior with  diluvium  several  feet  thick.  Very  likely  this  formation 
once  occupied  no  small  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  probablyalso 
Buzzard's  Bay. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  State  the  diluvium  is  piled  up  into  ele- 
vations whose  surfaces  exhibit  curves  of  every  description  ;  while  the 
correspondent  cavities  are  of  various  shapes.  These  convexities  and 
concavities  resemble  very  much  the  sandy  or  gjavclly  bottom  of  ex- 
isting streams,  where  the  current  has  been  very  violent;  except  that 
generally  those  in  the  diluvium  are  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  The 
sketch  below  may  aid  in  imparting  a  correct  idea  of  these  diluvial 
irregularities.  It  was  taken  in  the  southeast  pari  of  Amherst,  and 
exhibits  several  elevations  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  composed  entirely 
of  gravel,  with  no  blocks  large  enough  to  he  called  bowlders. 
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In  Truro,  near  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  the  magnitude  of  these  el- 
evations and  depressions  is  truly  astonishing.  One  finds  himself  in  a 
hilly  and  even  mountainous  country;  the  elevations  heing  often  from 
200  to  300  feet  high,  and  very  numerous ;  and  yet  these  are  most  obvi- 
ously diluvial  hills  and  valleys;  that  is,  they  are  as  obviously  the  result 
of  currents  of  water,  as  those  inequalities  of  surface,  of  exactly  the  same 
shape,  which  we  find  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  river.  The  fact  is,  this  Cape, 
below  Orleans,  consists  almost  entirely  of  coarse  sand,  which  is  more 
easily  piled  up  and  scooped  out  than  gravel ;  and  this,  explains  the 
striking  features  of  the  diluvium  in  the  region  of  Truro,  which  is 
well  worth  a  journey  thither  to  examine.  But  one  has  only  to  look 
at  a  map  of  Massachusetts,  to  see  that  the  idea  of  these  eflfects  having 
resulted  from  the  action  of  any  existing  stream,  is  absurd ;  since  no 
current  of  water,  deserving  the  name  of  a  river,  can  exist  on  that 
part  of  the  Cape:  whereas  the  Missisippi,  or  St.  Lawrence,  pouring 
down  a  mountain  gorge  upon  a  sandy  plain,  would  be  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  effects  here  witnessed.  And  as  to  this  being  the 
result  of  the  retiring  or  returning  w^ave,  when  the  strata  were  first 
elevated,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  show,  before  concluding  this  sec- 
tion, that  the  opinion  is  improbable. 

The  same  idea,  of  a  force  vastly  greater  than  any  now  in  action  in 
the  State,  having  been  exerted  in  the  production  of  our  diluvium, 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  in  many  other  places  besides  Truro. 
All  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  presents  evidence  of  having  been 
swept  over  by  a  prodigiously  strong  current  of  water.  Nantucket, 
Dukes  County,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  are  almost  entirely  covered 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  bowlders,  gravel,  and  sand,  most  of  which 
must  have  come  from  the  continent.  On  Nantucket,  bowlders  and 
gravel  are  rare  ;  only  four  or  five  large  blocks  occurring  on  the  is- 
land ;  although  those  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  are  not  un fre- 
quently met  with :  and  these,  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz, 
were  obviously  transported  from  the  continent.  On  the  Vineyard, 
the  bowlders  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  large ;  and 
although  some  of  them  unquestionably  preceded  from  the  mainland, 
yet  in  one  or  two  places,  as  in  Chilmark,  I  stroncfly  suspect  the  exis- 
tence of  granite  ledges  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  from  the  quan- 
tity and  size  of  the  bowlders :  and  yet  one  of^en  sees  very  large 
blocks  in  the  diluvial  covering  of  the  clay  cliflTs,  as  for  instance  at 
Gray  Head ;  where  one  or  two  of  them  that  have  rolled  down  to  the 
base,  are  from  20  to  30  feet  in  .diameter.     The  Elizabeth   Islands  are 
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entirely  covered  by  a  thick  coat  of  diluvium  of  a  similar  character ; 
and  so  is.  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Rhode  Island,  except 
that  south  of  Rochester  there  is  much  less  of  sand ;  but  the  quantity 
of  bowlders  is  prodigious ;  so  that  one  often  travels  many  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  rock  in  place ;  although  the  surface  is  almost  entirely 
covered  by  rounded  masses  of  almost  every  size.  This  is  seen  on 
almost  any  road  from  New  Bedford  to  Rhode  Island. 

Passing  northerly  from  Buzzard's  Bay,  the  whole  country  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Providence  to  Boston,  except  the  summits  of  a  few 
of  the  highest  mountains,  and  some  alluvial  valleys,  is  covered  with 
diluvial  blocks  and  gravel.  But  from  Boston  to  the  extremity  of  Cape 
Ann,  embracing  a  considerable  proportion  of  Essex  County,  the 
amount  of  bowlders  is  prodigious ;  and  some  of  them  are  not  less 
than  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter ;  and  yet  so  powerful  was  the  diluvial 
current,  that  these  must  have  been  removed  from  their  original  posi- 
tion, and  many  of  them  now  occupy  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills 
in  that  region  ;  presenting  often  a  most  singular  outline  to  the  land- 
scape. When  one  of  these  erratic  blocks  is  so  poised  upon  a  rock  in 
place,  as  to  be  easily  moved,  it  constitutes  a  rocking  stone.  Some  of 
these,  weighing  from  10  to  100  tons,  can  be  perceptibly  moved  by  the 
strength  of  a  single  man,  applied  to  a  lever ;  though  the  combined 
efforts  of  a  hundred  men  cannot  move  them  but  a  few  inches.  Of 
two  of  these  rocking  stones  I  have  taken  a  sketch,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  appearance. 


Rocking  Stone  in  Chelsea. 

The  preceding  sketch  represents  a  mass  of  porphyry,  10  or  12  feet 
in  diameter,  lying  on  a  ledge  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  in  the  north 
part  of  Chelsea,  near  the  toll  gate,  on  the  Newburyport  turnpike.  The 
following  is  a  view  of  a  divided  block  of  gneiss,  which  is  nearly  10 
feet  high,  and  is  so  accurately  poised  upon  a  ledge  of  gneiss,  that  at 
a  little  distance  it  seems  as  if  it  could  easily  be  thrown  over ;  but  this 
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Double  Rocking'  Stone  in  Burre. 
In  Brevater,  on  Cape  Cod,  is  an  enormous  mass  of  granite,  16 
feet  high,  and  IGO  in  circumference ;  of  which  a  drawing  is  annexed. 
This  is  split  into  G  or  7  pieces,  and  appears  as  if  it  had  been  subjected 
to  a  powerful  action  of  water,  or  some  other  agent,  in  former  times. 
Its  size  forbids  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  removed  from  its  bed; 
and  probably  it  is  the  remains  of  a  ledge  which  diluvial  currents 
have  worn  away  or  buried.     The  sketch  was  taken  from  the  west. 

A  Rent  Rock  in  Br«water,  C^w  Cod. 

I  have  noticed  a  rocking  slono  near  the  center  of  (Jreonwich, 
weighing  30  or  40  tons,  which  might  be  moved  by  a  lover.  One  may 
be  seen  in  Chilmark,  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  the  7th  vol.  of  the 
Am.  Journal  of  Science,  is  a  drawing  and  description  of  one,  of  more 
than  46  tons  weight,  in  Roxbury  ;  which  "a  child  of  six  years  old 
can  easily  move  with  one  hand,"  Mention  is  there  also  made  of  one 
on  the  Salem  turnpike ;  of  three  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  one  in 
Foster,  one  in  Warwick,  R.  Island,  and  one  in  Framingham.  Gen. 
E.  Hoyt,  also,  describes  one  in  the  bed  of  Dccrfield  river,  in  Zoar. 
Indeed,  ihey  can  doubtless  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

But  Cape  Ann,  of  all  other  places  in  the  Commonwealth,  is  the 
theatre  of  bowlder  stones.     Uvcr  a  great  part  of  the  Cape,  the  trees 
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and  shrubs  have  been  cut  away ;  and  in  many  places  of  great  extent, 
the  surface  is  literally  covered  by  these  rounded  and  erratic  blocks. 
"  Thus  must  the  world  have  appeared  to  Noah,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
arjc,"  exclaimed  my  travelling  companion,  as  we  came  suddenly  in 
view  of  a  wide  landscape  near  Squam,  in  Gloucester,  studded  with 
bowlders.  The  view  is,  indeed,  a  most  singular  one;  and  cannot 
fail  to  impress  every  reasoning  mind  with  the  conviction,  that  a  del- 
uge of  tremendous  power  must  have  rushed  over  this  cape.  Noth- 
ing but  a  substratum  of  unyielding  sienite  could  have  stood  before  its 
devastating  energy.  The  man  who  views  this  coast  and  that  of  Co- 
hasset  and  Scituate,  is  no  longer  at  a  loss  from  what  region  the  count- 
less blocks  of  granite  and  sienite,  scattered  over  the  southeast  part  of 
the  State,  proceded. 

As  we  proceed  westerly  from  the  coast  and  rise  upon  the  higher 
lands  of  Worcester  County,  the  quantity  of  diluvium  decreases; 
though  in  many  places  very  abundant.  In  general  the  higher  parts 
of  mountains  exhibit  less  of  diluvial  action  than  the  lower  regions. 
But  it  is  usually  at  an  intermediate  level,  and  neither  upon  the  high- 
est nor  in  the  lowest  places,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  diluvium  is 
accumulated.  On  steep  and  narroiv  mountains,  we  could  not  expect 
that  much  of  this  stratum  would  be  detained,  even  if  we  admit  that 
water  could  accomplish  the  Sisyphean  labor  of  rolling  rounded  rock 
masses  up  steep  and  lofty  escarpments.  And  in  the  lowest  grounds, 
existing  streams  have  to  a  considerable  extent  removed  the  diluvium, 
and  in  some  instances  covered  it  up.  But  there  is  no  mountain  so 
lofty  in  Massachusetts  as  not  to  exhibit  marks  of  diluvial  action.  On 
Wachusett  and  Saddle  mountains,  indeed,  very  few  rounded  masses 
of  rock  from  a  distance  are  to  be  seen ;  though  their  own  surfaces 
have  been  acted  upon  by  a  diluvial  current,  as  I  shall  shortly  state 
more  definitely  in  speaking  of  another  part  of  this  subject  On  the 
lower  and  less  precipitous  mountains  of  the  State,  however,  bowlders 
of  huge  size,  as  well  as  gravel  and  sand,  are  abundant. 

The  valley  of  Worcester  abounds  in  diluvium ;  especially  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county.  Proceeding  towards  the  Merrimack, 
through  Sterling,  Lancaster,  and  Groton,  we  find  large  accumulations 
of  diluvial  gravel,  exhibiting  the  irregular  convexities  and  concavities 
already  described.  We  find  in  this  region,  however,  much  fewer 
large  bowlders  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  State.  These  become 
more  numerous  as  we  follow  the  Merrimack  to  its  mouth.  Much  of 
the  diluvium,  however,  from  Worcester  to  Newburyport,  consists  of 
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shingle ;  by  which,  I  mean  partially  rounded  fragments  of  slate ;  that 
being  the  predominant  rock. 

On  the  south  of  Worcester,  the  region  of  country  sloping  towards 
the  Blackstone,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  exhibits  strik- 
ing traces  of  diluvial  agency.  In  some  places,  as  in  Uxbridge,  the 
bowlders  of  gneiss  are  large  and  numerous.  As  we  proceed  towards 
Providence,  this  stratum  becomes  thicker ;  concealing,  indeed,  nearly 
all  the  rocks  in  place ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand  is  mixed  with  the  gravel.  This  proceeds  from  the 
tertiary  formation  which  occurs  near  Providence,  as  well  as  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  has  been  torn  up  in  many 
places  by  the  action  of  water.  The  sand  abounds  on  the  west  shore 
of  Narraganset  Bay,  nearly  the  whole  distance  to  Newport. 

The  valley  extending  south  from  Oxford  through  Webster  into 
Connecticut,  contains,  especially  on  its  slopes,  an  abundance  of  dilu- 
vium :  so  thick  a  coat,  indeed,  that  the  rocks  in  place  are  in  a  great 
measure  hid ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  difficult  to  ascertain  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  different  formations. 

Between  the  Worcester  and  Connecticut  valleys,  the  country  is 
mountainous;  with  deep  and  interrupted  valleys,  whose  general  di- 
rection is  north  and  south.  In  some  of  these  valleys  the  gneiss  rock 
is  covered  for  miles  by  diluvium,  and  by  alluvium  of  disintegration. 
Indeed,  this  is  often  the  case,  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  this  re- 
gion ;  though  the  diluvial  waters  seem  to  have  exerted  less  power 
here,  than  in  the  lower  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  level  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Connecticut,  exhibits  less  strik- 
ing marks  of  diluvial  action  than  the  smaller  elevations  on  the  margin 
of  this  tertiary  plain.  Some  might  even  doubt  whether  the  tertiary 
deposite  of  this  valley  is  not  postdiluvian.  But  I  think  that  upon  the 
whole,  marks  of  diluvial  action  are  too  strong  on  its  surface  to  be 
referred  to  the  currents  of  an  ancient  lake.  For  the  diluvial  coat  is 
several  feet  thick  in  almost  every  place.  We  could  not  expect  that  a 
general  deluge,  of  depth  sufficient  to  rise  above  our  highest  moun- 
tains, would  act  as  powerfully  upon  low  and  broad  plains,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  mountain  defiles  and  gorges,  through  which  the  water 
must  have  rushed  with  great  power,  even  though  its  general  move- 
ment was  moderate.  And  this  view  accords  with  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  diluvium  in  Massachusetts.  In  Bernardston,  Franklin 
county,  for  instance,  which  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  wc  find  a  large  amount  of  diluvium,  which  was  evi- 
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dently  washed  from  the  region  of  argillaceous  slate  lying  north, 
through  two  or  three  narrow  valleys,  running  north  and  south,  down 
which  the  current  must  have  rushed  with  great  force.  Accordingly 
we  here  find,  on  the  road  towards  Northfieid,  a  mile  or  two  -east  of 
Bernardston  center,  an  example  of  diluvial  elevations  and  depressions 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  State ;  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  the  very  gyra- 
tions of  the  mighty  torrent.  But  when  this  stream  spread  out  over 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  its  violence  and  strength  would 
greatly  diminish ;  and  hence  this  diluvium  was'  not  driven  very  far 
into  that  valley.  Yet  at  the  east  end  of  Mount  Holyoke,  where  it 
approaches  the  primary  hills  in  Belchertown,  we  find  a  very  power- 
ful diluvial  agency  to  have  been  at  work,  in  consequence  of  the  rush 
of  waters  through  the  gorge  between  the  mountains,  and  also  through 
the  valleys  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Toby  and  among  Pelham  hills,to  the 
north.  So  that  in  the  southeast  part  of  Amherst,  and  indeed  through 
its  whole  eastern  part,  the  diluvial  sand  and  gravel  are  piled  up  and 
scooped  out  in  a  striking  manner.  And  in  general,  as  we  begin  to 
rise  from  the  tertiary  plain  of  the  Connecticut  basin,  we  find  a  greater 
accumulation  of  this  stratum  than  on  the  plain  itself^  or  high  up 
among  the  primitive  mountains. 

In  passing  over  the  mountainous  region  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Berkshire,  there  is  little  in  the  character  of  the  dilu- 
vium worthy  of  special  notice,  till  we  approach  the  summit  of  Hoosac 
mountain ;  when  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  an  immense  number 
of  bowlders,  which  have  been  forced  up  the  high  and  steep  western 
escarpment  of  that  mountain  from  the  valleys  of  Berkshire.  In  these 
valleys,  also,  we  find  bowlders  in  abundance,  which  have  been  driven 
over  the  Taconnic  range  from  the  State  of  New  York.  But  ihese 
fiicts  will  be  examined  more  particularly  farther  on. 

Along  the  western  base  of  the  Hoosac  range,  diluvium  is  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantities :  but  in  general,  this  formation  is  not  as  abun- 
dant to  the  west,  as  to  the  east  of  Connecticut  river. 

As  we  pass  from  the  Taconnic  range  to  the  Hudson,  we  find  vast 
accumulations  of  diluvium.  The  fragments  decrease  in  size  as  we  ap- 
proach the  river,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  diluvial  elevations  and 
depressions,  composed  of  gravel  and  sand,  are  numerous  and  strik- 
ing. The  materials  seem  in  part  to  have  been  derived  from  a  terti- 
ary formation,  whose  lower  clay  beds  are  still  visible,  a  little  east 
of  Troy  and  Albany. 

In  Pownall,  Vt  three  miles  north  of  Williams'  College,  is  an  un- 
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ique  and  interesting  example  of  diluvium.  It  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hoosac  river,  against  a  hill  of  mica  slate ;  and  rises,  at  least, 
100  feet.  It  consists  of  pebbles  of  quartz  and  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous slates,  from  8  or  4  inches  diameter,  down  to  coarse  sand :  and 
a  part  of  the  mass  is  consolidated  into  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 
(Nos.ti5,  26,27,  and  28.)  The  cement  is  carbonate  of  lime ;  which  hav- 
ing been  dissolved  in  water,  has  been  diffused  uniformly  through  the 
mass.  It  is  not  perceived  by  the  eye ;  but  on  applying  acid,  a  brisk 
efierescence  ensues ;  and  hence  I  infer  that  it  was  infiltrated  in  a  state 
of  solution.  And  although  I  could  perceive  but  few  fragments  of 
limestone  among  the  diluvium,  yet  as  the  whole  region  abounds  in 
this  rock,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  not  exist  there,  at  least,  in 
the  state  of  sand.  This  being  admitted,  the  consolidation  of  this 
stratum  is  easily  explained  by  causes  now  in  action ;  and  a  question 
might  be  raised,  whether  diluvium  consolidated  in  this  manner,  does 
not  in  fact  become  alluvium.  I  ought  to  add,  that  when  thus  forming 
solid  masses,  it  is  as  distinctly  stratified  as  are  most  of  our  secondary 
tBandstones  and  conglomerates. 

How  common  may  be  consolidated  diluvium,  in  this  country,  I 
cannot  say.  But  I  believe  no  account  of  any  other  locality  has  been 
published.  In  Europe,  geologists  describe  a  similar  rock,  if  Bron- 
gniart's  Terrairts  Clysmiens,  is  synonomous  with  diluvium :  for  be 
says  that  "  the  parts  of  the  rocks  of  that  class  are  sometimes  united 
by  a  base  or  cement  chemically  produced ;  that  is,  by  solution."* 
At  any  rate,  the  consolidated  shingle  bed,  described  by  Mr.  Mantell 
in  his  Geology  of  Sessex,  as  occurring  at  Brighton,  in  England^ 
must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  Pownall  above 
described. 

The  diluvial  deposites  in  Massachusetts,  whose  topography  I  have 
now  described,  were  probably  produced  originally,  by  all  the  abrad- 
ing and  disintegrating  agents  that  were  in  operation  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  between  the  time  when  the  solid  rocks  were  deposited,  and 
the  last  deluge.  These  agents,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  the  same  as 
are  now  operating  to  modify  the  earth's  surface ;  and  have  been  des- 
cribed under  alluvium.  Hence  there  must  be  great  diversity  as  to 
the  times  when  the  different  portions  of  this  diluvium  were  produced. 
But  I  maintain  that  all  of  it  has  been  subject  to  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of,  at  least,  one  general  deluge  of  waters  in  more  recent  times. 

*  Tableaa  des  TerrainB,  p.  66. 
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This  deluge,  as  I  have  already  stated,  swept  over  Massachusetts 
from  the  north  and  northwest.  The  proof  of  this  position  I  now 
proceed  to  exhibit. 

The  first  part  of  this  evidence  consists  in  tracing  erratic  bowlders 
to  the  parent  rock  from  which  they  were  derived. 

When  I  began  an  examination  of  the  State,  I  traveled  east  and 
west ;  commencing  with  the  line  of  -towns  bordering  upon  Con- 
necticut, and  returning  through  the  line  of  towns  next  north.  Thus 
essentially  have  I  gone  over  the  whole  State.  And  I  had  not  thus 
doubled  my  course  n?any  times,  before  I  found,  uniformly,  that  in 
order  to  trace  bowlders  to  their  original  beds,  I  must  travel  north  a 
greater  or  less  distance.  The  discovery  was  frequently  of  great  ser- 
vice to  me  ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  principle  ever  failed  me. 
I  have,  indeed,  sometimes  found  a  straggling  block  east  or  west,  and 
possibly  north  of  ledges  of  the  same  kind  of  rock;  but  never 'any 
thing  more  than  lonely  stragglers.  It  will  be  expected,  however, 
that  on  such  a  point  I  should  refer. to  particular  instances. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  granite  and  sienite  constitute  th  e 
great  mass  of  the  bowlders  scattered  over  the  southeast  part  of  the 
State ;  and  that  these  correspond  to  the  rocks  of  this  character  on  the 
coast  that  hounds  Boston  harbor.  But  similar  rocks  also  occur  in 
place,  occasionally,  in  the  region  where  the  bowlders  are  found ; 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  were  transported  from  a 
distance ;  although  in  many  cases  the  exact  correspondence  between 
the  specimens  would  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  such  was  the 
fact.  But  scattered  among  these  primary  bowlders,  we  frequently 
find  others  of  porphyry,  compact  feldspar,  and  gray  wacke  conglom- 
erate ;  rocks,  which  (except  the  conglomerate,)  occur  only  within  a 
few  miles  of  Boston,  both  north  and  south.  I  have  found  masses  of 
porphyry  as  far  down  Cape  Cod  as  Orleans ;  and  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  pebbles  of  this  rock  are  quite 
numerous.  In  Tisbury  I  have  seen  a  mass  of  peculiar  blood-red, 
compact  feldspar,  which  occurs  in  place  in  Hingham :  which  would 
indicate  the  course  of  the  diluvial  current  to  be  a  few  degrees  east  of 
south.  The  porphyry  pebbles  merely  indicate  a  southern  direction 
to  the  current ;  since  the  occurrence  of  porphyry  at  Half  way  Rock, 
east  of  Marblehead,  shows  that  this  rock  might  formerly  have  ex- 
tended far  into  the  ocean.  Gray  wacke  conglomerate  occurs  in  the 
the  gray  wacke  formation  in  patches,  from  Rhode  Island  to  New- 
buryport ;    and  the  bowlders  of  it  above  spoken  of,  must,  therefore, 
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have  been  transported  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east,  in  order  to 
reach  the  west  part  of  the  Vineyard,-  where  I  found  them. 

We  shall  find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  last  named  rock,  if  we  pass  from  New  Bedford  to  Rhode  Island, 
either  close  along  the  coast  to  Little  Coropton,  or  farther  north,  to 
Tiverton.  The  surface  is  covered  with  bowlders,  chiefly  of  granite 
and  gneiss.  But  occasionally  we  meet  with  masses  of  the  conglom- 
erate, whose  diameter  varies  from  one  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  And 
by  inspecting  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  the  gray  wacke  formation,, 
from  which  they  must  have  been  derived,  is  very  extensive  in  a  north 
and  north  west  direction.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  such  was  the 
origin  of  these  blocks  ?  If  it  was,  then  the  diluvial  current  must 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  move  masses  of  this  size,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  less  than  twenty  miles.  The  region  of  country  interven- 
ing, however,  is  not  very  uneven ;  and  in  estimating  the  power  of 
running  water  to  move  rocks,  we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
they  are  but  little  more  than  half  as  heavy  when  immersed  in  water 
as  in  air. 

Another  instructive  region,  in  respect  to  erratic  blocks  of  gray 
wacke  conglomerate,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Taunton  river,  in  Free- 
town and  Troy.  Along  the  river  road  the  bowlders  of  this  rock 
greatly  predominate ;  and  yet  I  could  not  find  any  of  it  in  place :  but 
the  rock  there,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  is  granite.  These  blocks, 
therefore,  must  have  been  transported  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  a  south  or  southeast  direction,  in  order  to  have  come  from 
a  gray  wacke  deposite. 

In  several  places,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  the  tracts  of  gray 
wacke  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  primary  rocks  ;  chiefly  sienite, 
granite,  and  greenstone.  And  as  we  approach  these  primary  rocks, 
from  the  south,  even  when  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  we  begin 
to  find  their  rounded  fragments ;  until  at  length,  and  that  oflen  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  primary  ledges,  they  equal, 
or  exceed  in  number,  those  of  the  gray  wacke  ;  rendering  it  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  the  different  for- 
mations. But  on  the  other  hand,  no  bowlders  of  gray  wacke  are 
found  in  the  primary  regions,  lying  north  of  the  gray  wacke  in  place, 
except  those  very  rare  stragglers  already  alluded  to ;  whose  situation 
can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  a  previous  deluge  in  a  difiTerent 
direction. 

I  think,  however,  that  no  geologist  can  examine  the  surface  of  the 
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eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts,  without  having  the  enquiry  forced 
repeatedly  upon  his  attention,  whether  the  gray  wacke  formation, 
that  now  exists  only  in  interrupted  basins  from  Rhode  Island  to  New 
Hampshire,  was  not  once  continuous  throughout  this  whole  extent. 
The  direction  and  dip  of  its  strata,  as  well  as  its  mineralogical  charac- 
ters prove  it  to  have  been  mostly  produced  at  the  same  geological  epoch; 
and  the  very  powerful  marks  of  degradation,  which  some  of  its  vari- 
eties exhibit,  especially  the  conglomerate,  favor  the  opinion  of  its  for- 
mer continuity.  And  yet  no  one  will  presume  to  impute  such  pow- 
erful abrasion  to  any  single  deluge. 

The  particular  towns,  where  we  find  the  most  striking  e^^amples 
of  a  mixture  of  bowlders  of  granite,  sienite,  and  greenstone,  with 
those  of  gray  wacke,  which  is  the  rock  in  place,  are  Attlebo rough, 
Mansfield,  Norton,  Bridgewater,  Brighton,  Newton,  Needham,  and 
Watertown.  The  map  will  show,  that  a  few  miles  northerly  from 
these  towns,  are  deposites  of  granite,  sienite,  and  greenstone.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Stoughton,  Randolph,  Dover,  Dedham,  Brain- 
tree,  &c.  we  find  gray  wacke  bowlders,  mixed  with  those  of  the  rocks 
in  place ;  and  these  were  obviously  derived  from  the  gray  wacke 
formations  lying  northerly  from  these  places. 

Perhaps  the  example  more  definite  and  decisive  than  any  other  on 
the  subject  under  consideration,  occurs  in  Rhode  Island.  In  Cum- 
berland a  large  hill  exists  of  magnetic  iron  ore ;  a  considerable  part 
of  which  contains  distinct  crystals  of  feldspar,  so  as  to  become  beau- 
tifully porphyritic.  A  rock  so  peculiar  cannot  be  confounded  with 
any  other.  Now  if  we  pass  along  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides 
of  this  bed  of  ore,  even  very  near  it,  no  scattered  fragments  of  it 
are  seen  among  the  bowlders.  But  on  the  south  side,  they  occur 
all  the  way  to  Providence,  decreasing  in  size.  Whether  they  may 
be  found  on  the  west  side  of  Narraganset  Bay,  south  of  Providence, 
I  cannot  say :  but  I  met  with  several  pieces  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  Newport,  of  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
These  must  have  traveled  nearly  35  miles  from  their  bed,  in  a  direc- 
tion a  few  degrees  east  of  south. 

In  seteral  places  in  the  south  east  part  of  Worcester  county,  I  met 
with  bowlders  of  a  variety  of  porphyritic  granite,  distinguished  from 
every  other  kind  in  the  State,  by  its  remarkably  large  imbedded  crys- 
tals of  white  feldspar.  But  it  was  not  till  I  came  to  Harvard,  that  I 
found  this  rock  in  place.  On  the  north  of  the  ledge,  I  never  met 
with  a  single  fragment.  In  Waltham,  however,  I  did  meet  with  one 
bowlder  of  this  rock. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  we  meet  with  abundant  traces  of 
a  diluvial  current  from  the  north.  Thus,  the  diluvium  which  covers 
the  red  sandstone  in  the  south  part  of  Bernadston,  and  the  north  part 
of  Gill  and  Greenfield,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  detritus  from 
the  granite,  argillaceous  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  lying  a  few  miles 
north.  In  Amherst,  the  diluvial  pebbles  and  bowlders  are  granite, 
gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  and  red  sandstone  conglomerate ;  corres- 
ponding precisely  with  similar  rocks  in  place  in  Leverett  and  Sun- 
derland, six  or  seven  miles  north.  But  probably  a  fluvialist  would 
regard  all  marks  of  this  kind  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  as  having 
resulted  from  the  action  of  the  river  when  its  barriers  were  yet  un- 
broken below  Northampton  and  Middletown.  And  this  explanation 
would  probably  satisfy  the  mind,  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  already 
exhibited,  that  the  Connecticut  could  never  have  been  more  than  100 
or  200  feet  above  its  present  level :  an  elevation  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  diluvium  that  has  been  described. 

Another  class  of  facts  is  still  more  inexplicable  on  the  fluviatile 
hypothesis.  On  the  east  side  of  the  greenstone  and  sandstone  range, 
which  passes  through  the  west  part  of  West  Springfield,  and  which 
rises  into  Mount  Tom  in  East  Hampton,  we  find  mixed  with  the 
bowlders  of  sandstone  and  greenstone,  many  others  of  a  peculiar 
sienitic  granite,  which  occurs  in  place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  range 
above  mentioned,  in  Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Whately.  These 
must  have  been  driven  over  the  greenstone  ridge  by  a  northerly  cur- 
rent :  and  yet,  some  of  them  are  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  ridge  is  several  hundred  feet  high.  As  we  go  northerly,  still 
continuing  on  the  east  side  of  the  greenstone,  the  number  and  size 
of  these  bowlders  increase.  We  find  them  even  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Tom ;  though  as  we  ascend  this  precipitous  peak,  their  num- 
ber and  size  diminish ;  so  that  on  the  top,  I  never  saw  one  more 
than  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Now  this  mountain  rises 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  which  lies  to  the  northwest ; 
and  on  that  side  it  presents  a  mural  face  several  hundred  feet  high. 
Yet  these  bowlders  must  somehow  have  been  forced  up  this  precipice ; 
since  the  bed  from  which  they  originated  lies  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion from  the  mountain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Westfield  or  Agawam  river,  in  the  west  part 
of  West  Springfield,  I  found  small  bowlders  of  quartz,  containing 
galena  and  blende.  Both  the  matrix  and  the  ores  correspond  exactly 
with  those  found  in  Southampton,  Williamsburgh,  and  Whately.     Ail 
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the  metallic  veins  in  those  towns  lie  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the 
spot  where  the  bowlders  were  found ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  originated  thence. 

If  we  go  to  the  large  beds  of  serpentine  in  Middlefield  and  Blan- 
ford,  we  shall  findjbowlders  of  this  rock  on  no  side  of  them  but  tl\e 
south.  On  that  side,  they  are  very  numerous  at  first ;  and  continue 
to  decrease  in  number  and  size  as  we  recede  from  the  bed.  I  no- 
ticed  this  fact  most  strikingly  around  the  most  northern  bed  of  ser- 
pentine in  Blanford.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  the  serpen- 
tine bed  in  Westfield,  fluviatile  action  may  have  removed  the  bowl- 
ders in  a  different  direction.  The  Westfield  river,  in  that  instance, 
runs  easterly  and  crosses  the  serpentine ;  and  of  course  has  carried 
bowlders  of  it  in  that  direction. 

As  we  ascend  the  broad  and  lofty  mountain  range,  west  of  Con- 
necticut river,  we  meet 'occasionally  with  rounded  fragments  of  well 
characterised  granular  quartz  ;  and  their  number  and  size  increase 
till  we  reach  the  western  base  of  Hoosac  Mountain.  But  in  vain 
shall  we  search  for  this  rock  in  place  till  we  have  begun  to  descend 
Hoosac  Mountain.  Along  its  western  base  are  extensive  ledges  of 
this  rock,  across  the  whole  extent  of  Massachusetts,  and  extending 
for  into  Vermont.  And  in  going  westward,  the  bowlders  increase 
in  number  and  size  till  we  reach  the  rock  in  place.  These  facts  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  diluvial  current  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
came  from  a  direction  nearly  northwest.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
finding  numerous  bowlders  in  the  valley  of  Berkshire,  of  gray  wacke ; 
an  extensive  formation  of  which,  reaching  nearly  to  Hudson  river, 
commences  a  few  miles  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the  State. 
Some  fragments  of  this  rock  were  found  by  Dr.  Emmons  in  Chester, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hoosac  mountain ;  establishing  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  force  of  this  current  must  have  been  very  great,  if  it 
took  place  since  the  surface  of  Berkshire  county  assumed  its  present 
inequalities.  For  bowlders  of  several  tons  weight,  are  found  lodged 
at  various  elevations,  on  the  steep  western  escarpment  of  Hoosac 
mountain ;  and  as  already  remarked,  these  bowlders,  in  large  num- 
bers, have  been  actually  carried  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
driven  south  easterly  from  10  to  20  miles.  I  even  found  a  fragment 
of  quartz  breccia,  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  East  Hampton,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  It  was  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  its  parent 
rock,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hoosac,  could  not  be  mistaken.  To 
suppose  that  these  quartz  bowlders  were  forced  by  a  current  of  water 
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up  the  steep  side  of  this  mountain,  from  1000  to  1500  feet,  if  that 
current  was  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  is  ab- 
surd. Yet  as  the  direction  of  the  current  was  very  oblique  to  the 
direction  of  the  mountain,  it  is  possible  that  there  might  have  been 
power  enough  in  it  for  the  work.     And  it  ought  also  to  be  stated  that  % 

the  quartz  rock  in  Clarksburg  seems  to  be  a  spur  from  the  Hoosac 
range  and  rises  to  an  almost  equal  elevation,  although  a  valley  of 
considerable  depth  intervenes.  In  the  east  part  of  Cheshire,  also, 
the  quartz  rock  exists  in  silu,  at  a  high  elevation  ;  especially  a  vari- 
ety that  is  interstratified  with  gneiss.  And  no  deep  valley  intervenes 
between  its  locality  and  the  top  of  the  Hoosac  range.  The  situation 
of  several  valleys,  also,  along  the  western  slope  of  this  mountain,  is 
▼ery  favorable  for  enabling  a  northwesterly  current  of  waters  to  drive 
bowlders  up  the  declivity. 

The  gray  wacke  bowlders  which  are  scattered  over  the  valleys  and 
hills  of  Berkshire,  and  which  are  sometimes  of  several  tons  weight, 
must  have  been  forced  over  the  Taconnic  range  of  mountains.  But 
the  western  slope  of  this  range  is  not  generally  as  steep  as  that  of  the 
Hoosac ;  and  in  several  places  transverse  valleys  occur ;  or  rather 
depressions  of  the  summit :  as  for  instance,  the  ravines  through 
which  the  principal  east  and  west  road  passes  in  Hancock,  and  be- 
tween Canaan  and  West  Stockbridge.  Still,  a  prodigious  force  must 
have  been  exerted  by  the  waters  in  carrying  over  this  ridge  such  an 
abundance  of  coarse  detritus. 

Indeed,  some  may  suppose  it  necessary  to  refer  this  diluvial  action 
to  a  period  preceding  the  elevation  of  the  strata  :  for  to  suppose  it 
produced  by  that  elevation,  will  not  relieve  the  difficulty ;  since  the 
wave  produced  by  the  rise  of  the  strata,  would  not  act  till  Hoosac 
mountain  was  actually  thrown  up ;  and  besides,  that  wave  must  have 
flowed  from  the  west  to  the  east ;  whereas  the  current  that  moved 
these  bowlders  must  have  come  from  a  direction  not  far  from  north- 
west; as  appears  from  the  diluvial  grooves  and  scratches  on  the 
rocks,  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  But  if  these  bowlders  were 
removed  by  currents  previous  to  the  elevation  of  the  strata ;  that  is, 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  blocks  are  accumulated  along  the  western  base  of  the  Hoosac, 
and  along  its  steep  face,  just  as  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had 
met  with  that  mountain  to  obstruct  their  progress. 

Wherever  we  find  valleys  passing  obliquely  up  the  face  of  this 
mountain,  especially  those  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  we 
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find  them  abounding  with  the  peculiar  quartz  bowlders  that  have 
been  described,  just  as  would  be  the  case  if  these  had  been  driven  up 
said  valleys  by  water  after  their  excavation.  Had  the  bowlders  been 
spread  over  the  surface  before  the  existence  of  the  valleys,  why  should 
they  be  so  much  more  numerous  in  those  valleys,  than  upon  the  hills  7 
Alluvial  agents  would,  indeed,  tend  to  accumulate  them  in  valleys; 
yet  by  no  means  to  the  extent  to  which  we  now  find  them,  especially 
in  broad  valleys. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  no  hypothesis  on  this  subject  to  propose, 
more  free  from  difficulties,  than  that  which  imputes  the  removal  of 
these  quartz  and  gray  wacke  bowlders,  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
to  the  same  debacle  of  waters,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  has 
swept  the  detritus  southerly.  What  local  cause  should  have  deflected 
the  curfient  towards  the  east,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  New  York,  I  can  hardly  conceive :  though,  as  I 
shall  shortly  endeavor  to  show,  there  was  considerable  irregularity 
in  its  direction  in  that  region  ;  enough,  perhaps,  to  lead  to  the  suspi- 
cion, that  the  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  through  which  the  waters 
must  have  rushed,  might  have  considerably  modified  their  course. 
But  I  think  that  the  change  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  is  not  so  great  an  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  as  the  Sisy- 
phean task,  which  must  have  been  accomplished,  if  it  be  true,  of  urg- 
ing upwards,  over  so  long  and  steep  inclined  planes,  bowlders  so 
large  and  so  numerous.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  reduction 
of  the  gravity  of  these  bowlders  when  in  water,  I  confess  I  cannot 
conceive  how  such  a  work  could  have  been  effected  by  this  agency. 
Yet  neither  can  I  conceive  how  those  diluvial  elevations  and  depress- 
ions, that  have  been  described  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  could  have 
been  produced  by  a  deluge.  For  they  are  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to 
transcend  by  far,  the  maximunl  effect,  which  I  can  conceive  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  flood  of  waters.  Still  it  is  undeniable  that  these  did  re- 
sult from  such  an  agency.  Hence  I  may  underrate  the  power  of  that 
same  agency  in  the  removal  of  detritus. 

I  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  refer  the  dilu- 
vial phenomena  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  to  a  diflferent  and  an 
earlier  deluge  than  the  last  —  perhaps  to  the  retiring  waves  when 
the  strata  were  first  elevated  —  did  not  facts  forbid  it.  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  these,  and  shall  soon  mention  another  still  more  con- 
clusive. 

In  stating  the  facts  relating  to  the  bowlders  of  sienite  on  Mount 
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Tom,  I  have  shown  that  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  situa- 
tion, is  not  confined  to  the  west  part  of  the  State.  Another  case  still 
more  remarkahle,  exists  on  Mount  Tohy ;  although  not  embracing  so 
wide  an  extent  of  country.  To  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
the  eastern  side  of  that  mountain  is  very  steep ;  forming,  indeed,  in 
some  places,  a  mere  precipice,  very  difficult  to  scale.  A  narrow  val- 
ley separates  this  side  of  the  mountain  from  the  extensive  gneiss 
range  lying  east,  and  rising  gradually  into  mountain  ranges,  nearly 
as  high  as  Toby.  Now  on  this  steep  eastern  escarpment  of  Toby, 
eren  to  its  summit,  we  find  scattered  bowlders  of  gneiss,  of  precisely 
the  characters  of  the  gneiss  in  the  north  part  of  Leverett  and  in  Mon- 
tague. True,  the  gneiss  range  extends  so  far  to  the  west  in  Monta- 
gue, that  a  current  of  water  from  the  north,  or  from  a  few  degrees 
east  of  north,  would  carry  detritus  towards  the  eastern  slope  of  Toby. 
But  haw  is  it  possible  that  any  aqueous  agency  could  have  driven  it 
up  so  steep  a  declivity  >  There  are  three  remarks  that  may  afibrd 
the  mind  a  little  relief,  perhaps,  in  this  difficulty.  One  is,  that  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Toby,  are  several  ravines,  running  northeasterly, 
with  brooks  at  their  bottom ;  and  these  might  have  once  presented 
slopes  less  difficult  of  ascent,  than  at  present  Another  is,  that  the 
conglomerate  rock  of  Toby,  may  have  been  much  worn  away  by 
alluvial  agents  since  the  removal  of  these  bowlders,  and  consequently 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  may  have  been  formerly  much  less 
precipitous.  Indeed,  the  great  quantity  of  huge  rocky  masses  that 
lie  along  the  base,  renders  such  a  supposition  probable.  Finally, 
these  bowlders  may  have  been  removed  to  their  present  situation  ere 
the  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  existed,  and  before  the 
elevation  of  the  strata  into  their  present  situation.  For  I  know  of 
no  circumstances  in  the  region,  that  are  opposed  to  such  a  suppo- 
sition. 

Mixed  with  the  granite  bowlders  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hoosac 
mountain,  are  masses  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  granite,  distinguished  by 
its  unusual  tendency  to  disintegration.  The  parent  rock,  from  which 
it  was  derived,  I  have  never  yet  discovered ;  but  predict  that  it  will 
be  found  along  the  western  side  of  Hoosac  mountain,  in  Clarksburg, 
or  farther  north. 

The  second  argument  that  shows  the  direction  of  the  last  diluvial 
current  in  Massachusetts  to  have  been  towards  the  south  and  south- 
east, is  based  upon  the  existence  of  grooves,  furrows,  and  scratches, 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks,  that  have  never  been  moved  from 
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their  place.     The  water  worn  appearance  of  ihoae  rocks,  in  every 
part  of  the  Stale,  which  are  undergoing  no  disintegration  at  their 
^  surface,  must,  it  would  seem,  arrest  the  attention  of  a  very , careless 

,  '  ohserver :  sltbough  I  have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  so  few  men 

^t  who  have  noticed  the  fact.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  rocks  are 

*  :  not  merely  smoothed,  but  are  grooved  and  furrowed,  aa  if  heavy  and 

/^  irregular  bodies  had  been  dragged  over  their  surfaces.     The  follow- 

l  ing  sketch  exhibits  a  rock  of  this  description  near  the  turnpike,  from 

Boston  to  Chelmsford,  near  the  line  between  Bedford  and  Billerica, 
I  '  and  not  far  from  the  sixteenth  mile  Btone  from  Boston.     The  rock  is 

f  ,  intermediate  between  gneiss  and  mica  slate.     Its  strata  seams  run  in 

{    .  the  direction  a,  a  ;  and  the  grooves  and  scratches  in  the  direction  b,  b. 


Diluvial  Grooves  in  GnGisa .-  Billerica. 


The  direction  of  these  grooves  is  nearly  north  and  south  ;  and  this 
is  their  general  course  in  every  part  of  the  State,  east  of  Hoosac 
mountain.  Commonly,  however,  they  run  a  few  degrees  east  of 
south,  and  west  of  north.  I  shall  first  mention  several  localities 
where  these  furrows  correspond  in  direction  to  this  description,  and 
then  notice  a  few  in  the  west  part  of  the  Slate. 

One  hundred  rods  east  of  the  village  on  Fall  River,  in  Troy,  are 
grooves  and  scratches  on  granite.  Some  of  the  bowlders  lying  on 
'  the  surface  here  will  weigh  from  SO  to  100  tons. 

Similar  grooves  occur  on  a  road  leading  from  the  south  part  of 
Scituale  to  Hanover  four  corners.     The  rock  is  granite. 

Also  in  Abington,  Randolph,  Canton,  Sharon,  Dedham,  and  Do- 
ver ;  on  granite  and  sienite ;  very  common. 

Alio  on  the  conglomerate  in  Dorchester. 

In  passing  from  Worcester  to  Berlin,  through  Boylston,  ibe  like 
appearances  present  themselves  frequently  on  the  surlace  of  the  gneiss 
and  mica  slate. 
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Likewise  in  several  places  between  Andover  and  Boston,  on  gran- 
ite and  sienite. 

The  high  hill  of  gneiss  in  the  center  of  Rutland,  exhibits  the 
same. 

On  the  top  of  Wachusett  mountain,  3000  feet  above  the  ocean,  a 
few  rods  northwest  from  the  prospect  house,  these  furrows  may  be 
seen ;  though  less  distinct  than  in  many  other  places.  The  rock  gen- 
erally on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  appears  distinctly  water-worn. 

In  Westford,  one  mile  north  of  the  meeting  house,  on  the  road  to 
,  Dunstable,  is  a  fine  example,  on  mica  slate. 

In  Marblehead,  on  sienite,  15  rods  southeast  of  the  residence  of 
the  Hon.  William  Reed,  near  a  meeting  house,  are  quite  distinct 
furrows. 

They  appear  on  gneiss,  near  the  meeting  house  in  Petersham; 
though  not  very  distinct. 

At  the  north  end  of  Federal  Street,  in  Greenfield,  and  also  half  a 
mile  northeast  of  the  Episcopal  church,  on  the  road  to  Gill,  these 
grooves  are  very  distinct,  on  red  sandstone. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  Deerfield,  near  the  banks  of  Connecticut 
'river,  about  two  miles  north  of  Sunderland  bridge,  they  occur  on  trap 
rock.  Also  very  distinct  and  numerous  in  the  north  part  of  Sunder- 
land, from  200  to  400  feet  above  the  river,  on  sandstone  and  green- 
Mone.  Other  cases  in  the  Connecticut  valley  might  be  mentioned ; 
but  as  they  might  reasonably  be  imputed  to  fiuviatile  action,  if  there 
were  no  other  similar  cases  on  higher  ground,  I  shall  omit  them. 
Indeed,  I  am^in  this  case  inclined  to  believe  them  of  fiuviatile  ori- 
gin :  except  perhaps  where,  as  in  Gill,  we  find  grooves  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  hills. 

Between  Whitingham  and  Wilmington,  Vt.  are  numerous  cases 
on  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

A  very  fine  example  occurs  on  the  lofly  hills  in  the  north  part  of 
Rowe.  This  hill  rivals  even  Hoosac  mountain  in  elevation.  Near 
Rowe  meeting  house,  is  another  example.  Fifly  rods  south  of  the 
meeting  house  in  Heath — a  point  higher  than  the  center  of  Rowe 
— are  several  other,  though  no  very  striking  examples. 

In  Blanford  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  diluvial  grooves 
in  the  State.  The  hill  half  a  mile  north  of  the  congregational  meet- 
ing house,  where  it  occurs,  is  very  high ;  overlooking  all  the  sur- 
rounding mountainous  country. 

A  similar  example  may  be  seen  near  the  meeting  house  in  Norfolk, 

21 
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Ct.  Also  on  Canaan  mountain,  4  or  5  miles  south  of  Massachusetts 
line. 

On  the  conglomerate  in  the  southeast  part  of  Newport,  R.  Island, 
may  be  seen  diluvial  scratches,  running  from  10  to  20  degrees  west 
of  north  and  east  of  south. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  distribution  of  bowlders 
as  we  approach  the  western  part  of  the  State,  we  should  expect  that 
these  furrows  would  there  have  a  direction  nearly  northwest  and 
southeast.  Accordingly,  near  the  turnpike  from  Greenfield  to  Wil- 
liamstown,  on  the  top  of  Hoosac  mountain,  which  is  about  2400  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  find  grooves  on  the  mica  slate,  running  W.  20°  N. 
This  is  near  the  eastern  margin  of  the  mountain.  They  occur,  also, 
near  the  western  margin  ;  having  nearly  the  same  direction.  In 
the  northwest  part  of  Windsor,  just  where  the  Hoosac  mountain  be- 
gins to  slope  westerly,  I  found  grooves  running  nearly  north  and 
south.  But  for  3  or  4  miles  easterly  from  the  meeting  house  are  nu- 
merous distinct  cases  where  the  course  is  almost  exactly  northwest 
and  southeast. 

In  the  west  part  of  Worthington,  which  is  several  miles  east  of  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  these  grooves  run  W.  30°  N.  But  in  Middle- 
field,  where  they  abound  near  the  meeting  house,  and  the  residence 
of  Gen.  Mack,  they  run  much  nearer  north  and  south.  On  that  part 
of  Saddle  Mountain,  called  Bald  Mountain,  also,  are  faint  scratches, 
very  difficult  to  examine  on  account  of  their  coinciding  so  nearly 
with  the  direction  of  the  layers  of  the  rock.  But  they  run  not  far 
from  north  and  south.  Gray  Lock,  which  is  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Bald  Mountain,  is  so  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  that 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  discover  diluvial  furrows,  if  they  exist  there. 

In  passing  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts, through  Greenbush,  Schoodack,  Nassau,  and  Chatham,  I  met 
with  several  examples  of  diluvial  grooves  upon  the  surface  of  the 
gray  wacke ;  particularly  in  Schoodack  and  Nassau.  Their  direction 
was  almost  uniformly  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  though  sometimes  approach- 
ing a  few  degrees  nearer  to  north  and  south.  The  surface  of  this 
rock  in  general,  especially  of  the  slaty  varieties,  is  too  liable  to  de- 
composition to  retain  for  centuries  the  marks  of  former  abrasions ; 
and  I  was  rather  surprised  to  meet  with  any  instances.  Yet  I  am 
satisfied  that  some  rocks  retain  these  marks,  although  their  surfaces 
have  suffered  disintegration  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  that  of  the 
grooves.     For  since  the  disintegration  takes  place  at  the  surface  only, 
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the  grooves  and  correspondent  ridges  may  remain,  although  layer 
after  layer  scales  off.  Yet  the  ridges  will  he  liable  to  suffer  rather 
the  most  from  atmospheric  agents ;  and,  therefore,  in  some  rocks, 
ihey  will  probably  soon  disappear. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  suggest  a  caution  against  mistaking 
the  structure  of  the  rock  as  revealed  by  disintegration,  for  these  dilu- 
vial furrows.  Some  varieties  of  mica  slate  exhibit  a  surface  extremely 
resembling  one  mechanically  grooved.  But  in  that  rock,  the  direc- 
tion of  these  pseudo-grooves  always  corresponds  with  that  of  the  lay- 
ers of  the  rock ;  and  thus  the  deception  may  be  discovered.  But 
sienite  and  greenstone,  which  contain  segregated  veins,  sometimes 
present  cases  that  are  very  perplexing.  One  of  these  may  be  seen 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Tom,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  signal  staff,  erected 
for  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  State.  The  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  apparent  furrows  there,  is  nearly  north  and  south ;  and 
did  they  not  nm  east  and  west  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  spot,  I 
should  have  put  down  this  as  a  genuine  case  of  diluvial  grooves. 
But  examination,  after  my  suspicions  were  excited  by  this  circum- 
stance, satisfied  me  that  it  is  only  the  internal  structure  of  the  rock, 
that  is  here  revealed  by  the  unex]ual  disintegration  of  the  sur&ce. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  diluvial  grooves  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  State :  I  think  it  obvious,  from  the  examples  that 
have  been  adduced,  that  the  general  direction  of  the  waters  there,  as 
well  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  York,  must  have  been  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  The  two  exceptions  mentioned,  I  think  may  be 
explained  by  their  local  situation,  in  consistency  with  this  supposi- 
tion. 

Now  these  furrows  on  Hoosac  mountain,  and  in  New  York,  are  as 
distinct  as  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  :  and,  therefore,  we  must 
consider  them  all  as  produced  at  the  same  epoch.  Had  there  been  any 
great  difference  in  the  time  of  their  production,  especially  had  one 
set  of  them  been  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  the  strata,  and  the 
other  of  the  last  deluge  —  events  that  form  almost  the  limits  of  geol- 
ogical changes  in  point  of  time  —  the  oldest  must  have  been  lost,  or 
become  obscure.  Whatever  difficulties  attend  the  supposition,  there- 
fore, I  think  we  must  regard  all  these  diluvial  grooves  in  the  State  as 
resulting  from  the  same  deluge. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind  of  diluvial  ac- 
tion. But  the  cases  that  have  been  described,  occurring  as  they  do 
in  every. part  of  the  State,  and  frequently  upon  its  highest  mountains. 
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seem  sufficient  to  lead  every  reasonable  man  to  the  conclusion,  that 
these  grooves  and  furrows  were  produced  by  the  large  bowlders, 
which  now  strew  the  surface,  and  exhibit  in  their  rounded  forms  and 
smooth  surfaces,  the  marks  of  powerful  abrasion.  And  since  we 
uniformly  find  these  bowlders  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  their 
parent  rock,  how  can  we  doubt  that  a  mighty  current  of  water  has 
sometime  or  other  swept  over  the  surface  from  the  north  and  north- 
west. It  seems  to  me,  that  in  regard  to  Massachusetts,  the  evidence 
of  such  a  deluge  is  complete ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be 
more  conclusive. 

It  is  maintained  by  those  geologists  who  account  for  all  geological 
changes  by  existing  causes,  acting  as  they  now  do,  that  most  of  the 
stratum  which  I  have  described  as  diluvium,  has  been  produced  and 
brought  into  its  present  state  by  t)ie  action  of  existing  streams,  rains, 
frost,  and  other  agents  now  in  operation.  But  the  simple  fact  that 
the  current  must  have  had  a  southerly  direction  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  and  has  lefl  traces  of  its  action  on  our  highest  mountains,  ren- 
ders such  a  supposition,  it  seems  to  me,  altogether  imtenable.  For 
how  could  rivers  have  risen  so  high  \  or  how,  unless  it  were  a  single 
river,  not  less  than  200  miles  wide,  could  the  waters  have  produced 
such  effects  ?  The  same  difficulty  is  in  the  way  of  supposing,  as  do 
some  fiuvialists,  that  the  land  was  once  much  lower  than  at  present, 
having  been  gradually  elevated  by  earthquakes.  Admit,  if  it  be 
wished,  that  the  surface  was  once  much  lower  than  its  present  level : 
the  difficulty  will  still  be  to  find  a  current  200  miles  wide. 

Other  geologists,  who  perceive  the  utter  insufficiency  of  such  causes 
to  account  for  diluvium,  have  imputed  very  much  of  it,  and  also  dilu- 
vial grooves  and  furrows,  to  the  retiring  waters  of  the  ocean,  when 
first  the  solid  strata  were  elevated.  I  doubt  not  that  such  was  the 
origin  of  much  of  the  diluvium  that  now  covers  \he  globe.  But  I 
think  it  quite  obvious  that  all  the  diluvium  in  Massachusetts,  which 
was  produced  by  this  and  other  causes,  has  been  modified  by  a  deluge 
long  subsequent  to  the  elevation  of  our  continent  from  the  ocean. 
For  by  examining  the  sections  of  our  rock  strata,  appended  to  this 
Report,  as  well  as  the  map  illustrative  of  the  course  of  the  same,  it 
will  be  seen  that  their  prevailing  dip  is  easterly,  and  their  general 
direction  north  and  soutL  Hence  the  anticlinal  line  of  these  strata, 
must  be  sought  farther  west  than  Massachusetts ;  and,  consequently, 
the  retiring  waters  must  have  rushed  from  the  west  at  that  epoch. 
But  the  actual  current  of  the  last  deluge  came  from  the  north  and 
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Dorthwest,  as  I  have  abundantly  ahown ;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not 
hare  resulted  from  the  elevation  of  the  strata. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  strata  of  the  gray  wacke  formation  run  generaUy  east  and  west 
But  they  dip  northerly ;  and  hence  the  current  of  water,  which  their 
elevation  produced,  must  haye  been  towards  the  north:  though  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  southerly,  this  formation  is  too  limited  in  ex- 
tent to  account  for  diluvial  action  oyer  the  whole  State. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  showing  that  the  last  deluge, 
that  swept  oyer  this  State,  was  long  subsequent  to  the  elevation  of  the 
strata.  If  we  admit,  what  I  think  is  true,  that  the  tertiary  formation 
exhibited  on  the  map  along  Connecticut  river,  was  deposited  before 
the  last  deluge,  it  will  follow  that  the  elevation  of  the  strata  could  not 
have  been  the  cause  of  that  deluge.  For  the  strata  of  this  tertiary 
fimnation  are  horizontal ;  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  deposited 
after  the  elevation  of  the  strata  of  the  solid  rocks  beneath.  Other- 
wise the  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation  would  also  have  been  raised 
and  dislocated.  Hence  there  must  have  been  at  least  an  interval  long 
enough,  between  the  elevation  of  the  strata  and  the  last  deluge,  for 
the  deposition  of  this  tertiary  formation.  And  if  we  take  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Macculloch,*  in  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  the  lakes  of 
Scotland,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  this  will  be  shown  to  have 
been  no  ephemeral  period.  He  states  that  these  lakes  "  shoal "  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  foOt  in  a  century :  and  I  apprehend  that  the  tertiary 
formation  under  consideration  cannot  be  less  than  150  feet  in  depth. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  period  that 
actually  intervened  between  these  two  events;  which  may  be  regarded 
jBS  almost  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  geological  catastrophes  that  have 
happened  on  our  globe.  This  opinion  might  be  sustained  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts  and  principles :  but  I  conceive  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  entering  into  such  discussions. 

I  m^y  seem  here,  however,  to  be  advancing  opinions  contradictory 
to  the  Mosaic  chronology  of  the  globe. .  But  they  are  simply  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  interpretation  of  that  record.  If  we  only  suppose, 
what  many  of  the  ablest  theologians  and  philologists  maintain,  and 
what  geological  researches  imperiously  demand,  that  Moses,  after 
describing  in  the  first  verse  of  his  history,  the  original  creation  of  the 
uniyerse  *'  in  the  beginning,"  passes  over  in  silence  a  long  interven- 


*  BlaccoUocb'i  System  of  Geolog^y.    London  1831  —  VoL  I.  p.  507. 
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ing  period,  before  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  earth  in  its  present 
state,  and  of  the  creation  of  its  present  inhabitants,  all  apparent  col- 
lision between  geology  and  revelation  vanishes.  Such  an  opinion  I 
have  adopted,  not  merely  because  facts  in  geology  demand  it,  but  be- 
cause it  seems  equally  required  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Moses. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fair  re- 
sult of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  I  have  presented  on  the 
subject  of  diluvial  action  is,  that  a  mighty  deluge  has  swept  from  the 
north  and  northwest  over  every  part  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ^original  elevation  of  the  strata  of 
rocks ;  nor  can  our  diluvial  phenomena  be  explained  by  the  agency 
of  rivers,  rains,  frosts,  or  any  other  agent  now  in  action.  This  del- 
uge must,  then  have  occurred  since  the  earth's  surface  assumed  essen- 
tially its  present  form ;  and  was  the  last  of  those  catastrophes  to 
which  this  part  of  the  globe  has  been  subject ;  and  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  existing  agencies.  The  enquiry  naturally  arises,  whether 
this  deluge  was  identical  with  that  described  by  Moses.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  this  question  can  have  no  very  great  interest-  as 
bearing  upon  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  historian ;  since  nearly  all 
geologists  agree  that  their  science  exhibits  no  evidence  against  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  deluge  as  he  has  described.  Yet,  as  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  human  nature  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
and  as  it  has  been  customary  to  impute  almost  every  geological 
change  to  the  deluge  of  Noah,  is  it  not  probable  that  philosophers, 
disgusted  with  so  much  false  reasoning  on  the  subject,  will  be  apt  to 
overlook  even  creditable  geological  evidence  of  that  event  ?  I  have 
shown,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  last  deluge  in  Massachusetts  was 
universal,  and  that  it  was  comparatively  recent.  The  deluge  of  Noah 
is  described  as  universal  over  the  globe ;  and  historical  records  give 
us  no  account  of  one  more  recent.  Where  then  is  the  objection 
against  considering  them  as  identical  1  Until  some  substantial  rea- 
son can  be  given  against  such  a  conclusion,  is  it  not  unphilosophical 
to  refuse  to  admit  it  ? 

I  have  thus  far  reasoned  exclusively  from  diluvial  action  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  there  is  evidence  that  the  last  deluge  rushed  from 
the  north  over  all  that  part  of  North  America,  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Lake  Huron.  Dr.  Bigsby  has  stated  facts  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Geological  Transactions,  and  the  Messrs.  Lapham,  more  re- 
cently, in  the  22d  volume  of  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  proving  the 
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truth  of  this  statement  in  respect  to  the  country  ahout  our  western 
lakes ;  and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Alger,  in  their  recent,  able  memoir 
on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  have  drawn  the 
same  inference  from  the  present  position  of  erratic  bowlders  in  that 
country.  Do  not  these  facts,  in  connection  with  those  stated  in  this 
report,  render  it  extremely  probable,  that  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
North  America,  the  current  came  from  the  north :  although  some- 
what deflected  in  some  places  by  local  causes  1 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  facts  that  have  been  observed  in  relation  to 
diluvial  action  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  seem  to  justify  the  inference 
that  the  last  deluge  in  those  portions  of  the  globe,  came  from  the 
north ;  though  modified  in  its  course  by  local  causes.*  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  this  deluge,  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe, 
had  this  direction ;  and  may  have  been  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
an  extensive  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  Artie  ocean.  De  La  Bee  he, 
in  his  recent  able  Geological  Manual.t  seems  to  regard  the  "  center 
of  disturbance ''  as  situated  to  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  diluvial  action  in  America  was  merely  the  result  of  the 
mighty  wave,  proceeding  from  that  center.  But  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  accounts  which  European,  geologists  have  given  us  of  dilu- 
Tial  action,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether 
it  has  lefl  traces  by  any  means  as  striking  as  in  this  country.  As 
to  grooves  and  furrows  in  the  rocks,  for  example,  the  writer  above 
quoted  says,  that  *'  Sir  James  Hall  even  considers  that  a  rush  over 
the  land  (in  Scotland,)  has  left  traces  of  its  course  in  the  shape  of 
furrows,  which  the  transported  mineral  substances,  moving  with  great 
Vfelocity,  have  cut  in  the  solid  rocks  beneath."  Such  language  im- 
plies that  these  traces  are  by  no  means  common,  as  in  our  country. 
Have  we  not  then  reason  for  supposing  that  the  "  center  of  disturb- 
ance "  might  have  been  situated  nearer  to  this  continent  than  to  Eu- 
rope ?  although  the  general  direction  of  the  current  on  both  conti- 
nents seems  to  imply  that  its  situation  was  not  far  from  the  north  pole. 

*  Mr.  J.  Phillips  infers  from  recent  examination  in  Yorkshire,  England,  that  the 
diluvial  current  there  was  from  the  north  and  northwest.  And  Mr.  Murchisson 
finds  that  the  direction  of  the  diluvial  markings  on  the  rocks  in  Brora  district, 
Scotland,  is  uniformly  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  See  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Vol,  2,  N,  Series,  pp.  140  and  150. 
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The  recent  profound  and  splendid  generalizations  of  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  at  various  epochs, 
seem  to  have  rendered  it  all  but  certain,  that  the  deluge  of  history 
was  produced  by  such  an  event.      This  is  the  opinion  of  Beaumont. 
The  elevation  of  a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  ocean's  bed,  **  would 
produce  effects  in  countries  remote  from  the  spot,"  says  he,  "  similar 
to  the  sudden  and  transient  deluge  of  which  we  find  traces,  and  of  a 
uniform  date,  in  the  archives  of  all  people."  —  "  If  that  historical 
event,"  he  adds,  '*  be  nothing  else  but  the  latest  of  the  revolutions  on 
the  earth's  surface,  it  will  be  natural  to  enquire,  what  chain  of  moun- 
tains was  elevated  at  the  same  date ;    and  possibly  it  will  reach  the 
case  to  remark,  that  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  whose  breathing  volca- 
noes are  yet  generally  active,  forms  a  ridge  the  most  extended,  the 
most  decided,  and  the  least  changed  from  the  actual  external  config- 
uration of  the  terrestrial  globe."*     If  it  be  true,  however,  that  the 
diluvium,  which  I  have  described,  received  its  present  ^  form  and  po- 
sition from  the  historical  deluge ;  and  if  the  direction  of  the  current  in 
all  northern  countries  was  from  the  north ;   it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  either  the  fiux  or  reflux  of  the  ocean,  produced  by  the  elevation 
of  the  Andes,  could  have  been  in  that  direction.     But  the  history  of 
Iceland  proves,  that  mountains  have  been  elevated  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  globe  by  internal  forces,  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period ;   and  this  circumstance  takes  away  all  improbabilities  from 
the  supposition  that  the  center  of  disturbance  was  there  at  the  time  of 
the  Mosaic  deluge.     And  is  not  this  opinion  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antediluvian  elephant,  incased  in  ice,  on  the  shores  of 
Kamtschatka ;  and  of  the  tiger  in  the  frozen  gravel  of  the  same  re- 
gions :  showing  that  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  ocean  were  poured  over 
that  country  when  these  animals  were  enveloped,  producing  such  a 
change  of  temperature,  that  not  until  the  present  century,  did  the  ice 
melt  away  enough  to  disclose  their  remains. 

Before  concluding  this  subject  of  alluvium  and  diluvium,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  for  making  a  short  digression.  Although  it  may 
seem  arrogant  in  one  who  has  never  personally  inspected  the  cele- 
brated mounds  of  our  western  states,  so  universally  regarded  as  the 
work  of  man,  I  hesitate  not  to  advance  the  opinion  with  great  confi- 
dence, that  they  are  almost  universally  the  results  of  diluvial  and  flu- 

^  Rfichercbei  tur  quelquet — unes  Det  Revolutidna  de  la  Surfacedu  Olobe. — Pa- 
rifllSSO. 
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Tiatile  action.     To  say  nothing  of  their  great  number  and  size,  which 
would  render  their  construction  a  work  of  ages  for  all  the  millions 
of  the  globe,  there  is  one  fact  stated  by  an  acute  writer,  that  must  put 
the  question  at  rest.     He  says  that  he  **  had  never  examined  one  that 
was  not  composed  of  different  strata  of  earth,  invariably  lying  hori- 
zontally to  the  very  edge  of  the  mound."*     Now  I  take  it  upon  me 
to  say,  that  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  pile  up  large 
hills  of  loam,  sand,  clay,  &c.  so  as  to  exhibit  the  stratified  structure 
here  spoken  of     Let  any  man  but  examine  the  alluvial  or  tertiary 
banks  of  a  river  having  a  stratified  structure,  and  he  will  at  once  see 
that  human  skill  can  never  imitate  this  work  of  water.      These 
mounds,  therefore,  scattered  as  they  are  in  immense  numbers  over 
the  western  regions,  are  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man.      They 
were  either  piled  up  by  diluvial  action,  or  they  are  remnants  of  ter- 
tiary formations,  that  have  been  mostly  removed  by  rains,  land  floods, 
and  deluges.     We  have  an  abundance  of  just  such  mounds  in  New 
England,  which  need  only  a  lively  fancy  to  convert  into  the  products 
of  a  once  mighty  and  highly  civilized  people.      The  southeastern 
part  of  Massachusetts  abounds  with  hills  of  this  description.     In  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  State  they  are  less  common.     Yet  the  trav- 
eler will  frequently  meet  with  elevations  of  this  kind,  which  viewed 
in  certain  directions  are  regular  cones.     Such  examples  may  be  seen 
in  Franklin  and  its  vicinity.     One  occurs  a  mile  or  two  east  of  the 
meeting  house  in  Enfield,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream :    and  a 
similar  one  may  be  seen  in  Deerfield,  at  the  foot  of  Long  Hill,  two 
miles  south  of  the  village.     In  making  the  road,  one  half  this  mound 
has  been  dug  away,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  horizontal  strata.    Others  may 
be  seen  on  the  stage  road  between  Belchertown  and  Ware.      That 
such  elevations  should  have  been  selected,  both  in  New  England  and 
at  the  west,  for  the  habitations,  the  forts,  and  the  burying  places  of 
the  aboriginals,  is  just  what  we  might  expect.     And  this  circumstance 
has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  these  mounds  are  artificial. 
Nor  will  the  belief  that  we  can  point  to  monuments  of  human  skill 
more  ancient  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  be  likely  to  receive  a  very 
atrict  scrutiny,  or  be  easily  abandoned. 

Stratification  of  Diluvium, 
Though  in  this  formation  the  materials  be  confusedly  mingled  to- 
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gether,  yet  it  must  not  be  understood  that  it  is  entirely  homogenotzB 
and  destitute  of  stratification.  In  all  deluges,  during  their  swelling 
and  subsiding,  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  flux  and  reflux,  of  vio- 
lence and  quiescence  in  the  waters,  and  of  course  the  materials  de- 
posited will  be  sometimes  finer  than  at  others.  This  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  stratification,  and  indeed,  most  diluvium  exhibits  as 
much  of  it  as  those  coarse  consolidated  conglomerates  in  the  older 
rocks,  which  sometimes  alternate  with  sandstones  and  even  shales. 
This  resemblance  in  their  character  is  interesting,  because  it  proves 
an  identity  of  causes  in  their  production.  It  is  not  very  common, 
however,  to  see  in  our  diluvium  a  very  sudden  change  from  coarse 
to  fine  materials.  I  was  hence  interested  in  the  section  of  a  diluvial 
hill  in  Schoodack,  N,  York,  through  which  (as  laid  bare  by  excava- 
ting the  road,)  there  extended  a  stratum  of  loam,  the  mass  of  the  hill 
being  made  up  of  coarse  gravel.  This  stratum  was  only  a  foot  thick 
al  its  upper  extremity,  and  dipped  a  few  degrees  towards  the  north. 
Near  its  lower  extremity,  it  had  been  bent  downwards  nearly  at  right 
angles,  as  shown  below  ;  and  the  upright  portions  were  drawn  out, 
aa  if  in  a  plastic  stale  when  the  lower  part  slid  downwards.  For  to 
suppose  that  the  hill  had  thus  sunk,  will  satisfactorily  explain  the 
case ;  and  as  such  an  occurrence  would  be  more  likely  to  take  place 
when  the  whole  mass  was  saturated  with  water,  we  should  expect 
that  the  loam  would  be  in  a  plastic  state.  Very  probably  the  inclined 
position  of  the  whole  stratum  resulted  from  a  shpping  down  of  that 
part  of  the  hill  which  embraced  it. 


DUuviuI  Bank :  Schoodu-k,  N.  Y. 

Mineral  Contents. 

Since  diluvium  embraces  portions  of  every  rock  that  rises  to  tho 

surface,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  it  specimens  of  all  the  minerals 
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which  the  rocks  in  place  contain.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  enumer- 
ate a  very  extensive  list,  in  this  formation,  in  Massachusetts.  But 
this  could  be  of  no  use :  and  I  shaU  only  mention  the  few  which  are 
of  special  interest 

The  most  important  of  these  is  native  gold,  which  exists  in  dilu- 
Tium  in  Somerset  Vt  The  soil  from  which  I  saw  it  ^vashed,  was 
taken  only  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  consisted  of  loam,  or 
of  sand  and  clay,  containing  vegetable  matter.  Deeper  in  the  ground 
the  materials  are  coarse.  But  to  what  depth  the  gold  extends,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  As  I  have  given  an  extended  description  of  the 
features  of  this  gold  region  in  the  first  part  of  the  report,  and  shall 
hereafter  more  particularly  describe  its  mode  of  occurrence  in  the 
talcose  slate,  from  which  it  has  been  washed,  I  need  not  dwell  upon 

the  subject  here. 

« 

A  few  years  since  a  mass  of  native  copper  was  found  in  the  di- 
luvium of  Whately,  weighing  17  ounces  avoirdupois.  Its  shape  was 
irregular,  and  it  was  partially  coated  with  the  green  carbonate  of 
copper.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  proceeded  from  the  new 
red  sandstone  or  the  greenstone ;  although  in  Massachusetts,  this 
mineral  has  not  been  found  in  either  of  these  rocks. 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana  informs  me,  that  recently  a  small  mass  of 
lamellar  sulphate  of  baryta,  containing  some  specks  of  galena,  and 
with  some  quartz  and  feldspar  attached  to  it,  was  discovered  in  dilu- 
fial  gravel  in  Waltham.  This  fact  is  interesting,  because,  with  this 
exception,  no  baryta  has  been  discovered  in  that  vicinity.  Near  the 
spot,  however,  rolled  masses  of  quartz  have  been  dug  up,  containing 
galena.  These  facts  certainly  indicate  a  vein  of  these  minerals  in 
the  vicinity;  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  if  ever  it  is  brought  to 
light,  it  will  be  found  north  of  the  spot  where  the  diluvial  fragments 
occur. 

Organic  Remains. 

I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  organic  remains  of  any  interest 
have  been  found  in  our  diluvium,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sev- 
eral species  of  recent  shells  in  two  or  three  places.  The  Messrs. 
Diinas  state,  that  in  Cambridge,  a  common  species  of  Mya  was  found, 
forming  a  stratum  three  or  four  inches  thick,  in  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
also  strata  of  Mya,  Mytilus,  and  Ostrea,  several .  inches  thick,  and 
firom  five  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  at  Lechmere  Point ;  and  frag- 
ments of  Mya,  107  feet  below  the  surface,  at  Jamaica  Plains,  in  Rox- 
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Imry.  Similar  beds  of  shells  are  also  found  on  Nantucket :  such  as 
Natica,  Pyrula,  Venus,  Crepidula,  Solen,  Pecten,  Area,  &c.  as  will 
be  more  particularly  described  when  I  treat  of  Plastic  Clay.  I  am 
not  certain  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  shells  occur  in  diluvium  | 
though  I  regard  that  as  the  most  probable  supposition. 

^    TEJITIARY  FORMATIONS. 

For  a  long  time  these  formations  were  confounded  with  alluvium 
and  diluvium :  but  they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  both,  by  the 
much  finer  state  of  most  of  the  materials  that  compose  them ;  by  the 
'  greater  regularity  of  their  stratification  ;  by  their  relatively  inferior 
position,  and  by  containing  peculiar  organic  remains.  As  appears 
from  the  map  attached  to  the  recent  geological  work  of  Mr.  Lyell,* 
tertiary  strata  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  surface  of  Europe ;  yet 
geologists  had  paid  very  little  attention  to  them  till  the  publication  of 
the  work  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  6n  the  Paris  Basin,  in  181 1.  In 
our  country,  although  these  formations  occupy  a  vast  extent  of  sur- 
face, particularly  in  the  southern  States ;  embracing  that  broad  tract 
along  the  coast  marked  on  Mr.  Maclure's  Map  as  alluvial ;  yet  have 
they  received  but  very  little  elucidation.  Messrs.  Morton,  Vanuxem, 
and  Conrad,  have,  however,  recently  devoted  themselves  successfully 
to  this  subject. 

After  the  tertiary  beds  around  Paris  and  London  had  been  des- 
cribed, it  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  tertiary 
strata  all  over  the  world  must  be  identical  with  these :  as  if  those 
spots  contained  the  types  of  the  whole  globe.  But  geologists  now 
find  that  no  formations  are  more  independent  than  the  tertiary ;  and 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  a  precise  identity  of  origin  of  any 
two  basins,  even  when  near  to  one  another ;  and  as  to  those  that  are 
widely  separated,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  they  were 
deposited  during  the  same  geological  epoch. 

I  shall  describe  the  tertiary  rocks  of  Massachusetts  under  two  di- 
visions: 1.  The  most  recent  tertiary;  and  2.  the  Plastic  Clay. 
These  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  mineralogical 
characters,  their  organic  remains,  and  the  different  position  of  their 
strata. 

•  Principles  of  Geology,  &c.  by  Charles  Lycll,  Vol.  8.     London,  1832. 
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The  most  recent  Tertiary. 

The  most  extensive  deposites  of  the  beds  of  this  class,  are  in  the  ral- 
ley  of  the  Connecticut ;  where  they  are  marked  on  the  map.  They 
occur  also,  in  small  patches  in  many  other  places  in  the  State :  but 
they  have  been  marked  on  the  map  in  no  other  place,  except  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Charlestown.  The  great  resemblance  in  the  mineralo- 
gical  characters  of  these  beds  all  over  the  State,  their  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  organic  remains  in  them,  so 
&r  as  they  have  been  examined,  have  made  it  impossible  to  describe 
them  as  distinct  deposites  ]  though  I  have  linle  doubt,  that  many  of 
them,  at  least,  are  such.  Yet  probably  they  do  not  differ  much  in 
age.  But  I  leave  to  ititure  observers  to  settle  what  I  have  no  means 
of  deciding. 

These  newest  tertiary  strata  consist  of  horizontal  alternating  layers 
of  white  siliceous  sand  and  blue  plastic  clay.  Along  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  sand  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  series ;  and  covers 
most  of  the  surface.  Its  upper  portion  is  disturbed  and  piled  up 
irregularly  by  diluvial  action ;  and  sometimes  mixed  with  transported 
gravel.  But  where  the  streams  have  worn  passages  from  10  to  15 
feet  deep,  they  have  almost  uniformly  disclosed  the  stratum  of  clay. 
And  not  unfrequently  tracts  of  considerable  extent  are  entirely  swept 
of  sand,  whereby  the  soil  is  rendered  highly  argillaceous.  Generally 
the  beds'  of  sand  and  gravel  appear  to  be  several  feet  thick  ;  but  some- 
times I  have  found  numerous  alternations  in  the  height  of  a  few  feet, 
or  even  a  few  inches  —  some  of  the  layers  not  being  more  thaB  half 
an  inch  thick.  Some  years  since,  I  obtained  the  following  rough 
sketch  of  a  cliff,  a  few  feet  in  height,  in  Deerfield ;  the  face  of  which 
had  recently  been  laid  bare  by  the  sliding  away  of  its  outer  portion. 
The  beds,  a  a,  &c.  h  b,  &c.  c,  and  d,  represent  different  horizontal  layers 
of  sand  and  clay ;  the  former  becoming  often  very  fine,  and  the  latter 
sometimes  approaching  to  loam.  Some  of  the  layers  of  clay  were  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  these  in  general,  with  the  inter- 
stratified  sand  beds,  appeared  as  if  deposited  from  water  perfectly  at 
rest  But  the  stratum  c,  presented  a  most  remarkable  exception.  It 
was  composed  of  angular  and  rounded  pieces  of  clay,  mixed  with 
sand,  and  obviously  resulted  from  the  breaking  up  of  several  thin 
beds  of  clay  and  sand,  by  some  unusual  agitation  of  the  waters. 
The  stratum  d,  was  still  more  remarkable.  It  consisted  of  sand  and 
two  layers  of  clay ;   the  latter  being  very  irregularly  bent,  as   if, 
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when  in  a  plastic  state,  it  had  been  acted  on  by  opposing  lateral 
forces. 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  section  throws  light  upon  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  disturbances  in  the  older  rocks  Qiay  have  been 
produced.  Let  the  stratum  c,  be  only  consolidated  by  heat,  or  other- 
wise, and  we  have  a  perfect  conglomerated  sandstone,  or  gray  wacke. 
Let  the  stratum  d^  be  not  only  consolidated,  but  partially  melted,  so 
as  to  become  in  a  good  degree  crystalline ;  and  we  have  that  variety 
of  mica  slate  or  quartz  rock,  in  which  the  planes  of  stratification  do 
not  correspond  with  the  contorted  schistose  layers.  The  undisturbed 
beds  of  sand,  by  the  same  igneous  action,  might  be  converted  into 
quartz  rock,  or  mica  slate ;  and  the  interlaminated  layers  of  clay, 
into  argillaceous  slate,  or  hornblende  schist,  or  both.  Thus  from 
this  ^hin  tertiary  formation,  might  result  hornblende  slate,  mica  slate, 
quartz  rock,  argillaceous  slate,  conglomerated  gray  wacke,  and  sand- 
stone :  and  these  might  present  much  of  the  regularity  and  irregu- 
larity, peculiar  to  each  rock.  And  to  accomplish  all  this,  and  also 
to  give  the  strata  an  inclined  position,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the 
the  same  volcanic  agency  to  be  exerted,  which  we  know  has  been  a 
thousand  times  employed  in  the  elevation  of  strata,  and  in  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  unstratified  rocks. 
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The  preceding  section  was  obtained  on  the  side  of  a  gully,  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  stage  road  at  Liong  Hill,  two  miles  south  of  Deer- 
field  north  village.  The  last  year,  I  obtained  the  following  sketch 
from  a  clay  pit,  recently  opened,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Academy,  in 
Deerfield.  The  contorted  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  pit,  was  about 
three  feet  in  perpendicular  thickness ;  and  above  and  below,  (as  shown 
on  the  sketch,)  the  layers  of  clay  were  perfectly  regular  and  horizon- 
tal. This  proves  beyond  all  question,  that  the  disturbance  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  clay ;  and  that 
the  cause  must  have  been  a  transient  one.  A  few  rods  farther  to  the 
east,  however,  as  we  pass  up  a  hill,  a  similar  disturbance  of  the  lay- 
era  of  clay  appears  at  a  higher  level,  and  of  several  rods  in  length ; 
proving  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  recurred  at  intervals. 
This  case  differs  from  the  one  first  described,  in  there  being  no  in- 
terstratified  layers  of  sand,  as  are  shown  in  the  preceding  sketch. 


Contoriiona  in  the  Clay  Beda  :  Deerfield. 

Position  and  thickness  of  the  Strata. 

There  is  no  evidence,  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  find,  to  prove 
that  these  tertiary  strata  have  been  disturbed  since  their  original  de- 
position. Nevertheless,  the  layers,  or  strata,  are  not  always  exactly  hor- 
izontal. Where  the  surface  beneath  is  slightly  undulating,  the  laminae 
of  clay  are  conformed  to  the  irregularity.  This  produces  a  dip  some- 
times of  two  or  three,  or  even  five  degrees,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
(the  eaat  side  of  north  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  in  Deetfield,  and  the 
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hill  a  mile  south  of  Brattlehorough  east  village,)  it  falls  but  little  short 
of  1 0°.  A  less  dip  may  be  seen  in  the  clay  hill  east  of  Deerfield 
Academy :  and  in  the  east  part  of  Hadley,  on  the  middle  road  to 
Amherst,  the  laminae  conform  to  the  gentle  swells  and  depressions  of 
the  ground.  At  the  base  of  steep  hills,  however,  the  cla}*"  beds  are 
generally  horizontal ;  because,  as  I  suppose,  the  declivity  was  too 
steep  to  permit  of  these  depositions  in  a  conformable  manner.  This 
fact,  and  the  circumstance  that  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  clay  bed,  the  dip  folio \vs  no  general  law,  but  con- 
forms to  the  surface,  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  this  tertiary  forma- 
tion remains  as  it  was  originally  deposited.  I  mean  that  the  few 
cases  of  dip  which  exist,  do  not  prove  any  disturbing  force  acting 
subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  formation.  And  I  think  we  have 
in  these  cases,  the  maximum  of  inclination  in  a  sedimentary  deposite 
of  clay  and  sand,  formed  in  still  water.  For  since  hills  of  every  de- 
gree of  inclination  must  have  existed  in  the  bottom  of  lakes,  ponds,  or 
the  ocean,  ih  which  this  formation  was  deposited,  the  layers  of  sand 
and  gravel  would  have  remained  in  a  conformable  position  on  every 
slope  that  was  not  so  steep  as  to  cause  the  materials  to  slide  down. 
I  think  that  in  no  case  the  inclination  is  more  than  lOe;  although  I 
have  not  applied  the  clinometer. 

The  measurement  of  a  base  line  for  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  State,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  by  Col.  Stevens,  during 
the  year  1831,  has  furnished  another  proof  that  this  tertiary  forma- 
tion has  not  been  disturbed  since  its  deposition.  For  the  tracery  of 
that  line,  (nearly  eight  miles  long,)  was  made  upon  this  formation  ; 
and  the  two  extremities  were  found  to  correspond  in  their  level  with- 
in three  feet. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  account  of  the  Connecticut  river  valley,  in  Vol- 
ume 22nd  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  states  that  the  greatest 
elevation  of  clay  beds  along  Enfield  Falls,  is  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  present  surface  of  the  river  ;  and  this,  if  I  understand  him,  ex- 
ceeds the  general  thickness  of  the  clay  beds  in  that  region.  But  as 
we  descend  into  the  basin  in  which  the  village  of  Deerfield  is  situ- 
ated, the  clay,  without  any  alternation  of  sand,  is  exposed  not  less 
than  60  feet  in  depth ;  and  still  the  bottom  is  not  seen.  A  little  east 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  same  town,  the  layers  of  clay  rise  30  or  40 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  at  the  same  place  have  been  penetrated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  25  feet,  without  reaching  the  bottom :  so  that  in 
this  valley,  this  single  bed  of  clay,  cannot  be  less  than  60  or  70  feet 
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thick ;  and  it  may  be  much  more.  The  stratum  of  sand  above  the 
clay  is  so  much  mixed  in  its  upper  part  with  diluvium,  that  I  can 
form  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  its  thickness.  It  can,  however,  hardly 
be  less  than  15  or  20  feet. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  a  stratum  of  sand  is  found  beneath  the 
clay  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  though,  as  already  mentioned,  there 
are  sometimes  numerous  alternations  of  the  sand  and  gravel  in  nar- 
row strata,  near  the  line  of  junction.  Mr.  Smith  also  states,  that  in 
excavating  the  canal  at  Enfield  Falls,  the  clay  beds  were  entirely 
cut  through  ;  and  that  between  the  beds  and  the  new  red  sandstone, 
was  found  a  confused  mixture  of  rounded  masses  of  sandstone,  green- 
stone, granite,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  mixed  ^vith  red  clay  from  4 
to  20  feet  thick.  This  is  an  interesting  fact ;  because  it  proves  that 
in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone  and  the  terti- 
ary formation  under  consideration,  fluviatile  and  diluvial  currents, 
similar  to  those  that  have  since  existed,  must  have  been  in  operation. 

The  surface  of  the  tertiary  formation  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  has 
been  so  much  acted  upon  by  diluvial  currents,  that  as  already  re- 
marked, I  have  been  at  a  loss  whether  to  describe  it  as  tertiary  or 
diluvial.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  genuine  clay  beds,  or 
layers  of  clay,  do  exist  not  far  beneath  the  surface.  This  clay  is 
represented  by  the  well  diggers  as  extremely  hard ;  and  underneath 
it,  are  layers  of  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  from  70  to  120  feet  thick; 
and  when  perforated,  water  rushes  upwards  with  great  violence. 
The  only  genus  of  organic  remains  found  in  the  tertiary  of  the  Con- 
ijecticut  valley,  I  have  discovered  also  in  the  clay  at  Charlestown ; 
unless  I  have  greatly  misapprehended  its  characters.  But  the  same 
genus  occurs  also  in  the  clay  beds  of  Nantucket ;  w^hich  I  have  been 
inclined  to  consider  as  belonging  to  the  Plastic  Clay  :  so  that  this 
relic  does  not  seem  to  afford  much  aid  in  determining  the  relative 
antiquity  of  these  several  beds. 

As  to  other  limited  patches  of  tertiary  in  the  State,  (excepting  the 
Plastic  Clay,  which  occupies  its  southeastern  part,)  I  know  almost 
nothing.  I  have  only  seen  pits  opened  in  them  occasionally,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  brick.  But  although  the  clay  appears  to  be  min- 
eralogically  identical  with  that  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  yet  I  have 
met  in  it  with  no  sort  of  oreanic  relic.  These  beds  must  vary  in  rel- 
ative  level  several  hundred  feet ;  occupying  as  they  do,  the  depress- 
ions of  the  surface  in  the  various  formations.  This  fact  precludes 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  by  the  same  body  of  waters, 
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unless  they  constituted  an  ocean  deep  enough  to  cover  the  whole  sur- 
fece  of  the  State.  And  such  a  submersion  is  rendered  improbable  by 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  layers  of  clay ;  which  shows  that  no 
elevating  force  has  acted  upon  the  State  since  their  deposition.  Their 
production  in  different  and  independent  basins  of  water,  such  ponds, 
perhaps,  as  now  exist  in  Middleborough,  Troy,  Falmouth,  Webster, 
&c.*  —  is  the  more  probable  hypothesis. 

I  call  these  various  deposites  the  newest  tertiary  in  the  State. 
But  my  only  proof  that  they  are  newer  than  the  plastic  clay  of  the 
Boutheast  part  of  the  State  is,  that  the  strata  of  the  latter,  at  least,  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  are  inclined  at  a  high  angle ;  while  those  of  the 
former  are  horizontal.  And  we  know  that  the  older  strata  are  gen- 
erally, though  not  always,  more  inclined  than  the  newer.  I  know  of 
no  place  where  these  two  series  of  strata  are  in  contact,  so  that  their 
true  relative  position  may  be  seen. 

Mineral  Contents. 

I  place  in  this  formation  the  extensive  beds  of  the  hydrate  of  iron, 
{Limonite,  Beudant :  Prismatic  Iron  Ore,  Mohs :  Brown  Oxide  of 
Iron,  Cleaveland,)  which  occur  in  the  limestone  valleys  of  Berkshire 
county :  and  in  connection  with  the  same  range  of  limestone  and 
mica  slate,  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut.  I  am  aware  that  in  doing 
this,  I  deviate  from  the  opinion  of  several  geologists,  who  have  ex- 
amined these  beds,  and  seem  inclined  to  regard  them  as  belonging 
to  the  mica  slate  or  gneiss. t  But  I  could  not  find  the  slightest  evi- 
dence, at  any  bed  of  this  ore  which  I  visited,  that  it  is  interposed  be» 
tween  layers  of  mica  slate,  gneiss,  or  any  other  solid  rock.  It  is, 
however,  usually  associated  with  more  or  less  of  clay ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  regard  it  as  belonging  to  a  tertiary  formation.  Generally,  the 
bed  is  covered  by  nothing  but  diluvium;  and  diluvial  action  seems 
sometimes  to  have  disturbed  the  ore  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that 
my  doubt  has  been,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  even  as  high  as 
diluvium,  rather  than  whether  it  belongs  to  the  primitive  rocks.  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  does,  indeed,  speak  of  a  ledge  of  gneiss,  as  being 
brought  to  view  by  the  excavation  at  Kent,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 

*  The  name  of  the  principal  pond  in  this  latter  place,  although  not  given  on  the 
map,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  so  laconical  and  euphonical.  It  is 
Chargoggagoggmanchoggagogg. 

t  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  3.  pp.  213  and  216 :  also  Vol.  8.  p.  30. 
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upper  part  of  the  mine ;  and  lie  considers  this  the  roof  of  "  the  fast 
bed  of- clay,  which  forms  the  inmiediate  enveloping  matter  of  the  ore." 
Although  I  have  not  visited  the  ore  beds  in  Kent,  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  doubt  whether  there  be  not  a  deception  in  respect  to  this  point. 
For  the  occurrence  of  a  **  vast  bed  of  clay,"  unconsolidated,  in  gneiss 
or  mica  slate,  is  such  a  perfect  anomaly  in  geology,  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  without  the  strongest  evidence.  And  when  I  find  these  ore 
beds  at  Salisbury,  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  and  Lenox,  most 
obviously  lying  above  the  primary  rocks,  I  cannot  but  suspect  thai  this 
is  the  case  also  at  Kent:  though  I  would  not  close  my  eyes  against 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  this  hydrate  of  iron  belongs  to  a  tertiary  for- 
mation, it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  deposition  was  isochronous 
with  that  of  the  newest  tertiary  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut :  and 
the  occurrence  in  the  former,  of  so  much  iron,  while  it  is  very  spar- 
ingly diseminated  in  the  latter,  is  a  presumptive  argument  against 
their  production  in  the  same  menstruum. 

The  principal  beds  of  the  hydrate  of  iron  in  Berkshire  county,  are 
found  in  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  and  Lenox.  Out  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  beds  at  Bennington,  Vt.  and  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Ct. 
are  best  known.  The  most  common  varieties  are  the  brown  hema- 
tite, and  compact  brown  oxide,  though  the  ochrey  brown  oxide  is 
very  common,  as  well  as  the  argillaceous  oxide.  The  hematite  is 
often  beautifully  mamillary  and  stalactical.     (Nos.  53,  54,  55.) 

No  one  looks  at  the  stalactical  specimens  of  this  ore,  without  en- 
quiring at  once,  whether  heat  must  not  have  been  concerned  in  its 
production.  For  the  specimens  exceedingly  resemble  certain  stalac- 
tical varieties  of  lava,  or  the  products  of  a  powerful  iron  furnace. 
And  in  their  natural  position,  the  stalactites  usually  hang  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  as  they  would  do  if  formed  by  the  dripping  of 
tenacious  melted  matter.  But  after  all,  Jthere  seem  to  be  insuperable 
difficulties  in  admitting  the  igneous  origin  of  hematite.  For  how 
could  heat  have  operated  powerfully  enough  upon  the  hematite  to 
melt  it,  without  melting,  or  at  least  indurating,  the  clay  in  which  it  is 
enveloped  ?  Again,  the  occurrence  of  this  ore  in  calcareous  spar 
and  quartz,  (which  are  usually  of  aqueous  origin,)  shows  that  it 
may  be  produced  from  water.  It  is  likewise  now  admitted,  I  believe, 
by  the  ablest  mineralogists,*  that  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  and  bog 


•  Beudant'a  Minerologie,  Vol.  '2.  p.  702 :  Dictionaire  Claasique  D'  Historic  Naiti- 
rcUe,  Art.  Fer  Hydrate  or  Hydroxide  :  also  Mohs  Mineralog-y,  Vol.  2,  p.  410. 
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ore,  are  only  impure  varieties  of  hydrate  of  iron.  And  the  bog 
ore  is  daily  forming  before  our  eyes  by  aqueous  deposition,  and 
some  of  it  is  in  fact  the  same  as  the  compact  brown  oxide.  Only  ad- 
mit, then,  that  circumstances  were  favorable  to  crystallization,  when 
the  hematite  was  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  water  percolating 
through  clay,  and  may  we  not  conceive  how  that  ore  was  produced  ? 

The  oxide  of  manganese,  sometimes  delicately  radiated,  and  some- 
times investing  the  hematite,  occurs  at  probably  all  the  beds  of  hy- 
drate of  iron  that  have  been  mentioned.  I  noticed  it  particularly  at 
the  bed  in  West  Stockbridge :  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  did  exist  in 
Bennington,  Vt.  in  the  same  connection,  in  large  quantity. 

Associated  with  the  hydrate  of  iron  in  Richmond,  in  a  bed  owned 
by  Mr.  Gates,  there  has  been  found  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  (alumina^ 
64.  8,  water,  34.  7,)  which  Professor  Torrey  has  named  Gibbsite,  in 
honor  of  Col.  George  Gibbs,  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators,  and  most 
munificent  patrons  of  mineralogy  in  our  country.  It  occurs  mamil- 
lary and  stalactical,  of  a  white  color.  It  may  be  obtained  there  abun- 
dantly ;  and  a  single  specimen  has  been  found  in  Lenox. 

The  nodular  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  and  yellow  ochre  occur 
occasionally  in  the  tertiary  region  around  Boston,  particularly  in 
Charlestown  and  Cambridge. 

Concretionary  Carbonate  of  Lime, 

In  the  clay  beds  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  a  curious  concretion 
occurs,  which  has  received  the  name  of  claystone,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  indurated  clay,  that  has  been  rounded  by  the  action  of  wa- 
ter. Indeed,  I  did  not-iill  recently  suspect  the  presence  of  carbonate 
of  lime :  but  the  application  of  an  acid  produces  considerable  eflfer- 
vescence.  The  general  shape  of  these  concretions  is  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  sometimes  so  flattened  as  to  become  lenticular,  and  some- 
times nearly  spherical.  These  spheroids  are  usually  joined  together 
with  considerable  strength.  They  vary  in  size  from  two  inches, 
down  to  that  of  the  smallest  pigeon  shot,  and  some  of  these  smallest 
are  so  numerously  strung  together,  as  to  become  decidedly  botryoidal. 
In  other  instances,  the  spheroids  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  there 
are  no  interstices  between  them  ;  and  only  slight  convexities  are  ex- 
hibited, in  relief,  on  the  surface.  Not  unfrequently  that  surface  is 
studded  with  minute  spheroids,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 
Sbmetimes  the  concretion  is  not  spheroidal,  but  simply  an  irregular 
plate,  often  several  inches  across.     In  no  case  does  the  thickness  of 
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these  plates,  or  a  congeries  of  the  spheroids,  exceed  that  of  a  single 
layer  of  the  clay,  which  is  rarely  more  than  half  an  inch. 

On  breaking  these  concretions  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  solid 
and  compact ;  exhibiting  in  no  instance  the  slightest  marks  of  concre- 
tionary structure,  such  as  we  see  in  the  oolite.  Nor  could  I  bring  to 
light  a  concentric  arrangement  of  the  materials  by  applying  the  heat 
of  a  blow  pipe,  even  till  the  surface  was  fused.  Generally,  however, 
the  heat  of  a  lamp  alone  will  cause  them  to  burst  asunder  with  con- 
siderable force.  The  mass  is  obviously  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  mixed  with  clay,  such  as  that  in  which  they  are  found,  consist- 
ing of  alumina  and  fine  sand,  with  occasional  fine  scales  of  mica. 
The  hardness  of  the  concretion  is  about  the  same  as  the  common  im- 
pure compact  limestones.  It  does  not  constitute  any  considerable 
part  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  is  found.  I  have  observed  it  in  Am- 
herst, Hadley,  South  Hadley  Canal,  Chicopee  in  Springfield,  Gi^en- 
field,  &c. ;  also  in  the  clay  beds  along  the  river  Hudson,  near  Albany. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  this  description,  because  I  have  met 
with  but  one  account  of  any  similar  production  in  any  tertiary  strata. 
It  is  obviously  an  example  of  the  solid  concretionary  structure,  and 
must  have  resulted  from  chemical  agencies.  But  are  concretions  the 
result  of  crystalographical  laws  ?  If  so,  why  are  not  crystals  pro- 
duced 7  It  seems  to  me  thajt  philosophy  is  yet  in  the  dark  on  this 
subject.  At  first  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  concretions  were  the 
oolite  in  a  forming  state ;  and  that  the  consolidation  of  the  clay  would 
develope  a  concentric  structure.  But  my  failure  to  bring  this  to  light 
by  the  application  of  heat,  convinced  me  that  the  opinion  is  unten- 
able. 

The  single  account  of  similar   concretions  referred  to  above,  is 

that  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  in  their  description  of  the  Paris  Ba- 
sin. "  We  find,"  say  they,  "  towards  the  surface  of  that  bed  of  clay, 
(the  Plastic  Clay,)  masses  as  large  as  the  head,  though  often  much 
smaller,  of  nearly  compact  limestone,  or  made  up  of  small  compact 
nodules,  aggregated  together  as  if  by  concretion.  These  masses  of 
limestone  have  their  edges  blunted  and  their  angles  both  salient  and 
rentrant  rounded,  as  if  they  had  been  plunged  into  a  liquid  sol- 
vent."* 

Quite  recently  I  have  found  in  the  gray  argillaceous  sandstone  at 
Sunderland  cave,  in  Mount  Toby,  numerous  reniform  concretions, 

•  Recherches  eur  lea  Ossemens  Fossiles,  par  Cuvier,  Tome  2.  p.  3^11.     Paris,  \S2d. 
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very  much  resembling  those  above  described.  And  I  find  that  they 
effervesce  with  acids,  which  proves  their  identity.  Some  of  them  so 
exactly  resemble  Unios  in  form,  that  I  at  first  suspected  them  to  be 
petrifactions.  But  a  careful  examination  satisfies  me  that  the  simi- 
larity is  accidental.  This  fact  shows  us  that  the  same  causes  operated 
when  this  sandstone  (a  variety  of  the  new  red  sandstone)  was  depos- 
ited, as  when  the  newest  tertiary  waa  formed.  A  fact  analogous  to 
the  one  just  stated  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch.  **  In  the  argilla- 
ceous limestones,  as  well  as  in  the  accompanying  sandstones,"  says 
h^  **  highly  flattened  spheroids  of  large  dimensions  are  found  at- 
tached in  pairs  by  a  crylindrical  stem,  and  imbedded  in  the  surround- 
ing rock."* 

Organic  Remains. 

The  newest  tertiary  in  Massachusetts,  judging  from  the  examina- 
tions whiqh  I  have  made  of  it,  is  remarkably  wanting  in  organic  re- 
mains. Indeed,  I  have  found  but  a  single  genus,  and  even  this  is  in 
so  imperfect  a  state  that  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  nature. 
It  was  probably  some  kind  of  animal :  and  some  of  the  specimens 
bear  a  considerable  resemblaace  to  the  Ovulites  margantula  of  Gold- 
fuss*  Peirifacta :  but  I  have  never  seen  in  it  any  thing  of  the  '*  poris 
minutissimis  ad  superficiem  amussim  dispositis,"  which  he  represents 
as  belonging  to  that  petrifaction.  Other  specimens  resemble  the 
Scyphia  of  the  same  author,  but  the  "  e  fibris  reticulatis  "  is  wanting. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sketches  which  I  have  given  of  this  relic, 
(Plate  XI.  Figs.  18,  19,  20,  and  21,)  represent  anything  more  than 
fragments  of  it,  worn  into  an  ovoid  shape.  Fig.  22,  however,  does 
certainly  represent  one  extremity  of  the  animal  unaltered :  for  it  is 
still  partly  enveloped  in  loam.  But  the  fragments  are  sometimes 
cylindrical,  varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter.  These  usually  perforate  the  strata  of  clay  per- 
pendicularly ;  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  layers ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  several  inches  long.  The  extremities,  however,  I  appre- 
hend are  always  similar  to  Fig.  22.  The  most  decisive  evidence  of 
organic  structure  which  these  remains  exhibit,  is  a  longitudinal  per- 
foration of  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle.  They  are,  it  is  true,  easily 
divisible  transversely :  but  this  seems  to  depend  upon  the  laminated 
structure  of  the  clay,  that  chiefly  composes  them,  and  not  upon  the 

*  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  1.  p.  179. 
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structure  of  the  animal :  for  the  dividing  plane  conforms  in  all  cases 
exactly  to  the  layers  of  the  clay.  Since  clay  forms  the  principal  min- 
eralizer,  the  outer  circumference  of  these  cylindrical  and  ovoid  relics, 
is  often  very  indefinite  :  and  where  exposed  to  rains,  they  are  often 
entirely  washed  away.  Along  the  central  part,  however,  hydrate  of 
iron  seems  to  have  considerably  indurated  the  clay ;  and,  indeed,  this 
iron  often  pervades  the  whole  mass ;  giving  it  a  rusty  aspect,  and 
hardness  sufficient  to  resist  the  action  of  rains.  In  such  cases  the 
the  relics  often  stand  out  ill  relief  upon  the  surface  of  the  clay,  which 
has  worn  away  around  them. 

These  remains  I  have  found  only  in  clay  or  loam.  I  have  met 
with  them  in  three  places  in  Deerfield,  viz.  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
Academy ;  near  the  top  of  Bar's  Long  Hill ;  and  on  the  east  side  of 
North  Sugar  Loaf.  They  are  found  also  in  Greenfield,  on  Green 
River,  southwest  of  the  village :  also  in  South  Hadley,  at  the  Canal 
Falls ;  and  100  rods  south  of  them.  I  have  found  them  likewise  in 
Charlestown,  in  clay ;  and  also  on  Nantucket  in  a  stratum  of  ferru- 
ginous sand.  Among  the  specimens  deposited  in  the  collection,  (Nos. 
47,  to  52,)  I  apprehend  several  species  may  be  made  out. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

That  these  tertiary  beds  were  deposited  from  a  mechanical  suspen- 
sion of  their  materials  in  water,  can  admit  of  no  question.  But  was 
it  from  salt  water  or  fresh  ?  On  this  question  the  only  organic  relic 
that  has  been  found  in  these  beds,  throws  no  light ;  because  its  nature 
is  not  understood.  Still,  I  think  we  have  some  grounds  for  forming 
an  opinion  in  this  case.  For  the  horizontal  position  of  the  laminae 
of  clay  in  this  formation,  shows  that  no  change  of  consequence  has 
taken  place  in  the  level  of  the  surface,  since  they  were  deposited. 
Hence,  unless  the  level  of  the  sea  has  sunk  greatly  since  that  period, 
it  could  not  then  have  covered  the  regions  occupied  by  these  beds. 
They  were  probably,  therefore,  deposited  from  fresh  water  lakes  and 
ponds.  In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  that  river  must  have  flowed 
through  the  lake ;  or  rather,  an  expansion  of  the  stream  formed  the 
lake.  The  gradual  sinking  of  its  bed  at  length  brought  the  tertiary 
strata  sub  luce. 

The  probable  absence  of  marine  relics  from  these  beds,  is  another 
argument  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  it  would  be  complete,  were 
the  fact  certainly  established. 

In  respect  to  the  tertiary  strata  in  Charlestown  and  Cambridge, 
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their  low  level,  and  vicinity  to  the  ocean,  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  deposited  from  salt  water,  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  salt  marshes  in  their  vicinity. 

Plastic  Clay. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  strata  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  ten 
years  ago,  led  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  they  correspond  essen- 
tially with  the  Plastic  Clay  Formation  'of  Europe :  and  I  gave  an 
account  of  them  under  that  name  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 
Every  subsequent  examination  has  confirmed  the  opinion  then  formed. 
And  I  have  ascertained,  also,  that  the  same  formation  exists  in  seve- 
ral places  on  the  continent,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State ;  and 
likewise  on  Nantucket.  Wherever  in  that  region  sands  prevail  ex- 
tensively, I  have  reason  to  suppose  this  formation  exists  ;  though  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  but  some  of  these  sands  may  belong  to  a  newer 
^  formation.  At  some  places,  however,  variegated  clays  underlie  the 
sand,  and  fossils  are  found  corresponding  with  those  on  the  Vine- 
yard ;  and  such  strata  I  cannot  but  regard  as  identical  with  the  plas- 
tic clay  of  that  island.  It  is  on  the  Vineyard,  however,  that  this  for- 
•  mation  is  most  fully  exhibited ;  and  I  shall  first  describe  the  strata 
which  exist  there,  and  compare  them  with  the  plastic  clay  in  Europe. 
There  are  but  two  places  on  the  Vineyard  where  I  have  found  the 
strata  laid  bare  to  any  considerable  extent  and  depth.  The  one  is  a 
cliff  in  the  southeast  part  of  Chilmark,  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the 
ocean,  and  slowly  wearing  away  from  year  to  year.  The  other  is 
GJay  Head ;  which  is  an  elevated  promontory  from  150  to  200  feet 
high,  forming  the  western  point  of  the  island,  still  owned  and  inhab- 
ited by  the  mixed  descendants  of  the  aboriginees.  This  spot  is  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  The  very  heart  of  the  formation 
appears  to  be  here  laid  bare.  It  consists  in  general  of  interstratified 
inclined  layers  of  gravel,  conglomerates,  sands,  variegated  clays,  iron 
ore,  and  lignite. 

Miner alogical  Characters, 

1.  Clays.  These- greatly  predominate  in  the  cliffe  at  Gay  Head; 
and  by  the  vividness  of  their  colors,  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless  observer.  Their  variety  in  this  respect  is  very  great ;  but 
the  following  predominate.  1.  White  Pipe  Clay.  This  generally 
contains  small  plates  of  silvery  mica,  and  obviously  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  granite.    2.  Blood  Red  Clay.      This  is  doubtless 
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colored  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
cliff.  3.  Red  arid  White  Clay,  This  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  first 
varieties,  and  the  two  colors  being  often  fitntastically  arranged,  give 
to  the  cliffs  a  gay  appearance.  4.  Bluish  Gray  Plastic  Clay.  This 
is  the  most  compact  of  all  the  varieties.  It  oflen  becomes  nearly 
black,  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  beds  of  lignite :  and  when  in 
contact  with  the  white  and  red  varieties,  a  mixture  of  them  all  re> 
Baits. 

2.  Sands.     Next  to  the  clays  the  sands  are  most  abundant :  though 
at  Gray  Head  they  do  not  exist  in  great  quantity.      They  are  there 
sometimes  interstratified  with  the  clays ;  and  indeed,  some  varieties 
of  the  clay  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  sand,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  they  should  be  denominated  clays  or  sands. 
Of  the  sands  I  have  noticed  the  following  varieties.     1.   White  Sili' 
etous  Sand ;  generally  fine,  but  sometimes  coarse.     This  is  the  vari- 
ety which  is  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  soutneastern  dis* 
trict  of  New  England ;  generally,  however,  mixed  with  pebbles  and 
bowlders,  and  constituting  diluvium.     It  may  be  seen  in  its  greatest 
purity  near  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod ;  where  it  is  of  snowy  white- 
ness ;  and  also  on  Nantucket.     On  the 'Vineyard  it  is  generally  yel- 
lowish from  the  oxide  of  iron.     2.  The  same  sand,  cemented  by  the 
yellow  hydrate  of  iron,  so  as  to  form  a  loose  sandstone.     It  is  easily 
.  crumbled  down,  however,  and  is  not  abundant.     I  have  noticed  it  at 
Qay  Head ;  in  the  clifi*  in  the  eastern  part  of  Chilmark ;    and  on 
Nantucket,  a  mile  northwest  of  the  town.     3.  White  Micaceous  Sand. 
This  is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  silex,  mica,  and  white  clay ;   the  latter 
ingredient  not  being  present  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  hold  the  particles 
together.     Not  abundant.     4.  Green  Sand ;   of  a  distinct  but  dull 
green  color.     It  is  sometimes  so  mixed  with  clay,  as  to  form  a  com- 
pact mass,  even  when  dry.     It  is  interstratified  with  the  red  and  white 
'clays  at  Gray  Head,  where  alone  have  I  noticed  it.     It  is  this  stratum 
that  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  the  organic  remains  at  Gray 
Head ;  and  on  this  account,  its  exact  geological  position  is  important 
to  be  known.     It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  strata  in  this 
cliff  dip  nearly  north,  or  rather  a  little  inclining  to  the  northeast,  at 
an  angle  varying  between  20°  and  45°.     Now  the  green  sand  lies 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cliff,  through  it  is  succeeded  by 
other  strata  of  the  same  clays  that  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
clifiT.     Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  green  sand  lies  near  the  upper 
part  of  this  formation,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  clifi*:  though, 
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as  the  horizontal  distance  from  one  extremity  of  the  cliff  to  the  other, 
across  the  strata,  is  ndt  more  than  80  rods,  and  appears  to  be  merely 
an  insulated  remnant  of  the  formation,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
position  of  the  green  sand  is  near  the  upper  part  of  the  original  for- 
mation. It  ought  here,  also,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  organic  remains 
found  in  this  sand,  such  as  crabs,  shells,  and  alcyonites,  are  rolled  ; 
and  were  obviously  the  ruins  of  some  former  rock.  Indeed,  nodules 
of  a  peculiar  conglomerate  are  found  in  this  sand,  sometimes  con- 
taining organic  remains. 

3.  Lignite.  As  this  constitutes  beds  sometimes  as  much  as  five 
feet  thick,  it  seems  deserving  of  a  description  among  the  strata,  rather 
than  as  an  imbedded  mineral.  It  alternates  with  the  clays,  princi- 
pally with  the  blue  variety,  with  which  it  is  often  intimately  mixed. 
More  commonly  it  is  comminuted  and  forms  a  dark  mass,  some- 
what resembling  peat.  But  sometimes  the  woody  fibre  is  very  dis- 
tinct. In  short,  it  seems  like  a  deposite  of  peat,  through  which  logs 
are  interspersed.  It  burns  but  poorly.  The  principal  beds  lie  not 
far  from  the  middle  of  the  cliff,  and  have  a  dip  from  40°  to  50^  north. 

4.  Conglomerates.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  osseous 
conglomerate ;  which  consists  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  rarely 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  cement  of  animal  matter,  (?) 
x:lay,  iron,  and  sometimes  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
abounds  in  fragments,  mostly  rolled,  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  ani- 
mals ;  3ome  of  them  very  large.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard,  and  broken 
with  as  much  difficulty,  as  gray  wacke :  but  in  other  places  the  cohe- 
rence is  not  strong. 

The  strata  of  this  conglomerate  are  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet 
thick,  and  for  some  time  I  supposed  that  it  had  been  deposited  in  a 
small  basin  on  the  edges  of  the  elevated  strata  of  clay  and  sand ;  for 
I  found  the  bed,  which  I  first  discovered,  to  lie  as  in  the  following 
sketch. 
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It  occupies  a  projectipg  point  of  the  clifl-  covered  at  the  top,  and  for 
a  considerable  extent  upon  its  sides,  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  exposed 
to  degradation  from  winds  and  rains.  The  edges  of  the  conglomer- 
ate, however,  project  through  the  sand  at  the  extremity  of  the  point 
where  its  curved  position  is  obvious ;  and  on  one  side  alayer  of  clay 
appears  above  the  conglomerate.  Below  these  beds  the  sand  conceals 
the  regular  strata  in  the  cliff;  but  the  inclined  lines  beneath  the  sand 
and  gravel,  in  the  above  sketch  show  the  dip  of  these  strata  in  the  vi- 
cinity, wherever  they  are  visible ;  nor  could  I  doubt  but  the  conglom- 
erate bed  is  superior  to  the  clay,  and  a  later  formation.  And  I  find 
that  in  some  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  Europe,  above  the  plastic  clay, 
occur  layers  of  calcareous,  ferruginous,  and  bony  breccia ;  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  described  by  Mr.  Murchisson.*  But  oil  fur- 
ther examination  I  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bed  of  conglomerate 
above  described,  two  or  three  other  beds  distinctly  interstratified  with 
the  clay,  and  exhibiting  the  same  dip.  This  rock  does,  therefore,  form 
a  part  of  the  plastic  clay  formation ;  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
case  described  above.  And  I  cannot  find  that  the  like  deposite,  con- 
taining the  bones  of  vertebral  animals,  occurs  in  any  plastic  clay  for- 
mation described  in  Europe;  although  in  England,  pebble  beds  alter- 
nate irregularly  with  the  sand  and  clays,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  are  consolidated.! 

Another  variety  of  conglomerate  at  Gray  Head,  consists  of  pebbles, 
chiefly  quartz,  cemented  by  a  great  abundance  of  the  hydrate  of  iron, 
and  often  containing  hollow  nodules  of  the  same.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  alternates  with  the  layers  of  clay  and  sand.  On  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  its  debris,  that  has  fallen  down  upon  the  face  of  the 
cliif,  I  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  true  position  in  regard  to  the 
strata  of  clay  and  sand.  I  was  not  without  a  strong  suspicion,  that 
it  might  lie  in  nearly  horizontal  strata  upon  the  top  of  plastic  clay ; 
nay,  I  was  led  to  enquire  whether  it  might  not  be  diluvium  consolida- 
ted by  iron. 

A  third  kind  of  conglomerate  has  been  already  alluded  to,  as  ex- 
isting at  this  cliff,  in  rolled  masses,  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
sand  stratum.  It  occurs,  also,  very  commonly  along  the  beach  ;  hav- 
ing been  probably  washed  out  from  the  clifl[  It  is  unlike  any  rock 
that  I  have  ever  met  with.     The  nodules  are  almost  if  not  entirely 

•  Philosophical  Magazine,  March,  1831,  Vol.  9.  p.  218. 

t  De  la  Bccbe's  Manual,  p.  235  :  2d  Edition,  London,  1832. 
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quartz,  and  the  cement  a  black  compact  substance,  highly  bituminous, 
and  slightly  effervescing  with  acids.  It  appears  like  bituminous 
marlite,  finely  comminuted.  As  already  mentioned,  in  one  piece  I 
found  the  remains  of  a  Zoophyte. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  I  also  found  rolled  pieces  of  yellowish  gray 
rock,  hard  and  compact,  approaching  hornstone.  It  appears  like 
argillaceous  sandstone,  which  has  been  subjected  to  powerful  heat  by 
the  proximity  of  trap,  such  as  occurs  at  Mount  Holyoke,  on  Connec- 
ticut river ;  but  I  have  met  with  the  like  rock  nowhere  else  in  the 
State.     (No.  81.) 

In  a  kind  of  ferruginous  sand  in  this  cliff,  I  met  with  one  or  two 
small  specimens  T>f  a  rock  of  oolitic  aspect ;  (No.  80.)  which,  how- 
ever,'effervesces  but  feebly  with  the  acids. 

Specimens  of  all  the  preceding  varieties  of  clay,  sand,  lignite,  and 
conglomerate,  will  be  found  in  the  collection  made  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mineral  Contents. 

The  most  interesting  and  abundant  mineral  at  Gay  Head,  is  the 
hydrate  of  iron.  The  varieties  are  all^argillaceous.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  following. 

1.  Nodular.  This  is  the  most  abundant  variety,  and  the  nodules 
vary  in  size,  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  Sometimes 
they  are  spherical,  more  frequently  ovoid ;  sometimes  ovoid  flattened; 
sometimes  composed  of  coneentive  layers  of  the  compact  oxide  and 
yellow  ochre,  with  a  nucleus  sometimes  of  sandstone  at  the  center, 
but  more  frequently  hollow.  These  nodules  are  generally  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  which  unitedly 
form,  as  already  remarked,  a  conglomerate.  The  fiat  nodules  are 
sometimes  slaty ;  and  it  is  on  the  laminae  of  these,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  vegetable  remains  of  this  formation  occur.  Sometimes 
the  nodule,  when  broken  open,  is  seen  to  envelope  a  fiattened  mass  of 
lignite :« showing  conclusively  that  the  ore  originally  accumulated 
around  this  as  a  nucleus. 

Nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  exists  also  on  Nantucket ;   as  well 
as  in  other  places  on  the  Vineyard. 

2.  Columnar.     Some  of  the  larger  nodules  mentioned  above,  being 
broken  open,  exhibit,  as  the  result  of  desiccation,  a  columnar  struc- 
ture in  the  interior :  the  columns  varying  in  diameter  from  a  quarter  * 
of  an  inch,  to  one,  and  even  two  inches ;  and  in  length,  from  half  an 
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inch  to  three  inches.  The  sides  are  generally  unequal  in  size,  and 
various  as  to  their  number.  The  axis  of  the  column  is  always  par- 
allel, I  believe  to  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  nodul&  The  space  be- 
tween the  columns  is  generally  only  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  blade  of  a  penknife.  In  some  instances,  where  a 
shrinkage  has  taken  place,  no  regular  forms  are  produced  ;  but  the 
teams  run  in  all  directions.  I  have  not  observed  any  case  where 
the  seams  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  nodule.  The  outer  portion, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  is  compact  gray  iron  stone. 

An  examination  of  these  nodules,  leads  one  at  first  almost  irresis- 
tibly to  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  have  been  once  in  a  melted 
state,  and  suddenly  cooled  at  the  surface :  and  the  glazed  iron-black 
appearance  of  their  internal  surface,  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
And  yet,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  evoke  the  god  of  fire  for 
a  solution  of  this  phenomenon.  For  the  mere  descication  of  nodules, 
containing  so  much  argillaceous  matter,  will,  it  seems  to  me,  ade- 
quately explain  the  appearancea.  Of  course  the  external  part  would 
first  part  with  its  moisture  and  become  solid :  and  as  the  water  grad- 
ually escaped  subsequently  from  the  interior,  the  shrinking  would  pro- 
duce fissures  within ;  since  the  already  compacted  crust  would  not 
permit  the  compression  of  the  whole  mass.  And  as  to  the  shape  of 
the  pieces,  resulting  from  the  shrinkage,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
nodule  be  spherical,  the  fissures  will  coincide  essentially  with  planes 
passing  through  the  center  of  the  sphere.  (See  No.  126.)  But  if 
the  shape  be  that  of  a  flattened  ellipsoid,  the  greatest  shrinkage  must 
take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  which  coincides  with  the  two 
longest  diameters  of  the  ellipsoid  :  and,  therefore,  most  of  the  fissures 
will  be  made  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  so  as  to  produce  columnar 
masses ;  although  there  will  be  a  proportionable  shrinkage  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  plane  above  mentioned,  which  will  pro- 
duce at  least  one  termination  to  the  columns :  and  all  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined,  confirm  this  rationale  of  the  appearances ; 
(See  Nos.  124,  125.)  as  does  also  the  desiccation  of  clay  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth,  producing  columnar  masses,  which  stand  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  the  true 
columnar  structure  exists  only  in  those  nodules  which  are  flattened. 

The  existence,  sometimes,  of  lignite  in  the  center  of  these  nodules, 
18  another  evidence  that  they  never  could  have  been  completely  fused, 
since  the  pieces  of  wood  that  were  enveloped,  must  have  been  entirely 
destroyed.     I  am  aware  that  coal  is  sometimes  found  in  trap  rocks,  or 
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between  the  trap  and  sandstones :  but  in  such  cases,  I  apprehend  that 
the  fusion  of  the  trap  .was  only  partial,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case 
with  many  lavas. 

Further :  how  could  nodules  of  iron,  in  the  midst  of  clay  and  sand 
beds,  have  been  exposed  to  a  fusible  heat,  and  yet  the  clays  and  sands 
have  remained  unconsolidated  ? 

3.  Mamillary.  The  tubercles  of  this  variety  are  rarely  smaller 
than  a  buck  shot,  Or  larger  than  an  ounce  ball.  When  broken,  they 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  a  radiated  structure ;  but  are  massive,  though 
scales  of  mica  and  grains  of  sand  are  observable  in  every  part  of  this 
ore.  (No.  120.)  I  cannot  find  that  this  variety  of  iron  is  described 
in  the  books  on  mineralogy.  I  am  informed  by  Thomas  A.  Green, 
Esq.  that  it  exists  in  much  larger  quantities  in  the  cliffs,  four  miles 
east  of  Gay  Head,  in  the  west  part  of  Chilmark,  a  little  east  of  Mo- 
nimshi  Bite,  than  at  Gay  Head,  where  I  found  it 

4.  Pisiform.  The  grains  are  rarely  exactly  spherical,  and  seldom 
exceed  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  distinctly 
reniform.  Color,  externally,  blackish  brown  ;  internally,  yellowish 
brown.  Aggregated  into  irregular  masses  with  clay  and  gravel. 
This  ore  seems  sometimes  to  be  the  mineralizer  of  alcyonia,  shells^ 
&c.     It  is  not  abundant. 

5.  Ochrey  Brown  Iron  Ore.  This  occurs  mixed  sometimes  with 
every  variety  above  described  ;  particularly  with  the  nodular.  But 
it  is  never  seen  in  large  masses. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  preceding  are  valuable  ores  of  iron  for 
smelting ;  and  at  Gay  Head,  particularly,  they  may  be  obtained  in 
abundance.  That  spot  is  still  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  will  take  measures  to  prevent  their  being  de- 
frauded of  this  ore,  which  may  prove  of  considerable  value. 

Radiated  Sulphuret  of  Iron.  This  is  very  frequent  and  beautiful 
in  the  osseous  conglomerate  and  blue  clay  of  Gay  Head.  The  nod- 
ules are  sometimes  perfect  spheres ;  from  one  to  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter ;  but  generally  more  or  less  irregular ;  the  surface  often  ex- 
hibiting one  face  of  numerous  cubic  crystals :  but  on  breaking  the 
mass,  the  radiation  is  obvious.  Such,  however,  is  the  tendency  of 
this  ore  to  decomposition,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  specimens  long 
in  a  cabinet,  unless  excluded  from  the  atmosphere.  Their  decompo- 
sition produces  of  course  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  alumina 
and.  potash,  or  alum,  which  effloresce  on  the  clay. 
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Sulphate  of  Lime,  or  Selenite,  exists  at  the  same  place  in  tables 
and  acicular  prisms,  disseminated  in  blue  clay.     (No.  131.) 

It  is  said  that  amber  has  been  found  floating  in  the  ocean  near  the 
cliff  at  Gay  Head.  I  also  found  it  in  small  quantities,  connected 
with  a  vegetable  relic  in  iron  ore,  at  the  same  place.  At  Nantucket, 
a  mass  of  light  colored  amber  was  found,  three  or  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  T.  A.  Green,  Esq.  of  New 
Bedford. 

Native  arsenic  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Gay  Head  ;  but  I  saw 
none. 

Organic  Remains. 

Although  these  are  apparently  not  as  numerous  in  the  plastic  clay 
of  Massachusetts,  as  in  that  formation  in  Europe,  yet  since  vegetable 
and  animal  relics  are  rare  in  New  England  ;  and  some  of  those  in 
the  plastic  clay  ar^  not  found  in  the  same  formation  in  Europe,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain ;  I  have  felt  not  a  little  interest  in  those  which  I 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  with  much  labor  and  eflfort.  But  I  re- 
,  gretf  that  in  consequence  of  my  insulated  situation  in  respect  to  those 
gentlemen  in  our  country  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  our 
fossils,  and  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  discovered  those 
under  consideration,  which  has  prevented  my  consulting  more  than 
one  or  two  of  these  gentlemen,  and  every  European  zoologist,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  give  their  generic  and  specific  names  as  accurately  and 
confidently  as  I  could  wish.  And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  all 
the  organic  remains  which  I  shall  describe  in  this  Report.  But  as  I 
^hall  give  accurate  drawings  of  the  most  important  species,  when- 
ever it  is  practicable,  I  trust  the  defliciency  will  not  be  great.  I  had 
rather  be  regarded  as  very  ignorant  on  this  subject,  than  by  substitut- 
ing conjectures  for  knowledge,  lead  others  to  form  false  conclusions. 
It  is  a  subject  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  connected  with  geol- 
ogy ;  especially  in  this  country,  where  there  is  so  great  a  deficiency 
of  good  collections  of  fossil  remains. 

Fossil  Vegetables. 

The  lignite  beds  already  described,  prove  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  this  formation.  This  lignite  is  some- 
times ligniform,  of  a  brown  color,  and  -distinctly  fibrous :  at  others, 
it  is  hard  and  brittle ;  and  more  commonly,  it  is  friable.  I  found  a 
mass  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  which  abounded  in  the  impressions  of  a 
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monocotyledonous  plant,  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  a  Zos- 
tera.     The  mass  resembled  peat. 

But  most  of  the  vegetable  impressions  at  this  cliff  are  dicotyle- 
donous ;  and  exist  only  in  slaty  argillaceous  iron.  Although  these 
impressions  are  very  distinct,  exhibiting  the  minutest  reticulations  of 
the  leaC  yet  every  particle  of  the  vegetable  substance  is  removed. 
This  is  true  only  of  those  instances  where  the  impressions  are  leaves. 
(Plate  XL  Figs.  1,  2,  &  6.*)  The  shape  of  most  of  these  leaves 
very  much  resembles  that  of  an  Uhnus  ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the 
serratures,  which  the  existing  species  in  this  country  possess.  Fig. 
6  has  serratures,  or  rather  is  crenate,  and  resembles  a  Salix.  On 
Fig.  2,  may  be  seen  the  impressions  of  pear-shaped  seeds. 

Figs.  7,  8,  and  9,  represent  different  individuals  of  another  variety 
of  vegetable  remains,  occurring  at  the  same  spot,  and  in  the  same 
iron  ore.  These  are  not  mere  impressions ;  but  a  scale  of  carbon- 
aceous matter,  mixed  with  amber,  marks  the  spot  where  the  vegeta- 
ble was  imprisoned.  The  amber  occupies  longitudinal  ridges,  which 
in  the  plate  are  represented  by  white  stripes.  It  seems  to  me  very  ob- 
vious, that  these  remains  must  be  the  seed  vessels  of  coniferous  plants. 
The  amber  shows  that  they  abounded  in  resin.  They  resemble  un- 
opened flowers  of  syngenesian  plants :  but  they  contain  too  much 
resin  for  these,  and  have  left  too  much  un decomposed  matter  for  so 
frail  a  substance.  Indeed,  although  the  compound  flowers,  with  their 
double  calyx  and  strong  receptacle,  might  stand  a  better  chance  of 
being  preserved  in  a  fossil  state  than  those  of  any  other  kind  of  plant, 
yet  I  am  not  aware  that  a  flower  of  any  sort  has  been  found  in  that 
condition.  Near  one  of  the  specimens  of  the  vegetable  under  con- 
sideration, I  observed  an  ovoid  carpolitkes,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  exhibiting  the  shell  most  distinctly,  and  different  from  the  pear- 
shaped  ones  just  mentioned. 

Animal  Remaiiis, 

Vertebral  Animals.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  these  animals  are 
more  numerous  at  Gay  Head  than  any  other  organic  relics.  They  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  osseous  conglomerate,  already 
described :  but  they  occur  also  in  the  green  sand,  and  in  a  yellowish 
sand,  associated  with  the  green  sand.  For  the  most  part,  the  bones 
are  not  mineralized ;  but  frequently  they  are  black  when  broken ;  and 

*  All  the  organic  remains  that  are  figured  are  drawn  of  the  natural  size. 
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sometimes  they  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  iron  ore.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  much  broken  and  often  rolled.  In  one  instance,  how- 
ever, I  noticed  a  succession  of  large  vertebrae,  one  or  two  occasion- 
ally being  absent,  for  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet.  Some  of  these  are 
9  inches  thick,  and  as  much  in  length.  The  head  in  this  instance 
waa  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  other  bones,  except  the  ver- 
tebrae. But  it  is  improbable  that  these  could  have  been  moved  in 
80  connected  a  state,  far  from  the  spot  where  this  huge  animal  died. 
In  the  green  and  ferruginous  sand,  vertebrae  are  found  only  occa- 
sionally ;  and  they  are  generally  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  con- 
glomerate ;  but  they  are  not  rolled. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  largest  vertebrae  noticed 
above,  occur  in  the  curved  bed  of  conglomerate  which  lies  apparently 
upon  the  edges  of  the  other  strata.  And  yet,  the  conglomerate  and 
the  contained  bones,  interstraiified  with  the  clay,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from' those  of  this  upper  bed,  except  that  in  this  single  in- 
stance the  bones  are  rather  larger  and  less  broken  and  rounded. 

Soch  of  these  vertebrae,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  of  any  use  to 
have  drawn,  are  exhibited  on  Plate  XII.  Figs.  23,  24,  25,  and  28. 
Pieces  of  the  ribs,  (some  of  them  4  or  5  inches  in  their  greatest  di- 
ameter,) bones  of  the  head,  &c.  are  in  general  so  broken,  that  a  sketch 
of  them  would  be  useless.  They  will  be  found  among  the  speci- 
mens. All  the  vertebrae  that  are  drawn,  are  from  the  green  and 
ferruginous  sand. 

The  teeth  that  accompany  these  bones,  give  us  some  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  animals  here  entombed.  All  the  varieties  of  these 
teeth  which  I  could  find,  after  a  protracted  search,  are  exhibited  on 
Plate  XI.  Figs.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  The  flat  teeth.  Figs. 
11,  12,  and  13,  are  evidently  those  of  the  shark  :  and  Fig.  12,  must 
have  belonged  to  a  giant  species.  Probably  also  the  triangular  teeth, 
Figs.  14  and  15,  belong  to  the  shark  ;  and  these  are  more  numerous 
than  the  others,  and  rather  more  broken  ;  though  all  of  them  are 
very  often  much  injured. 

Fig.  16  appears  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  crocodile's  tooth  ;  corres- 
ponding with  one  figured  in  Cuvier's  Osscmtns  Fossiles.  It  was  found 
in  the  ferruginous  sand,  and  it  differs  from  all  the  petrifactions  noticed 
at  this  cliflf,  in  that  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  exactly  resembling' 
flint.  It  is  hence  not  at  all  probable,  that  any  of  the  bones  that  have 
been  described,  were  connected  with  this  tooth. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  sometimes  masses  of  lignite  are  con- 
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tained  in  this  osseous  conglomerate :  and  that  in  two  instances,  i 
found  the  hones  penetrated  by  a  cylindrical  cavity,  two  or  three  inches 
long ;  pretty  obviously  the  work  of  some  lithodomous  shell. 

We  ascertain,  then,  with  considerable  confidence,  the  remains  of 
the  crocodile  and  two  or  three  species  of  sharks  in  this  cliff.  Very 
probably  an  experienced  comparative  anatomist  may  detect  other  spe- 
cies among  the  bones  which  I  have  obtained. 

The  largest  shark's  tooth  given  on  the  plate,  (Fig.  12,)  is  consid- 
erably broken ;  and,  therefore,  its  exact  dimensions  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained :  but  the  following  measurement  certainly  does  not  exceed  the 
truth. 

Greatest  breadth  of  the  part  covered  with  enamel,  meas- 
ured across  the  base, 2  inches. 

The  length  measured  on  the  enamel  of  the  concave  part 
of  the  tooth, 2  inches. 

If  we  estimate  the  size  of  the  shark  to  which  this  tooth  belonged, 
according  to  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Count  Lacepede  and  Fau- 
jas  St.  Fond,  in  the  "  Annales  de  Museum,"  its  length  must  have  been 
about  50  feet  I  Dr.  Knox,  however,  thinks  this  estimate  too  high.* 
But  he  describes  a  shark  killed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  having  teeth 
which  measured  11-2  inch  in  the  directions  mentioned  above.  Sup- 
posing the  relative  size  of  the  teeth  to  indicate  the  relative  size  of  the 
animals,  the  fossil  shark  at  Gay  Head  must  have  been  about  36  feet 
long!  And  some  of  the  vertebrae  there,  that  have  been  described, 
correspond  with  a  bulk  so  enormous.  Such  was  one  of  the  animals 
that  swam  in  the  ancient  seas  of  this  latitude !  And  this  result  cor- 
responds with  the  conclusions  of  European  geologists,  that  the  ex- 
tinct animals  were  generally  much  larger  than  those  now  existing. 
The  tooth  of  the  crocodile  at  Gay  Head,  as  well  as  the  great  size  of 
some  of  the  sharks  bones,  show,  also,  that  when  these  animals  swam 
in  the  waters  of  our  continent,  the  climate  must  have  approximated 
to  a  tropical  character :  a  conclusion,  which,  in  respect  to  Europe, 
has  been  well  established  by  a  multitude  of  similar  facts. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  I  had  not  met  with  any  account  of 
an  osseous  conglomerate  like  that  at  Gay  Head,  in  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean formations  of  plastic  clay.  But  bones  of  vertebral  animals  do 
occur  in  one  place,  at  least,  in  the  clay  beds  of  the  Paris  basin.  "  M. 
Bequerel,"  say  Cuvier  and  Brogniart,  *'  has  found  in  the  same  bank 

>  Edinburg^h  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  5.  p.  16. 
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of  clay  and  lignite,  (at  Auteuil,)  pyrites  in  great  quantities,  bones  of 
vertebral  animals,  whose  class  has  not  up  to  this  time  (1825)  been 
determined,"  &c.* 

^  In  1830,  Prevost  says  that  "the  remains  of  reptiles  (Crocodiles) 
and  fiuviatile  shells  characterise  the  plastic  clay  of  the  environs  of 

Paris."t 

In  the  cliff  in  the  southeast  part  of  Chilmark,  I  found  a  fragment 

of  bone,  which  undoubtedly  once  belonged  to  a  bird.  It  was  hollow 
and  apparently  about  as  much  changed  as  most  of  the  bones  at  Gray 
Head.  It  was  so  enveloped  in  the  clay  that  I  could  have  little  sus- 
picion that  it  was  introduced  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the 
clay. 

Crustacea.  In  the  green  sand  at  Gay  Head  we  meet  with  well 
characterised  specimens  of  the  genus  Cancer ;  although  they  are  in 
general  much  broken ;  showing  that  they  originally  belonged  to  a 
formation  which  was  abraded  or  destroyed  anterior  to  the  production 
of  the  green  sand.  The  interior  part  of  the  specimen  consists  of  ar- 
gillaceous matter,  probably  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of 
iron :  but  the  covering  of  the  animal  still  retains  its  black  shining 
color,  although  apparently  carbonaceous.  The  broken  state  of  nearly 
all  the  specimens,  renders  it  difHcult  to  determine  whether  they  be- 
longed to  more  than  one  species,  although  they  probably  did :  and 
for  the  same  reason  I  have  thought  that  many  drawings  would  not 
be  of  use.     (Plate  XII.     Fig.  31.) 

Fossil  crabs  have  not,  I  believe,  been  found  in  the  European  plastic 
clay  ;  but  they  occur  in  the  London  clay,  which  is  probably  only  the 
upper  beds  of  that  formation 

Zo<yphyla.  In  the  bitummous  conglomerate  that  occurs  in  rolled 
masses  in  the  same  green  sand,  I  found  a  branching  zoophyte,  which 
may  perhaps  belong  to  the  genus  madrepora ;  though  its  characters  are 
indistinct. 

In  the  same  green  sand,  and  also  in  the  ferruginous  sand  associ- 
ated with  it,  we  find  numerous  concretions  whose  interior  part  ap- 
pears to  be  compact  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  with  the  pisiform  ore 
disseminated.  Their  shape  is  so  exceedingly  like  that  of  several  of 
the  alcyonia,  that  I  suspect  they  are  petrifactions  of  those  singular 
animals.     They  are  generally  more  or  less  rolled,  though  not  as 

*  Osftcmcns  Foasiles,  Tome  2cl,  p.  3 12. 

f  Diciioanaire  de  Histoiie  Naturclle,  Art.  Terrains. 
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much  so  as  the  crabs.  Plate.  XII.  Figs.  26  and  27  represent  two 
of  these  relics.  Both  of  them  resemble  species  of  the  genus  Manon 
figured  in  Goldfuss'  Petrifacta.     Fig.  27  looks  like  his  Manon  peziza. 

On  the  surface  of  some  of  these  specimens  small  pebbles  are  some- 
times seen :  and  I  have  occasionally  found  them  disseminated  through 
the  specimen.  In  such  case  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
an  animal  once  occupied  the  place  of  the  nodule.  Yet  if  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  be  hydrate  of  iron,  I  can  conceive  how  a  few  peb- 
bles might  be  introduced  along  with  the  iron  as  it  gradually  took  the 
place  of  the  animal.  Still,  I  am  not  in  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  nodules. 

Ttstacea.  I  found  in  the  green  and  ferruginous  sand  at  Gay 
Head,  the  casts  of  three  genera,  and  as  many  species  of  shells.  As 
the  shell  itself  is  wanting,  the  characters  are  indistinct :  and  there  is 
evidence  that  the  specimens  have  been  more  or  less  rolled :  but  the 
two  bivalves  are  probably  referable  to  the  genera  Venus  and  Telling 
and  the  univalve  to  the  genus  Turbo.  The  mineralizer  is  the  same 
ferruginous  clay,  or  perhaps  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  has 
petrified  the  crabs  and  zoophytes.  Hence  they  all  probably  had  the 
same  origin.  Plate  XI,  Fig.  3,  is  a  sketch  of  the  Venus :  Fig.  5,  of 
the  Tellina :  Fig.  4,  of  the  Turbo.  The  latter  is  obviously  some- 
what broken.  I  could  find  only  two  specimens  of  it.  Of  the  Venus, 
I  found  only  three  or  four :  but  I  obtained  20  or  30  of  the  Tellina. 

Di'p,  Direction^  Thickness y  and  Superposition  of  the  Strata. 

In  giving  the  character  of  the  varieties  of  this  formation,  I  have 
anticipated  much  that  properly  belongs  to  this  place. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  clay  of  this  formation,  both  on  the  Vineyard 
and  on  Cape  Cod,  is  the  very  general  want  of  a  slaty  structure.  The 
strata  seams  are  also  often  indistinct ;  so  that  it  needs  careful  exam- 
ination to  ascertain  the  dip  or  direction  of  the  beds.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  schistose  layers  are  obvious,  as  in  some  part  of  the  cliff 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Chilmark. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  strata  at  Gay  Head  dip  from 
20*^  to  45°  a  little  to  the  east  of  north ;  and  of  course  they  run  nearly 
east  and  west.  Without  careful  examination,  however,  that  cliflf 
would  be  regarded  as  an  unstratified  mass  of  clay,  sand,  and  lig- 
nite. And  in  respect  to  some  part  of  it,  particularly  its  southern 
part,  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  beds 
correspond  to  the  above  statement. 


Sectio 


1  Plastic  Clay. 


At  the  cliff  in  the  east  part  of  Chilmark,  some  of  the  clay  is 
achiatose.  aod  there  we  find  the  following  section.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  cliff  (here,  from  QO  to  30  feet  high,  ia  covered  by  dilu- 
vium, which  has  slidden  down  from  the  upper  part.  But  where  the 
Btrata  are  exposed  to  view,  ihey  present  the  curved,  contorted,  and 
inclined  appearance  exhibited  below.  The  general  dip,  It  will  be 
seen,  is  towards  the  south,  as  the  left  hand  side  of  the  sketch  ia  the 
muthern  extremity  of  the  cliff.  The  sketch  embraces  a  horizontal 
distance  of  about  five  rods.  The  geologist  sees  at  once,  that  such  a 
cliff  needs  only  to  be  consolidated,  in  order  to  constitute  a  graywacke 
formation;  as  I  shall  show  by  presenting  a  similar  sketch  from  a 
ledge  of  graywacke  in  Newport,  R.  Island,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
that  rock. 


A 


After  the  preceding  description,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  geologist 
will  hesitate  to  refer  this  formation  to  the  Plastic  Clay  of  European 
authors.  The  variegated  clays,  the  interslratified  lignites  with  am- 
ber, and  the  intermixture  of  marine  animals  with  terrestrial  vegeta- 
ble remains,  must  settle  the  question.  Some  peculiarities,  have,  in- 
deed, been  pointed  out  in  the  formation  at  the  Vineyard.  But  they 
are  fewer  than  we  might  expect  in  depositions  so  widely  separated 
from  one  another  as  this  is  from  those  in  Europe. 

Other  places  covered  vilk  lite  Plastic  Clay. 

Nantucket. 

1  colored  this  island  as   underlaid  with  plastic  clay,  not  without 

strong  suspicions  that  its  surface  may  be  composed  of  a  formation 

higher  up  in  the  series.      Its  surfece  is  entirely  spread  over  with 

sand,  whose  upper  part  has  been  disturbed  by  diluvial  action,  and  in 
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perhaps  no  place  do  its  cliffs  rise  more  than  100  feet  above  the  ocean. 
But  clay  exists  beneath  this  stratum  of  sand,  and  is  somewhat  varie- 
gated, though  generally  bluish.  In  this  clay  I  found  a  single  fossil 
much  disintegrated :  but  it  was  a  native  of  the  formation,  and  was  con- 
tained in  ferruginous  sand  interstratified  with  the  clay.  It  resembles  the 
genus  found  in' the  newest  tertiary,  as  mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 
Twenty  or  thirty  feet  higher,  in  this  same  clifij  I  found  worn  specimens 
ot  Naiica  heros,  (Say)  and  Pyrula  carica,  (Lamark):  but  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  them  as  either  diluvial  or  alluvial.  Yet  Lt.  Prescott  informs 
me  that  similar  shells  are  found  all  over  the  island,  from  1 0  to  60  feet 
below  the  surface :  and  he  presented  me  with  an  uninjured  specimen 
of  the  Pyrula  carica  dug  up  by  a  well  digger,  several  years  ago,  30 
or  40  feet  below  the  surface,  along  with  many  other  shells ;  among 
which,  were  Mactra  solidissima,  Venus  mercenaria,  and  castanea, 
Crepidula  fornicata,  Solen  ensis,  Pecten,  Area,*  &c. :  all  of  which 
now  inhabit  the  neighboring  ocean.  Can  it  be  that  the  diluvium  is 
so  thick  as  30  or  40  feet  ?  Or  must  we  suppose  that  the  spot  where 
the  town  of  Nantucket  now  stands,  where  these  shells  were  dug  up, 
is  alluvial  ?  Or  finally,  can  we  admit  that  the  upper  stratum  of  sand 
on  this  island  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  tertiary  formations  ? 
The  second  supposition  may  probably  prove  the  true  one. 

I  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain  the  dip  of  the  clay  beds 
on  Nantucket.  But  Lt.  Prescott,  on  whose  accuracy  of  observation 
I  place  great  reliance,  is  confident  that  they  dip  a  few  degrees  to  the 
south :  and  my  own  examination  of  some  quite  limited  clay  pits, 
rather  confirms  this  opinion. 

What  is  the  actual  dip  of  the  Plastic  Clay  ? 

In  no  other  place,  except  those  above  described,  have  I  observed 
the  dip  of  this  formation.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dip  as  observed  at  two  places  on  the  Vineyard,  and 
on  Nantucket :  and  I  confess  my  inability  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  prevailing  dip  in  these  strata.  It  is  interesting  to  ascertain 
that  it  has  a  dip  at  all ;  since  it  seems  thus  more  nearly  identified 
with  the  well  known  plastic  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  well  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Webster ;  and  since  also  this  fact  has  such  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  formation.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  its  predominant  dip  can  be  determined  from  patches  so  lim- 
ited as  those  which  are  found  in  Massachusetts. 

Elie  de  Beaumont  represents  '*  the  extensive  deposites,  in  part  ter- 
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tiary,  and  in  part  dilavial,  which  lie  hetween  the  Alleganies  and  the 
ocean  on  the  east,  from  Nantucket  to  Florida,  as  resting  directly  on 
the  inclined  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  and  exhibiting  themselves  no 
traces  of  dislocation."*  But  unless  my  senses  have  greatly  deceived 
me,  we  have  on  Martha's  Vineyard  most  decisive  evidence  of  dislo- 
cation in  one  of  the  higher  members  of  these  deposites :  for  Dr.  Mor- 
ton has  proved,  that  farther  to  the  south,  a  part  of  the  beds  of  this  vast 
formation  are  equivalents  of  the  higher  secondary  strata  in  Europe. 
If,  therefore,  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata  on  the  Vineyard  be  not 
a  solitary  case,  resulting  from  local  disturbances,  Beaumont's  position 
is  untenable,  and  his  inferences,  dependant  on  that  position,  incorrect 

In  Truro. 

Truro  is  the  extreme  town  but  one  on  Cape  Cod ;  and  on  the  east- 
ern shore  is  a  patch  of  plastic  clay,  large  enough  for  one  or  two  good 
£irms,  and  on  which  stands  a  light-house,  as  at  Gay  Head.  The 
clays  here  are  somewhat  variegated  ;  though  the  predominant  color 
is  blue.  They  exhibit  also,  the  same  unstratified  aspect,  as  at  Gay 
Head  ;  and  are,  I  doubt  not,  another  remnant  of  the  same  formation. 
I  did  not,  however,  give  the  spot  that  protracted  examination  which 
would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  dip  of  the  strata,  and  whether 
they  contain  any  organic  remains :  not  being  then  aware  that  the  for- 
mation had  such  important  connections  as  I  now  suppose  it  to  have. 
The  spot  deserves  further  examination. 

In  Duxhury. 

Clay  is  not  unfrequently  found  beneath  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod ; 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  clifis  of  considerable  height  occur 
except  in  Truro ;  nor  that  any  organic  remains  of  interest  have  been 
found  in  it.  But  in  Duxbury,  in  Plymouth  county,  I  have  ascertain- 
ed, since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  my  Report, 
that  strata  and  organic  remains  exist  there,  identical  with  those  at  Gay 
I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kent,  of  that  place,  for  Head, 
communicating  to  me  a  very  detailed  account  of  these  strata  and  rel- 
ics, made  out  after  personal  examination.  It  appears  that  30  years 
ago,  a  well  was  dug  near  the  edge  of  a  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
about  4  1-2  miles  from  the  sea,  and  nearly  surrounded  a  by  swamp. 
Coarse  gravel  (diluvium)  occupied  the  surface  ;  next  came  a  layer  of 

*  Recherchesi  &c.  p.  320,  Chap.  I. 
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**  vegetable  earth,"  in  which,  20  feet  from  the  surface,  was  found  "  a 
large  fallen  oak  (?)  tree."  Next  a  stratum  of  tough  blue  clay,  six 
inches  thick ;  next  strata  of  "  iron  ore,  or  gravel  impregnated  with 
it :  "  "  below  this,  lay  the  shells,  &c.  in  apparently  fresh  marsh  mud." 
(green  sand  ?)  Here  were  found  a  very  perfect  shark's  tooth,  (Plate 
XIII.  Fig.  37,)  the  cast  of  a  small  species  of  Venus,  (Fig.  40,)  and 
the  same  species  of  Turbo  as  occurs  at  Gay  Head.  (Plate  XII.  Fig. 
4.)  Mr.  Kent  took  the  trouble  of  having  a  shaft  sank  on  the;nargin 
of  the  swamp  in  the  vicinity  of  this  well,  and  the  strata  penetrated, 
correspond  with  those  mentioned  above.  The  water  rushing  into  the 
opening,  how^ever,  prevented  him  from  examining  thoroughly  for  pet- 
rifactions. 

Another  well  was  opened  10  years  ago,  80  rods  nearer  the  sea 
than  the  first  mentioned,  and  at  a  lower  level.  After  digging  13  feet, 
through  strata  similar  to  those  in  the  first  well,  they  came  to  a  solid 
layer  of  ferruginous  sand  stone,  which  arrested  their  progress. 
•'  Angry  with  disappointment,"  said  the  owner  of  the  well,  "my  man 
brought  a  thundering  blow  upon  the  rock,  and  through  it  went;  and 
up  spouted  the  water.  We  then,  cleared  away  and  found  a  plate  of 
iron  (ore)  about  two  inches  thick :  under  this  plate  lay  a  bed  of  strong 
marsh  mud,  full  of  cohogs  and  clams,  and  cockles,  about  two  bushels 
of  which  we  took  out.  In  the  center  lay  plainly  a  land  animaPs 
bone,  as  large  as  my  wrist,  and  six  inches  long,  fractured,  which  was 
given  to  some  Society  in  Boston."  This  fine  collection  has  nearly 
disappeared.  Mr.  Kent,  however,  sent  me  a  single  specimen,  a  cast 
of  a  Venus,  much  abraded,  not  to  be  distinguished  in  size  and  shape 
from  that  sketched  on  Plate  XII.  Fig.  3.  The  mineralizer  in  this 
case  is  clay ;  not  so  much  indurated  but  that  it  may  be  cut  without 
difficulty.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  Duxbury  specimens,  ex- 
cept the  shark^s  tooth,  which  is  not  mineralized,  or  only  partially  so. 
In  the  specimen  from  the  second  well  mentioned  above,  in  the  cavity 
occupied  by  the  hinge,  is  a  small  quantity  of  green  sand,  exactly  like 
that  at  Gay  Head ;  which  proves  satisfactorily  the  identity  of  the 
marsh  mud  and  the  green  sand :  and  that  the  green  sand  of  Gray 
Head  is  identical  with  that  in  England,  a  comparison  of  specimens 
shows. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  proof  is  as  strong  as  could  be  desired,  of 
the  entire  similarity  betw^een  the  plastic  clay  of  Gay  Head,  and  the 
fossiliferous  formation  above  described,  at  Duxbury.  True,  no  varie- 
gated clays  are  mentioned  at  Duxbury :  nor,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  do 
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any  variegated  clays  occur  above  the  green  sand  at  Gray  Head :  but  a 
blue  clay  only.  And  probably  by  penetrating  deeper  at  Duxbury,  the 
variegated  clays  might  be  brought  to  light.  ""A  question  hence  arises 
whether  the  green  sand  ought  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  plas- 
tic clay  ?  Some  writers  do,  indeed,  limit  the  plastic  clay  formation 
to  the  variegated  clays :  but  that  the  lignites  and  green  sand  belong 
to  the  same  formation,  (understanding  by  that  term,  a  consecutive  and 
parallel  series  of  strata  produced  during  the  same  geological  period,) 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Not  improbably,  however,  the  green  sand  in 
this  country  occupies  the  same  situation  with  regard  to  the  variega- 
ted clays,  as  the  London  clay  does  in  England  with  respect  to  those 
clays.  But  probably  the  London  clay  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  plastic  clay. 

The  facts  discovered  at  Duxbury  render  it  extremely  probable  that 
the  extensive  sandy  deposites  in  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  counties 
are  underlaid  by  plastic  clays ;  although  the  powerful  diluvial  action 
to  which  that  region  has  been  subjected,  may  have  spread  these  sands 
over  other  formations.  The  sands  that  occur  along  the  west  side  of 
Narraganset  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence, 
may  probably  belong  to  the  same  formation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  more  of  the  cliffs  and  pits  in  this  formation  have  been  exam- 
ined, a  richer  variety  of  organic  remains  will  be  brought  to  light 

Relative  Position  of  Plastic  Clap, 

In  Europe  plastic  clay  lies  immediately  above  the  chalk.  But  in 
this  country  the  chalk  appears  to  be  wanting ;  and  Dr.  Morton  has 
shown  satisfactorily  that  its  equivalent  is  the  Ferruginous  Sand  For- 
mation.* In  the  middle  and  southern  States,  the  plastic  clay  lies  im- 
mediately above  this  ferruginous  sand.  But  I  have  no  evidence  that 
this  is,  or  is  not  the  case,  in  Massachusetts,  except  analogy ;  which, 
in  the  present  case,  must  be  considered  very  strong  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative.  The  spot  most  likely  to  afford  light  on  this  point  is  Gray 
Head.  But  the  action  of  the  sea  has  been  so  powerful  there,  that 
little  of  the  ferruginous  sand,  if  it  once  existed,  has  been  spared. 

Extent  of  the  Plastic  Clap  Formation. 

The  patches  of  this  formation  that  have  been  described  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  doubtless  only  the  remnants  of  a  vast  extent  of  these 

^  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Vol.  6 :  also  Am.  Journal  of  Science  Vols.  17  and  18. 
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strata,  extending  at  least  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  and  how  far  eastward  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls,  we  can 
form  no  probable  opinion :  though  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  once  even  reached  Europe ;  along  whose  shores  similar 
strata  are  found  at  present.  As  we  proceed  southward  along  the 
coast  from  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  plastic  clay  appears  on  Long  Island, 
in  New  Jersey,  in  Maryland,  at  Natches,  at  the  Chicasaw  Bluffs,  &c ; 
according  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Finch.*  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  one  continuous  formation,  as  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing,  it 
will  be  by  far  the  most  extensive  deposite  of  this  kind  hitherto  dis- 
covered. We  do  know  that  this  and  other  tertiary  formations,  with 
the  ferruginous  sand,  which  is  the  highe^  of  the  secondary  rocks, 
occupy  nearly  all  that  wide  range  of  level  country  lying  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States. 

Theoretical  Considerationi, 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  all  the  tertiary  formations  have  been 
deposited  from  materials  diffused  or  dissolved  in  water:  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  these  deposites  took  place  in  independant  ba- 
sins and  at  various  epochs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fistcts  in  re- 
lation to  these  deposites,  is  the  frequent  alternation,  or  admixture,  of 
marine  with  fresh  water  or  terrestrial  relics.  Thus,  at  Gay  Head,  we 
have  lignites  and  dicotyledonous  vegetables  mixed  and  probably  alter- 
nating with  the  remains  of  sharks,  alcyonites,  crabs,  and  marine  shells. 
In  some  instances,  such  facts  may  be  explained  by  supposing  ahemate 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  bring  salt  and  fresh 
water  successively  over  these  deposites.  But  more  usually  it  is  prob- 
able these  strata  were  deposited  in  estuaries,  which  were  occasionally 
inundated  by  fresh  water :  and  as  in  early  times  the  earth's  surface 
was  perhaps,  more  level  than  at  present,  these  inundations  might  be 
'more  extensive  than  any  that  now  occur. 

Another  interesting  feet,  which  has  been  recently  established  by 
Beaumont,  I>esnoyers,  Boue,  and  others,  is,  that  during  the  period 
in  which  these  tertiary  deposits  were  proceeding,  violent  convulsions, 
succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  repose,  took  place  ;  by  which  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  on  the  globe  were  elevated,  and  portions  of 
these  formations  elevated  along  with  them  ;  so  as  now  to  crown  their 


*  Am.  Jourxud  of  Science  Vpl.  7.  p.  34  :  also  Conrad's  FoasU  Shdls  VoL  1.  p.  14. 
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summits.    -Such  facts  have  opened  a  new  field  for  chronological  geol- 
ogy ;   and  in  our  country  it  is  as  yet  entirely  untrodden. 

Although  the  newest  tertiary  in  this  State  appears  to  have  remainVl 
undisturbed  since  its  deposition,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  our 
plastic  clay  has  experienced  a  convulsion,  almost  equal  to  that  by 
which  its  strata,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  been  thrown  into  a  verti- 
cal position.*  As  to  the  period  when  the  strata  at  Martha's  Vineyard 
were  elevated,  I  can  say  but  little.  I  have  already  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  a  granite  ridge  passes  along  the  western  Side  of  that  Island, 
not  far  beneath  the  surface:  But  I  have  searched  in  vain  there  for 
any  of  the  more  recent  unstratified  rocks.  At  present,  then,  I  must 
conclude  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  action  of  any  disturbing  force 
since  the  protrusion  of  this  granite.  But  in  Europe,  I  believe  no 
rock  above  the  chalk  has  been  proved  to  have  been  disturbed  by  gran- 
ite :  and  hence  I  hesitate  to  impute  the  elevation  of  our  plastic  clay 
to  that  rock,  especially  on  such  equivocal  evidence  as  I  now  possess. 

Supposed  evidence  of  Volcanic  Agency  at  Gay  Head. 

The  opinion,  I  ought,  however,  to  remark,  has  been  advanced  by 
writers  too  respectable  to  be  passed  unnoticed,  that  there  are  traces 
of  volcanic  action  at  Gay  Head.  The  great  quantity  of  lignite  there 
mixed  with  the  clay,  giving  the  whole  mass  an  appearance  somewhat 
like  cinders,  and  the  ferruginous  conglomerate,  in  which  the  pebbles 
are  coated  over  with  the  brown  hydrate  of  iron,  often  exceedingly 
resembling  the  conglomerated  semi -fused  mass  that  is  raked  out  of  a 
furnace,  would  very  naturally  lead  a  person,  unpractised  in  geology, 
to  refer  them  to  volcanic  agency.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
stances intended  by  Dr.  Baylies,  when  he  speaks  of  "  masses  of  char- 
coal,'' and  "  large  stones,  whose  surfaces  were  vitrified."!  It  is  now 
well  understood,  that  neither  lignite  nor  the  hydrate  of  iron,  require 
heat  for  their  production. 

Geological  Speculations  of  th$  Ahoriginees. 

Gkiy  Head  being  naturally  a  place  of  resort  for  the  Indians,  they 
could  not  bui  notice  its  peculiarities.  And  they  had  an  advantage  over 
geologists  of  modern  times  in  explaining  phenomena.  For  when 
a  difficulty  presented  itself,  they  had  only  to  call  in  the  aid  of  some 


I 


*  G^log-ical  Transaction,  Vol.  2.  p.  161.  ^ 
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mighty  spirit,  or  giant,  who  once  inhabited  the  spot.  This  they  have 
done  in  attempting  to  account  for  appearances  at  Gray  Head.  I  am 
indebted  to  C.  C.  -Baldwin  Esq.  Librarian  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  for  an  interesting  extract,  exhibiting  the  Indian  tradition 
on  this  subject.  He  has  added  another  extract,  showing  the  Indian 
Philosophy  of  Fogs  on  the  coast :  and  another  from  the  writings  of 
Ck)tton  Mather  relating  to  some  fossil  bones  found  in  Virginia,  which 
is  a  good  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  such  facts  were  regarded 
a  century  ago.     I  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  the  entire  letter. 

WorccBter,  July  7,  1833. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  will  now  comply  with  my  promise  in  relation 
to  the  interesting  Fossil  Remains,  which  you  found  in  your  recent 
visit  to  the  Elizabeth  Islands. 

"  The  first  Indian  who  came  to  the  Vineyard,  was  brought  thither 
with  his  dog  on  a  cake  of  ice.  When  he  came  to  Gray  Head,  he 
found  a  very  large  man,  whose  name  was  Moshop.  He  had  a  wife 
and  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter ;  and  lived  in  the  den. 
He  used  to  catch  whales,  and  then  pluck  up  trees,  and  make  a  fire  and 
loast  them.  The  coals  of  the  trees  and  the  bones  of  the  whales  are 
now  to  be  seen.  After  he  was  tired  of  staying  here,  he  told  his 
children  to  go  and  play  ball  on  the  beach  that  joined  Noman's  Land 
to  Gray  Head.  He  then  made  a  mark  with  his  toe  across  the  beach 
at  each  end,  and  so  deep,  that  the  water  followed  and  cut  away  the 
beach ;  so  that  his  children  were  in  fear  of  drowning.  They  took 
their  sister  up  and  held  her  out  of  the  water.  He  told  them  to  act 
as  \![  they  were  going  to  kill  whales ;  and  they  were  all  turned  into 
Killers,  (a  fish  so  called).  The  sister  was  dressed  in  large  stripes. 
He  gave  them  a  strict  charge  always  to  be  kind  to  her.  His  wife 
mourned  the  loss  of  her  children  so  exceedingly,  that  he  threw  her 
away.  She  fell  upon  Seconet,  near  the  rocks,  where  she  lived  some- 
time, exacting  contribution  of  all  who  passed  by  water.  After  a 
while  she  was  changed  into  a  stone.  The  entire  shape  remained  for 
many  years.  But  after  the  English  came,  some  of  them  broke  off 
the  arms,  head,  &c.  but  the  most  of  the  body  remains  to  this  day. 
Moshop  went  away,  nobody  .knows  whither.  He  had  no  conversa- 
tion with  the  Indians,  but  was  kind  to  them  by  sending  them  whales, 
&c.  ashore  for  them  to  eat.  But  after  they  grew  thick  around  him, 
he  left  them."  —  See  Mass.  His.  Collections,  Vol,  1.  p.  139. 
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"  In  former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird,  extraordinary 
for  its  size,  used  often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  and  carry 
from  thence  a  vast  number  of  small  children. 

Maushop,  who  was  an  Indian  Giant,  as  fame  reports,  resided  in 
these  parts.  Enraged  at  the  havoc  among  the  children,  he,  on  a  cer- 
tain time,  waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed 
the  Sound,  and  reached  Nantucket.  Before  Maushop  forded  the 
Sound,  the  Island  was  unknown  to  the  Aborigines  of  America. 

Tradition  says  that  Maushop  found  the  bones  of  the  Children  in  a 
heap  under  a  large  tree.  He  then  wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  ran- 
sacked the  Island  for  tobacco  ,  but  finding  ncfne,  he  filled  his  pipe 
with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians  sometimes  used  as  its  substi- 
tute. Ever  since  the  above  memorable  event,  fogs  have  been  fre- 
quent at  Nantucket  and  on  the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition, 
when  the  Aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  they  would  say,  *  There 
comes  Old  Maushop's  smoke.'  "  —  See  Mass,  His.  Collections,  Vol, 
6.  p.  57. 

I  have  made  the  above  extracts,  thinking  they  might  interest  you 
in  your  enquiries  in  relation  to  the  bones  at  Gay  Head.  And  I  can- 
not but  be  of  opinion  that  the  above  interesting  tradition  about  the 
existence  of  the  Giant,  had  its  origin  with  the  Indians  from  their 
having  found  the  skeletons  of  large  marine  animals.  Perhaps  two 
hundred  years  ago,  as  late  a  period  as  the  tradition  refers  to,  the 
bones  might  have  presented  very  different  appearances  from  what 
they  now  do. 

In  the  collections  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Society  of  which  I  am 
Librarian,  are  copies  of  letters  addressed  by  the  Learned  Cotton 
Blather  to  different  persons  residing  in  Europe.  They  are  entitled 
"  Curiosa  Americana."  Among  them  are  eight  letters  to  Dr.  James 
Jurin.  One  of  these  is  entitled  "  A  Monstrous  Dragon.*'  But  be- 
fore speaking  of  the  particular  subject  of  his  letter,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  stupendous  snakes  which  have  been  described  by  the 
ancients.     The  letter  shall  speak  for  itself     It  concludes  as  follows : 

"  A  few  months  ago,  near  the  Falls  of  James  River  in  Virginia, 
Some  [persons]  digging  a  water-course  for  a  mill,  by  a  small  Run  of 
Water  under  the  Side  of  an  Hill,  Ten  foot  under  ground,  they  found 
the  Back-bone  of  a  snake,  lying  in  such  a  form  as  this  v.^^/^^-^.  They 
dag  along  from  the  Head  to  the  Tail  of  it,  both  which  were  much 
decayed,  but  the  earth  about  the  decayed  parts  was  of  a  different  col- 
our ixom  all  the  earth  about  it.      These,  with  all  the  bones,  were 
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found  exactly  of  the  same  depth  under  ground.  It  was  about  a  mile 
and  half  distant  from  the  great  River,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  But  now  for  the  Prodigy.  The  Monster 
extends  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  in  lengtL  A  credible  per- 
son who  measured  the  Trench  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  brings  the 
account  unto  us,  euid  brings  with  him  one  Joint  of  the  Back-bone, 
which  the  workmen  gave  him,  and  which  I  find  is  Five  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  depth,  Five  inches  and  a  half  in  width,  Four  inches 
and  an  half  Diameter  backwards  and  forwards,  and  though  it  be 
grown  very  dry,  and  some  of  it  be  worn  off,  yet  it  weighs  thirty-three 
ounces  and  an  half     Monstrum  korrendum, 

I  shall  not  go  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  my  poor  speculations  on 
the  subject ;  chusing  and  wishing  rather  to  be  instructed  from  yours. 
And  so,  only  praying  for  your  Deliverance  from  a  greater  Dragon 
then  that  whose  Bones  were  lately  found  in  Virginia,  I  subscribe, 

Sir,  your  most  hearty  Servant." 

Cotton  Mather. 

Jane  3, 1723. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  letter  has  ever  been  published.  That  fact 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  or  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  The  author  of  the 
letter  above,  had,  at  the  time  of  its  date,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America,  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  it  was  published  there.  I  have  never  heard  that  it  had  been 
published  in  this  country,  and  presume  that  it  never  was. 

Accept,  I  pray  you,  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
and  believe  me  to  be  with 

Very  great  respect  and  regard, 
Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  lib.  a.a.s. 


4.    NEW  RED  SANDSTONE. 

Under  this  name  I  have  included  all  the  sandstone  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut ;  extending  from  New  Haven  Ct.  to  the  north  line  of 
Massachusetts  in  Northfield.  On  a  geological  map,  given  in  the 
6th.  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I  have  marked 
the  inferior  beds  of  this  formation  as  Old  Red  Sandstone.     Nor  do  I 
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now  deny  the  existence  of  this  rock  in  that  yalley.  But  I  have  not 
discovered  marks  enough  to  identify  it  so  clearly,  as  to  be  justified  in 
giving  it  a  place  on  the  Mapl.  I  think  I  can  identify  the  upper  beds 
of  this  formation  with  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Europe ;  or  rather, 
show  it  to  be  probable  that  these  beds  are  the  equivalent  of  the  new 
red  sandstone.  And  not  improbably  the  lower  beds  correspond  essen* 
tially  with  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Europe  :  For  sometimes  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  two  series  are  in  contact ;  as  in  Arran  in 
Scotland;*  although  generally  they  are  separated  by  the  coal  measures. 
Bat  so  long  as  we  have  no  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  old 
red  sandstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  it  is  better  to  consider 
all  the  beds  of  the  sandstone  there,  as  belonging  to  the  new  red  sand- 
atone:  nor  shall  we  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  for  the 
whole  series  within  the  wide  range  embraced  by  the  usual  definition 
of  this  rock. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  I  formerly  described  the  upper 
beds  of  the  sandstone  under  consideration,  as  the  Coal  Formation ;  not 
however  without  suggesting  doubts  as  to  its  identity  with  the  coal 
measures  of  Europe.  Thin  seams  of  genuine  bituminious  coal,  do, 
indeed,  occur  in  this  series,  in  gray  micaceous  sandstone ;  and  its  re- 
semblance to  the  coal  measures  of  Europe,  has  induced  men  of  great 
experience  to  explore  it  for  coal.  But  only  a  small  quantity  has  ever 
been  found ;  and  it  is  said  that  coal  occurs  also,  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stime  on  the  continent  of  Europe :  so  that  the  occurrence  of  coal,  is  by 
no  means  certain  evidence,  that  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found,  is  the  real 
coal  formation  of  geological  writers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  ranges  of  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley separate  the  upper,  from  the  lower  beds  of  the  sandstone  under^ 
consideration :  so  that  if  any  should  choose  to  distinguish  between 
them  on  the  map,  they  can  do  it,  by  recollecting  that  the  sandstone  on 
the  east  side  of  the  greenstone,  belongs  to  the  upper  beds ;  and  that  on 
the  west  side,  to  the  lower  ones. 

I  found  my  opinion,  that  the  upper  beds  of  this  formation  are  the 
new  red  sandstone,  upon  the  following  facts.  1.  The  discovery  of  a 
Tertebral  animal  several  feet  long  in  East  Windsor,  Ct.  in  one  of 
the  varieties  of  this  rock,  18  feet  below  its  surface.  Now,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  no  vertebral  animal  (except  the  relics  of  a  few  fish,  per- 
haps,) have  c^ver  been  found  below  the  new  red  sandstone ;  especially 

*MaccuUoch*0  Geolgy  VoL  1  p,  274. 
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bones  that  are  merely  preserved,  and  not  at  all  petrified,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  at  East  Windsor.  In  Europe  a  few  saurian  animals 
have  been  found  in  this  rock ;  and  probably  it  was  an  animal  of  this 
description  that  was  found  in  Connecticut.  2.  The  occurrence  of 
fossil  fish,  as  at  Sunderland ;  one  of  the  species  of  which,  {Palaeotkris' 
sum  freslebenensBj)  and  the  rock  containing  it  so  exactly  resemble 
specimens  of  the  same  from  Mansfeld  and  Hesse  in  Germany,  that 
Prof  Al,  Brongniart  could  distinguish  them  only  by  their  labels. 
But  the  rocks  in  Germany  contai];Ling  these  fish,  belong  to  the  new 
red  sand  stone  group.  They  occur  also  at  Autun  in  France,  and  at 
one  or  two  places  in  Great  Britian,  with  precisely  the  same  charac- 
ters ;  the  rock  being  a  member  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  Hence  the 
probability  is  strong,  that  the  rock  containing  them  along  Connecti- 
cut river,  is  the  new  red  sandstone,  or  its  equivalent.  3.  One  variety 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  group  in  Germany,  (the  copper  slate,)  is 
wrought  as  an  ore  of  copper :  and  veins  of  similar  ores  occur  in  the 
Connecticut  valley ;  frequently  passing  from  the  sandstone  into  the 
adjoining  greenstone;  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  observed 
thin  layers  of  sandstone,  considerably  charged  with  the  green  car- 
bonate of  copper.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  corrobora- 
tive evidence  that  the  formations  in  the  two  countries  are  contemporane- 
ous ;  or  that  they  were  produced  under  similar  circumstances.  4. 
The  sulphates  of  barytas  and  strontia  are  found  in  tl^e  new  red  sand- 
stone of  England ;  the  latter  "  stellated  on  carbonate  of  lime"*  near 
Bristol ;  and  they  occur  under  similar  circumstances,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  described  hereafter,  in  the  sandstone  group  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  Magnetic  iron  sand  also  proceeds  from  this  rock 
here,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool.  5.  In  Grer- 
many,  bituminous  marlite  occurs  only  in  the  new  red  sandstone  group. 
Fetid  limestone  is  there,  also  a  member  of  the  same  formation.  In 
Massachusetts,  likewise,  the  same  rocks  are  similarly  associated; 
and  I  have  lately  ascertained  that  a  part  of  the  slate  containing  ich- 
thyolites  at  Sunderland,  is  the  bituminous  marlite.  6.  Werner  re- 
garded the  variegated  appearance  of  the  new  red  sandstone  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  formation ;  and  hence  his  name  of 'hunter  sandstein.' 
In  the  Connecticut  valley  this  aspect  is  not  very  common.  But  in 
Bernardston,  the  lower  beds  exhibit  it  on  a  large  scale :  and  on  the 
banks  of  Westfield  river  are  several  interstratified  layers,  affording 
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beautiful  examples  of  this  structure  in  hand  specimens ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  that  these  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from 
specimens  from  Nova  Scotia,  associated  with  gypsum ;  and  therefore 
unquestionably  belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone  group.  Similar 
specimens  may  be  obtained  at  South  Hadley  Canal  on  the  West  Spring- 
field shore. 

Mineralogical  Characters  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 

"  Taken  as  a  mass"  says  De  la  Beche*  the  group  (of  new  red 
sandstone)  may  be  considered  as  a  deposit  of  conglomerate,  sandstone, 
and  marl,  in  which  limestones  occasionally  appear  in  certain  terms  of 
the  series ;  sometimes  one  calcareous  deposit  being  absent,  as  the 
muschelkalk  is  in  England ;  sometimes  the  zechstein,  as  in  the  east 
and  south  of  France ;  and  sometimes  both  being  wanting  as  in  Dev- 
onshire." "  The  beds"  says  Dr.  Macculloch,t  are  sometimes  of  a 
conglomerate  structure,  at  others  a  fine  sandstone  and  occasionally 
schistose ;  and  in  composition,  the  rock  is  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or 
fisrruginous,  or  all  together  presenting  endless  variations  of  aspect 
and  color." 

These  descriptions  correspond  in  general  to  the  group  which  I  de- 
nominate new  red  sandstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Our  rock, 
however,  is  more  deficient  in  calcareous  matter  than  is  usual  in  Eu- 
rope :  though  more  or  less  of  lime  is  scattered  through  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group ;  so  that  in  some  cases  even  the  reddish  shales 
slightly  effervferse  with  acids  :  and  might,  therefore,  be  properly  cal- 
led red  marl.  Nearly  all  the  limestone  in  the  group  is  highly  fetid ; 
though  in  some  instances  this  passes  into  that  which  is  bituminous ; 
and  even  into  bituminous  marlite. 

It  should  be  recollected,  also,  that  this  formation  is  wanting  in  gyp- 
sum and  rock  salt ;  two  minerals  found  in  it  almost  universally : 
though  as  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  former  has  been  found  at  West  Springfield,  and  South  Hadley. 
I  have  however,  compared  a  suite  of  specimens  from  the  new  red 
sandstone  containing  gypsum  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  suite  from  the 
Connecticut  valley,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  limestones,  they  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  Indeed,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  gypsum  and  rock  salt  to  be  occasionally  wanting  in  this  for- 
riiation,  as  well  as  limestone  ? 


^  Geological  Manual  p.  386. 

t  System  of  Geologfy,  vol.  2.  p.  227. 
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The  following  distinct  varieties  of  cock  compose  the  new  red  sand- 
stone in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

1.  Conglomerates.  A  conglomerate/ composed  almost  entirely  of 
the  ruins  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  forms,  in  connection  with  a  sand- 
stone of  similar  character,  all  the  lower  beds  of  this  formation ;  and 
these  two  varieties  embrace  all  the  rock  that  has  usually  been  denom- 
inated old  red  sandstone.  The  two  varieties  pass  into  each  other  by 
insensible  gradations,  and  even  the  finest  portion  of  the  sandstone  is 
coarse.  The  strata  are  from  one  to  two,  and  even  three  or  four  feet 
thick ;  and  for  the  most  part,  the  slaty  structure  is  almost  entirely 
wanting.  The  prevailing  and  almost  uniform  color  Df  the  rock  is 
red ;  and  even  the  imbedded  nodules,  when  not  very  large  or  com- 
pact, are  penetrated  with  this  color.  Yet  where  this  rock  approaches 
granite  and  mica  slate,  as  in  Bernardston,  Greenfield,  Deerfield« 
Whately,  and  Southampton,  it  is  somewhat  variegated ;  some  por- 
tions of  it  being  of  a  light  gray  color ;  as  if  a  heat  so  powerful  had 
been  applied  to  it,  as  partially  to  expel  the  iron,  or  change  it  from  an 
oxide  into  some  other  compound.  The  nodules  of  the  conglomerate 
are  sometimes  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  only  a  few  inches  thick.  A  variety  occurs  in  Bernardston, 
Southampton,  &c.  (Nos.  135,  136,)  which  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished in  hand  specimens  from  granite ;  being  composed  of  frag- 
ments, but  little  rounded,  of  quartz  and  feldspar ;  the  latter  of  a  flesh 
color.  Sometimes  the  nodules,  as  at  Sugar  Loaf  in  Deerfield,  are 
graphic  granite,  which  is  oflen  quite  beautiful ;  the  feldspar  being  of 
a  lively  flesh  color. 

In  Greenfield  and  Bernardston,  near  the  junction  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation  with  the  argillo-micaceous  slate,  the  conglomer- 
ate occurs,  composed  entirely  of  argillo-micaceous  slate  and  white 
quartz.  This  was  obviously  derived  from  the  detritus  of  the  slate 
against  which  it  rests.  The  general  color  of  this  rock  is  red ;  and 
even  the  mica  slate  on  which  it  reposes,  exhibits  the  same  color  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  junction.     (Nos.  137  to  139.) 

Another  variety  of  conglomerate,  which  is  found  only  in  connec; 
tion  with  the  upper  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  is  of  a  dark,  red- 
dish gray  color,  and  is  composed  of  fragments  of  mica  slate,  talcose 
slate,  chlorite  slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  slaty  quartz  rock,  with  oc-< 
casional  nodules  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  granite.  The  cement  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  materials  comminuted.  This  is  the  coarest  con- 
glomerate in  th&  the  Connecticut  valley.  It  constitutes  a  considera- 
ble part  of  mount  Toby  in  Sunderland,  where  the  imbedded  nodules 
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are  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  It  extends  through 
Montague,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Miller's  river,  as  well  as  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Connecticut  at  that  place,  it  may  be  examined  to 
good  advantage.  South  of  Sunderland  I  have  not  found  it,  except  at 
Durham  in  Connecticut.  Unless  viewed  on  a  large  scale,  this  rock 
scarcely  exhibits  any  stratification.  The  strata  are  sometimes  eight 
or  ten  feet  thick.     (Nos.  140  to  143.) 

At  Turner's  Falls  a  much  finer  and  more  compact  gray  conglom- 
erate exhibits  itself,  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  last,  ex- 
cept that  it  abounds  more  in  quartz  and  feldspar.     (No.  150.) 

A  reddish  conglomerate,  made  up  of  nearly  the  same  materials  as 
that  first  described,  (except  that  it  contains  more  slate,)  abounds 
among  the  lowest  of  the  upper  beds  of  this  formation.  (Nos.  144  to 
147.)  It  is  not  as  coarse  as  the  last  and  the  strata  are  usually  less 
than  a  foot  thick.  It  is  common  in  mount  Toby  and  on  the  east  side 
of  mount  Holyoke  in  Granby. 

Trap  conglomerate  is  another  variety  of  no  small  interest.  It  re- 
poses on  the  greenstone  on  the  east  side  of  mount  Tom  and  Holyoke : 
and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded  masses  of  trap 
and  sandstone,  with  a  cement  of  the  same  materials.  The  nodules 
are  sometimes  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stratification  is  not 
very  distinct.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  same  rock  may  be  found  on  the 
east  side  of  nearly  all  the  greenstone  ranges  in  the  Connecticut  val* 
ley.  Its  thickness  is  but  small,  and  its  mode  of  production  obscure. 
(Nos.  151,  152,  and  285.) 

2  Sandstones.  The  lowest  and  most  abundant  sandstone  in  this 
formation  has  been  described  with  sufficient  minuteness,  in  connection 
with  the  conglomerate  with  which  it  occurs.  It  is  used  somewhat 
extensively  for  architectural  purposes.  (Nos.  154    161.) 

A  sandstone,  which,  at  a  little  distance  resembles  that  just  described, 
is  found  among  the  upper  beds  of  this  formation  in  Longmeadow  and 
Wilbraham ;  where  it  is  extensively  quarried.  It  differs,  however, 
essentially  from  the  last  variety ;  being  composed  chiefly  of  fine  si- 
liceous sand,  with  occasional  specks  of  mica,  cemented  probably  by 
die  red  oxide  of  iron :  for  its  color  is  almost  blood  red.  Its  particles, 
howerer,  do  not  cohere  strongly ;  and  this  forms  the  only  objection  to 
ita  use  in  architecture.  The  extensive  quarries  in  Chatham,  Ct  are 
opened  in  this  rock  ;  or  in  a  variety  closely  allied  to  it.  Its  strata  are 
thick  and  rarely  exhibit  a  slaty  structure.  (Nos.  165,  166.) 

Gray  sandstone  is  not  uncommon  in  this  formation ;  but  it  is  found 
chiefiy  in  the  upper  part  of  the  series ;  or  rather  in  the  vicinity  of 
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trap  rocks ;  as  at  Turner's  falls,  and  on  both  sides  of  Holyoke  and 
Tom.  It  is  made  up  of  coarse  gray  sand  —  sometimes  of  comminuted 
granite  entirely,  as  on  Holyoke — and  varies  in  color  from  light  to 
dark  gray.  In  some  localities,  as  in  Granby,  the  strata  are  thick, 
and  the  rock  is  scarcely  schistose ;  it  is  there  used  in  architecture. 
In  other  places,  the  strata  become  thinner.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Westfield  river,  in  West  Springfield,  I  noticed  a  variety  that  resem- 
bles the  grindstones  brought  from  Nova.  Scotia,  though  it  is  harder. 

Gray  micaceous  sandstone.  When  the  last  variety  takes  mica  into 
its  composition,  it  becomes  more  easily  divisible  into  laminae ;  and 
where  that  mineral  abounds,  it  is  very  fissile.  Some  specimens  of 
this  kind,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks,  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished, in  hand  specimens,  from  mica  slate.  (Nos.  177,  178,  179.) 
Gray  micaceous  sandstone  abounds  at  Turner's  Falls,  on  Mt.  Toby, 
in  South  Hadley,  in  West  Springfield,  &c. 

Variegated  sandstone.  This  is  composed  of  alternating  laminae 
of  light  and  dark  red  sandstone,  usually  somewhat  micaceous.  The 
layers  are  not  very  evenly  arranged ;  so  that  their  edges  present  rath- 
er a  fantastic  appearance.  I  have  scarcely  met  with  this  rock  except 
on  the  banks  of  Westfield  river,  half  a  mile^west  of  the  village  of 
West  Springfield ;  where  the  characteristics  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone are  more  fully  developed  than  any  where  else  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  The  variegated  sandstone  there  forms  thick  and  work- 
able strata. 

Brecciated  Sandstone.  This  is  composed  of  fragments  of  micaceous 
sandstone,  which  seem  to  have  been  partially  fused  and  then  reunited. 
It  is  almost  as  hard  as  siliceous  slate.  It  is  found  about  a  mile  east  of 
Turner's  Falls,  on  both  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  forming  a  stratum 
some  20  feet  wide.  The  stratification  and  schistose  structure  are  very 
obscure :  but  on  the  north  shore,  the  layers  have  evidently  been  forced 
upwards,  so  as  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  spheroidal  form.  I 
hence  infer  that  a  mass  of  unstratified  rocks,  probably  greenstone,  lies 
beneath  the  sandstone  at  no  great  depth ;  and  that  when  this  was  forc- 
ed upwards  in  a  melted  state,  it  partially  fused  the  sandstone.  (No.  174.) 
Red  micaceous  sandstone  is  not  unfrequentiy  a  member  of  this  for- 
mation. The  grain  is  usually  fine,  and  indeed,  it  commonly  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  shale,  into  which  it  passes ;  yet  much  of  it  is  too 
coarse  and  contains  too  much  siliceous  matter  to  be  called  shale.  It 
is  very  common  along  the  east  side  of  our  greenstone  ridges,  as  at 
Turner's  falls  and  in  West  Springfield.     It  is  quite  remarkable  for  be- 
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ing  divided  into  rhomboidal  masses,  by  one  or  two  sets  of  parallel 
seams.  On  the  north  banlc  of  Westfield  river,  in  West  Springfield, 
this  division  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  the  surface  of  the  rock  pre- 
sents an  interesting  chequered  aspect.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
northeast  part  of  Greenfield,  just  below  Turner's  Falls. 

3.  Shahs.  (Nos.  199  to  204.)  Under  this  term  I  include  all 
the  varieties  of  argillaceous  slate,  sometimes-  called  slate  clay,  found 
in  connection  with  the  secondary  rocks.  And  in  Massachusetts  such 
slate  occurs  only  as  a  member  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series :  of 
that  formation  it  constitutes  a  very  important  part.  Its  colors  are 
gray,  red,  and  black ;  and  in  hardness  it  varies  from  that  of  tender 
schistose  marls,  to  a  degree  of  induration  approaching  that  of  sili- 
ceous slate.  The  red  variety  is  most  abundant ;  especially  in  the 
region  of  Enfield  and  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  Sometimes  it  takes 
mica  and  sand  into  its  composition,  and  then  passes  into  the  red  mi- 
caceous sandstone,  as  already  remarked.  When  black,  it  is  gener- 
ally bituminous,  as  at  Sunderland,  and  at  Middletown,  Connecticut ; 
where  are  found  upon  it  the  impressions  of  fish  and  vegetables. 
Ek>me  of  the  black  colored  slate,  as  at  Turner's  Falls,  splits  into  ir- 
regular, somewhat  wedge-shaped  pieces ;  and  indeed,  easily  disinte- 
grates and  falls  to  pieces  ;  when  it  resembles  comminuted  coal.  It 
frequently  contains  sulphuret  of  iron ;  which,  by  decomposition, 
causes  the  slate  to  exfoliate :  in  some  places,  also,  as  at  Turner's 
Falls,  and  on  Chicopee  and  Westfield  rivers,  this  shale  abounds  in 
Bodales  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  of  a  poor  qifality.  Some  of  the 
black  non-bituminous  shale  of  this  formation,  has  almost  lost  its 
slaty  structure  in  the  process  of  induration.  Thin  pieces  of  it  give  a 
ringing  sound  when  struck.  This  variety  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Turner's  Falls ;  as,  indeed,  nearly  every  other  variety  does.  There 
we  find  a  gray  variety,  which  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  impressed  by 
the  ^ng^r  nail. 

If  it  were  possible  to  doubt  that  the  new  red  sandstone  formation 
was  deposited  from  water,  the  surface  of  some  of  the  layers  of  this 
shale  would  settle  the  question  demonstrably.  For  it  exhibits  pre- 
cisely those  gentle  undulations,  which  the  loamy  bottom  of  every 
river  with  a  moderate  current,  presents.  (No.  198.)  But  such  a 
sarfiice  could  never  have  been  formed  while  the  layers  had  that  high 
inclination  to  the  horizon,  which  many  of  them  now  present :  so  that 
we  have  here,  also,  decisive  evidence  that  they  have  been  elevated 
subsequent  to  their  deposition. 
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On  Westfield  river  in  West  Springfield,  both  the  red  and  black 
shales  are  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  satin  spar ;  itself  often 
of  a  redish  hue.  They  are  rarely  more  than  an  inch  wide,  but  often 
several  feet  long ;  and  run  uniformly  across  the  laminae  of  the  slate. 

In  the  same  place  the  black  shale,  as  well  as  the  bituminous  marl- 
ite,  and  some  varieties  of  slaty  sandstone,  contain  masses  of  septaria, 
or  the  Ludus  Helmontii.  They  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  5  or  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  usually  flattened  or  reniform.  The  en- 
velope appears  to  be  argillo-ferruginous  as  well  as  calcareous ;  and 
the  cavities  are  lined,  and  sometimes  filled,  by"  white  calcareous  spar. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  irregular  masses,  or  sometimes  into  poly- 
gonal prisms. 

The  hypothesis  which  imputes  the  cavernous  structure  of  these 
argillo-calcareous  masses  to  dessication,  and  their  subsequent  filling 
up  to  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  state  of  solution,  seems 
to  me  liable  to  few  objections  ;  and,  indeed,  is  quite  satisfisictory.  But 
I  have  already  given  it  somewhat  in  detail,  when  speaking  of  colum- 
nar  argillaceous  iron  ore. 

4.  Limestones.  (Nos.  205  to  216.)  When  the  black  bituminous 
shale,  that  has  been  described,  takes  into  its  composition  enough 
of  calcareous  matter  to  produce  eflfervesence  with  acids,  it  becomes 
bituminov.s  marlite.  It  is  not  very  common  in  this  sandstone  forma- 
tion. Yet  one  finds  it  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  banks  of  West- 
field  river,  in  West  Springfield ;  and  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
stratum  of  slate  in  Sunderland,  which  contains  the  best  preserved 
relics  of  fish,  is  bitumious  marlite.  Although  this  rock  contains  but 
a  small  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  yet  it  certainly  does  not 
deserve  to  be  described  as  a  distinct  rock ;  and  it  may  be  conven- 
iently mentioned  under  the  head  of  limestones. 

Strongly  fetid  limestone  occurs,  interstratified  with  the  micaceous 
sandstones  of  this  formation,  at  two  places  in  the  northwest  part  of 
West  Springfield.  At  the  most  northern  locality,  I  noticed  only  a 
single  bed  about  10  feet  thick :  but  two  miles  south  from  that  spot, 
several  beds,  not  far  apart,  may  be  seen,  associated  with  greenstone 
as  well  as  sandstone.  The  rock  at  both  places  is  of  a  dark  gray 
color  and  nearly  compact.  Its  fetid  odor  when  struck,  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  so  as  even  to  produce  nausea.  It  is  wrought  to  some 
extent  for  water  proof  cement,  and  it  answers  well.  (Nos.  213  to  215.) 

I  doubt  whether  much  genuine  bituminous  limestone  exists  in  the 
new   red  sandstone  in  Massachusetts.      Yet  when  the  bituminous 
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marlite  takes  a  large  quantity  of  lime  into  its  composition,  it  becomes 
bituminous  limestone ;  and  perhaps  some  of  this  variety  may  be  found 
in  West  Springfield.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  Southington  and 
Middletown,  Ct:  and  the  fetid  limestone,  also,  (all  of  them  connected 
with  the  new  red  sandstone,)  in  Northford,  Ct. 

At  Turner's  Falls,  on  the  north  shore,  I  found,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
stratum  of  coarse  argillaceous  limestone  a  foot  thick,  which  was 
neither  bituminous  nor  fetid:  but  the  subsequent  removal  of  the 
dam  over  Connecticut  river,  has  covered  the  spot  beneath  the  waters. 

On  the  banks  of  Westfield  river,  in  West  Springfield,  we  find  lay- 
era  of  what  appears  to  be  an  argillo-ferruginous  lime^one,  interstrat- 
ified  with  the  slate,  and  only  a  few  inches  thick.  Where  the  water 
has  laid  bare  this  rock,  it  sometimes  presents  the  whole  surface  divi- 
ded into  small  prisms  of  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter  and  length, 
whose  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  They  have 
fiinr  or  more  sides,  though  irregular,  and  their  sides  do  not  touch. 
They  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the  same  cause  as  the  septaria 
already  described ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  both  the  septaria  and  these 
layera  of  argillo-ferruginous  limestone,  might  be  employed,  as  the 
former  is  in  Europe,  for  the  preparation  of  valuable  Roman  ce- 
ment. 

From  this  sketeh  of  the  mineralogical  characters  of  this  group  of 
rocks,  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  lower  beds,  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  as  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the 
upper  ones,  which  have  been  called  a  coal  formation.  The  lower 
beds  are  distinctly  stratified,  but  rarely  slaty ;  whereas  the  upper  ones 
are  usually  so ;  although  some  varieties  of  conglomerate,  scarcely 
exhibit  any  marks  even  of  stratification.  In  the  lower  beds  is  no 
shale.  Their  color  is  almost  uniformly  some  shade  of  red :  but  as 
already  shovm,  the  upper  beds  are  of  various  colors  and  shale  is 
abundant. 

The  greater  abundance  of  granite  nodules  in  the  conglomerate  of 
the  lower  beds  of  this  formation,  than  in  that  of  the  higher  has  led 
tome  geologists  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  distinct  formations. 

But  as  a  general  principle,  it  will  not  answer  to  conclude  that  con- 
glomerate to  be  the  oldest  rock,  which  contains  rounded  masses  of 
granite.  For  a  deposite  of  granite  might  be  so  situated,  that  an  abrad- 
ing eurrent  would  tear  ofi*  large  quantities  of  it,  while  much  later 
rocks  might  flank  its  sides  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  entirely 
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protected  from  the  water.  The  recomposed  rock  hence  resulting 
would  therefore  contaiu  granite  nodules  chiefly.  Whereas  it  might 
be  that  the  later  rock  above  spoken  of,  once  covered  the  granite  and 
was  worn  away  by  an  agency  that  could  not  touch  the  granite.  Hence 
the  earlier  mechanical  rock  thus  produced  would  consist  chiefly  of 
fragments  of  the  schists.  Besides,  geologists  now  generally  admit 
that  granite  is  a  later  rock  than  most  of  the  primary  ones ;  and  some- 
times even  of  the  same  age  as  the  highest  of  the  secondary ;  since 
there  is  evidence  that  it  has  been  protruded  through  the  chalk :  and 
finally,  in  the  present  instance  some  of  the  lowest  beds  of  the  sand- 
stone under  consideration,  are  composed  of  fragments  of  the  latest  of 
the  primary  stratified  rocks  in  the  region ;  as  in  Bernardston  and 
Greenfield,  where  the  conglomerate  is  made  up  chiefly  of  argillo-mi- 
caceous  slatu. 

Extensive  ranges  of  greenstone  are  connected  with  the  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  vallefy.  But  I  need  spend  no  time  in  the  present 
state  of  geolgical  science,  to  show  that  trap  rock  cannot  be  a  member 
of  the  sandstone  formation,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  introduced. 
Its  characters  and  relative  position  will  be  described  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  unstratified  rocks. 

Topography  of  this  Formation. 

With  a  single  exception,  all  the  new  red  sandstone  hitherto  describ- 
ed in  New  England,  lies  in  that  part  of  the  valley  of  Connecticut 
river,  which  extends  from  New  Haven  to  the  north  line  of  Massachu- 
setts :  and  in  this  State  none  is  found  out  of  that  valley.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  accompanying  map,  which  marks  out  this  valley,  (Plate 
XV)  will  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  space  covered  by  this  forma- 
tion. For  the  hills  which  are  there  represented  as  bounding  the  val- 
ley, commence  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sandstone.  All  the  included 
space  is  sandstone,  except  those  ranges  of  hills  which  are  drawn 
within  the  valley,  which  are  greenstone. 

The  single  exception  above  referred  to,  embraces  a  valley  10  or  12 
miles  long,  extending  from  Woodbury  to  Southbury  in  Connecticut, 
along  a  branch  of  the  Housatonic  river.  There  we  find  the  same  va- 
rieties of  sandstone,  accompanied  by  analogous  greenstone,  as  in  the 
valley  of  tbe  Connecticut.  The  two  valleys  are  separated  by  a  high 
ridge  of  primary  rocks,  through  whicji  they  have  no  lateral  commu- 
nication. We  hence  learn  that  the  causes  which  produced  the  new 
red  sandstone  group  and  the  intruded  trap,  were  not  local  in  their  op- 
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*  eration.  In  New  York,  also,  according  to  Prof.  Eaton,*  this  forma- 
tion commences  near  Utica,  and  esrtends  250  miles  in  length.  East 
of  New  England,  no  new  red  sandstone  has  been  found  nearer  than 
Nova  Scotia,  where  it  abounds  in  gypsum.  From  the  able  descrip- 
tion of  this  rock  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Alger,  and  from  specimens 
famished  me  by  this  latter  gentleman,  I  infer  a  greater  resemblance 
between  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  group,  than  between  the 
latter  and  that  in  New  York,  and  those  farther  west :  although  of  the 
last  named  I  have  as  yet  seen  only  few  specimens. 

As  the  general  direction  of  the  strata  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  easterly, 
it  will  follow  that  the  lower  beds  of  the  group  must  occupy  the  wes- 
tern part  of  that  valley.  And  I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
greenstone  ridges  generally  separate  the  upper  from  the  lower  beds. 
In  Gill,  Greenfield,  and  on  Mount  Holyoke,  however,  the  observer 
will  see  schistose  sandstones  cropping  out  beneath  the  greenstone ; 
though  in  receding  westerly  from  the  greenstone,  he  will  find  the 
alaty  character  of  the  rock  soon  to  disappear. 

In  the  central  parts  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  from  South  Hadley 
nearly  to  Middletown,  the  shales  and  finer  sandstones  prevail  almost 
exclusively;  so  that  in  excavating  15,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  at  En- 
field Falls,  not  a  pebble  as  large  as  an  acorn  was  observed.!  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  slate  in  that  region  is  dull  red  or  chocolate; 
and  being  easily  decomposed,  it  imparts  a  like  hue  to  the  soil.  If  we 
•appose,  what  I  have  always  observed  to  be  true,  that  the  prevailing 
dip  of  the  strata  through  the  whole  valley  is  easterly,  we  Cannot  ad- 
mit, as  some  have  maintained,  that  these  finer  strata  were  originally 
deposited  in  its  central  parts,  and  the  courser  materials  on  its  borders, 
for  then  the  finer  strata  must  dip  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  towards 
its  center,  or  remain  horizontal ;  and  they  could  not  dip  under  the 
coarser  layers  on  the  east  side,  as  they  now  do.  We  ought  probablj' 
rather  to  infer,  that  the  higher  and  coarser  strata  have  been  worn 
away  from  the  central  portion  of  the  valley,  because  they  would  there 
be  more  exposed  to  abrading  agents. 

The  coarser  and  the  finer  beds  do  not,  however,  in  all  cases  occupy 
separate  portions  of  the  valley  exclusively :  but  in  many  places  they 
are  interstratified  in  almost  endless  variety.     The  section  laid  bare 

♦  Survey  of  the  Erie  Caiial.  p.  102. 

t  Mr.  A.  Smilh  on  the  Connecticut  valley.  Am.  Journal  Science.  Vol.  ^.  p.  220. 
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by  the  Connecticut,  three  miles  above,  and  nearly  a  mile  below  Tur- 
ner's Falls,  of  which  a  sketch  will  be  given  in  treating  of  greenstone, 
presents  a  good  example  for  examination.  The  coarser  varieties, 
however,  are  not  so  abundant  here,  as  at  Mount  Toby  in  Sunderland. 
On  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  opposite  Sunderland,  Deerfield 
mountain  exhibits  nearly  every  variety  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  for- 
mation. Let  the  observer  pass  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river  at  Whit- 
more's  ferry,  three  miles  north  of  Sunderland  village,  and  he  will 
land  upon  a  ledge  of  the  coarsest  conglomerate  that  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. Lying  directly  above  this,  and,  dipping  a  few  degrees  easter- 
ly, as  do  all  the  strata  of  Mount  Toby,  he  will  find  the  black  bitumin- 
ous shale  containing  impressions  of  fish  ;  10  feet  thick.  Immediate- 
ly above  this  succeeds  a  coarse  conglomerate,  scarcely  differing  from 
that  beneath,  and  forming  a  mass  200  or  300  feet  thick.  Proceeding 
southeasterly  to  the  top  of  Toby,  not  less  than  900  feet  above  the  river, 
he  will  find  numerous  alternations  of  the  coarsest  conglomerates  with  , 
the  finest  red  and  grey  sandstones;  or  rather  shales.  And  the  passage 
from  one  variety  to  the  other  is  not  in  general  gradual,  but  sudden ; 
so  that  the  line  between  the  finest  and  coarsest  materials  is  well  mar- 
ked. 

It  is  very  obvious,  in  such  cases,  that  the  finer  layers  of  the  rock 
must  have  been  deposited  in  still  waters,  and  the  coarser  materials 
have  been  the  result  of  powerful  abrading  'currents.  And  I  know 
not  a  more  difficult  point  in  the  theory  of  the  earth,  than  to  explain 
the  cause  of  so  many  and  so  sudden  changes  from  motion  to  rest  and 
from  rest  to  motion,  in  the  waters  in  which  such  rocks  were  formed. 
The  facts  might  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  these  deposites  to 
have  resulted  from  the  long  continued  action  of  a  river,  carrying 
into  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  the  ocean,  coarser  materials  during 
its  floods,  and  the  finer  sediment  at  low  water :  But  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  materials  composing  successive  layers  of  the  conglome- 
rate strata,  show  that  the  current  must  have  swept  over  and  torn  up  va- 
rious rocks  at  dififerent  times  ;  and  consequently  must  have  come  from 
various  directions  at  successive  periods  ;  except  perhaps  in  those  rare 
cases,  where  it  wore  away  the  higher  formations  entirely.  Now  we 
cannot  conceive  how  any  river  should  be  made  to  pass  over  rocks 
so  different  as  we  find  in  the  alternating  beds  of  Mount  Toby,  at  dif- 
ferent periods :  it  would  require  alterations  in  its  bed,  almost  without 
number. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  facts  in  this 
case,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  more  satisfactory.    It  seems  to  be 
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proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  various  mountain  chains 
on  the  globe  were  elevated  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  various 
epochs,  in  the  earlier  times  of  our  planet.  And  generally  these  ele- 
vations took  place  suddenly.  Now  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
trusion of  a  huge  mountain  ridge,  would  be  to  produce  a  wave  in  the 
ocean,  which  would  overwhelm  the  globe.  This  wave,  flowing  in 
every  direction  from  the  center  of  disturbance,  would  attain  its  great- 
est elevation  in  the  antipodes  of  that  center  :  and  then  there  would 
succeed  a  reflux  wave.  Nor  would  the  waters  settle  into  repose,  un- 
til several  mighty  flood  and  ebb  tides  had  succeeded.  Now  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  convince  any  one,  that  while  this  wave  was  ris- 
ing and  falling,  it  would  rush  over  any  particular  region  in  strong 
currents  ;  but  when  at  its  maximum  and  minimum  elevation,  the  wa- 
ter, for  a  considerable  time,  would  be  nearly  calm.  Consequently, 
during  the  former  periods  we  should  expect  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
depositsd  would  be  coarse ;  and  flne  (Turing  the  latter  period.  And 
as  mountains  were  raised  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  the  currents 
would  proceed  from  various  centers,  and  thus  sweep  into  the  same 
basin  the  fragments  of  different  rocks.  Such  powerful  convulsions 
could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  globe  since  man  was  placed  upon 
it ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  new  red  sandstone  was  deposited  prior 
to  his  creation,  while  the  earth  was  yet  "  without  form  and  void,"  that 
is,  a  desert  and  unfurnished  waste. 

Dip,  Direction,  and  Thickness  of  the  Strata. 

m 

Although  subject  to  local  variation  from  local  causes,  yet  the  general 
dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  of  this  formation  are  quite  obvious. 
The  direction  is  not  far  from  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  easterly  at 
an  angle  from  10**  to  20°.  Fifteen  degrees  is  probably  about  the  me- 
dium dip :  and  I  suspect  the  prevailing  direction  to  be  a  few  degrees 
east  of  north.  In  particular  places,  however,  the  dip  is  found  at  all 
angles,  from  0®  to  80°.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  vicinity 
of  Turner's  Falls ;  as  may  be  seen  on  the  section  of  that  place  to  be 
given  farther  op.  This  extraordinary  dip,  however,  appears  to  be 
easily  explicable  from  the  proximity  of  greenstone  and  granite  ;  as  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  when  I  come  to  treat  of  those  rocks.  Near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Holyoke,  also,  these  rocks  mount  up 
on  the  ridge  of  greenstone  at  an  angle  of  55°  or  60°.  Here  too  the 
direction  of  the  basset  edges  is  about  northeast  and  southwest.  The 
presence  of  greenstone  in  this  case,  also,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show, 
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will  explain  these  anomalies.  In  the  west  part  of  Westfield,  and 
near  the  center  of  Hatfield,  the  lower  beds  of  this  formation  have  a 
dip  to  the  west  of  about  10^  The  same  is  the  case  also  in  Bernards- 
ton.  In  the  north  part  of  Hadley,  I  have  observed  strata  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  dipping  10^  north.  The  probable  presence 
of  granite  at  no  great  depth  in  all  these  cases  will  readily  account  for 
these  exceptions. 

Although  the  new  red  sandstone  must  come  in  contact  with  tke 
primary  rocks  on  both  borders  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  yet  I  fasTe 
discovered  the  actual  junction  only  in  one  spot.  Half  a  mile  south  of 
the  "  Glen,"  or  Gorge,  in  Ley  den,  near  a  saw  mill,  the  peculkr 
conglomerate  made  up  of  argillo-micaceous  slate  and  quartz,  reposes 
upon  that  slate,  and  has  a  dip  to  the  south  from  20^  to  30^ ;  while  the 
slate  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  course  of  its  edges  nearly  north 
and  south.  Admitting  the  elevation  of  the  slate  subsequent  to  the  de- 
position of  the  sandstone,  the  southern  slope  of  the  edges  of  the  for- 
mer in  Leyden,  will  explain  the  southern  dip  of  the  latter  at  this  place. 

The  following  are  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
in  several  places  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  subject  to  local  deviations. 

Between  West  Springfield  and  Westfield,  along  Westfield  river, 
east  of  the  greenstone;  direction,  north  and  south ;  dip,  15^  to  20^ 
east. 

Mount  Tom,  beneath  the  greenstone ;  direction,  north  and  south ; 
dip,  15®  to  20®  east. 

Most  northerly  lime  quary,  West  Springfield ;  direction,  north  and 
south ;  dip,  15®  east. 

Rock  Ferry,  (S.  Hadley,  at  Titan's  Pier) ;  direction,  nearly  north 
and  south ;  dip,  20"  ejust. 

Sunderland;  direction,  generally  north  and  south;  dip,  between 
10®  and  15°  east  At  Whitmore's  Ferry,  however,  the  stratum  con- 
taining the  ichthyolites,  is  nearly  horizontal :  but  this  is  overlaid  by 
sandstone,  dipping  east  from  5*"  to  lO^ 

Deerfield ;  (Sugar  Loaf  and  Deerfield  mountain ;)  direction,  north 
and  south;  dip,  10«  to  15*  east. 

Do.  at  Hoyt's  quarries,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town ;  dip,  15'  to 
20*  east. 

Greenfield ;  near  the  village ;  dip,  20*  to  30*  east. 

Other  localities  might  be  cited,  but  it  seems  unnecessary.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  mentioned,  that  as  we  go  south  into  Connecticut,  where 
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the  breadth  of  this  fonnation  increases,  we  find  the  dip  to  decrease ; 
io  as  in  many  places  to  be  almost  nothing. 

Ab  to  the  thickness  of  the  formation  under  consideration,  we  have 
aoC  sufficient  data  for  forming  a  very  definite  opinion.  Perhaps, 
kowever,  we  may  obtain  a  proximate  estimate,  by  examining  an  east 
and  west  section  of  the  formation,  across  the  south  part  of  Deerfield 
moantain,  and  the  center  of  Mount  Toby.  The  following  sketch  is 
not  intended  to  be  precisely  accurate ;  but  only  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  mountains  and  the  intervening  val- 
ley, with  the  valleys  between  them  and  the  primary  rocks  on  the  east 
and  west  There  must  always  be,  as  is  well  known,  more  or  less  of 
dulOTtion  and  want  of  proportion  in  sections  of  this  kind,  where  the 
horizontal  scale  must  be  much  smaller  than  the  perpendicular  one. 


In  the  present  case,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  proper  dip  of  the  strata, 
the  valley  through  which  the  Connecticut  flows,  is  represented  too 
wide. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  section,*  that  the  strata,  both  in  Deerfield 
mountain  and  Mount  Toby,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys,  have  the  medi- 
um easterly  dip  of  the  formation  ;  that  is  about  15*,  though  on  a  con- 
•iderable  part  of  Mount  Toby  it  is  hardly  10**.  Two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river,  on  the  east  side,  may  be  seen  a  mass  of 
greenstone ;  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  constitutes  a  dyke  or  bed 


•TWb  section  (when  it  was  too  late  to  have  it  corrected,)  was  found  to  be  very 
bftdly  engraved.  The  dotted  lines  crossing  the  valley,  should  correspond  with  the 
•timta  on  the  two  mountains ;  and  the  dip  of  the  lower  beds  should  be  several  de- 

« 

greet  larger. 
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in  the  sandstone,  and  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  from  the 
lower.  Deerfield  mountain,  in  its  southern  part,  consists  entirely  of 
the  lower  beds ;  and  the  strata  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  be- 
neath the  greenstone,  correspond  in  dip  and  general  .characters  with 
those  of  this  mountain.  Mount  Toby  is  probably  not  far  from  1000 
feet  above  the  river,  and  Deerfield  mountain  varies  from  500  to  700. 
These  are  much  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut :  and  the  enquiry  immediately  suggests 
itself  to  the  geologist,  whether  the  formation  was  originally  of  this 
height  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  has  been  subsequently  worn 
away,  except  these  ridges :  or  whether  these  have  been  raised  so 
much  above  the  general  level  by  a  force  acting  beneath.  The  latter 
supposition  would  seem  most  probable,  were  it  not  for  the  proof  ex- 
hibited by  the  above  section,  that  no  peculiar  disturbing  force  has 
acted  on  these  mountains.  Had  that  been  the  case,  either  their  strata 
would  exhibit  a  different  dip  from  the  formation  generally,  or  they 
would  not  correspond  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  It  seems  to  me 
perfectly  obvious,  afler  inspecting  both  these  mountains,  that  almost 
the  only  change  their  strata  have  undergone,  was  their  original  eleva- 
tion about  10^  to  15^  along  with  every  other  part  of  the  formation. 
And  hence  we  are  compelled  to  suppose,  that  the  top  of  Mount  Toby 
exhibits  nearly  the  original  elevation  of  the  whole  formation.  For 
the  idea  that  such  insulated  peaks  and  ridges,  as  those  under  consider- 
ation, were  deposited  in  the  form  we  now  find  them,  is  perfectly  absurd. 
Further,  we  must  suppose  that  the  strata  of  Mount  Toby  originally 
extended  to  the  top  of  Deerfield  mountain ;  as  is  represented  by  the 
dotted  line  ACin  the  section.  Nay,  on  this  supposition,  all  the  strata 
of  both  mountains  may  have  extended  to  the  western  side  of  the  val- 
ley, as  at  A. 

The  inunense  period  requisite  to  wear  away  such  a  mass  of  rock 
as  this  theory  supposes  to  have  once  occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  will  seem  to  most  minds  the  strongest  objection  against 
its  adoption :  I  mean  supposing  it  to  have  been  efiTected  by  such 
causes  as  are  operating  at  present.  But  this  is  not  a  solitary  exam- 
ple, in  which  geological  phenomena  indicate  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing causes  through  periods  of  duration  inconceivably  long.  We 
may  in  this  case,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  shown,  suppose  the  occur- 
rence of  numerous  deluges  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  globe.  Still 
even  with  the  aid  of  such  catastrophes,  the  work  must  have  been 
immensely  protracted.     And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  the 
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existence  of  out  globe  through  periods  as  long  as  geological  re- 
searches require ;  since  the  sacred  record  does  not  declare  the  time 
of  its  original  creation  :  and  since  such  a  view  of  its  antiquity  en- 
larges our  ideas  of  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  respect  to  duration, 
as  much  as  astronomy  does  in  regard  to  space  ?  Instead  of  bringing 
us  into  collision  with  Moses,  it  seems  to  me  that  geology  furnishes  us 
with  some  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Atributes  and 
plans  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge. 

The  objection  of  a  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,* 
that  such  a  height  of  waters  as  would  deposite  Mount  Toby,  must 
have  produced  a  lake  nearly  to  the  upper  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  thus  have  caused  the  same  sandstone 
to  be  produced  higher  up  that  valley  than  Northfield,  loses  its  force, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  this  formation  was  deposited  before  its 
strata  were  elevated.  For  the  elevating  force  undoubtedly  changed 
the  relative  level  of  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  case,  the 
disturbing  force  must  have  acted  beneath  the  primary  rocks.  And 
besides,  we  have  good  evidence  which  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  that 
our  new  red  sandstone  was  formed  beneath  the  ocean.  We  cannot 
then  reason  on  this  subject  from  present  levels. 

If  the  preceding  statements  and  reasonings  be  correct,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  actual  thickness  of  the  new  red  sandstone  strata  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  above  the  river,  we  must  add  the  height  of  Mount 
Toby  above  the  strata  seam  E  H^  to  the  height  of  Deerfield  moun- 
tain ;  that  is,  B  Eio  E  S^^C  N.  It  certainly  will  not  exceed  the 
truth  to  call  B  E  800  feet,  and  E  S  400 -« 1200,  the  thickness  of  the 
strata  above  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut.  In  no  place,  that  I  know 
of,  has  this  river  cut  through  the  sandstone :  and  hence  we  are  al- 
most entirely  destitute  of  means  of  ascertaining  the  thickness  of  the 
strata  beneath  the  river.  If  the  primary  strata  have  the  same  slope 
beneath  the  sandstone,  as  above  it,  this  rock  cannot  be  less  than 
1000  to  2000  feet  thick,  beneath  the  river,  or  N  D.  But  this  is  little 
better  than  conjecture ;  both  because  the  slope  of  the  primary  strata 
is  very  unequal  in  difierent  places,  and  because  probably  the  surface 
beneath  the  sandstone,  is  as  uneven  as  it  is  in  other  primary  valleys ; 
which  is  evinced  by  the  curved  structure  of  the  sandstone  strata  in 
some  places. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  Report  I  have  described  the  cave  and 
fissure  in  Sunderland,  as  having  been  produced  by  the  wearing  away 
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of  the  iaferioi  schistose  strata,  probably  by  water.  There  is  another 
(act  which  the  observer  will  notice  in  Tarioui  places  on  the  western 
declivity  of  Toby.  The  thick  sandstone  and  conglomerate  strata  are 
often  arranged  in  steps  or  terraces  of  great  height  and  thickneea. 
At  first  view  the  mountain  would  seem  (o  have  been  etevaied  by  suo- 
ceseive  throes  of  some  internal  force ;  each  paroxysm  throwing  up 
the  central  part  of  the  mountain  higher,  and  higher,  so  as  to  prodoce 
these  offsets.  But  there  is  too  much  regularity  in  the  strntlficatioa 
to  admit  of  such  a  supposition.  I  should  rather  impate  this  terraced 
structure  to  the  action  of  those  cmrentB  of  water  which  have  exca- 
vated the  valley  of  the  ConnecticuL  The  rock  exhibits  occasionally 
cross  seams  of  stratification,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of 
the  layers ;  hence  currents  of  water,  frosts,  Ac.  wonid  remove  suc- 
cessive portions  as  wide  as  these  cross  strata.  On  some  of  the  ter- 
races huge  masses  of  the  rotk  yet  remain,  raised  from  their  oiiginal 
bed  and  irregularly  mixed,  but  not  fiir  removed. 

It  will  be  seen  on  the  accompanying  geological  map,  that  the 
greenstone  ridge  which  is  marked  in  Sunderland,  crosses  the  Connec- 
ticut in  the  north  part  of  that  town  and  then  forms  its  western  shore 
as  for  north  as  Gill.  The  section  that  has  just  been  given  crosses  the 
Connecticut  a  little  south  of  the  place  where  the  greenstone  crosses 
the  river ;  and  consequently  the  greenstone  is  represented  as  on  the 
east  aide  of  the  river  with  the  sandstone  beneath  and  above  it  But 
north  of  the  place  where  the  greenstone  crosses  the  river,  through  the 
the  whole  extent  of  Montague  and  DeerGeld,  the  following  section 
represents  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  rocks. 


Now  I  cannot  but  regard  this  fact  as  some  evidence,  that  the  val- 
ley between  Deerlield  mountain  and  Toby,  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
excavated  by  water.     For  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  so  deep  a  gorge 
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should  have  been  produced  in  this  greenstone  ridge,  or  dyke,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  its  protrusion:  certainly  not  without  causing  great  disturbance 
in  the  adjoining  strata ;  of  which  I  have  seen  no  traces.  The  con- 
tinuity of  this  ridge  is  uninterrupted ;  as  are  the  dip  and  direction  of 
the  sandstone  strata.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  this  valley,  and  espe- 
ckdly  the  contour  of  Sugar  Loaf,  correspond  with  the  idea  of  ezcava* 
lion  by  water.  The  rocks  in  place  too,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  bear  the  marks,  in  numerous 
grooves,  of  powerful  abrading  agents. 

If  such  an  hypothesis,  however,  be  admitted,  this  work  must  have 
been  performed  while  the  region  under  consideration  was  in  a  state 
quite  different  from  what  it  is  at  present ;  and  probably  by  other 
streams  than  the  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries.  For  I  have  in  an- 
other place  attempted  to  show,  that  these  streams  have  not,  to  any 
great  extent,  evcavated  their  own  beds :  although  the  reasoning  which 
proved  this  position,  would  not  apply  to  the  valley  between  Toby  and 
Deerfield  mountain,  except  by  way  of  analogy.  If  water  did  exca- 
vate that  valley,  probably  it  was  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  since  no  change  of  conse- 
quence has  taken  place  in  the  surface,  (I  mean  by  elevation  or  subsi- 
dence,) subsequent  to  that  period:  whereas  some  change  of  this  kind 
must  have  taken  place  since  the  excavation  of  this  valley,  if  other 
streams  than  the  Connecticut  and  it  tributaries  performed  the  work. 

Bat  enough,  and  probably  more  than  enough,  upon  a  subject  which 
is  obviously  involved  in  great  obscurity.  I  confess  that  the  position 
which  I  have  taken,  and  the  reasoning  which  I  have  advanced,  do 
not  satisfy  my  own  mind :  but  at  present  I  can  offer  nothing  better. 

Mineral  Contents. 

Copper. 

The  veins  of  Copper  ore,  occurring  at  the  junction  of  this  forma- 
tion with  the  greenstone,  are  the  most  interesting  mineral  treasure  of 
the  new  red  sandstone.  Here  arc  found  several  species  :  viz.  the 
pyritous  copper,  red  oxide,  and  green  carbonate :  and  several 
masses  of  native  copper,  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, which  propably  originated  in  these  veins.  They  are 
quite  nimierous  from  New  Haven  to  Northfield,  and  not  unfrequently 
extend  into  both  rocks,  the  sandstone  and  the  greenstone.  Their 
gangne  is  sometimes  sandstone,  sometimes  trap,  and  sometimes  sulphate 
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of  bar3rta.  On  the  most  southern  of  the  islands  at  Turner's  Falls, 
the  gangue  of  the  pyritous  copper  is  a  brecciated  sandstone,  the  vein 
crossing  the  regular  strata ;  though  coinciding  with  them  in  direction. 
That  is,  both  run  nearly  north  and  south ;  but  while  the  slate  dips 
about  45*  easterly,  the  vein  dips  westerly.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
intrusion  of  the  copper  ore  had  broken  a  portion  of  the  sandstone 
into  fragments,  and  the  materials  had  been  partially  melted,  so  that 
on  cooling,  a  chemical  union  took  place  between  them  and  the  walls 
of  the  vein.  On  the  edges  of  the  sandstone  strata,  for  several  feet 
and  even  rods,  around  this  vein,  may  be  seen  numerous  crystals  of 
lenticular  carbonate  of  iron.  (No.  240) 

All  the  veins  of  copper  ore  in  the  formation  under  consideration, 
run  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them : 
that  is,  nearly  north  and  south ;  indicating  some  common  cause  from 
which  they  originated. 

The  vein  of  pyritous  and  the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  half  a 
mile  below  Turner's  Falls  in  Greenfield,  afibrds  a  good  example,  at 
low  water,  of  the  passage  of  the  vein  through  the  trap  and  the  sand- 
stone. Although  it  has  not  been  explored,  veing  of  sulphate  of  bary- 
ta, sometimes  several  inches  wide,  and  accompanied  by  copper,  may 
be  seen  passing  into  both  rocks.  The  trap  is  that  variety  denominated 
loadstone;  the  base  being  apparently  indurated  clay.  The  red  slaty 
rock  connected  with  the  trap,  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  slate, 
sometimes  a  little  micaceous.  As  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  this 
vein  is  perpendicular ;  and  as  it  passes  northerly  into  a  lofty  hill  of 
trap,  it  might  in  that  direction  be  advantageously  explored.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  laid  out  here,  would  probably  determine  the  value  of 
the  vein. 

I  have  put  down  a  second  copper  vein  on  the'  map,  a  mile  or  two 
south  of  the  one  just  described.  I  did  it  on  what  I  thought  good  au- 
thority;  but  subsequent  examination  has  led  me  to  'doubt  whether  it 
has  an  existence ;  although  I  am  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  overlook 
such  a  locality  without  a  guide. 

The  copper  ore  in  Granby.Ct.  (called  the  Simsbury  Mines,)  ap- 
pears so  far. as  it  has  been  explored,  to  be  a  bed  lying  entirely  be- 
tween layers  of  sandstone,  which  dip  to  the  east  a  little  more  than 
20°,  and  running  between  north  and  south,  and  northeast  and  south- 
east. The  red  oxide  is  the  principal  ore,  sometimes  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  green  carbonate.  The  gangue  appears  to  be  gray  sand- 
stone.    Since  this  mine  has  been  reopened,  about  a  thousand  tons  of 
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good  ore  have  been  obtained.  A  new  adit  is  now  in  progress,  which 
will  strike  the  bed  of  copper  ore  about  200  feet  below  the  sur&ce. 

Although  nothing  but  sandstone  is  found  where  this  bed  of  ore 
crops  out,  yet  a  greenstone  ridge  appears  a  few  rods  distant,  and  the 
•dip  of  the  bed  is  towards  the  greenstone,  and  must  therefore  pass  un- 
der it,  or  intersect  it. 

Native  copper  has  been  found  in  small  pieces  at  this  mine. 

Coal. 

li  has  long  been  known  that  coal  was  found  in  the  sandstone  of 
Connecticut  valley :  and  on  this  fact  mainly  has  the  opinion  been 
based,  that  a  real  coal  formation  exists  there.  But  I  think  I  have 
satisfactorily  shown  that  this  formation  must  be  referred  to  the  new 
red  sandstone  group.  Yet  if  this  be  admitted,  shall  we  infer  that 
there  is  no  hope  that  it  may  contain  coal  in  such  quantity,  and  of  such 
quality,  as  to  be  useful  for  fuel  ?  A  few  years  ago,  geologists  would 
have  peremptorily  decided  this  question  in  the  affirmative :  but  in 
the  present  state  of  their  science,  it  seems  to  me  we  may  at  least 
reasonably  hesitate,  and  perhaps  draw  a  central  y  inference.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  all  coal  has  a  vegetable  origin ;  and 
that  simply  by  the  long  continued  action  of  water,  under  certain  cir- 
fltances  vegetable  matters  pass  into  the  state  of  peat,  next  into  lignite, 
then  into  bituminous  coal,  and  finally  into  anthracite :  though  this  last 
substance  more  commonly  perhaps,  results  from  tbe  action  of  heat  on 
bituminous  coal :  and  if  the  heat  be  powerful  enough,  even  plumbago 
may  be  produced ;  "  as  wood  has  been  (says  Dr.  Macculloch,*)  in 
my  experiments,  and  as  coal  is  daily,  in  the  iron  furnaces."  Such 
a  change  he  found,  in  one  case  at  least,  produced  upon  common  coal, 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  trap  dyke :  hence  he  reasonably  infers,  **  that 
even  the  plumbago  of  the  primary  strata,  no  less  than  the  anthracite, 
might  as  well  have  originated  in  vegetables,  as  that  each  of  these 
should  owe  an  independant  origin  to  elementary  mineral  carbon.'' 

According  to  this  theory,  why  may  we  not  hope  to  find  large 
quantities  of  workable  coal  in  any  formation  where  we  find  it  in 
small  quantities  ?  For  the  same  causes  that  could  produce  it  in  thin 
beds,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  adequate  to  the  production  of 
large  masses.  Anthracite  is  found  in  almost  every  rock  from  lias  to 
gneiss ;   and  bituminous  coal  occurs  in  the  oolitic  and  new  red  sand- 
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stone  series,  as  well  as  in  the  proper  coal  measures.*  True,  so  &r 
as  we  yet  know,  the  coal  measures  contain  the  principal  deposites  of 
the  latter  species  in  Europe ;  and  perhaps  in  this  country :  though  I 
do  not  admit  that  our  bituminous  coal  fields  have  yet  been  certainly 
identified  with  those  in  Europe.  But  who  knows  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  new  red  sandstone  was  deposited,  might 
not  have  been  such  as  to  produce  extensive  masses  of  coal  ?  This 
would  not  constitute  so  great  a  dilTerence  between  our  new  red  sand- 
stone and  that  in  Europe,  as  the  almost  entire  absence  in  the  former 
of  gypsum  and  rock  salt ;  minerals  which,  on  the  eastern  continent, 
are  regarded  as  eminently  characteristic  of  this  formation.  In  Eng* 
land,  it  is  true,  no  coal  has  been  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone :  and 
on  the  European  continent,  only  occasionally  in  thin  seams :  but  it 
has  been  recently  ascertained,  that  the  Brora  coal  field  in  Scotland, 
which  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  coal  field  of  the  eastern 
Moorlands  of  Yorkshire  in  England,  and  not  improbably  of  that  of 
Tecklenburg — Lingen  in  Prussia,  is  contained  in  the  lias  ;t  a  forma- 
tion which  lies  above  the  new  red  sandstone :  and,  therefore,  ev- 
ery presumption  is  in  favor  of  finding  coal  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone ;  since  this  lies  between  the  lias  and  the  real  coal  measures. 
This  conclusion  is  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  Hum- 
bolt,  Daubuisson,  and  other  able  geologists,  consider  the  red  sand- 
stone group  and  the  coal  measures  as  belonging  to  the  same  forma- 
tion.J  All  these  facts  prove,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  was  a  hasty  gen- 
eralization Vhich  limited  workable  coal  to  the  coal  measures;  and 
that,  therefore,  we  should  not  be  prevented  from  searching  for  coal  in 
the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

The  coal  in  this  rock  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin  veins  and  irreg- 
ular nodules,  which  are  rarely  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  In 
almost  every  instance,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  carbonization 

*  See  Brong'niart's  Tableau  de  la  Succession  at  de  la  Disposition  des  Terrains  et 
Roches,  &,c,  Paris,  1829.  Also  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales,  Vol.  1.  p.  329.  Al.  Brongniart  also  describes,  as  occurring  in  the  Plastic 
Clay  Formation  of  Mount  Meissner  in  Hesse,  "  a  true  anthracite  —  that  is  to  say, 
a  dense  carbon  without  bitumen,  sometimes  with  a  dull,  sometimes  with  a  shining 
fracture.  We  here  find  a  thicker  bed  of  compact,  solid  bituminous  carbon,  hav- 
ing a  nearly  straight  fracture,  burning  with  facility,  and  presenting  many  of  the 
characters  of  true  coaL" — Phil.  Mag.  vol.  2.  N.  Series,  p.  108. 

t  PhUoBOphical  Magazine,  vol.  2.  N.  Series,  p.  101. 

t  De  la  Beche's  Geological  Manual,  2d  Edition,  (London,  1832.)  p.  405. 
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of  a  single  plant,  whose  fonn  can.be  distinctly  traced ;  though  it  is 
always  broken  into  fragments,  whose  length  rarely  exceeds  two  feet. 
At  Whitmore's  ferry,  in  Sunderland ;  in  the  north  part  of  South  Had- 
ley,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  Westfield  river  in  West  Springfield, 
the  coal  is  highly  bituminous ;  though  least  so,  at  the  last  named  local- 
ity. But  at  Turner's  Falls,  in  Gill ;  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine, 
tad  at  Enfield  Falls,  (Connecticut,)  it  is  anthracite.  At  the  junction 
of  this  same  formation  with  the  greenstone  at  Berlin,  in  Connecticut, 
Dr.  Percival  has  described  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  penetrating  the 
gieensCon^  He  says,  however,  that  "  it  more  usually  has  the  ap- 
poarance  of  cinders  so  mixed  up  with  siliceous  matter  as  to  be  hardly 
eombustible." 

It  becomes  an  interesting  enquiry,  whether  local  circumstances 
will  enable  us  to  explain  why  the  coal  at  some  of  these  localities  is 
bituminous,  and  at  others  anthracita  **  We  know,"  says  Prof  Al. 
Brongniart,*  "  that  the  coal  which  is  in  contact  with  the  veins  or 
dikes  of  basanite,  or  trap,  that  traverse  it,  and  that  which  approaches 
masses  of  porphyry,  is  less  bituminous  than  other  portions  of  the  bed, 
and  that  it  even  loses  all  its  bitumen,  and  in  passing  to  the  state  of 
anthracite,  exhibits,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  vitreous  texture,  &c."  Few 
geologists  will  now  doubt  but  the  proximity  of  granite  produces  a 
similar  efiect.  Now  at  Turner's  Falls  we  know  that  a  large  mass  of 
tiap  is  not  far  from  the  coal ;  and  at  Southampton,  that  granite  is  still 
nearer ;  and  hence  we  should  expect  the  coal  at  these  places  to  have 
lost  its  bitumen.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  the  proximity  of  either 
of  these  rocks  to  the  coal  at  Enfield  Falls ;  though  ignorant  of  its 
particular  location.  At  Sunderland  and  South  Hadley  the  trap  is  so 
tut  distant,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  bitumen.  The  existence 
of  bituminous  coal,  however,  in  the  trap  at  Berlin,  Ct.  is  quite  re- 
markable :  and  the  &ct  that  a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  psuedo-^ 
cinders,  proves  that  heat  does  not  necessarily  drive  out  the  bitumen., 
The  contorted  condition  of  the  strata  at  the  locality  of  coal  in  West 
Springfield,  renders  it  quite  probable  that  trap  rock  exists  a  short  dis- 
tance beneath  the  surface.  The  pretty  uniform  dip  of  the  strata, 
where  they  are  laid  bare  in  that  town  several  miles  in  width,  by 
Westfield  river,  is  from  15^  to  20^  east.     But  at  the  spot  just  referred 

*  Tableau  Oea  TerraiiiB,  &c.  p.  283. 
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to,  we  find  the  anomaly  which  is  here  sketched.  It  is  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  case  to  suppose  that  greenstone,  or  some  other 
igneous  rock,  has  pressed  upwards  with  such  force  between  A  and  £, 
as  to  give  the  the  strata  a  saddle  shaped  appearance  for  a  few  rods. 
(Four  rods  from  A  to  E.)  If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  we  can 
hardly  conceive,  as  in  the  case  at  Berlin,  why  the  bitumen  is  not  ex- 
pelled from  the  coal.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cases  that  have  been  men- 
tioned show,  that  something  more  than  mere  proximity  to  rocks  of 
igneous  origin  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  bituminous  coal 
into  anthracite ;  although  heat  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  agent. 

Generally  the  coal  that  has  been  described,  occurs  in  a  gray  coarse 
micaceous  sandstone.  But  at  the  locality  at  West  Springfield,  it  is 
found  in  bituminous  marlite.  At  Sunderland,  it  is  in  bituminous 
shale. 

Leadt  Zinc,  and  Iron, 

The  sulphurets  of  these  metals  occur  in  a  vein  at  the  junction  of 
the  greenstone  and  this  formation,  in  Berlin,  Ct.  as  described  by  Dr. 
Percival.  Galena  and  Blende,  I  have  observed  in  small  quantities  in 
the  fetid  limestone  of  West  Springfield,  at  Paine's  quarry,  and  blende 
at  Meachem*s  quarry.  Sulphuf^t  of  iron  is  quite  common  in  the  shale 
every  where.  Nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  also  occurs  in  the  same 
rock,  at  Turner's  Falls,  South  Hadley  Canal,  &c.  The  carbonate  of 
iron  at  Turner's  Falls,  has  been  already  described :  and  I  suspect 
No.  24 1  to  be  the  same  mineral  from  South  Hadley  Canal :  though 
it  resembles  cinnabar.  But  the  chemical  tests  do  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  mercury.  Yet  from  its  solution  in  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
prussiate  of  potash  threw  down  a  dense  precipitate  of  the  prussiate  of 
iron. 

Iron  Sand. 

Bushels  of  this  substance,  highly  magnetic,  may  sometimes  be  col- 
lected on  the  Montague  shore  of  Connecticut  river,  40  rods  below 
Turner's  Falls.     Probably  it  proceeds  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
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new  red  sandstone  at  the  falls.  Some  of  the  iron-colored  grains  are 
not  magnetic  enough  to  be  taken  up  by  the  magnet,  and  resemble 
iserine. 

Rotten  Stone. 

This  valuable  substance  cannot  probably  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
mineral,  since  in  the  present  case,  it  is  merely  fetid  limestone  that  has 
been  partially  decomposed  by  the  action  of  a  mass  of  greenstone  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  ;  or  by  some  other  cause.  It  is  found  at  Paine's 
quarry  in  West  Springfield ;  and  in  large  quantities.  Its  quality  ap- 
pears to  be  very  excellent ;  and  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  it 
deserves  attention.  It  is  found  also  at  South  Hadley  Canal,  on  the 
West  Springfield  shore ;  though  of  hardly  so  fine  a  quality,  and  in 
much  less  quantity.  It  is  not  there  associated  with  limestone.  (Nos. 
217  to  221.) 

Fibrous  Limestone,  or  Satin  Spar. 

tThe  red  and  black  shales,  as  remarked  in  another  place,  on  the 
banks  of  Westfield  river,  in  West  Springfield,  contain  numerous 
veins  of  this  substance  from  an  inch  to  a  mere  line  wide.  Sometimes 
it  forms  a  thin  seam  between  the  layers  of  ^late.  The  same  mine- 
ral occurs  along  with  the  fish  impressions  at  Sunderland.  Common 
calcareous  spar  exists  in  these  rocks  as  well  as  satin  spar. 

Concreted  carbonate  of  lime  is  frequently  found  in  this  formation. 
At  West  Springfield  I  found  it  an  inch  or  two  thick  between  the  lay- 
ers of  sandstone,  near  the  southern  bed  of  fetid  limestone.  At  the 
Sunderland  cave,  it  forms  small  and  imperfect  stalactites  on  the  coarse 
conglomerate :  and  on  the  same  conglomerate,  on  the  east  side  of 
Mount  Toby  in  Leverett,  I  found  a  large  quantity  of  it  coating  over 
a  perpendicular  wall  several  inches  thick.  (Nos.  226  to  230.) 
This  had  obviously  been  derived  from  the  conglomerate  by  water ; 
and  it  shows  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  frequent  in  this  forma- 
tion than  one  would  be  led  to  suspect  from  its  general  appearance. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

This  mineral,  as  already  remarked,  accompanies  the  veins  of  cop- 
per ore  in  the  new  red  sandstone  in  most  instances,  both  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  In  this  State,  it  is  most  abundant  at  the 
copper  veins  in  Greenfield ;  where  it  forms  veins  from  six  to  eight 
inches  wide. 
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Sulphate  of  Strontia. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  radiated  masses  upon  fetid  carbonate  of 
lime  in  West  Springfield.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  four ;  and 
before  the  blow  pipe,  it  melts  and  gives  a  slight  tinge  of  red  to  the 
flame. 

Sulphate  of  Lime. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  Davis,  that 
this  interesting  mineral  exists  in  small  quantity  on  the  banks  of  West- 
field  river,  in  West  Springfield.  I  have  found  it  also,  in  the  form  of 
selenite,  on  gray  sandstone  at  South  Hadley  Canal,  in  quite  small 
quantity.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  encourage  farther  research 
after  so  valuable  a  substance. 

In  some  of  the  seams  of  the  fetid  limestone  of  West  Springfield,  I 
have  noticed  thin  layers  of  purple  fluate  of  lime. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  Europe,  the  new  red  sandstone 
group  is  one  of  the  depositories  of  salt  and  gypsum,  as  well  as  the 
rich  mines  of  Mercury  in  Carniola :  nor  ought  it  to  be  supposed  that 
our  new  red  sandstone  has  been  examined  thoroughly  enough,  to  ren- 
der it  certain  that  the  same  minerals  do  not  exist  here. 

Organic  Remains. 

In  Europe  the  new  red  sandstone  is  rather  remarkable  for  a  paucity 
of  organic  relics.  And  the  same  seems  to  be  true  in  this  country. 
Enough,  however,  have  been  found  in  this  rock  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  produced.  And  judging  from  the  success  which  1 
have  had  in  the  few  direct  efforts  which  I  have  made  for  discovering 
the  fossils  of  this  formation,  I  predict  that  subsequent  examinations 
will  bring  to  light  many  more.  Much  obscurity  also,  rests  upon  the 
nature  of  several  of  those  which  I  have  found,  which  farther  research 
will  I  hope  remove. 

The  remains  found  in  this  formation  are  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal.    The  former  I  shall  first  notice. 

Those  fragments  of  vegetables  which  are  not  uncommon  in  certain 
varieties  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  which  present  a  thin  layer  of 
coal,  having  the  general  form  of  the  original  plant,  might  have  be- 
longed, in  some  cases  to  dicotyledonous  plants.  And  their  extremely 
broken  condition  shows  that  they  were  transported  from  a  distance  to 
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tbe  places  which  they  now  occnpjT-  Mixed  with  them,  however,  and 
much  less  broken,  we  find  impreasions  on  the  shale,  in  which  asully 
litde  vegetable  mailer  remains.  These  are  rarely  more  than  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  wide ;  but  No.  252  is  more  than  4  inches  wide, 

and  this  is  the  largest  I  have  met  with.  Theae  impressions  are 
slightly  strinled  longiiudinally:  and  probably  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
bssil  plants  Calamltet ;  possibly  lo  the  Catamites  arennccus  of  Adol- 
pho  Brongniart,*  Yet  I  have  rarely  noticed  any  distinct  articula- 
tions in  the  specimens.  Not  unfrequently  a  thin  layer  of  coal  occu- 
pies the  place  of  ibe  Tcgelabte ;  its  surface  still  exhibiting'  a  slriated 
or  furrowed  aspect.  Indeed,  I  think  it  possible  that  even  those  speci- 
mens that  arc  so  much  broken  (No.  2o3)  may  belong  to  the  same 
femily  of  plants. 

De  ia  Becbe  mentions  that  the  Lt/copodites  Sillmatmi  —  a  fossil 
plant  peculiar  to  America  —  is  found  at  Hadley  in  Connecticut. t 
No  such  town  ejdsis  in  Connecticut ;  and  I  can  have  but  little  doubt 
that  this  is  n  mistake  for  South  Hadley,  Massachnselts ;  for  I  know 
of  some  g'cnilomen  in  Connecticut,  who  obtained  some  years  ago, 
several  peculiar  vegetable  fossils  at  that  place ;  though  I  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  Professor  Silliman,  who  probably  sent  this  fossil 
to  Europe,  has  no  recollection  concerning  i(. 

I  obtained  a  single  specimen  several  years  ago  at  Sunderland,  and 
gave  a  figure  of  it  in  the  6lh  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  which  boars  considerable  resemblance  lo  the  racbis  of  tho 
voUzia  bremfotia,  when  destitute  of  fruclilicalion,  as  figured  by  Ad. 
BrongDJarl  in  the  15lh  volume  of  the  Annales  dea  Sciences,  and 
found  in  the  sandstone  formation  near  Slrasburg. 

In  some  of  the  lowest  beds  of  this  formation,  (those  which  have 
been  heretofore  called  the  old  red  sandstone,)  I  have  lately  found,  in 
Deerfield  and  Greenfield,  a  singular  petrifaction,  which  Dr.  Morton 
says,  "  evidently  belongs  to  the  fossil  genus  Fucoides,  of  which  Dr. 
Harlan  has  described  a  species  from  tho  sandstone  of  Genesee,  New 
Vorfc,  iincior  the  name  of  F.  Brongniartii.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Geology.) 
If  your  specimens  were  wcalhored,  their  sptcific  characters  would 
be  moro  obviLiiis,  and  would  probably  prove  identical  with  those  from 
Gonesee.  Or.  Ilarhm.  however,  has  used  a  specific  name  already  in 
u»;  for  Among  British  fossils,  there  ia  a  F.  Brongniartii  enumerated 
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in  Woodward's  Catalogue,  1830  ;  which  species  is  figured  in  Man- 
telPs  Geology  of  Sussex." 

This  Fucoides  varies  in  size  from  one  tenth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  diameter.  More  commonly  it  runs  through  the  rock  in  a  direction 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  laminsE; ;  in  which  case  it  is  considerably 
flattened.  Sometimes  it  passes  obliquely  through  the  layers,  and 
very  commonly  crosses  them  at  right  angles ;  in  which  last  case  it  has 
a  cylindrical  form.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  specimen  of  any  considerable 
length,  that  is  not  more  or  less  curved ;  and  I  have  never  met  with 
one  that  was  branched  at  all.  I  have  noticed  specimens  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  they  may  be  much  longer  than  this,  since  I  have 
not  met  with  any  large  mass  of  rock  containing  them.  The  sand- 
stone in  which  they  are  found  is  rather  fine  and  quite  soft,  and  easily 
disintegrates.  They  occur  near  Hoyt's  quarries,  one  mile  west  of 
the  village  of  Deerfield ;  and  also  a  few  rods  south  of  the  county  jail 
in  Greenfield,  close  by  the  stage  road. 

The  vegetable  matter  in  these  remains  is  wholly  replaced  by  sand- 
stone. By  breaking  the  specimens  transversely,  a  curious  structure 
is  revealed.  It  may  be  described,  by  saying  that  the  cylinder  is  made 
up  of  convex  layers  of  sandstone,  piled  upon  one  another :  and  I  ob- 
serve that  in  the  same  rock  all  the  specimens  have  the  convex  side 
of  these  layers  in  the  same  direction ;  so  that  on  one  side  of  the 
rock  you  will  see  numerous  button-like  protuberances,  and  on  the 
other  side  corresponding  concavities.  (No.  258.)  But  I  do  not  know 
which  side  is  uppermost  in  the  rock  in  situ.  Nor  am  I  familiar 
enough,  either  with  living  or  fossil  agamous  plants,  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  thing  remarkable  in  this  structure. 

Plate  XIII.  figs.  38  and  39  are  sketches  of  two  specimens  of 
ihis  Fucoides. 

Fossil  Trunk  of  a  Tree, 

I  saw  this  interesting  relic  several  years  ago,  in  Dr.  Smith's  col- 
lection in  Southbury,  Ct.  It  was  obtained  in  that  place  in  the  sand- 
stone formation  extending  from  Woodbury  to  the  Housatonic ;  which, 
although  separated  topographically  from  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
the  Connecticut  valley,  appears  to  possess  precisely  the  same  char- 
acters. The  specimen  to  which  I  refer  was  cylindrical,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  highly  siliceous,  and  exhibited  the  bark  very  dis- 
tinctly ;  which,  if  I  do  not  misrecollect,  was  carbonaceous.  It  was 
discovered  in  a  swamp,  and  a  laborer,  mistaking  it  for  a  stump  of  a 
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recent  tree,  struck  it  with  his  axe ;  and  being  vexed  at  the  injury  his 
instrument  received,  he  in  revenge  broke  it  abnost  to  pieces.  The 
unbroken  fragment  in  Dr.  Smith's  possession,  however,  was  several 
inches  long. 

The  circumstances  above  related,  render  it  probable  that  this  trunk, 
when  first  discovered,  stood  in  the  position  in  which  it  grew  ;  as  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  numerous  instances  in  the  sandstones  of 
Europe. 

Animal  Remains. 

About  thirteen  years  ago,  an  interesting  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
an  animal  was  made  in  digging  a  well  near  Ketch's  Mills,  in  the  east 
parish  of  East  Windsor,  Ct.  The  rock  is  a  red  conglomerate,  be- 
longing to  the  higher  part  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  exceedingly 
resembles  in  color  and  hardness  the  conglomerate  of  the  lowest  beds. 
The  workmen  penetrated  five  feet  of  soil  before  reaching  the  ifock, 
and  then  blasted  it  out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  before  reaching 

the  bones.  And  although  little  care  was  taken  to  obtain  these  in  a 
proper  state  for  examination,  and  they  were  mostly  scattered  among 

visitors  to  the  spot,  yet  the  following  facts  may  be  depended  on. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  these  bones  were  not  at  all  min- 
eralized ;  but  retained  the  color  and  other  characters  of  bones  that 
have  long  been  buried.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  were  much 
disposed  to  crumble  down.  Yet  this  was  not  universally  the  case, 
as  two  or  three  small  fragments,  still  in  my  possession,  testify.  These 
bones  belonged  to  a  vertebral  animal,  about  five  feet  long,  which  lay 
horizontally  in  the  rock ;  and  as  the  caudal  vertebrae  were  quite  nu- 
merous, projecting  in  a  curve  eighteen  inches  beyond  the  body  of  the 
skeleton,  I  suspect  these  bones  belonged  to  a  saurian  animal ;  espec- 
ially since  such  animals  have  been  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
in  Europe. 

Having  understood  that  an  individual  in  East  Windsor,  (for  his 
own  sake  I  will  not  mention  his  name,)  had  preserved  several  frag- 
ments of  these  bones,  and  finding  that  geologists  abroad  were  begin- 
ning to  doubt  whether  any  such  discovery  had  been  made,  I  traveled 
seventy  miles,  accompanied  by  an  artist,  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  take  sketches  of  the  specimens.  But  I  was  not  permitted  even  to 
look  at  them.  I  tried  to  console  myself  under  so  unexpected  a  dis- 
appointment, first,  by  reflecting  that  I  had  not  received  such  treat- 
ment any  where  else ;  and  secondly,  by  repeating  the  sentiment  — 
parvum  parva  decent. 
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Ichihyolites. 

The  remains  of  fish  have  been  found  on  bituminous  shale  and  bit- 
uminous marlite,  in  Middletown,  Ct.  at  Sunderland,  Mass.  and  also  in 
West  Springfield  and  Deerfield.  Sunderland,  however,  is  the  only 
spot  where  they  can  now  be  procured.  The  shale  there  forms  the 
bank  of  the  river  several  feet  high :  but  the  ichthyolites  are  most 
abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  which  corresponds  nearly  with 
low  water  mark.  I  have  dug  out  hundreds  of  specimens  at  this 
spot ;  though  perfect  ones  are  very  rare  to  be  obtained.  On  one 
layer  of  the  rock,  fifteen  inches  by  three  feet,  seven  distinct  impres- 
sions were  visible.  Indeed,  I  have  not  unfrequently  met  with  one 
fish  lying  across  another,  without  the  intervention  of  a  layer  of 
shale :  and  from  these  specimens,  I  can  easily  conceive  how  the  mis- 
take should  have  been  made,  that  among  the  Monte  Bolca  ichthyo- 
lites, one  fish  was  foimd  in  the  act  of  swallowing  another  I 

A  thin  layer  of  carbonaceous  matter  usually  marks  out  the  spot 
where  the  fish  lay ;  except  the  head,  whose  outlines  are  rendered 
visible  only  by  irregular  ridges  and  furrows.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, satin  spar  forms  a  thin  layer  over  the  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
being  of  a  light  gray  color,  it  gives  to  the  specimens  an  aspect  ex- 
tremely like  that  of  a  fish  just  taken  from  the  water. 

We  sometimes  find  the  specimens  a  good  deal  mutilated ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  form  of  the  fish  is  entirely  lost ;  and  the  scales 
and  fins  are  scattered  about  promiscuously :  and  this  too  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  other  specimens  that  are  entire.  Hence  we  cannot  impute 
this  mutilation,  as  is  usually  done,  to  a  disturbing  force  acting  on  the 
rock  at  the  time  in  which  the  fish  was  enveloped,  or  afterwards. 
But  if  we  suppose  that  the  fish,  as  they  died,  were  gradually  envel- 
oped by  mud,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  some  of  them  might  have 
putrified  and  fallen  to  pieces,  before  they  were  buried  deep  enough 
to  be  preserved :  or  it  might  ^be,  that  most  of  the  fish  was  devoured 
by  some  other  animal :  and  in  either  of  these  ways,  we  might  expect 
to  find  only  scattered  relics  enveloped  in  the  rock. 

The  great  resemblance  of  these  ichthyolites  to  those  found  on  the 
bituminous  slate  of  Mansfeld,  in  Germany,  has  been  already  noticed. 
Probably  all  of  them  belong  to  the  genus  Palaeothrissum.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  I  have  found  four  species.  Plate  XIV.  Figs. 
45  and  48,  are  probably  the  same  species ;  the  outlines  of  the  latter 
being  sketched,  merely  because  they  are  more  distinct  than  those  of 
fig.  45.     Forty  nine  fiftieths  of  the  specimens  at  Sunderland  belong 
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to  this  species.  Fig.  46  is  a  smaller  species ;  differing  very  deci- 
dedly from  the  first,  but  very  rarely  met  with.  Fig.  44  is  still 
smaller ;  the  scales  being  minute,  and  I  have  found  only  one  speci- 
men of  it.  The  fish  in  this  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  xlrawing, 
appears  not  to  have  lain  upon  its  side,  as  they  generally  do,  when  it 
was  enveloped  in  the  rock.  There  is  occasionally  found  a  specimen 
of  greater  length  than  any  which  are  sketched ;  and  yet  the  scales 
are  smaller  than  those  on  fig.  45  :  I  suspect  this  to  be  a  fourth  spe- 
cies :  but  I  have  no  specimen  sufficiently  perfect  to  permit  a  drawing 
to  be  taken. 

Mollusca, 

The  only  molluscous  animal  which  I  have  detected  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation,  was  found  in  rolled  masses  in  Amherst :  and 
the  only  specimen  at  all  distinct,  is  sketched  on  Plate  XL  Fig.  17; 
and  belongs  to  the  College  collection  in  that  place.  Although  much 
broken,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  is  an  ortJyocera.  For  a  long 
time  I  supposed  the  rock  containing  this  mould,  was  a  wacke-like 
trap :  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  is  a  micaceous  sandstone,  more 
indurated  than  is  common.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  should 
hereafter  appear,  that  the  vicinity  of  Turner's  Falls  is  the  spot  from 
which  this  specimen  originated. 

At  those  falls  I  obtained  the  specimen  No.  282,  on  whose  surface 
are  some  prottlberances  that  much  resemble  a  univalve  shell :  but 
they  may  be  concretions. 

Zoophyta, 

Under  this  head  I  introduce  a  remarkable  organic  relic,  which  I 
recently  discovered  on  the  brown  shale,  or  rather  fine  micaceous 
sandstone,  on  the  banks  of  Westfield  river,  (generally  called  Agawam 
river  near  its  mouth,)  in  West  Springfield.  It  is  characterised  by 
grooves  and  correspondent  ridges,  which  sometimes  ramify,  and  by 
small  somewhat  polygonal  reticulations,  which  cover  the  entire  sur- 
£ice  of  the  shale  as  far  as  the  grooves  extend.  (Nos.  264,  265.) 
These  reticulations  are  rarely  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  they  diminish  in  size  as  we  approach  one  extremity  of 
the  impression.  No  animal  or  vegetable  matter  remains  upon  the 
shale,  yet  the  grooves  and  the  reticulations  are  quite  distinct.  Plate 
XIII.  Figs.  34  and  35,  are  sketches  of  this  organic  impression  ;  the 
latter  showing  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  net  work,  towards  one 
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extremity.     The  reticulations  and  grooves  are  of  the  natural  size  in 
both  figures. 

I  found  this  impression  on  the  north  bank  of  Westfield  river,  in 
the  west  part  of  West  Springfield.  The  shale  containing  it  passed 
on  one  side  under  the  river  ;  the  impression  still  continuing  in  that 
direction,  as  far  as  the  rock  could  be  examined.  On  the  other  side, 
that  is,  northerly,  I  found  it  to  extend  eleven  feet,  and  at  least  two 
feet  in  width ;  nor  did  the  margin  of  the  specimen  appear  in  any 
direction.  More  recently  the  spot  has  been  visited  by  Solomon  La- 
throp,  Esq.  of  West  Springfield,  who  has  uncovered  the  impression 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  at  least  four  feet  in  width.  Towards  the 
north,  he  found  the  reticulations  to  become  finer,  until  at  length  the 
impression  ceased  to  appear  in  that  direction ;  but  how  much  farther 
it  extends  under  the  river  he  could  not  ascertain.  And  he  says, 
"  how  much  wider  the  impression  is  (than  four  feet,)  I  cannot  tell, 
but  should  presume  several  feet."  Thus  we  ascertain  the  existence 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  relic  at  least  eighteen  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide !  and  it  may  occupy  twice  or  thrice  that  extent ! 

But  which  is  it,  animal  or  vegetable  ?  I  have  searched  in  vain 
for  any  thing  resembling  it  in  Brongniart*s  Vegetaux  Fossiles^  in 
Parkhurst's  Organic  Remains,  and  in  all  other  descriptions  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  within  my  reach.  But  the  reticulations  certainly  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  on  some  existing  species  of  Gorgonia, 
or  sea  fan :  to  the  G.  reticulata,  for  example,  as  figured  in  Rees'  Cy- 
clopedia ;  although  in  this  species  we  see  nothing  that  could  have 
produced  the  grooves  so  obvious  on  the  fossil.  The  fossil  Gorgoniae, 
also,  as  figured  by  Goldfuss,  especially  the  G.  ripistena  and  infundi- 
buliformis*  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  impression  from 
West  Springfield :  but  these  species  are  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Yet  some  of  the  existing  species  "  in  deep  bays,  and  similar  situa- 
ations  of  the  sea,  no  less  favorable  to  their  growth  and  increase,  at- 
tain to  the  gigantic  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  and  from  their 
number  as  well  as  magnitude;  their  remarkable  ramose,  and  foliated 
or  flabelliform  appearance  ;  interwoven  structure,  or  coral-like  tex- 
ture, form  a  conspicuous  portion  of  those  vast  sub-marine  "  groves  of 
coral "  that  are  sometimes  seen  by  navigators  in  the  hotter  regions 
of  the  globe." t 


•  Petrifacta  PUte  VII,  fig.  2,  and  Plate  X,  fig.  1. 
t  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  Art.  Gorgonia. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  inter- 
esting relic  must  have  been  an  enormous  Grorgonia.  True,  no  dis- 
covery has  yet  been  made  of  the  central  stem :  but  who  knows  that 
the  shale  has  yet  been  explored  iKt  enough  in  width  to  discover  it. 
K  so,  this  specimen  may  yet  be  found  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
width!* 

Plate  XIII,  fig.  36,  is  a  sketch  of  an  impression  found  in  the  same 
shale,  only  an  inch  or  two  higher  up  in  the  rock.  (No.  256.)  It 
scarcely  difiers  from  the  others,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  reticu- 
lations. Mr.  Lathrop,  who  sent  me  this  specimen,  could  discover 
none  of  these.  But  I  have  noticed  that  frequently  the  reticulations 
are  attached  to  a  very  thin  layer  of  shale,  which  easily  cleaves  off 
and  leaves  an  impression  precisely  like  that  in  the  figure.  Hence  I 
sospect  that  these  reticulations  will  be  found  connected  with  the 
grooves:  although  I  can  easily  conceive  of  different  species  in  which 

the  net  work  should  be  absent.  And  Mr.  Lathrop  says,  that  such  as 
are  represented  in  the  figure  are  quite  abundant,  not  only  at  the  spot 

mentioned  above,  but  also  half  a  mile  nearer  the  village  of  West 
Springfield,  where  he  says,  **  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  edge  appeared  serrated." 

On  the  surface  of  the  same  shale,  along  the  same  river,  we  find 

*  While  the  proof  sheet  of  thia  pag'e  was  under  ezaminatioD,  I  received,  througch 
ihft  kindness  of  Professor  Silliman,  Mr.  Witham*s  "  Observations  on  Fossil  Vege- 
tables," Edinburgh,  1831 ;  and  his  "  Description  of  a  Fossil  Tree  in  the  Quarry  at 
Craigleith  ^*  Edinburgh,  1833 ;  and  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  resemblance 
bttween  several  of  the  drawings  in  those  works,  and  those  which  I  have  presented 
9i  the  fossil  described  in  the  text.  But  Mr.  Witham's  drawings  represent  sections 
—  mostly  transverse  —  of  fossil  trees  as  seen  through  the  microscope ;  and  there- 
fere,  the  specimens  from  which  they  were  taken,  cannot  be  remotely  allied  to  the 
fossil  at  West  Springfield,  which  consists  simply  of  an  impression  upon  shale. 

Professor  SiUiman  has  kindly  given  me  his  opinion  in  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  sandstones  in  the  Connecticut  valley  :  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  insert 
it  here.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  more  confident  than  I  am  of  the  existence  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in 
tBis  valley ;  while  I  merely  say,  that  I  have  not  evidence  enough  of  its  existence 
to  justify  me  in  marking  it  on  the  map.  Professor  SiUiman,  I  trust,  will  excuse 
the  liberty  which  I  take  in  copying  his  opinion  from  a  private  letter,  since  it  is  the 
opinion  of  one  who  examined  this  subject  much  earlier  than  myself,  and  who,  in 
my  earliest  as  well  as  latest  geological  pursuits,  I  have  always  regarded  as  my 
coonseUor,  patron,  and  friend. 

"My  impression  is,"  says  he,  "that  both  the  old  and  the  new  red  sandstone  ex- 
ist in  the  great  formation  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut :  that  the  old  lies  the 
lowest,  and  is  palpably  (at  least  here)  granite  ruins  :  that  the  new  lies  higher  in 
the  series ;  and  that  the  coal  formation  may  come  between  them  as  elsewhere." 
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irregularly  ramified  masses  of  flint,  or  siliceous  slate,  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  could  not  resist  the  impression/  that 
this  siliceous  matter  may  have  taken  the  place  of  a  zoophyte:  al- 
though I  have  seen  no  certain  evidence  of  organization.  (No.  267.) 
But  if  the  specimens  that  have  been  described  are  Gorgoniae,  there 
is  certainly  presumptive  evidence  that  other  zoophytes  would  be  found 
in  the  same  rock. 

Radiaria, 

Under  this  name  I  have  a  specimen,  perhaps  still  more  remarkable 
than  the  last,  to  introduce.  It  is  from  the  fetid  limestone  in  West 
Springfield.  Plate  XII.  Figs.  29,  30,  32,  and  33,  are  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  this  petrifaction, 
which  I  have  hitherto  discovered.  Fig.  33  exhibits  its  most  common 
form.  This  is  composed  of  numerous  cylindrical  bodies,  usually 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  several  inches  long,  running 
in  a  parallel  direction  through  the  limestone.  On  breaking  them 
transversely,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  concentric  layers  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  of  various  shades  of  color ;  the  outside  of  the  external 
layers  (and,  indeed,  more  or  less  so  of  the  others,)  being  covered 
with  small  warty  protuberances ;  but  showing  no  marks  of  trans- 
verse septa.  Not  unfrequently  a  small  perforation  occupies  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cylinder ;  and  at  other  times  it  is  occupied  by  calcareous 
spar,  which  probably  entered  by  infiltration.  A  radiated  structure  is 
sometimes  not  obvious :  but  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  it  is  evident 
when  specimens  are  newly  fractured  crosswise.     (Nos.  268  to  277.) 

Fig.  32  exhibits  one  of  these  cylinders,  terminated  by  a  spheroidal 
head,  and  covered  over  with  the  warty  protuberances  that  have  been 
,  mentioned. 

Sometimes  these  cylinders  enlarge  and  several  of  them  (frequently 
three)  become  united,  so  that  the  outer  layers  enclose  the  whole :  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  tiumerous  small  cylinders  become  united 
in  this  manner,  and  form  a  rather  confused  mass  in  the  center,  sur- 
rounded, however,  by  distinct  layers.  In  this  case  a  great  enlarge- 
ment takes  place,  as  in  Fig.  29.  The  lower  part  of  that  specimen, 
which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  sketch,  exhibits  numerous  small  and  dis- 
tinct tubes,  which,  by  extending  an  inch  or  two,  become  blended  in 
the  confused  mass  that  occupies  the  central  parts,  as  seen  on  the  up- 
per surface  in  this  figure. 
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The  appearance  of  a  concretionary  structure  is  so  marked  in  some 
8pe<;^nens,  that  one  or  two  geologists,  for  whose  opinions  I  entertain 
a  high  respect,  have  even  suggested  whether  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance be  a  real  petrifaction ;  and  enquired  whether  it  may  not  be  of  a 
nature  similar  to  the  columnar  limestone,  described  by  Capt.  Bonny- 
castle  with  a  plate,  in  the  20th  volume  of  the  Am.  Journal  of  Science. 
Judging  from  the  plate,  as  well  as  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of 
that  limestone,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  specimens  from  Springfield  are 
ikf  a  very  different  character,  and  exhibit  far  more  marks  of  organic 
aCructure.  Indeed,  I  cannot  doubt  but  they  are  real  petrifactions ;  but 
having  examined  Goldfuss'  Petrefacta,  Miller's  Crinoidea,  Sowerb^s 
Bfineral  Conchology,  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  &c.  I  can  find  ^ 
no  fossil  resembling  these.  Yet  I  doubt  not  but  some  one  more  con- 
versant with  this  subject,  will  be  able  to  refer  them  to  their  proper 
place.  General  analogies  only,  have  led  me  to  regard  them  as  hav- 
ing resulted  from  the  petrifaction  of  radiated  animals :  though  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  they  are  not  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  specimens,  Nos  265  and  263,  were  obtained  from  the  shale 
that  forms  the  north  bank  of  Westfield  river,  in  West  Springfield ; 

*  and  from  their  general  aspect,  I  suspect  them  to  be  Encrini :  though 
they  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  remains  just  described.     The 

,  mineralizer  in  this  case  seems  to  be  argillo-ferruginous  limestone,  ex- 
cept the  central  part.  ^ 
Whether  the  Nos.  283,  284,  are  to  be  regarded  as  organic  relics,  I 
feel  unable  to  decide. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

The  new  red  sandstone  series  that  has  been  described,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  fragments  of  older  rocks  from  the  surrounding  region, 
must  obviously  have  been  produced  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  currents  * 
of  water,  which  first  wore  away  these  rocks,  and  then  transported 
and  deposited  the  fragments  where  we  now  find  them.  By  what 
agent  or  agents  their  consolidation  was  efiected,  we  may  not  be  able, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  to  determine.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  water,  air,  and  heat,  may  all,  under  certain 
circun)U3tances,  accomplish  this  work.  Water  may  contain  in  solu- 
tion some  cement,  say  carbonate  of  lime,  which  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  interstices  between  water  worn  fragments  and  thus  unite  them. 
Air,  it  is  also  well  known,  by  abstracting  water  from  some  of  the  ma- 
terials that  form  rocks,  docs  sometimes  eflfect  their  consolidation. 

31 
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Heat,  likewise,  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  it  be  sufficiently  powerful, 
by  producing  also  a  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  materials,  will 
harden  them  into  stone.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  red  sandstone,  all 
these  causes  may  have  conspired  to  effect  its  consolidation.  The  ex- 
istence of  beds  of  limestone  in  this  formation,  and  of  carbonate  of 
lime  diffused  through  some  varieties  of  the  shale  and  even  of  the 
coarse  conglomerates,  shows  that  deposition  from  chemical  solution 
in  water,  was  one  of  the  important  agencies  concerned  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  inclined  position  of  the  strata,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  organic  remains,  show  that  these  rocks  have  been  elevated  from 
beneath  the  water,  and  of  consequence  have  been,  at  least  in  part, 
hardened  by  dessication.  And  the  presence  of  trap  rocks  in  the 
midst  of  the  formation,  not  to  speak  of  other  proofs  of  igneous  action^ 
demonstrates  the  agency  of  heat  in  its  consolidation. 

It  will  naturally  be  enquired,  how  the  red  color,  so  characteristic 
of  the  most  important  varieties  of  this  rock,  could  l\ave  been  pro- 
duced. Uundoubtedly  it  proceeds  from  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  which, 
in  some  way,  has  been  diffused  through  the  mass.  But  whether  heat 
or  water  was  the  agent  employed,  may  be  doubtful.  We  find  on 
breaking  open  the  fragments  in  the  conglomerates,  that  the  smaller 
ones  are  penetrated  throughout  by  this  coloring  matter ;  while  the 
larger  ones  are  colored  only  to  a  certain  depth.  (See  No.  143.) 
Now,  has  the  iron  actually  penetrated  these  nodules,  or  has  water  or 
heat  changed  the  iron,  which  they  originally  contained,  into  the  pe- 
roxide ?  The  latter  supposition  appears  to  me  most  probable ;  and 
though  air  and  water  might  possibly  produce  such  a  change  to  some 
extent,  yet  I  think  we  must  call  in  the  agency  of  heat  to  explain  the 
very  thorough  manner  in  which  some  of  the  finer  sandstone^  of  this 
group,  have  been  colored  red.  For  I  doubt  whether  air  and  water 
can  do  much  in  this  process,  unless  they  also  produce  incipient  de- 
composition. 

In  another  place  I  have  advanced  an  hypothesis  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  such  sudden  and  numerous  alternations  of  the 
coarsest  and  the  finest  materials  in  this  rock  may  have  been  produced ; 
viz.  by  the  flux  and  re/lux  of  mighty  deluges,  caused  by  the  elevation 
of  mountain  chains  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Some  of  these 
waves  may  have  resulted  from  the  elevation  of  the  strata  of  the  older 
rocks  on  which  the  sandstone  rests  unconformably :  for  the  strata  of 
the  former  are  much  nearer  to  vertical ity  than  those  of  the  latter  ]  and, 
therefore,  must  have  been  raised  before  the  deposition  of  the  sand- 
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stone,  at  least  to  some  extent.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  abraded  fragments  were  transported  southerly. 
Thus, the  conglomerate  in  Greenfield  and  Bemardston,near  theargillo- 
micaceous  slate,  out  of  whose  ruins  it  was  obviously  formed,  (Nos.  137, 
138,  139,)  lies  south  of  the  parent  rock  :  though  a  stratum  of  the  slate 
might  once  have  extended  farther  south  than  at  present,  and  have  been 
worn  away  by  the  powerful  reflux  wave  which  rushed  easterly,  when 
the  Hoosac  range  of  mountains  was  elevated.  The  fragments  of  the 
conglomerate  of  Mount  Toby,  and  in  Montague,  correspond  some- 
what with  rocks  found  several  miles  to  the  north,  within  the  limits  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire :  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  rocks  also,  might  once  have  extended  farther  to  the  south  than 
they  now  do. 

It  is  an  interesting  enquiry,  whether  the  greenstone  ranges  now  ex- 
isting in  the  very  midst  of  the  sandstone  formation,  were  produced 
anterior  to  that  rock,  or  during  the  same  epoch,  or  afterwards.  In 
all  the  lower  beds  of  the  sandstone  formation,  I  have  never  found  a 
single  fragment  of  the  greenstone ;  and,  therefore,  I  infer  that  the 
latter  rock  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  deposition  of  these  beds.  Nor 
have  I  found  any  of  the  trap  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  higher  beds, 
except  a  narrow  stratum,  which  I  have  described  under  the  name  of 
trap  conglomerate;  and  which  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
greenstone  of  Tom  and  Holyoke,  so  as  to  rest  upon  them.  Green- 
stone must,  therefore,  have  existed  in  the  vicinity  before  the  formation 
of  this  conglomerate  ;  and  there  is  only  one  difficulty  in  supposing  the 
whole  of  the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley  to  have  been  pro- 
duced immediately  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  lower  beds  of 
the  sandstone.  From  some  facts  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  in  speaking  of  green- 
stone, it  would  seem  that  the  upper  beds  of  the  sandstone,  those  that 
lie  even  higher  up  in  the,series  than  the  trap  conglomerate,  have  been 
disturbed  and  elevated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  greenstone.  Hence  I 
should  infer,  that  the  greenstone  continued  to  be  produced,  until  nearly 
all  the  beds  of  sandstone  had  become  consolidated ;  and  that  probably 
the  existing  trap  ridges  were  the  latest  erupted.  From  all  these 
facts,  then,  I  infer,  that  greenstone  began  to  be  erupted  not  far  from 
the  middle  of  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone ;  and  con- 
tinued to  be  thrown  up  at  intervals,  during  the  remainder  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  sandstone  formation  was  advancing  to  its  comple- 
tion. 
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I  have  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  sandstone  formation  under  con- 
sideration was  deposited  beneath  the  ocean  and  subsequently  elevated. 
The  proof  is  quite  conclusive.  Imperfect  as  is  the  account  which  I 
have  been  able  to  give  of  the  organic  remains  in  this  group,  it  contains 
enough,  I  think,  to  settle  this  point.  To  whatever  species  the  Pa- 
coides  that  occurs  in  the  lower  beds  may  be  referred,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  a  marine  plant.  For,  says  Adolphe  Brongniart,  "these 
plants  (the  Algae,  including  the  Ulvaceae  and  Fucoideae)  grow 
almost  without  exception  in  salt  water ;  certain  Ulvae  only  being  able 
to  develope  themselves  in  fresh  water."*  This  opinion  is  still  farther 
confirmed  by  what  that  same  v^rriter  says  of  the  species  of  Fucoides 
found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Mansfeld,  in  Grermany,  including 
of  course  the  bituminous  marlite.  "  Out  of  seven  species,"  he  says, 
•*  ^ye,  to  all  appearance,  belong  to  two  genera  which  best  characterise 
marine  vegetation  in  the  torrid  zone."t  If  the  reticulated  fosail, 
which  I  have  described,  be  a  real  Grorgonia,  as  I  suppose,  it  furnishes 
another  conclusive  proof  of  the  marine  origin  of  this  formation :  for 
this  animal  is  exclusively,  marine.  As  to  the  fishes  found  in  the  shale 
of  this  formation,  Brongniart  says  that  "many  of  them  may  be  referred 
to  genera  living  commonly  in  fresh  water :  but  others  are  generally 
marine ;"  and  he  infers  from  the  other  fossils  that  occur  in  the  same 
rock,  that  it  was  deposited  in  salt  water.  Concerning  the  Paloeo* 
thrissum,  the  only  genus  of  fishes  yet  found  in  our  sandstone,  as  no 
similar  fish  is  now  known  to  exist  on  the  globe,  we  cannot  say  wheth- 
er it  was  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  except  that  the  other 
remains  foimd  in  connection  with  this,  so  far  as  we  know  their  na- 
ture, are  marine ;  and,  therefore,  we  infer  that  this  fish  was  so  too. 

This  conclusion  corresponds  with  those  that  have  been  made  in 
other  countries,  as  to  the  new  red  sandstone  group.  Every  where  it 
is  found,  when  carefully  examined,  to  have  had  a  marine  origin ; 
though  some  members  of  the  series  do  contain  fresh  water  remains, 
or  those  of  land  animals,  or  vegetables ;  and  hence  they  are  some- 
times called  fluvio-ma,rine :  that  is,  they  were  formed  in  estuaries,  or 
shallow  seas,  into  which  the  organic  products  of  the  land  and  fresh 
water  were  occasionally  borne  by  rivers.  But  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  the  Connecticut  valley,  no  fossil  has  yet  been  found,  which 
is  decidedly  of  fluvialile,  lacustrine,  or  terrestrial  origin. 
■  ■     III  .    ■■  .       <  — ^^i»^-^ 

*  Historie  dee  Vegetaux  Foeeiles,  I.  Livraison,  p.  37. 
t  Idem,  p.  43. 
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It  is  certainly  an  interesting  thought,  that  this  delightful  valley, 
iriiich  now  forms  so  charming  a  residence  for  man,  once  constituted, 
and  for  an  immense  period,  the  bottom  of  a  tropical  ocean,  where 
giganlic  Gorgoniae,  certainly  20,  and  perhaps  40  feet  high,  formed 
coral  jgroves,  and  Fucoideae  more  numerous,  flourished  The  aston- 
kking  change  brought  about  in  the  course  of  ages,  exalts  our  con- 
e^dons  of  the  wisdom  and  extent  of  the  plans  of  the  Deity ;  and 
Itdfl  us  to  anticipate  future  changes,  whenever  those  plans  require. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  tropical  ocean.  I  mean  that  its  temperature 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  which  now  washes  our 
•hores.  For  otherwise,  how  could  sea-£ins,  larger  than  any  which 
oar  tropical  seas  now  produce,  have  been  sustained.  The  fact  that 
in  early  times,  while  the  secondary  rocks  were  depositing,  the  climate 
in  high  latitudes  must  have  been  much  warmer  than  at  present,  is, 
indeed,  so  compietly  established  by  researches  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  would  be  strange  if  we  should  not  find  the  same  thing 
to  be  true  on  this  continent  But  the  few  facts  which  I:  have  detailed 
that  throw  any  light  on  this  enquiry,  all  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no 
exception  here  to  the  general  law.  New  England  certainly  had  a 
tropical  climate  when  the  ocean  that  deposited  the  new  red  sandstone 
stood  over  it  And  Adolphe  Brongniart  says,  that  two  species  of 
Fncoides,  found  in  the  limestone  of  Canada,  approach  very  near  to  a 
genus  of  these  plants  that  now  grows  only  in  tropical  seas :  a  fact 
that  tends  to  corroborate  the  views  which  have  been  presented  rela- 
tive to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  fossils  of  this  sandstone,  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  their  resemblance  to  any  now  found  living  on  the 
globe,  is  very  fiunt :  so  that  probably  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
same  genera,  much  less  to  the  same  species.  This  too  accords  with 
the  facts  that  have  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
&rther  down  in  the  series  of  rocks  we  penetrate,  the  more  unlike 
living  animals  and  plants  are  those  found  in  a  fossil  state.  And  it 
seems  to  be  now  pretty  well  established,  that  there  have  been  several 
successive  creations  and  extinctions  of  animals  and  plants  on  our 
globe,  before  the  production  of  its  present  organized  beings.  It  is 
not  certainly  ascertained  how  many  of  these  destructions  and  renew- 
als have  taken  place.  Adolphe  Brongniart  thinks  that  four  changes 
of  this  kind  are  clearly  discernible  among  fossil  vegetables.*     Hence 

*  Dictioimairc  LVilLbloiic  Nu.iurcllc,  Art.  Vugctaux  fosBailct*. 
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he  infers,  that  there  have  been  four  periods  of  vegetation  since  the 
creation ;  each  differing  from  the  other  by  a  marked  distinction  in 
the  species,  and  even  genera  of  plants,  and  in  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  different  kinds.  During  the  first  period,  the  strata,  from 
the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks  to  the  lower  part  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, were  deposited.  The  second  period  includes  the  time  during 
which  the  new  red  sandstone  series  was  forming.  During  the  third 
period,  the  vegetables  lived,  which  are  found  between  the  new  red 
sandstone  group  and  the  chalk,  including  the  latter.  The  fourth  pe- 
riod commenced  after  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  reaches  to  tlfe 
highest  of  the  tertiary  deposites.  During  each  successive  period^ 
the  vegetation  becomes  more  perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  vascular  crypto- 
gamian  plants  predominated  vastly  during  the  early  periods,  while 
dicotyledonous  and  monotyledonous  vegetables  prevailed  during  the 
last  period.  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  animals.  Those  found 
in  the  lowest  rocks  are  extremely  simple  in  their  organization,  and 
vertebral  animals,  except  perhaps  a  few  fishes,  do  not  appear  lower 
down  than  the  new  red  sandstone  ;  while  land  animals  begin  to  ap- 
pear still  higher  in  the  series. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Macculloch  appear  to  coincide  nearly  with 
those  of  Brongniart:  and  the  former  writer  takes  animals  as  well  as 
vegetables  into  the  account.  **  Thus  then,"  says  he,  "  if  these  views 
are  correct,  I  have  demonstrated  four  extinctions  of  antecedent  organ- 
ized creations ;  while  there  are  two  more  perhaps  less  satisfactorily 
proved."*  He  seems  to  be  disposed  afterwards  to  raise  this  number 
to  seven,  or  even  eight,  including  man  and  the  existing  race  of  an- 
imals. 

I  am  aware  that  such  conclusions  as  these  will  seem  to  many  at 
variance  with  the  sacred  record.  For  Moses  speaks  only  of  one 
creation  of  plants  and  animals.  But  if  it  be  only  admitted,  as  it 
seems  to  me  the  principles  of  a  just  interpretation  demand,  that  afier 
mentioning  the  original  production  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing, 
he  leaves  untouched  an  indefinite  period,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
semi-chaotic  state  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  no  difiiculty  in  reconcil- 
ing every  apparent  discrepancy.  For  during  this  long  period,  all 
those  creations,  which  the  strata  now  reveal,  may  have  taken  place ; 
and  the  animals  and  plants  thus  brought  to  light,  are  of  exactly  the 
character  which  we  should  expect  might  exist  in  a  semi-chaotic  eon- 

♦  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  2,  p.  432. 
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dition  of  the  globe.  But  of  what  possible  use,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  and  in  a  revelation  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  would  it 
ha?e  been,  to  have  given  an  account  of  the  creation  and  extinction  of 
certain  huge  ferns,  sea  weeds,  zoophytes,  and  sea  monsters,  whose 
idicB  would  be  brought  to  light,  not  till  several  thousand  years  afler- 
wards,  by  the  researches  of  geologists  ? 

80  fiir  then  from  finding  in  these  facts  and  conclusions  any  objec- 
tioiis  to  the  Mosaic  records,  I  find  in  them  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
btnevolence  of  the  Deity.  For  during  the  long  period  above  spoken 
oC  the  globe  was  evidently  preparing  for  the  residence  of  man,  and 
the  other  animals  that  now  inhabit  it.  Before  their  creation,  its  tem- 
perature was  too  high,  and  its  surface  too  liable  to  be  broken  up  by 
?oleanoes  and  drenched  by  deluges,  to  be  a  secure  and  happy  abode 
for  the  more  perfect  races  of  animals  that  now  inhabit  it.  But  it  was 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  such  animals  and  vegetables  as 
we  now  find  entombed  in  the  rocks.  The  overflowing  benevolence 
of  the  Deity,  therefore,  led  him  to  place  such  beings  upon  it ;  and 
thns  to  communicate  a  vast  amount  of  happiness,  which  seems  to  be 
a  grand  object  in  all  his  plans  and  operations.  The  vegetables  that 
existed  in  those  early  periods,  have  been  converted,  in  the  course  of 
time,  into  the  various  species  of  coal  now  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  while  the  remains  of  the  animals  of  those  times  have  become 
changed  into  limestone.  And  even  those  violent  volcanic  agencies, 
by  which  the  successive  races  of  plants  and  animals  have  been  sud- 
denly destroyed,  have  probably  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  various  metallic  veins,  very  important  to  human  happi- 
ness. And  in  all  this,  we  see  indications  of  that  same  benevolent 
foresight  and  care,  for  supplying  the  wants  of  his  creatures,  to  which 
our  daily  individual  experience  of  God's  goodness  testifies. 

I  deduce  another  moral  consideration  of  no  little  importance,  from 
the  facts  and  conclusions  that  have  been  stated.  So  constant  and 
uniform  are  the  operations  of  nature  in  general,  that  philosophy  has 
always  been  prone  to  regard  the  universe  as  a  most  curious  machine, 
set  in  motion  at  the  beginning  by  an  all-wise  being,  who  having  fur- 
nished it  with  every  thing  requisite  to  keep  it  eternally  in  play,  has 
left  it  to  run  on  in  the  prescribed  course,  without  his  interference, 
and  without  any  need  even  of  his  direction  and  supcrintendance. 
Indeed,  some  have  thought  this  machine  so  perfect,  as  to  need  no 
creating  and  superintending  Cause,  if  we  onl}'^  admit  it  to  have  been 
eternally  in  motion.     But  these  records  of  geology  show  us  that  this 
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supposed  uniformity  has  been  often  broken  in  upon.  For  if  the 
geologist  can  explain  how  the  operation  of  natural  laws  might  de- 
stroy races  of  plants  and  animals,  he  must  admit  a  special  mirac- 
alous  interference  in  the  creation  of  new  ones.  The  resemblances 
between  the  plants  and  animals  in  each  of  the  divisioils  of  the  strata, 
that  have  been  mentioned,  even  to  the  very  limits  of  each  division, 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  change  that  then  takes  place  in  their  char- 
acters, preclude  the  idea,  so  much  of  a  favorite  with  certain  philoso- 
phers, that  all  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  metamorphosis.  Now  if  we 
thus  ascertain  that  God  has  specially  interfered  with  the  operation  of 
natural  laws  in  the  instances  imder  consideration,  the  presumption  is, 
that  he  may  interfere  again,  whenever  the  good  of  his  universe  de- 
mands. Thus  do  we  get  rid  of  a  host  of  atheistical  objections,  with 
which  the  student  of  natural  theology  finds  his  path  encumbered. 
It  would  have  been  well,  if  some,  who  can  see  nothing  but  atheistical 
tendencies  in  the  principles  of  geology,  had  recollected,  before  filling 
their  pages  with  uncandid  vituperation  of  this  science  and  its  culti- 
vators,* that  it  is  the  only  science  whose  principles  could  furnish 
such  a,  refutation. 

I  have  here  entered  only  upon  the  limits  of  a  wide  field.  I  can- 
not proceed  farther.  The  great  interest  which  every  reflecting  man 
feels  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  and  the  expectation  of  being  misun- 
understood  if  I  entered  into  no  explanation,  (should  these  labors  be 
made  public,)  have  led  me  to  venture  thus  &r. 

5.    ORAYWACKE. 

This  term,  it  is  well  known,  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  in 
geology ;  and  on  many  accounts,  besides  its  cacophony,  it  would  be 
well  perhaps  to  expunge  it  from  the  science.  Yet  I  could  find  no 
term  more  convenient,  as  a  sort  of  index,  to  an  interesting  group  of 
rocks,  partly  chemical  and  partly  mechanical  in  their  structure, 
occurring  in  several  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts. 
The  varieties  included  in  the  group  are  quite  numerous ;  and  some 
of  them  exceedingly  unlike  the  others  in  composition  and  appear- 
ance. Among  them  all  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  the  ex- 
act classical  graywacke  of  Werner  can  be  found.      But  later  geolo- 

*  See  Penn's  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Hosaical  Geolo^es,  2 
rola.  8vo. 
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gists  have  given  the  term  a  much  wider  range.  **  It  designates, 
when  taken  in  a  more  general  sense,"  says  Humboldt,*  "  every  con- 
glomerate, sandstone,  and  fragmentary  or  arenaceous  rock  of  transi- 
tion formation,  that  is  anterior  to  the  red  sandstone  and  coal  forma- 
tion." "  Viewed  on  the  large  scale,"  says  De  la  Beche,t  "  the  gray- 
wacke series  consists  of  a  large  stratified  mass  of  arenaceous  and 
slaty  rocks,  intermingled  with  patches  of  limqstone,  which  are  often 
continuous  for  considerable  distances."  I  use  the  term  in  "  the  gen- 
eral sense  "  described  by  Humboldt ;  and  include  in  it,  both  the  •  gray- 
wacke group,'  and  '  the  lowest  fossiliferous  group,'  of  De  la  Beche ; 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  our  series  embraces  any  limestone.  And 
since  the  red  sandstone  does  not  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  nor  any  other  secondary  rock,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  series 
tinder  consideration,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  filling  up  the  whole 
space  between  the  red  sandstone  and  the  primary  rocks.  But  every 
geologist  who  examines  this  series,  sees  at  once  that  some  members 
of  it  must  belong  to  the  oldest  of  those  rocks  which  some  writers  de- 
denominate  transition.  For  the  lower  beds  pass  insensibly  into  pri- 
mary rocks ;  and  generally,  a  chemical  agency  is  obvious  in  their 
structure,  in  the  veins  of  quartz  by  which  they  are  frequently  trav- 
ersed, and  in  their  sub-crystalline  aspect.  There  is,  also,  a  plumba- 
ginous appearance  in  the  anthracite  found  in  these  rocks,  which  does 
not  exist,  except  in  the  carbon  of  the  older  intermedial  and  primary 
rocks,  and  which  increases  with  the  age  of  the  rock  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. The  Rhode  Island  coal  exhibits  more  of  this  character  than 
that  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  from  Worcester  appears  much  more 
like  mineral  carbon  than  either ;  which  gradation  corresponds  with 
the  opinion  I  have  adopted  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  these  several 
coal  formations. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  certain,  I  think,  that  the  formation 
under  consideration  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  series  generally  called  transition.  But  whether  it  is  pre- 
cisely identical  with  any  European  member  of  that  series,  I  suppose 
we  do  not  yet  possess  the  data  for  determining.  The  only  organic 
remains  yet  found  in  this  formation  are  vegetable ;  which  will  not 
enable  us  even  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  transition  series,  if  a  re- 
mark of  Al.  Brongniart  be  true,  that  "no  species  of  plant  has  been  found 
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in  the  transition  series,  {terrains  hemilysiens,)  which  being  peculiar 
to  that  class,  differs  essentially  from  those  found  in  the  later  rocks."* 
And  we  have  seen  that  Adolphe  Brongniart  regards  as  belonging  to 
the  first  period  of  vegetation,  all  the  rocks  below'  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. De  la  Beche  does,  indeed,  mention  that  the  crustaceous  ani- 
mal Calymene  Blumenbachii  has  been  found  at  Newport,  United 
States :  meaning,  probably,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  And  were  this 
the  fact,  it  would  be  important  in  determining  the  question  as  to  the 
transition  character  of  the  rocks  in  question ;  since,  according  to  Al. 
Brongniart,  the  trilobites  "pertain  exclusively  to  the  hemilysian 
rocks."  But  on  looking  into  the  Tableau  des  Terrains,  &c.  of  this 
writer,  (p.  429,)  from  whence  De  la  Beche  must  have  derived  his 
information,  we  find  that  he  speaks  of  Newport  as  near  Utica ;  {Leb- 
anon sur  T  Ohio,  et  Newport,  pres  Utica,  Amer.  Sept)  a  misprint, 
perhaps,  for  Lockport.  Besides,  he  describes  the  fossil  as  from  lime- 
stone, a  rock  which  at  Newport  contains  no  fossils. 

After  these  explanations,  I  trust  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  not  my 
object  to  identify  the  rocks  in  question,  with  the  graywacke  of  Eu- 
rope :  but  simply  to  describe  them  as  they  are.  And  though  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  find  that  all  our  fragmentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks 
correspond  exactly  with  those  of  other  continents,  yet  I  am  more  and 
more  inclined  to  doubt  whether  such  identity  can  ever  be  made  out. 
For  if,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  these  rocks  were  deposited 
in  the  beds  of  former  seas  and  lakes,  as  similar  ones  are  now  form- 
ing, why  should  we  not  expect  as  much  diversity  in  their  composition 
and  organic  remains,  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  we  should 
find  in  the  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  limestones,  which  would 
result  from  the  consolidation  and  elevation  of  the  sand,  gravel,  and 
calcareous  matter,  that  constitutes  the  bottom  of  existing  seas,  estua- 
"  ries,  and  lakes  ?  Should  such  a  consolidation  and  elevation  take 
place,  we  might  perhaps  find  resemblances  enough  between  distant 
strata  to  prove  them  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  the  result  of  the 
same  general  causes.  Still,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  much  in 
each  group  of  strata,  of  a  sui  generis  character,  and  not  a  few  groups 
entirely  peculiar  and  independant ;  though  produced  during  the  same 
geological  epoch.  Hence,  then,  is  it  not  best  to  direct  one's  chief 
efforts  to  give  a  correct  description  of  our  rocks,  rather  than  spend 
the  time  in  efiforts  to  identify  them  with  European  formations  ?  Many 

♦  Tableau  dca  Terrains,  p.  291. 
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writers  seem  to  feel  as  if  nothing  were  done,  until  this  identity  be 
established.  But  it  may  appear  hereafter,  that  their  labor  has  been 
almost  in  vain.  How  much  toil  and  perplexity  have  geologists  en- 
dured, in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  particular  formations 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  transition  class  of  Werner !  And  yet, 
how  few  geologists  there  are,  who  do  not  now  admit  that  there  is 
scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  foundation  for  this  class  in  nature :  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of  this  class  into  the  nomenclature,  (in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Greenough*)  like  an  attempt  "  to  increase  the  list  of  primitive 
colors  by  the  addition  of  mixed  tints,  or  the  list  of  notes  in  music  by 
telling  in  the  flats  and  sharps." 

In  the  present  case,  however,  waving  all  general  principles  such 
as  have  been  alluded  to,  I  freely  confess  that  I  am  not  thoroughly 
enough  acquainted  with  the  formation  which  I  denominate  gray- 
wacke,  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  does,  or  does  not,  correspond 
with  any  known  European  formation.  Long  and  patient  study  of  its 
organic  remains  and  relative  position,  with  the  advantage  of  resi- 
dence in  its  vicinity,  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  before  we  can  set- 
tle this  question.  On  this  account  I  regard  it  as  premature  to  des- 
cribe as  new,  any  of  its  anomalous  varieties ;  although  some  of  them 
differ  so  widely  from  the  general  type^of  the  group,  that  they  really 
deserve  distinct  names,  when  these  can  be  applied  without  the  danger 
of  encumbering  the  science  with  synonymes.  If  it  be  the  geologist's 
object  to  advance  the  science,  he  ought  to  forego  the  gratification,  and 
it  may  be  the  honor,  of  affixing  new  names  to  anomalous  rocks,  until 
they  have  undergone  a  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
very  few  of  the  rocks  in  this  country,  except  perhaps  the  primary 
ones,  have  yet  been  examined  thoroughly  enough  to  render  it  certain 
that  they  are  so  radically  different  from  those  already  described  in 
£urope,  as  to  deserve  distinct  names.  Whoever  covets  the  ephemeral 
honor  of  applying  them  thus  prematurely,  may  be  sure  that  every 
cautious  and  able  geologist  will  refuse  to  adopt  them  ;  and  regard 
them  as  more  indicative  of  self-  sufficiency  and  vanity,  than  of  scien- 
tific acumen. 

Mineralogical  Characters  of  the  Graywacke. 

This  rock  varies  in  texture  from  the  finest  argillaceous  slate  and 
shale,  through  all  the  grades  of  sandstones,  up  to  the  coarsest  con- 

♦  Greenough's  Gcolojry,  p.  '233. 
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glomerate  and  breccia.  The  imbedded  nodules  in  the  coarser  varie- 
ties, consist  of  almost  every  sort  of  primary  rock  found  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  prevailing  cement  is  argillaceous : 
'sometimes,  however,  it  is  a  paste  of  compact  feldspar,  and  at  others 
of  mica,  tale,  or  steatite.  Perhaps,  however,  a  particular  description 
of  the  distinct  varieties  of  this  group  will  convey  the  most  accurate 
ideas  of  its  characters.  I  begin  with  those  which  probably  are  most 
common,  and  most  forcibly  arrest  the  attention,  not  merely  of  the 
geologist,  but  of  the  most  unpractised  observer. 

1.    Conglomerates.      The  rounded  nodules  in  the  variety  that 
abounds  most  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  formation,  (Nos. 
287  to  292,  and  307,)  particularly  in  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Dighton, 
Swansey,  and  Somerset,  consist  of  granite,  sienite,  compact  feldspar, 
and  pehaps  hornstone  of  various  colors,  porphyry,  quartz,  argillate- 
ous  and  flinty  slate,  novaculite,  serpentine,  and  nephrite.      These 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.     The 
cement  appears  to  be  chiefly  the  same  materials  in  a  comminuted 
state ;  exhaling,  however,  an  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  upon. 
Although  the  imbedded  nodules  are  numerous,  yet  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance, as  Mr.  Maclure  describes  the  older  conglomerates,  *'  as  if  the 
cement  at  the  time  of  formation  had  a  consistence  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  particles  from  touching  each  other."     The  cement  has  gen-' 
erally  a  semi-crystalline  aspect,  and  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  nod- 
ules.    Sometimes  the  rock  is  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz,  which  are 
attached  quite  strongly  to  the  rock.      So  thick,  and  oflen  indistinct, 
are  the  strata,  that  the  Messrs.  Danas  say  that  "  no  stratification  has 
been  observed  in  this  Graywacke."*     But  if  one  traverses  the  whole 
formation,  he  will  find  abundant  examples  of  this  structure ;    and  in 
most  places  he  will  discover  it  by  careful  examination :   the  strata 
having  in  general  a  northerly  dip.     This  rock  is  also  intersected  by 
numerous  cross  seams,  more  commonly  perpendicular  to  the  layers, 
and  remarkable  for  the  exact  division  which  they  make  of  the  imbed- 
ded nodules ;  so  that  one  part  of  the  pebble  appears  on  one  side  of  the 
seam,  and  the  other  part  on  the  opposite  side.      Veins  of  trap,  also, 
sometimes  traverse  this  conglomerate. 

Another  very  distinct  and  most  remarkable  conglomerate  occurs 
at  the  south  east  extremity  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Middletown,  near 
Sechuest  Beach,  three  miles  east  of  Newport.  (No.  294.)     It  is  com- 
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posad  of  elongated  rounded  nodules  of  quartz  rock,  and  quarti  rock 
pming  into  mka  slate,  vritli  a  cement  of  talcose  slate.  The  nodules 
muf  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  to  four,  and  even  six  feet  in  their 
diameter,  and  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  roclc  They 
■0  arnnged  that  their  longest  diameters  are  uniformly  parallel  to 
another :  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direction :  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  layers  of  the  schistose  cement,  and  also  with  the  gen- 
ami  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity.  Both  the  nodules  and  the 
cement  abound  in  small,  distinct,  octahedral  crystab  of  magnetic  iron 


The  above  rough  sketch  of  the  southeast  point  of  Rhodo  Island, 
will  assist  in  rendering  intelligible  the  relative  position  of  this  con- 
glomerate, and  also  of  three  or  four  other  varieties  of  this  formation  to 
be  hereafter  described.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  coast,  three 
precipitous  bluffs,  a,  6,  c,  several  rods  wide,  separated  by  salt  marshes 
from  15  to  20  rods  wide,  rise  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  trending  north- 
erly, and  converging ;  so  as  apparently  to  unite  at  no  great  distance. 
The  two  most  easterly  ridges  are  very  steep,  and  exhibit  evidence  of 
having  been  powerfully  abraded.  The  outer  ridges,  a,  c,  consist  of 
the  peculiar  conglomerate  above  described:  the  central  one  consists  of  a 
hard  graywacke  slate,  and  a  very  singular  and  puzzling  rock,  which 
I  shall  venture  to  describe  as  an  amphibolic  aggregate.  Half  a  mile 
southeast  is  an  aggregate  of  quartz  and  mica  to  be  described  in  the 
sequel 
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So  tavLch  of  the  topography  of  these  rocks,  hy  way  of  anticipation, 
seemed  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
conglomerate.  The  layers  of  the  graywacke  slate,  and  amphibolic 
aggregate  run  north  and  south,  and  dip  west,  60**  to  TO*'.  And  this, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  nodules  and  schis- 
tose layers  of  the  cement  of  the  conglomerate  are  placed.  But  no 
strata  seams  are  to  be  seen  corresponding  to  the  dip  and  direction  of 
the  slate.  Yet  the  conglomerate  is  divided  into  horizontal  layers, 
from  six  to  ten  feet  thick ;  and  also  by  seams  running  east  and  west, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  from  10.  to 
20  feet  apart.  These  fissures  divide  the  thick  masses  of  conglomer- 
ate sa  perfectly,  that  they  seem  as  if  cut  through  by  the  sword  of 
some  Titan.  The  nodules  through  which  the  fissure  passes,  are  di- 
vided very  neatly,  and  the  parts  present  even  surfaces,  so  as  to  give 
the  rock  a  quite  peculiar  aspect.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
eastern  ramification  of  the  range  of  hills  above  described,  an  im- 
mease  quantity  of  the  conglomerate  has  been  carried  away  by  former 
diluvial  action,  and  the  present  bluff  is  terminated  by  a  perpendicular 
wall,  exhibiting  this  bisection  of  the  nodules  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner. On  account  of  the  size,  number,  and  parallel  position  of  these 
nodules,  this  singular  instance  of  fracture  is  much  mote  remarkable 
than  in  the  variety  of  conglomerate  first  desci^ibed. 

No  one  can  view  this  phenom^iion  without  enquiring  immediately 
into  its  cause.  And  it  is  obvious  at  first  thought,  that  this  division  of 
the  strata  must  have  taken  place  since  their  perfect  consolidation : 
otherwise  the  nodules,  instead  of  breaking,  would  have  been  drawn 
out  of  the  paste.  Nor  could  mere  desiccation  have  produced  such 
an  effect,  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  does  any  hypothesis  afford  to  my 
mind  the  least  satisfaction,  except  that  which  supposes  these  fractures 
to  have  resulted  from  a  powerful  force,  acting  at  right  angles  to  the 
meridian,  beneath  the  conglomerate,  afler  its  consolidation.  And 
when  we  find  large  deposites  of  granite  in  the  vicinity,  we  have  as- 
certained the  existence  of  a  power  adequate  to  such  an  effect :  al- 
though we  might  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
which  has  of  late  excited  so  much  interest,  and  which  imputes  most 
of  the  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  secular 
refrigeration  of  its  internal  parts,  whereby  its  outward  envelope  be- 
comes too  large  and  partially  plicated. 

Another  important  fact  in  respect  to  the  conglomerate  under  con- 
sideration, is  the  occurrence  in  it  of  numerous  veins  of  quartz.     Some 
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of  them  are  not  less  than  a  foot  wide;  and  they  are  frequently 
branched.  These  veins  separate  the  imbedded  nodules,  and  are 
chemically  united  to  the  divided  portions.  These  veins  and  the  seroi- 
crystalline  aspect  of  the  cement  of  this  rock,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  varieties  which  I  have  included  under  the  term  gray- 
wacka 

%  Breccias,  These  are  distinguished  from  the  conglomerates  by 
the  ang^ar  shape  of  the  imbedded  fragments.  One  variety  (Nos. 
296,  897,)  consists  of  fragments  of  reddish  and  ash  colored  argilla- 
ceous slate,  united  by  an  argillaceous  or  arenaceous  cement.  This 
aggregate  is  slaty,  and  the  cement  has  a  porphyritic  appearance.  I 
have  observed  it  only  in  a  few  places ;  as  at  Natick  and  Randolph. 
Another  variety,  approaching  to  slaty  porphyry,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  compact  feldsp>ar,  united  by  a  cement  of  comminuted 
porphyry.  This  was  found  also  in  Natick.  (No.  298.)  A  third  va- 
riety, (No.  299,)  of  which  I  found  only  a  bowlder  in  Saugus,  consists 
of  gray  compact  feldspar  (?)  and  indurated  wacke.  (?)  A  fourth 
coiisists  of  fragments  of  gray  and  yellowish  green  compact  feldspar, 
united  by  an  unknown  dark  colored  cement.  (No.  300.)  The  yel- 
lowish green  variety  appears  as  if  colored  by  epidote.  This  most 
singular  rock  occurs  at  the  head  of  Nantasket  Beach,  in  Cohasset ; 
and  when  its  ledges  are  moistened  by  the  spray,  they  present  a  most 
fimtasltic  and  really  a  very  splendid,  appearance,  resembling  exceed- 
ingly variegated  serpentine.  The  rock  exhibits  no  regular  strata, 
although  divided  like  the  unstratified  rocks  generally  by  numerous 
seams.  It  is  associated  with  a  conglomerate,  similar  to  the  variety 
first  described  above,  and  I  suspect  it  to  be  the  rock  marked  in  Co- 
hasset on  the  map  of  the  Messrs.  Danas  as  *  Petrosilex.'  If  large 
blocks  can  be  obtained  and  it  will  admit  of  being  polished,  it  will 
furnish  an  elegant  ornamental  stone. 

The  conglomerate  just  mentioned,  as  associated  with  the  breccia  at 
the  head  of  Nantasket  Beach,  extends  into  Hingham ;  and  both  in 
Cohasset  and  Hingham,  it  assumes  a  character  intermediate  between 
pnddingstone  and  breccia,  by  taking  into  its  composition  angular  and 
partly  rounded  masses  of  poryhyry,  greenstone,  and  amygdaloid. 
These  are  sometimes  so  numerous,  that  the  rock  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  variety  of  trap.  Neither  this  rock  nor  the  conglomerate, 
of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  a  part,  exhibit,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive, 
any  evidence  of  stratification :  ahhough  being  a  rock  of  mechanical 
origin,  it  is  undoubtedly  stratified. 
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As  we  pass  from  the  range  of  porphyry  and  compact  feldspar  on 
the  south  of  Boston  towards  the  graywacke,  and  if  I  mistake  not  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rocks,  (e.  g.  in  Dorchester  and  Canton,)  we 
meet  with  a  rock  of  a  peculiar  character,  whose  origin  appears  to  be 
in  part  mechanical  The  compact  feldspar  seems  to  have  suffered 
some  degree  of  abrasion  after  its  consolidation,  and  the  fragments  to 
have  been  reconsolidated  into  a  rock  more  or  less  slaty,  with  the  ad- 
mixture of  but  few  foreign  ingredients.  (Nos.  301,  302.)  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  partially  fused  the  second  time ;  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  partial  cooling  of  the  compact  feld- 
spar at  its  junction  with  the  graywacke,  as  it  was  forced  through  that 
rock  while  in  a  melted  state.  This  would  account  for  its  semi-brec- 
ciated  aspect  and  slaty  structure,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  for- 
eign ingredients.  But  this  rock  deserves  a  more  careful  examination 
than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

Our  compact  feldspar  is  slaty  in  some  other  places ;  as  at  New- 
bury :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recomposed. 

3.  Quartz  Rock.  I  thus  denominate  two  or  three  most  singular 
varieties  of  rock  in  the  formation  under  consideration,  because  quartz 
is  their  predominant  ingredient. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  varieties  is  developed  very  distinctly 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Rhode  Island ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  sketch  already  given  of  that  portion  of  the  Island.  It  consists  of 
coarse  grains  of  hyaline  quartz,  of  a  purple  color,  passing  to  deep 
blue  and  black,  with  tale  or  mica ;  (it  is  difficult  to  say  which;)  the 
materials  having  a  schistose  arrangement.  (Nos.  303  to  306.)  The 
quartz  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  peliom,  and  constitutes  a  large 
part  of  the  rock.  The  aggregate  exhales  an  argillaceous  odor  when 
breathed  upon. 

This  same  rock  may  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  Fall  River,  in  Troy, 
where  it  is  associated  with  an  argillaceous  slate,  passing  into  mica 
slate,  and  of  a  quite  dark  color  from  the  carbonaceous  matter  it  con- 
tains. At  this  place,  this  slate  and  quartz  rock  are  contiguous  to  gran- 
ite ;  and  they  may  be  seen  in  Tiverton,  lying  directly  upon  the  granite. 
In  Newport,  also,  granite  cannot  be  far  distant  from  the  same  rock. 
Do  not  these  facts  furnish  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  dark  color  of 
the  quartz  1  Was  it  not  penetrated  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
black  slate,  whiie  in  a  state  of  partial  fusion  by  the  action  of  the 
melted  granite  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  quartzose  rock  above  described,  is 
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one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gray  wacke  formation.  Its  position  in  respect 
to  the  granite  is  proof  of  this.  In  Newport  it  lies  between  the  very 
ancient  conglomerate  that  has  been  described,  and  the  granite ;  al- 
though the  granite  does  not  appear,  I  believe,  till  we  cross  an  arm  of 
the  sea  into  Little  Compton. 

Another  aggregate,  in  this  formation,  which  may  be  called  quartz 
rock,  consists  of  red  or  reddish  hyaline  quartz,  somewhat  in  grains, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  mica,  so  that  the  rock  always  has  more  or 
less  of  a  slaty  structure ;  though  this  is  not  always  seen  but  by  close 
examination.  (Nos.  309  to  318.)  In  some  instances  its  layers  become 
quite  thin,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  the  mica :  but  they  are 
fltill  genuine  strata  ;  for  these  layers  have  a  schistose  structure,  not 
coincident  with  their  planes.  This  red  quartz  rock  exceedingly  re- 
sembles red  sandstone  at  a  little  distance :  but  when  closely  exam- 
ined, it  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  red  hyaline  quartz,  which  ex- 
hibits little  evidence  of  a  mechanical  mode  of  production.  It  passes 
into  a  structure  distinctly  conglomerated,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
equivalent  of  Dr.  Macculloch's  *' primary  red  sandstone;"  though  I 
have  no  evidence  that  it  alternates  with  any  primary  rock :  and  it 
contains  no  feldspar. 

Sometimes  this  rock  abounds  with  veins  of  quartz  giving  it  a  very 
rich  appearance.  I  have  noticed  these  veins  most  numerously  in 
ihe  south  part  of  Wrentham,  near  the  place  of  explorations  for  coal. 
(No.  318.) 

4.  Talcose  Aggregate,  {Steachist  ?  Phillips  and  Wood)  (Nos.  320 
to  323.)  This  is  a  slaty  rock,  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  and 
sometimes  feldspar,  with  talc  or  steatite.  It  lies  between  the  red 
quartz  rock  and  the  primary  rocks  in  Walpole ;  though  not,  there- 
fore, older  than  the  quartz  rock ;  since  the  dip  of  both  is  such  there, 
as  to  bring  the  talcose  rock  uppermost.  It  often  exhibits  distinct 
fragments  of  previous  rocks,  and  passes  into  a  breccia  or  conglomer- 
ate ;  as  in  a  quarry  in  Cambridge,  two  miles  west  of  the  Univers- 
ity. It  is  not  abundant  in  the  graywacke  formation ;  though  many 
of  the  oldest  varieties  of  this  formation  have  a  talcose  appearance. 

5.  Classical  Graywacke.  I  mean  by  this  term  to  designate  the 
rock  described  by  Werner^s  ablest  commentator.  Professor  Jameson. 
He  says  that  Graywacke  ''  is  composed  of  angular  or  other  shaped 
portions  of  quartz,  feldspar,  Lydian  stone,  and  clay  sjate,  connected 
together  by  means  of  a  basis  or  ground  of  the  nature  of  clay  slate, 
which  is  often  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  thus  giving  to  the  mass 
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a  considerable  degree  of  hardness.  The  imbedded  portions  vary  in 
size,  but  seldom  exceed  a  few  inches  in  breadth  and  thickness."  Bro- 
chant  does  not  include  in  the  term  graywacke  any  variety  of  rock 
"  whose  grains  exceed  the  size  of  a  hazle  nut."  Hence  the  conglom- 
erates that  have  been  described  above,  cannot  be  regarded  as  classical 
graywacke.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Webster  ;•  whose  op- 
portunities for  a  personal  examination  of  European  graywacke,  give 
his  decision  on  this  point  great  weight.  But  associated  with  these 
conglomerates,  we  have  rbcks  of  a  much  finer  grain,  whose  compo- 
sition corresponds  essentially  with  the  above  definition  ;  (Nos.  324  to 
334,)  although  every  ingredient  may  not  in  all  cases  be  present 
Sometimes  the  mass  is  colored  red  by  the  presence  of  the  red  oxide 
of  iron ;  as  in  Attleborough.  But  more  commonly  it  is  gray,  as  in 
Rehoboth.  It  often  becomes  fine  grained  and  passes  into  graywacke 
slate,  as  at  the  quarries  in  Pawtucket ;  where  it  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous veins  of  quartz  mixed  with  calcareous  spar. 

6.  Graywacke  Slate.  This  variety  of  rock  is  quite  common  in 
this  formation.  Its  colors  are  either  gray  or  red ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  wacke.  Mica,  however,  some- 
times enters  into  its  composition.  Its  structure  is  always  slaty:  but 
the  layers  are  much  more  irregular  and  tortuous  than  argillaceous 
slate,  and  its  aspect  more  earthy ;  though  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  draw 
a  line  between  them.  It  is  traversed  frequently  by  veins  of  quartz. 
(Nos.  335  to  346.) 

7.  Argillaceous  Slate,  The  argillaceous  slate  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  varieties  of  rock 
above  noticed,  that  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  described  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  graywacke  group ;  although  marked  as  a  distinct 
deposite  on  the  map.  That  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  this 
group,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  certainly  not  older  than  some  that  have 
been  mentioned.  I  am  aware  that  fragments  of  this  slate  occur  in  one 
of  the  varieties  of  conglomerate  that  have  been  described  ;  and  this 
not  only  shows  the  posterior  production  of  the  latter,  but  renders  it 
doubtful  whether  both  rocks  were  produced  during  the  same  geolog- 
ical epocL  But  with  the  knowledge  that  I  possess  of  this  series  of 
rocks,  I  fear  that  an  attempt  to  divide  them  would  only  introduce 
confusion  into  my  account.  I  would  not  pretend  to  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy to  which  I  have  not  attained. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  this  argillaceous  slate  is  the  '  transition  clay 
slate'  of  the  Wernerians,  which  they  describe  as  associated  with  gray- 
wacke.  In  various  places  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  it  is 
highly  impregnated  with  carbonaceous  matter,  so  as  to  become  black ; 
and  it  usually  forms  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  beds  of  anthracite.  In 
general  its  color  is  dark  gray,  passing  to  blue :  sometimes  of  a  cho- 
colate color,  and  sometimes  red.  It  is  rarely  fissile  enough  to  be 
employed  for  roofing,  and  frequently  its  layers  are  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  The  laminae,  or  rather  strata,  are  sometimes  much  curved ; 
as  on  Rainsford  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor.  Not  unfrequently  it  passes 
into  an  imperfect  novaculite ;  as  in  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Wey- 
mouth, Newbury,  and  some  of  the  outer  islands  in  Boston  Harbor. 
(N6s.  357  to  370.) 

8.  Amphibolic  Aggregate.  (No.  374.)  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
in  many  cases,  than  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  semi-crystalline 
minerals  entering  into  the  compositon  of  some  of  the  intermediary 
rocks.  They  seem  to  have  undergone  some  chemical  process, 
which  has  not  been  thorough  enough  to  give  them  a  fully  devel- 
oped character.  In  the  present  instance  the  mass  appears  decidedly 
crystalline ;  yet  I  am  in  serious  doubt  whether  amphibole  is  the 
dark  green  mineral  in  it  that  exhibits  a  crystalline  structure.  An- 
other part  of  the  rock  presents  an  argillaceous  aspect,  and  exhales 
an  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  upon.  But  had  I  found  it  among 
primary  rocks,  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  by  no  means  an  anomaly 
there :  especially  after  finding  in  it  a  vein,  four  inches  wide,  of  crys- 
tallized zoisite.  Yet  the  position  of  this  rock,  which  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  in  describing  the  conglomerate  of  the  southeast  part 
of  Rhode  Island,  clearly  proves  it  to  be  a  member  of  what  I  call  the 
gray  wacke  series :  for  it  is  situated  between  gray  wacke  slate  and 
conglomerate. 

9.  Varioloid  Wacke.  The  rock  which  I  thus  designate,  has  gener- 
ally been  regarded  by  those  who  have  described  the  Geology  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  as  amygdaloid.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  in- ' 
superable  objections  against  the  supposition  that  the  nodules  in  gen- 
eral were  introduced  by  infiltration,  or  even  sublimation ;  the  only 
modes  by  which  geologists  suppose  the  cavities  of  amygdaloid  were 
filled.  For  they  consist  generally  of  rounded  masses  of  compact 
feldspar;  a  substance  which  must  certainly  have  been  the  result  of 
igneous  fusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rounded  form  of  these  nod- 
ules, and  their  non-crystalline  structure  in  general,  forbid  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  rock  along  with  the  porphyries.     But  some  writers  re- 
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gard  variolites  as  rather  intermediate  between  porphyry  and  amygda- 
loid,* and  such  I  suppose  to  be  the  character  of  the  rock  under  consid- 
eration. By  the  term  varioloid,  however,  I  intend  merely  to  designate 
the  external  aspect  of  the  rock ;  since  the  mode  of  its  formation 
seems  involved  in  much  obscurity  :  but  its  variolous  appearance  none 
can  deny. 

Brochant  describes  wacke  as  "  substance  intermediate  between  ba- 
salt and  clay."  This  description  will  apply  to  the  base  of  the  vario- 
loid rock  under  consideration.  It  is  found  in  Brookline,  Newton, 
Needham,  Hingham,  Brighton,  and  Saugus.  But  its  most  impor- 
tant varieties  are  found  in  the  three  latter  places,  and  deserve  a  par- 
ticular description. 

In  Brighton  the  wacke  is  of  a  chocolate  color,  and  quite  hard. 
The  nodules  are  mostly  rounded,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea ;  but  some- 
times they  are  much  larger  and  irregular,  approaching  to  the  form 
of  veins.  Compact  feldspar^  epidote,  calcareous  spar,  and  quartz  are 
the  principal  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed.  Sometimes  the 
external  part  of  the  nodule  is  compact  feldspar,  or  calcareous  spar, 
and  the  central  part  epidote :  and  sometimes  quartz  occupies  the  cen- 
ter, invested  by  epidote.  The  epidote  is  crystallized,  although  the 
cavities  are  in  almost  every  instance  entirely  filled.  The  foliated 
structure  of  the  feldspar,  and  especially  of  the  calcareous  spar,  is 
not  unfrequently  visible,  though  generally  these  minerals  are  com- 
pact, and  very  hard.  But  the  two  last  seem  to  be  strangely  blended, 
as  if  they  had  been  partially  melted  together.  (Nos.  373,  377.) 

At  a  quarry  about  a  mile  southwest  of  Brighton  meeting  house, 
this  varioloid  rock  may  be  seen  passing  into  conglomerate,  showing 
that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  the  graywacke  formation. 

At  Hingham  the  greater  part  of  this  rock  is  of  a  deeper  red  than 
that  at  Brighton ;  though  some  of  it  is  of  a  light  gray.  The  basis 
is  harder,  owing  perhaps  to  a  mixture  of  compact  feldspar.  The 
nodules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  almond ;  and 
consist  of  brownish  red  and  greenish  compact  feldspar,  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime  mixed  with  the  latter;  or  in  separate  folia.  Not  unfre- 
quently the  red  compact  feldspar  encloses  the  green,  like  that  in 
Brighton.  This  rock  is  associated  with  a  conglomerate  of  the  gray 
wacke  formation.  (No.  374.) 

At  the  head  of  Nantasket  Beach,  I  found  a  rolled  mass  (No.  375) 
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of  the  Tarioloid  rock,  whose  base  is  bTt)wnish  gray,  and  the  nodules 
a  greenish  compact  feldspar. 

In  Needham  this  rock  has  a  somewhat  slaty  structure,  is  hard;  and 
ccMiCains  distinct  crystals  of  feldspar  of  a  light  green  color.  (No.  378.) 
But  as  the  basis  is  obviously  wacke,  exhaling  an  argillaceous  odor, 
I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  to  place  it  among  the  porphyries. 
Suppose  this  Needham  rock  were  to  be  subject  to  a  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  feldspar,  without  essentially  altering  the  wacke, 
I  enquire  whether  the  result  would  not  be  a  rock  very  similar  to 
some  varieties  that  have  been  described  as  varioloid  wacke.  And 
may  not  this  have  have  been  the  mode  in  which  some  of  that  rock 
was  produced  ? 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  varioloid  rocks  which  I  am  describing, 
occurs  at  Saugus.  Near  the  center  of  the  place,  and  surrounded  by 
granite,  we  find  a  rock,  forming  a  hill  one  or  two  hundred  feet  high, 
composed  of  a  basis  of  green  wacke  and  white  compact  feldspar, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  nodules  are 
rarely  so  large  as  a  bullet;  more  commonly  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  rock,  so  very  numerous  that  it  seems 
hardly  possible  they  could  have  been  infiltrated  into  cavities  pre* 
viously  made.  (No.  372.)  The  basis  is  a  pleasant  green.  I  saw 
no  conglomerate  or  other  variety  of  gray  wacke  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  descriptions,  that  in  some  instan- 
ces—  particularly  at  Brighton  —  the  nodules  of  this  varioloid  rock 
must  have  been  at  least  partially  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  earths 
from  a  watery  solution  :  but  it  would  seem  that  this  was  only  a  part 
of  the  process.  For  it  is  difRcult  to  conceive  how  such  minerals  as 
compact  feldspar  and  carbonate  of  lime  could  have  been  deposited  in 
a  compact  form  from  a  >vatery  solution ;  since  they  .  crystallize  with 
so  much  readiness.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  call  in  the  agency 
of  heat,  after  the  infiltration  took  place,  by  which  the  crystals  might 
be  converted  into  a  compact  mass,  and  all  the  cavities  be  filled,  as 
they  are  in  almost  every  instance  :  and  if  we  suppose  granite,  sienite, 
&c.  to  have  had  an  igneous  origin,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  provide 
for  the  requisite  heat.  I  had  been  rather  disposed  to  regard  much 
of  this  rock  as  an  example  of  the  solid  concretionary  structure,  es- 
pecially that  at  Saugus.  But  the  occasional  evidence  of  infiltration 
led  me  to  abandon  that  hypothesis.  If  the  one  hinted  at  above 
is  more  satisfactory,  I  shall  be  gratified.  The  subject  is  certainly 
involved  in  much  obscurity. 
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10.  Flint}/ Slate.  11.  Chert.  12.  Jasper.  I  regard  these  rocks 
as  varieties  of  other  rocks,  produced  by  (he  prmcimity  of  granite, 
porphyry,  or  trap  i  and  in  Massachusetts  they  are  merely  altered  va- 
rieties of  the  graywacke  formation  that  has  been  described.  Hence 
I  shall  treat  of  them  in  this  place.  The  sagacious  observations  of 
Dr.  Macculloch  concerning  the  origin  of  these  rocks,"  receive  strong 
confirmation  from  their  situation  in  New  England.  And  since  this 
is  a  subject,  concerning  which  geologists  are  as  yet  by  no  means 
agreed  in  opinion,  I  shall  exhibit  the  relative  position  of  these  rocks 
OS  intelligibly  as  possible,  from  the  examinations  of  them  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make. 

Flinty  Slate  or  Siliceous  Schist, 

This  rock  I  have  found  only  in  two  places  in  the  district  which  I 
am  describing ;  viz.  in  Newport,  R.  Island,  and  on  the  promontory  of 
Nahant.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  in  the  former  place  it  oc- 
curs contiguous  to  granite,  and  in  the  latter,  to  trap. 

It  is  not  this  slate  alone  which  in  Newport  exhibits  the  influence 
of  the  proximity  of  granite :  and  it  will  save  space  to  give  an  account 
here  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting  spot,  to  which  I  was  conducted 
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hj  CoL  Joseph  Totten  of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  has  become  &miliar 
wilh  the  geology  ol'  that  region,  and  to  whose  polite  aneations  I  am 
much  indebced. 

The  preceding  rough  sketch  of  the  southwest  part  of  Newport, 
wili  giTe  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  position  and  enent  of  the  four 
or  fire  rocks  which  are  there  associated,  on  a  sur£ice  of  four  or  fire 
aqoare  miles :  riz.  granite,  dinty  slate,  graywaoke  slate,  limestone, 
serpentine,  and  jasper.  The  tlinty  slate,  it  will  be  seen,  occupies  a 
considerable  space  inunediately  contiguous  to  the  granite,  and  it  is 
separated  from  the  graywacke  slate  on  that  side,  by  a  small  ravine. 
The  flinty  slate  exhibits  various  degrees  of  induration,  and  more  or 
less  of  a  mixture  of  diderent  minerals.  One  variety  has  a  gray 
color,  an  imperfectly  conchoidal  somewhat  splintery  fracture,  and  is 
rendered  porphyritic  by  small  grains  of  hyaline  quartz.  Another 
dark  gray  variety  exhibits  greenish  and  white  clouds.  A  third  has 
a  reddish  base  of  an  earthy  aspect  and  fracture,  less  hard  than  the 
preceding,  and  containing  numerous  light  colored,  rounded  masses, 
resembling  homstone.  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  mus- 
ket bullet;  giving  it  an  amygdaloidal  aspect.  If  hard  enough  to  re- 
ceire  a  polish,  it  would  form  an  elegant  ornamental  stone.  A  third 
Tariety  exhibits  a  semi-crystalline  aspect,  and  contains  minute  scales 
of  mica.  This  variety  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  composed  of 
quartz  and  flesh-colored  feldspar.  (Nos.  380  to  383.) 

For  the  most  part,  this  rock  exhibits  scarcely  no  marks  of  stratifi- 
cation. But  not  unfrequently,  even  in  the  most  highly  indurated 
m^»M>R,  the  traces  of  a  formc^r  slaty  structure  are  distinctly  visible. 
In  short,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  it  is  the  graywacke  slate,  which  has 
been  subject  to  a  heat  so  powerful  as  to  indurate,  and  for  the  most 
part,  to  melt  it  I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  specimens  exhib- 
iting almost  every  gradation  from  graywacke  slate  to  flinty  slate. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  above  sketch,  the  granite  cuts  off 
the  graywacke  slate  at  right  angles  to  the  general  course  of  the  lay- 
ers: and  the  slate  is  indurated  only  a  few  feet  from  the  junction. 
The  junction  between  the  granite  and  the  siliceous  slate  is  obvious  in 
several  places,  particularly  at  a  ledge  at  the  southwest  extremity  of 
the  granite :  and  the  two  rocks  are  so  firmly  united  as  to  separate  no 
easier  than  in  any  other  direction. 

The  graywacke  slate  of  this  spot  has  generally  the  shining  or 
glazed  appearance  of  the  oldest  \'arieties  of  argillaceous  slate :  but 
in  the  extensive  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  it  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  Fort  Adams,  we  see  frequent  examples  of  a  brecciated 
or  conglomerated  structure.  It  is  also  traversed  by  numerous  small 
veins  of  white  quartz,  sometimes  combined  with  flesh  colored  feldspar. 

The  serpentine  is  separated  from  the  granite  by  a  strip  of  flinty 
slate.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it  seems  to  lie  between  the  flinty  slate 
and  the  graywacke  slate,  and  to  have  a  stratified  structure.  But  it 
probably  extends  to  the  southwest,  (as  shown  on  the  sketch  by  the 
crosses,)  so  as  to  cut  across  the  northwestern  point  of  the  siliceous 
slate.  A  valley  passes  through  the  flinty  slate  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  serpentine  runs,  and  at  its  extremity,  serpentine  appears  in 
small  masses  attached  to  the  flinty  slate.  It  probably  forms  a  sort 
of  vein  in  the  slate,  though  hid  by  the  loose  soil,  and  at  its  north- 
eastern extremity  the  graywacke  slate  lies  immediately  north  of  it, 
as  shown  on  the  preceding  sketch.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  serpentine  was  originally  interstratified  with,  or  formed 
a  bed  (if  that  term  conveys  any  definite  meaning,)  in  graywacke 
slate :  though  the  extreme  degree  of  contortion  in  the  slate,  where 
the  two  rocks  join,  renders  it  not  easy  to  decide  that  point.  The 
serpentine  is  compact,  very  hard,  and  of  a  very  dark  color.  It  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  greenstone. 

The  limestone  forms  a  small  island,  a  little  distance  north  of  the 
serpentine ;  also  a  small  point  projecting  into  the  harbor,  near  Fort 
Adams.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  stratification,  is  perfectly  compact, 
and  nearly  as  hard  as  quartz.  Its  general  color  is  a  grayish  white ; 
but  it  abounds  in  gray  spots,  which  resemble  chert.  (No.  495.)  In- 
deed, the  whole  mass  seems  to  be  well  advanced  in  the  process  of  con- 
version in^o  that  substance.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  referred  to  by 
Dr.  MaccuUoch,  when  he  says ;  **  an  attempt  to  the  production  of  this 
rock  (chert)  is  often  observed  where  the  process  is  still  incomplete : 
and  it  is  evinced  by  the  extreme  hardness  which  such  limestones  ex- 
hibit in  the  vicinity  of  granite."*  He  refers  here  to  the  primary 
limestones,  which  are  intermingled  with  siliceous  and  argillaceous 
matter :  and  that  the  limestone  at  Newport  is  primary,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Dr.  MaccuUoch  uses  the  term,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
near  the  serpentine,  a  portion  of  it  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  bed,  be- 
tween the  layers  of  graywacke  slate :  and  the  limestone  associated 
with  this  rock,  is  precisely  the  kind  that  is  apt  to  contain  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  matter.  In  ordinary 
cases,  limestone  is  rendered  more  crystalline  by  the  proximity  of 
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granite :  but  where  a  certain  proportion  of  argillaceous  and  siliceons 
matter  is  contained  in  it,  the  effect  of  heat  will  be  to  render  it  more 
hard  and  compact 

A  portion  of  the  gray  wacke  slate  near  Fort  Adams  is  conyerted 
into  jasper.  But  a  more  particular  description  must  be  deferred  till 
I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  flinty  slate  and  chert. 
I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  speak  again  of  the  striking  evidence, 
which  the  group  of  rocks  above  described  in  Newport,  furnishes,  of 
the  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

Flinty  Slate  of  Nahant. 

The  greater  part  of  this  promontory  is  sienite.  But  enough  of 
the  argillaceous  slate  remains  at  its  southeastern  extremity,  to  show 
the  geologist  the  influence  of  trap  veins  in  passing  through  it. 
These  are  quite  numerous,  both  in  the  slate  and  in  the  sienite  ;  and 
'sometimes  the  greenstone  is  intruded  laterally  between  the  strata  of 
slate,  in  the  form  of  beds.  Yet  the  general  dip  and  direction  of  the 
slate  appear  to  be  but  little  aflected  by  these  veins,  although  they  fre* 
quently  constitute  more  than  half  the  rock.  For  the  basset  edges  6{ 
the  slate  run  nearly  east  and  west,  and  dip  northerly ;  which  cor- 
responds with  the  general  direction  and  dip  of  the  argillaceous  slate 
in  that  region.  Nearly  all  the  slate,  however,  on  this  promontory  is 
much  indurated ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  converted  into 
genuine  flinty  slate.  The  slaty  structure  is  rarely  lost,  except  at  the 
junction  of  the  greenstone  and  slate,  where  the  two  rocks  are  so  in* 
timately  blended,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  either 
of  them  commences.  This  corresponds  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Macculloch,  that  nothing  but  the  requisite  degree  of  heat  is  necessary 
to  convert  argillaceous  slate  into  greenstone.  (Nos.  383  to  385.) 

Chert. 

I  have  already  described  a  conatus  for  the  production  of  chert 
from  the  Newport  limestone.  But  at  Nahant  the  process  seems  in 
some  cases  to  be  nearly  or  quite  completed.  One  observes  there,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  flinty  slate  contains  layers  of  a  light 
gray  substance,  somewhat  resembling  in  aspect  and  fracture,  certain 
varieties  of  pottery.  (No.  386.)  On  examination  we  find  intermixed 
with  this  substance,  a  compact  or  even  semi-crystalline  limestone. 
In  short,  we  observe  every  degree  of  induration  and  compactness 
from  limestone  to  chert.      There  can  be  little  doubt,  it  seems  to  me, 
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that  this  is  a  genuine  case  of  the  conversion  of  argillaceoas  limestone 
into  chert.  For,  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  **  originating  in  limestone,  the 
transition  from  that  rock  into  the  chert,  is  often  so  gradual,  that  no 
precise  point  can  be  assigned  where  the  term  indurated  limestone  is 
no  longer  applicable."*  None  of  it,  however,  at  this  locality  has 
that  chalcedonic  aspect  which  highly  indurated  chert  often  exhibits. 

Jasper. 

The  jasper  in  Newport,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  occurs  a 
few  rods  south  of  fort  Adams.  Two  or  three  large  blocks  of  gray- 
wacke  slate  lie  upon  the  shore,  a  considerable  part  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  red  jasper,  oilen  mixed  with  a  greenish,  translucent, 
siliceous  mineral,  so  as  to  form  an  imperfect  heliotrope.  Before  the 
mouth  blowpipe  the  greenish  variety  undergoes  no  change,  except  a 
loss  of  color :  but  the  red  variety  loses  its  color,  and  becomes  slightly 
glazed  at  the  surface.  (Nos.  387,  387  1-2.) 

The  manner  in  which  this  jasper  has  been  produced,  appeared  to 
me  quite  obvious :  indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  see  the  various  steps 
of  the  process.  The  rock  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  H^e 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron ;  which,  according  to  the  latest  writers,!  con- 
sists of  one  atom  protoxide  and  two  atoms  of  peroxide.  Now  the 
effect  of  heat  would  be  to  convert  this  moiety  of  the  black  protoxide 
into  the  red  peroxide ;  and  the  iron  would  serve  also  as  a  flux  for  the 
fusion  of  the  slate ;  and  thus  genuine  jasper  would  be  produced :  for 
according  to  Mohs,  "  jasper,  with  its  various  kinds,  is  formed,  if  be- 
sides the  oxide  of  iron,  clay  enters  into  the  mixture,  &c"X  Those 
parts  of  the  rock  with  which  the  iron  did  not  mingle,  would  form 
homstone  or  heliotrope ;  the  latter  deriving  its  green  color  from  the 
slate,  which  has  a  greenish  aspect.  As  the  vicinity  of  this  locality 
exhibits  so  many  marks  of  the  former  action  of  powerful  heat,  can 
we  doubt  that  in  this  manner  the  jasper  was  produced  ?  and  can  we 
doubt  but  gvuiite  was  the  powerful  igneous  agent  employed  f 

Saug^s  has  long  been  known  as  a  locality  of  fine  jasper.  It  ex- 
hibits a  blood  red,  and  generally  uniform  color ;  though  sometimes 
striped  and  clouded  with  white,  so  as  to  be  very  elegant  when  pol- 
ished. (Nos.  388  to  390.)     I  have  been  surprised,  however,  to  find 
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how  easily  it  may  be  fused  by  the  common  blowpipe,  into  a  white 
semi-transparent  enamel,  containing  bubbles :  and  I  can  have  little 
doubt  but  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  compact  feldspar,  whic^h  conducts 
precisely  in  this  manner  before  the  blowpipe.  I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  it  contains  some  argillaceous  matter ;  and  it  must 
contain  the  red  oxide  of  iron  to  give  it  its  color.  It  occurs  a  few 
rods  east  of  the  hill  of  varioloid  wacke,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, as  composed  of  wacke  and  numerous  nodules  of  compact 
feldspar  and  limestone.  Now  I  suspect  that  the  action  of  granite  on 
this  rock,  has  converted  a  part  of  it  into  this  pseudo-jasper.  For 
granite  appears  in  place  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  jasper ; 
though  the  actual  junction  is  hidden.  If  this  be  the  true  theory,  then 
the  composition  of  the  varioloid  wacke  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
jasper ;  and  since  compact  feldspar  predominates  in  the  former,  it 
probably  does  in  the  latter.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  very  much  of  the 
compact  feldspar  in  the  vicinity  of  Bpston  abounds  in  argillaceous 
matter,  as  well  as  iron.  In  Hingham,  indeed,  it  greatly  resembles 
the  Saugus  jasper,  though  of  not  so  rich  a  color. 

13.  Graywacke  Limestone,  I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  that 
induce  me  to  believe  the  indurated  compact  limestone  of  Newport  to 
belong  to  the  graywacke  formation :  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  add 
in  this  connection. 

There  is  one  other  bed  of  limestone,  which  I  strongly  suspect 
should  be  referred  to  this  formation ;  viz.  in  the  west  part  of  Walpole. 
When  I  visited  the  spot,  I  had  no  suspicion  that  this  rock  had  any 
connection  with  the  graywacke;  especially  as  I  observed  sienite 
within  a  few  rods  of  it.  Nor  do  my  notes  furnish  any  very  decisive 
evidence  either  way  as  to  this  question.  The  dip  of  its  strata,  which 
is  about  45®  N.  W.  is  the  most  important  circumstance.  For  I  find 
that  the  red  quartz  rock  and  talcose  aggregate,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  occurring  to  the  west  of  Walpole  meeting  house,  have 
nearly  the  same  dip  and  direction,  and  are  succeeded  on  the  west  by 
sienite.  Hence  I  suspect  that  the  limestone,  which  lies  two  or  three 
miles  southwest  from  those  rocks,  may  be  connected  with  them: 
and  especially  when  I  recollect,  that  in  all  other  cases  where  I  have 
found  limestone  connected  with  sienite,  it  is  very  white  and  destitute 
of  stratification :  whereas  that  at  Walpole,  as  already  remarked,  is 
stratified  and  is  of  a  gray  color.  Perhaps  closer  examination  would 
discover  organic  remains.  (No.  494.) 

The  bed  of  limestone  in  Bernardston  is  associated  with  argilla- 
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ceous  slate,  or  quartz  rock,  and  contains  encrinites ;  so  that  probably 
its  age  corresponds  with  that  of  graywacke.  But  as  it  is  entirely 
disconnected  with  the  graywacke,  I  shall  defer  a  description  of  it  till 
I  speak  of  the  limestones. 

Topography  of  the  Graywacke. 

I  have  anticipated  so  much  of  this  head,  that  brevity  may  now  be 
consulted.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  this  formation  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ; 
and  that  it  exists  in  several  detached  patches.  On  the  second,  or  the 
present  edition  of  the  geological  map,  I  have  connected  the  strip  of  gray- 
wacke passing  through  Dedham,  Walpole  and  Wrentham,  with  the 
broad  deposite  south  of  the  last  named  place.  Nor  should  I  be  sur- 
prised, if  future  observers  should  discover  a  connection  between  the 
graywacke  range  in  Dedham,  Canton,  and  Randolph,  and  that  in 
Quincy,  Dorchester,  &c. ;  although  I  failed  in  finding  it.  The  &ct 
is,  this  rock  in  no  place  rises  into  any  thing  like  mountain  ridges ;  and 
for  the  most  part,  it  occupies  extensive  plains,  or  gently  undulating 
ground.  Diluvium,  also,  is  extremely  abundant  over  almost  every  part 
of  it ;  so  that  it  is  only  occasionally,  and  often  at  distant  intervals,  that 
graywacke  is  seen  in  place.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  most 
extensive  tract  of  the  graywacke,  whicji  embraces  the  greater  part  of 
Rhode  Island,  with  nearly  every  other  island  in  Narraganset  Bay, 
and  a  strip  of  uncertain  width  on  the  west  shore  of  that  bay,  as  well 
as  a  narrow  tract  on  the  east  shore  in  Little  Compton ;  and  as  it  ex- 
tends northerly  into  Massachusetts,  occupies  the  surface  of  nearly 
twenty  towns  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties.  In  Swansey  and 
Somerset,  the  most  abundant  conglomerate  of  this  formation,  (which 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  I  shall  call  the  Roxbury  conglomerate,  be- 
cause in  that  place  its  characters  are  strongly  developed,)  forms 
several  hills  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  producing  striking 
outliers  in  the  landscape.  In  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Newton,  Brook- 
line,  and  Brighton,  the  hills  of  the  same  rock  are  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion ;  rarely  exceeding  200  feet :  yet  this  is  the  most  hilly  piart  of  the 
graywacke  formation  in  Massachusetts.  Now  its  low  level  and  the 
abundance  of  transported  fragments  that  overspread  it,  render  it  ex- 
tremely difiicult  to  ascertain  its  limits. 

On  the  first  edition  of  the  map,  I  put  down  a  patch  of  grayw^acke 
in  Duxbury.  But  on  more  mature  refiection,  I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
have  not  evidence  enough,  that  the  slaty  epidotic  rock  which  occurs 
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in  tliat  place,  belongs  to  this  formation.  That  it  is  not  the  classical 
graywacke,  I  am  certain :  nor  do  I  feel  satisfied  what  are  the  ingre- 
dients that  compose  it ;  though  I  suspect  the  presence  of  compact 
feldspar  in  considerable  quantity.  Its  dip  and  direction  coinciding 
with  those  of  the  gra3rwacke,  I  was  led  to  suspect  that  it  might  be 
one  of  the  anomalous  varieties  of  that  rock.  But  I  shall  place  the 
specimens  in  the  collection  among  those  from  the  gneiss  formation  ; 
hoping  that  some  geologist  will  be  able  to  examine  this  rock  care- 
iiilly  in  its  native  situation.  This  I  had  not  time  to  do  when  I  passed 
through  the  place.  And  I  think  it  better  that  it  should  not  be  no- 
ticed on  the  map,  than  be  referred  to  any  formation  with  no  more  evi- 
dence of  its  true  nature  than  I  at  present  possess. 

It  appears  then,  that  all  of  the  gray  wacke  formation  lying  south  of 
the  Blue  Hills,  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  forms  but  a  sin- 
gle tract  The  slaty  varieties  predominate  on  the  west  side  of  this 
tract ;  and  on  some  of  the  islands  in  Narraganset  Bay,  this  slate  ap- 
pears to  be  passing  into  the  primary  schists,  particularly  into  mica  slate. 
The  red  quartz  rock  is  most  abundant  in  the  south  part  of  Wren- 
tham  near  the  coal  mine,  and  in  that  branch  of  the  deposite,  which 
occupies  the  north  part  of  Randolph.  It  occurs,  also,  in  the  west 
part  of  Walpole,  as  already  noticed,  and  likewise  in'  Abington.  And 
from  the  bowlders  of  this  rock  which  I  noticed  in  Scituate,  mixed 
with  the  granite,  I  am  suspicious  that  it  may  be  found  in  place  from 
Abington  to  the  coast,  in  a  northeast  direction ;  though  I  searched 
for  it  in  vain. 

Around  Boston  we  find  another  tract  of  the  gray  wacke,  occupying 
a  basin,  of  which  the  Blue  Hills  form  a  southern  boundary ;  the 
porphyry  hills  of  Lynn  and  Maiden  a  northern,  and  the  greenstone 
ranges  of  Weston  and  Waltham,  a  western  boundary.  The  argil- 
laceous slate  connected  with  the  gray  wacke,  is  all  found  along  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  this  basin,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
map.  The  central  parts  are  occupied  by  conglomerates  and  gray- 
wacke  slate. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  probability  that  Boston  Harbor  was 
produced  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  graywacke  formation.  That 
this  series  of  rock  once  occupied  the  harbor,  is  obvious  from  the 
character  of  the  islands,  which  are  evidently  the  remnants  of  a  once 
continuous  formation.  It  is  true  that  these  islands  are  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  diluvium :  but  sometimes  on  their  shores,  we  find 
rocks  in  situ ;  and  in  such  case  I  have  regarded  the  whole  island  as 
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composed  of  the  rock  which  is  thus  developed.  On  this  principle, 
the  geological  character  of  the  principal  islands  in  this  harbor  may 
be  set  down  as  follows : — 


Noddle's 

Castle 

Thompson's 

Spectacle  Islands 

Long  Island 

Pedock's 

Gallop's 

George's 

Lovel's 

Deer  Island 

Apple 

Great  Brewster 


Moon  Island  —  Conglomerate 
Hangman's  Island  —  Sienite 


>§ 


Rainsford  Islands 

Middle  &  Outward  Brewster 

Boston  Light 

Egg  Rocks 

Calf  Island 

Green's  Island 

Governor's  Island 


I 

o 

OB 
CD 


It  will  be  seen  that  argillaceous  slate  is  the  predominating  rock  on 
the  outermost  of  these  islands.  In  general  it  is  quite  hard,  and  has 
so  little  of  a  slaty  structure,  that  one  might  well  hesitate  to  call  it  ar- 
gillaceous slate.  Frequently  it  appears  to  be  a  coarse  variety  of  no- 
vaculita  Argillaceous  slate  likewise  appears  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  promontory  of  Hull ;  although  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
diluvial. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peninsula  of  Boston  has  a  foun- 
dation of  argillaceous  slate.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  rock  that  has 
ever  been  found  there  in  place.  And  from  the  occurrence  of  argil- 
laceous slate  in  South  Boston,  and  in  Charlestown,  with  a  northerly 
dip  in  both  places,  it  would  be  very  surprising  if  any  other  rock 
should  be  found  in  Boston ;  unless  it  were  an  intruding  mass  of  trap 
rock.  But  the  slate  on  the  peninsula  is  buried  deep  by  clay,  gravel, 
and  sand ;  although,  from  the  quantity  of  diluvium  found  there  above 
the  tertiary  beds,  I  have  been  led  to  color  the  peninsula  as  a  diluvial 
deposite. 

The  only  remaining  tract  of  gray  wacke  to  be  noticed,  is  one  oi 
limited  extent,  along  Parker  River  in  the  south  part  of  Newbury,  and 
extending  I  believe  into  Rowley.  It  consists  of  gray  red  and  varie- 
gated slates,  slaty  compact  feldspar,  with  talc,  and  a  conglomerate 
resembling  that  in  Roxbury.  Red  compact  feldspar  lies  between 
this  rock  and  the  sienite ;  and  some  of  the  nodules  of  the  conglom- 
erate consist  of  the  red  compact  feldspar.  This  tract  of  the  gray- 
wacke  appears  to  be  very  interesting,  and  deserves  a  more  thorough 
examination. 


Direction  atid  Dip  of  the  Strata. 
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Graywacke  is  celebrated  in  other  countries  for  the  irregularities  of 
its  stratification,  and  the  tortuosities  of  its  slaty  varieties.  Nor  is 
this  rock  in  New  England  lacking  in  these  characteristics.  The  ob- 
server virill  be  satisfied,  after  an  extensive  examination,  that  the  pre- 
dominant direction  of  the  strata  of  this  rock  is  not  far  from  east  and 
west,  and  the  dip  northerly,  generally  approaching  to  45  degrees. 
But  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  western  part  of  the  principal 
deposit^  viz.  from  Randolph  to  Providence,  and  so  on  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Rhode  Island,  that  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
dip  and  direction  of  this  formation  in  various  places,  as  I  find  them 
in  my  notes. 


Mansfield, 

Berkley,  .... 

Attleborough,  (west  part,)    . 

do.  (center,)    . 

Walpole,      .... 
Pawtucket,  (Graywacke  Slate,) 
From  Providence  to  Warren, 

Rhode  Island. 
Seekonk,      .... 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.  (Slate,) 
Newport,  R  I.  near  Fort  Ad- 
ams, (Slate,) 
do.        South  part,     (do.) 
do.      South^st  part  (do.) 
do.         do.  Purple  Cluartz 

Rock, 
West  side  of  Narraganset  Bay 

(Slate,) 
Middletown,  R.  I.  Blue  Cluartz 

Rock, 
do.  do.     Amphibolic 

Aggregate, 
Between  Warren  and  Bristol, 

Rhode  Island, 


Direction, 

N.W.  and  S.E. 
N.E.  and  S.W. 
North  and  South. 

do. 
N.E.  and  S.W. 
S.  20*^  West. 

N.  and  South. 

do. 
N.E.  and  S.W. 

N.  and  South. 
E.  and  West. 
N.  and  South. 

N.  and  South. 

N  and  South. 

N.  and  South. 

N.  and  South. 

E.  and  West. 


Dip, 

45*  N.E. 
N.W.  small. 
East,  small. 
500  West. 
50*to60'N.W. 
70*  easterly. 

450  East. 
lO^'East. 
S.E.  40'to90'. 

5*tolO*easteTly. 

Various. 

60**to70"West. 

80**  East. 

10^0  15*"  East 

E.  80**  East. 

60  to  70**  West 

10to20*'North. 
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Directum, 

Dip. 

Tiverton  Bridge,  R.  I.  (Slate,) 

N.  and  SoutL 

45**  West. 

Little  Compton,  (Slate,) 

N.E.  and  S.W, 

Fall  River,  (Troy,)  Slate  and 

Cluartz  Rock, 

E.  and  West. 

45**  North. 

Swansey,  (Conglomerate,) 

East  and  West. 

35  to  40**  N. 

West  Bridgwater,  (Slate,) 

do. 

30**  North. 

North  Bridgwater, 

do. 

Northerly. 

Canton,       .... 

do. 

25  to  50**  N. 

Milton, 

do.  (nearly,) 

60  to  70<»  N. 

Newton  —  north  part, 

do. 

30*  North.  . 

Cambridge,     .... 

do. 

60  to  70**  N. 

Watertown, 

N.E.  and  S.W. 

90**. 

Dorchester,  (Conglomerate,)   . 

S.E.  and  N.W. 

15  to  30**  N.E. 

Roxbury,            (do.)  . 

do. 

do. 

Natick,  (Slate,) 

N.E.  and  S.W. 

45**  N.W. 

Newbury,  (Slate  and  Conglom- 

erate,) 

East  and  West. 

45**  N. 

Milton,  (Argillaceous  Slate,) 

do. 

North,  large. 

South  Boston,    do. 

do. 

50  to  60**  N. 

Nahant,             do. 

do. 

30  to  40°  N. 

Hull,                  do. 

do. 

60  to  70**  N. 

Rainsford  Islands,  do. 

N.E.  and  S.W. 

Nearly  90°  S.E. 

Charlestown,  do.  (near  the  In- 

sane Hospital,) 

W.  a  little  N. 

50*»  S.  E. 

do.          do.  (in  a  quarry,) 

North  and  South. 

lO^'W. 

do.*        do.  (Winter  Hill,) 

East  and  Wei*. 

15  to  W  N. 

do.*        do.      (Near  the 

Powder  House,) 

E.  and  W.  nearly. 

15**  N.N.E. 

The  predominant  direction  of  the  strata  in  this  formation  may  be 
seen  on  the  annexed  map,  (Plate  XVI.)  which  shows  the  general 
direction  of  all  the  strata  in  the  State.  Local  exceptions,  unless  of 
great  extent,  cannot  of  course  be  shown  on  a  map  of  such  limited 
size.  These  exceptions  are  so  numerous  in  the  preceding  table, 
that  one  might  be  disposed  to  question  whether  any  parallelism  in 
the  direction,  or  uniformity  of  dip,  can  be  made  out.  But  extensive 
examination  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  truth  of  the  general  state- 


♦  Professor  Webster  :  sec  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Ac.  Vol.  1.  p.  280,  et 
seq. 
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ment  made  above,  that  the  prerailing  direction  is  easterly  and  wester* 
ly«  and  the  dip  northerly,  with  the  exception  there  named  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  of  a  tract  from  Rhode  Island  to  Randolph.  Wheth- 
er there  is  a  particular  line  along  which  the  strata  change  8ud« 
denly  in  their  direction  from  north  and  south  to  east  and  west,  or 
whether  the  change  is  gradual,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine ; 
though  inclined  to  believe  it  sudden.  The  central  parts  of  the  tract, 
near  where  the  change  must  take  place,  is  so  covered  with  diluvium 
as  rarely  to  exhibit  rocks  in  place.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  anomaly, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  grajrwacke  belongs  to  two  sys- 
tems of  elevation  \  the  one  running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  other 
nearly  northeast  and  southwest.  In  the  conclusion  of  my  Report  I 
shall  examine  this  subject  more  particularly. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statement  of  the  direction  and 
dip  of  the  strata,  that  there  is  much  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the 
argillaceous  slate  connected  with  the  graywacke;  particularly  in 
Charlestown.  But  this  in  general  is  easy  to  be  explained,  by  the  in- 
trusion of  masses  of  greenstone,  or  the  proximity  of  sienite. 

The  slaty  structure  of  the  slates  included  under  graywacke,  does 
not  always  coincide  with  the  stratified  structure.  I  have  observed 
this  to  be  the  fact,  particularly  with  a  variety  of  the  red  quartz  rock, 
which  in  Randolph,  Walpole,  Wrentham,  &c.  become  slaty,  by  tak- 
ing into  its  composition  a  larger  proportion  of  talc. 

In  South  Boston,  and  on  Rainsford  Islands,  the  argillaceous  slate 
contains  a  double  set  of  sieams,  oblique  to  the  strata  seams ;  and 
thereby  the  rock  is  divided,  often  with  great  regularity,  into  tables 
with  rhombic  or  trapezoidal  &ces.  (Nos.  360,  361.) 

In  genera],  I  doubt  whether  the  argillaceous  slate  and  the  gray- 
wacke slate  of  this  formation,  exhibit  such  striking  tortuosities  in 
their  layers,  as  European  geologists  describe  in  the  corresponding 
rocks  in  the  eastern  world.  In  some  places,  however,  these  curva- 
tures are  remarkable  enough  in  New  England.  On  Rainsford  Is- 
lands the  argillaceous  slate,  although  unusually  fissile,  is  bent  so  as 
to  form  a  semicircle  within  the  space  of  a  very  few  inches.  (No.  362.) 
But  in  the  southern  part  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  vicinity 
of  granite,  we  find  the  most  remarkable  curvatures  in  the  graywacke 
slate. 

The  following  sketch  was  taken  from  a  cliff  on  the  south  east 
shore  of  that  town.  It  is  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  30  or  40  long, 
and  the  drawing  does  not  at  all  exa^j^gerate  the  tortuosities  and  irreg- 
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nlarilies  of  the  slate.  The  dark  strip  is  a  bed  of  anthracite  a  few 
inches  (hick ;  and  the  dotted  part  shows  where  the  diluvium  has  slid- 
den  down  upon  the  rock.  The  slate  is  so  highly  impregnated  with 
carbon  as  to  be  quite  dark  colored,  and  might  perhaps  be  denomin- 
ated shale.  Near  the  anthracite  bed  it  abounds  in  vegetable  remains. 
I  could  discover  no  strata  seams  distinct  from  those  that  separate  the 
layers  of  slate;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  rock  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  stratified  at  that  place. 


Cout  S«clfoD  ill  Graywacke  SUte :  Newport  R.  L 


It  is  obvious  that  this  slate  must  have  been  bent  into  its  present 
form  while  yet  in  a  plastic  state;  although  its  elevation  to  a  nearly 
perpendicular  position,  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  subsequent 
convulsion.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  giving  a  history  of  our 
tertiary  strata,  I  have  exhibited  some  remarkable  eicamples  of  tortu- 
osity in  the  clay  beds,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one 
figured  above  j  and  perhaps  both  were  produced  in  a  similar  manner, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  assign  any  adequate  causa  Other  sim- 
ilar cases  I  shall  describe  when  I  come  to  speak  of  mica  slate  and 
gneiss. 

In  another  place  on  the  same  coast,  near  where  the  preceding 
sketch  was  taken,  the  graywacke  slate  seems  to  have  assumed  the 
form  of  a  paraboloid,  or  an  ellipsoid,  whose  longer  axis  coincides 
nearly  with  the  meridian.  The  upper  part  of  this  paraboloid  having 
been  worn  away,  leaves  the  basset  edges  of  the  slate  as  exhibited 
below. 

The  dotted  portion  in  the  following  sketch,  is  covered  by  debris  and 
sand  ;  but  very  probably  the  position  of  the  laminae  is  as  represent^. 
The  dip  of  the  slate  is  outward  on  every  side;  or  in  such  a  direction 
as  It  would  be,  if  the  layers  curved  around  a  paraboloid,  or  ellipsoid, 
from  which  a  segment  had  been  cut  ofi! 
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The  proximity  of  granite  explains  satisfactorily  the  very  great 
imgularity  in  the  position  of  the  gra3rwiicke  alat«  in  Newport 


From  the  varioua  statements  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  the 
geology  of  Newport  and  its  vicinity,  it  will  be  obvious  thai  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  so  many  objects  interesting  to  geological  curiosity  brought 
within  so  narrow  a  compass. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  the  graywacke  formation,  I  am  very  much 
in  the  dark.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  its  perpendicu- 
lar thickness  must  be  rather  small.  The  want  of  lofty  hills  in  thia 
formation,  and  the  marks  of  powerful  abrasion  every  where  exhib- 
ited, both  in  the  loose  fragments  and  in  occasional  outliers,  have  im-  ' 
pressed  me  with  the  idea  that  it  was  once  far  more  extensive  than  at 
present  It  might  not,  indeed,  have  covered  all  the  space  thai  now 
intervenes  between  its  several  tracts:  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
much  of  that  space  might  not  have  been  occupied  by  it :  although  I 
confess  that  this  opinion  is  little  more  than  hypothesis. 

Mineral  Contents. 
By  Ihr  the  most  interesting  and  important  mineral  in  ibe  gray- 
wacke formation  is  anthracite.  Its  most  abundant  and  best  known 
locality  is  in  Porlsroouth,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  explored  there  somewhat  extensively  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  ;  and  Dr.  Meade  says,  that  the  vein  then 
wrought,  was  14  feet  wide;  and  "with  only  fifteen  workmen,  they 
can  raise  at  present  from  10  to  20  chaldrons  of  coal  per  day,  besides 
keeping  the  mine  free  from  water ;  from  which  they  sufTer  little  in- 
convenience."* He  speaks  of  the  bed  of  coal  as  "  not  horizontal  or 
vertical,  bul  forming  an  angle  of  about  75°." 

*  Bruce'i  Hineralogical  Jouriul,  January,  1920;  p.  64. 
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A  variety  of  causes  led  to  the  abandonment  of  these  explorations : 
but  a  few  years  since  they  were  again  resumed ;  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb,  of  Providence,  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  from  J.  Clowes,  the  intelligent 
agent  employed  to  superintend  this  second  exploration  ;  from  which 
I  derive  the  following  facts  respecting  the  anthracite  of  Portstnouth. 
The  letter  is  dated  February  18th,  1828;  which  appears  to  have  been 
about  the  time  when  the  work  was  the  second  time  abandoned. 

The  quantity  of  anthracite  raised  at  these  mines  in  1827,  by  20 
men  and  five  boys,  was  2200  tons,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sla^k : 
that  is,  very  small  coal  and  dust.  The  former  sold  at  the  mine  for 
$4  1-2  per  ton,  of  2240  pounds;  and  the  slack  forgone  dollar  per  ton. 
The  slack  was  used  for  burning  lime  and  bricks.  The  best  coal 
was  mostly  employed  for  fires  in  families,  except  in  New  York, 
where  it  was  used  for  making  glass ;  for  generating  steam  under  the 
common  circular  or  round  boiler ;  for  blacksmiths,  and  in  general  for 
any  purpose  where  anthracites  are  employed. 

The  agent  regards  these  mines  as  capable  of  furnishing  an  inex* 
haustible  supply.  He  represents  the  coal  as  occurring  in  veins ;  but 
his  descriptions  apply  rather  to  beds ;  and  I  am  almost  certain  that 
it  occurs  in  beds.  Six  of  these  have  been  exposed ;  and  more  than 
30  are  said  to  exist  in  that  part  of  Rhode  Island.  Their  direction  is 
Bouth  west  and  northeast,  and  they  dip  southeast  from  40°  to  9(f, 

The  following  are  the  strata  that  were  penetrated  in  sinking  a  war 
i€r  shaft,  or  engine  pit,  87  feet ;  and  in  fifteen  other  places  they  were 
found  to  be  very  similar. 

Sand  and  gravel,      ....        9  feet. 
Dark  colored  slate,      .  .        .12 

Hard  compact  graywacke,  .  .  23 
Soft  black  slate,  .  '     .         .  •      .     4 

Hard  brown  slate,  ....  5 
Soft  fine  gray  slate,  ....  1 
Very  hard  brown  slate,    .  .17 

Gray  freestone, 12 

«     Coal,       ......         4 

Vegetable  remains  were  found  only  in  one  of  these  excavations, 
about  nineteen  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  failure  of  the  mining  operations  in  Portsmouth,  between  the 
years  1809  and  1816,  resulted,  according  to  Mr.  Clowes,  from  two 
general  causes ;     1.  A  want  of  practical  skill  in  those  who  conducted 
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the  operations.  This  prevented  as  much  system  in  the  works  as 
was  necessary,  and  also  the  introduction  of  proper  and  economical 
machinery.  And  he  says,  that  '*  amongst  the  many  losses,  which 
contributed  to  work  their  ruin,  that  was  not  the  least,  of  allowing,  or 
permitting  the  workman  to  have  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  during  the  working  hours.  We  neither  allow  nor  per- 
mit any  thing  of  the  sort,  nor  is  it  allowed  or  permitted  in  any  min- 
ing establishment  in  Europe.  Instead  of  benefiting  a  man,  it  actu- 
ally incapacitates  him :  and  exclusive  of  the  immoral  effects  on  the 
passions  of  the  workmen,  I  consider  it  a  loss  to  the  owners  of  at 
least  one  sixth  the  whole  manual  labor." 

The  second  cause  of  failure,  he  says,  lay  in  sending  the  coal  from  the 
mines  in  an  improper  state ;  that  is,  unsorted,  and  in  too  large  lumps. 
He  says  that  the  R.  Island  coal  does  not  break  easily  when  ignited, 
like  the  Lehigh  coal,  and  that  this  fact  and  the  amount  of  impurities 
which  it  contained,  injured  its  reputation  in  the  market.  He  thinks 
that  if  mixed  in  equal  quantity  with  the  Pennsylvania  or  bituminous 
coal,  it  answers  best  for  fuel :  and  he  says  he  has  abundant  evidence, 
that  one  ton  of  the  R.  Island  coal,  mixed  with  a  ton  of  that  from 
Pennsylvania,  are  equal  to  two  tons  of  the  anthracite  from  the  latter 
state. 

These  facts,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  practical  and  intelligent  man, 
I  thought  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  Report :  for  they  render  it  prob- 
able to  my  mind,  that  the  Rhode  Island  coal  may  be  again  wrought 
ere  many  years.  At  present  the  prejudice  against  it  in  market  is  so 
strong,  that  the  owners  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  its  exploration. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  beds  of  anthracite,  a  few  inches 
thick,  occur  in  the  south  part  of  Newport  in  graywacke  slate.  In 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  British  troops,  after  consuming  nearly 
all  the  wood  upon  the  island,  endeavored  to  find  coal  at  this  place; 
and  the  marks  of  their  exploration  still  remain. 

On  the  map  I  have  represented  a  bed  of  coal  as  existing  near  the 
east  line  of  Cumberland,  another  in  the  north  part  of  Middleborough, 
a  third  in  West  Bridgwater,  and  a  fourth  in  Wrentham.  I  could  not 
learn  that  much  of  this  mineral  had  been  obtained  at  these  places. 
The  search  for  coal  in  Weymouth,  mentioned  in  a  note  to  the  first 
part  of  my  Report,  first  edition,  has  not  I  believe  been  successful. 

An  exploration  is  now  going  on  in  the  south  part  of  Wrentham, 
principally  by  boring.     In  one  place  they  have  penetrated  180  feet 
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into  a  dark  colored  or  anthracitous  slate,  which  runs  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  dips  north  about  45^  But  in  no  place  have  they  found 
pure  coal :  nor  has  any  bed,  even  of  that  which  is  impure,  been  dis- 
covered more  than  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  specimens  hitherto 
obtained,  (No.  401,)  are  much  mixed  with  pyrites  and  slate. 

It  struck  me  that  boring  perpendicularly  is  not  the  most  judi- 
cious method  of  searching  for  coal  at  this  place.  I  take  it  to  be  quite 
certain,  that  the  coal  always  occurs  in  layers  between  the  laminae  of 
slate,  and  never  in  veins ;  such  a  thing  as  a  genuine  vein  of  coal 
being,  as  I  suppose,  inconsistent  with  the  known  laws  of  chemistry. 
Hence  then,  as  the  strata  dip  45^  at  this  place,  if  a  trench  be  dug  deep 
enough  to  lay  bare  the  basset'  edges,  crossing  them  at  right  angles, 
it  must  certainly  reveal  all  the  beds  of  coal  which  the  rock  contains. 
And  since  the  loose  soil  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  deep,  this  must 
be  certainly  the  most  economical  course.  The  discovery  of  beds  pf 
coal  in  other  places  by  boring,  'leads  often,  I  believe,  into  error :  for 
generally  the  strata  containing  coal  are  horizontal ;  and  then  boring 
alone  will  bring  the  beds  to  light :  but  where  they  are  highly  in- 
clined, it  is  working  to  great  disadvantage  to  bore  into  them  perpen- 
dicularly. I  have  found  several  times  that  foreign  miners,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  geology,  have  led  our  citizens  astray 
by  assuring  them  that  the  coal  or  the  ore  they  are  in  pursuit  of,  lies 
deep ;  merely  because  such  was  the  case  in  the  particular  mine  in 
Europe  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned  above,  the  anthracite  occurs  in  a  slaty 
rock,  either  gray  or  nearly  black,  which  is  associated  with  coarser 
aggregates.  Many  geologists  would  denominate  this  slate  shcUe : 
but  I  should  rather  term  it  argillaceous  slate,  or  graywacke  slate ; 
because  I  prefer  the  system  of  Macculloch,  which  regards  no  rocks 
as  shale,  which  lie  as  low  in  the  series  as  gray\«acke.*  (Nos.  358 
and  395  to  399.) 

In  no  case  have  I  found  anthracite  in  any  of  those  anomalous  va- 
rieties of  the  graywacke  group,  which  I  have  described ;  such  as  the 
breccias,  amphibolic,  quartose,  and  talcose  rocks.  These  I  regard  as 
the  oldest  varieties  of  this  formation ;  and  the  anthracite  I  suspect 
occurs  among  the  higher  members  of  the  series.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son, however,  why  this  mineral  should  not  be  found  in  the  oldest 
varieties.     That  the  slate  in  which  it  is  found  in  Rhode  Island,  is 


*  Clarification  of  Rocks,  p.  455.    Also  System  Geology.  Vol.  3.  p.  248. 
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closely  allied  to  primary  rocks,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  it  abounds  iu 
▼eiDS  of  asbestus  —  and  the  same  mineral  penetrates  the  anthracite. 

So  full  a  description  of  the  external  characters  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land anthracite  has  been  given  by  Prof  Silliman,  in  his  Journal  of 
Science,*  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.  I  shall 
merely  notice  some  peculiar  characters,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  mineral 
and  its  connection  with  plumbago.  In  comparing  this  coal  with  the 
anthracite  from  Pennsylvania,  one  is  struck  with  the  superior  semi- 
metallic  or  plumbaginous  aspect  of  the  former ;  as  I  Have  already 
remarked.  But  mere  resemblance  to  plumbago  is  not  all :  for,  says 
Professor  Silliman,  "many  of  its  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  a  substance  not  to  be  distinguished  from  plumbago,  as  it  has 
the  same  lustre  and  soilness,  and  stains  the  fingers  and  marks  paper 
in  the  same  manner.  A  true  plumbago  is  found  occasionally  among 
-the  slates  which  accompany  this  anthracite."  But  in  respect  to  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracites  he  says,  "  there  is  rarely  on  these  surfaces 
a  plumbaginous  aspect ;  and  when  it  exists,  it  is  less  remarkable  than 
in  the  Rhode  Island  coal."  In  the  Worcester  coal,  I  would  also  state, 
that  the  metallic  aspect  is  much  more  distinct,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  "  not  to  be  distinguished  from  plumbago,"  much  greater.  In- 
deed, several  tons  of  it  have  been  ground  and  sold  for  plumbago. t 
The  anthracite  found  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  also,  "  is  more 
slaty  than  that  of  Portsmouth,  it  soils  the  fingers  more,  and  approach- 
es graphite."^  The  specimens  from  the  recent  exploration  in  Wren- 
tham,  bear  a  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  anthracite  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Now  do  we  not  ascertain  from  the  preceding  facts,  a  gradual  pas- 
sage from  anthracite  to  plumbago?  And  if  my  view  of  the  relative 
age  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Worcester  anthracites,  as 
they  have  been  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  are  correct ; 
we  see  that  this  gradation  corresponds  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
rock  containing  the  mineral :  that  is,  the  older  the  rock,  the  nearer 
does  the  mineral  approach  to  plumbago.  I  may  not  indeed,  have 
shown  very  conclusively  that  the  graywacke  formation  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  is  older  than  the  anthracite  formation  of  Penn- 


♦VoLll.  p.  87. 

t  Robinson's  Catalog^uc  of  Minerals,  p.  78 

t  CleaTland*s  Mineralogy,  vol.  I.  p.  501. 
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sylvania ;  thoagh  the  greater  dip  of  the  slate,  as  a  general  fact,  in  the 
former,  its  more  crystalline  aspect,  and  the  occurrence  in  it  of  crystal- 
lized veins  of  asbestus  and  quartz,  render  this  opinion  probable.  But 
as  to  the  anthracite  formation  in  Worcester,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove, 
in  the  proper  place,  that  it  is  older  than  either  of  the  others  above 
mentioned :  and  here  it  should  be  recollected  we  find  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  plumbago. 

The  anthracite  from  these  difierent  localities  exhibits,  in  its  specific 
gravity,  a  correspondent  approach  to  plumbago.  According  to  Dr. 
Thomson,*  the  specific  gravity  of  plumbago  varies  from  1.9  to  2.32: 
but  according  to  Beudant,t  from  2.08  to  2.45.  The  first  named  au- 
thor says,  that  he  has  never  met  with  any  anthracite  whose  specific 
gravity  was  as  great  as  1.5 :  Beudant,  however,  says  it  varies  from 
1.5  to  1.8.  Now  according  to  Mr.  Bull,  the  msan  specific  gravity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  from  five  localities;  is  1.436.^  He 
states  also  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Rhode  Island  coal  to  be,  1.438 : 
But  Prof.  Silliman,  who  appears  to  have  conducted  the  process  with 
great  care,  states  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  to  have  the  mean  spe- 
cific gravity  1.55,  and  that  from  the  Rhode  Island,  1.75.  |  Mr.  Bull 
places  the  Worcester  coal  at  2.104.  Upon  the  whole,  though  there 
is  not  a  little  discrepancy  in  the  above  statements,  we  may,  I  think, 
safely  infer,  that  the  Rhode  Island  coal  is  heavier  than  that  from  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  the  Worcester  coal  the  heaviest  of  all,  and  nearly  equal 
to  plumbago. 

There  is  another  fact  that  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 
Plumbago,  it  is  well  known,  contains  so  much  iron,  that  some  chem- 
ists regard  it  as  a  carburet  of  iron.  Now  from  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
Vanuxem,^  it  appears  that  the  Rhode  Island  anthracite  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  maganese,  than  that 
from  Pennsylvania ;  even  more  than  some  specimens  of  plumbago. 
Do  we  not  in  this  circumstance  perceive  another  evidence  of  an  ap- 
proach to  that  mineral  in  this  ancthracite  1  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Worcester  anthracite  has  been  analysed ;  nor  have  I  time  to  attempt 
its  analysis  before  completing  this  Report. 


♦  Inorg^anic  Chemiatry  vol.  1.  p.  155. 

t  Traite  de  Mineralogie  vol.  2.  p.  262. 

t  Chemistry  of  the  Arts.  p.  33. 

II  Journal  of  Science,  vol  11.  p.  B9  and  92. 

§  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol  10.  p.  102. 
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European  geologists  have  satisfactorily  traced  the  progress  of  veg- 
etable matter  from  the  living  vegetable  into  peat,  thence  to  bituminous 
coal.  They  have,  also,  rendered  it  probable,  that  anthracite  is  only 
another  step  in  the  process ;  although  some  of  them  still  doubt  the 
vegetable  origin  of  this  variety  of  coal.  And  in  regard  to  plumbago; 
the  predominant  opinion  I  believe  is,  that  it  has  been  produced  from 
elementary,  rather  than  organized  carbon.  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  however, 
says,  that  "  the  coal  of  secondary  origin,  containing  vegetable  remains 
is  converted  into  plumbago  by  the  influence  of  trap ;  as  wood  has  been 
in  my  experiments,  and  as  coal  is,  daily,  in  the  iron  furnaces ;  so  that 
even  the  plumbago  of  the  primary  strata,  no  less  than  the  anthracite* 
might  as  well  have  originated  in  vegetables,  as  that  each  of  them 
should  owe  an  independant  origin  to  elementary  mineral  carbon."* 

Elie  de  Beaumont  has  also  given  an  account  of  anthracite,  which  is 
associated  in  the  Alps  with  graphite  in  clay  slate,  reposing  on  lias. 
"  This  graphite,"  says  he,  "  is  found  in  a  bed  of  argillaceous  slate 
which  contains  vegetable  impressions,  similar  to  those  which  accom- 
pany other  deposits  of  anthracite  in  that  country.  This  slate  exhib- 
its on  the  surface  of  these  impressions  minute  veins  of  anthracite,  and 
it  forms  a  part  of  a  series,  in  which,  both  above  and  below,  workable 
anthracite  shows  itself:  all  which  proves  that  the  graphite  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  anthracite.  This^modification  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  certain  feldspathic  rocks,  which  are  prob- 
ably only  the  ramifications  of  a  huge  mass  of  feldspar  situated  near."t 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  circumstances  under  which  these  varieties  of  car- 
bon occur  in  this  country,  throw  some  light  on  these  enquiries,  and 
render  probable  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  MaccuUoch.  The  great  num- 
ber of  vegetable  remains  found  in  connexion  with  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island  anthracites,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  satisfy  every 
reasonable  man  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  this  mineral  in  these  in- 
stances. But  a  plumbaginous  substance  occurs  with  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and coal,  and  the  coal  itself  seems  to  be  passing  into  plumbago.  Still 
more  near  to  plumbago  do  we  find  the  Worcester  anthracite,  and  a 
part  of  the  bed  is  probably  real  plumbago.  Here,  however,  we  find 
no  vegetable  remains,  retaining  their  organized  form,  because  the  rock 
belongs  to  the  primary  class ;  being  for  the  most  part  a  bastard  kind 
of  mica  slate.     Advancing  one  step  farther,  we  find  in  the  gneiss  rock 

^  SjBiem  of  Geology  vol.  2.  p.  297. 

t  AnDftls  des  SclenceB  NatureUes,  Tome  15.  (1828.)  p.  377. 
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of  Starbridge — ^probably  the  oldest  of  all  rocks — a  bed  of  well  charac- 
terised plumbago.  How  very  probable  that  all  these  varieties  of  car- 
bon have  the  same,  and  that  a  vegetable  origin  ?  How  onphilosoph- 
ical,  when  we  can  thus  trace  nearly  every  step  of  the  change,  from 
one  variety  into  another,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  causes  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  one  of  them  ?  We  see  here  only  the  operation  of  the 
CAuse,  or  causes — whatever  they  were — ^by  which,  as  we  descend  from 
the  newer  to  the  older  rocks,  they  exhibit  less  and  less  of  a  mechanical, 
and  more  and  more  of  a  chemical  arrangement  of  parts,  and  fewer  and 
fewer  traces  of  organic  remains :  until,  in  the  primary  rocks,  these 
relics  are  nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  Why  should  we  doubt  the  op- 
eration  of  such  causes  upon  coal,  any  more  than  upon  other  mineral 
masses  1  and  if  we  do  grant  this,  we  have  an  easy  and  satis&ctory  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  in  which  all  the  varieties  of  carbon  were  pro- 
duced, except  perhaps  the  diamond :  and  from  the  fact  that  the  dia- 
mond breccia  of  India  is  surrounded  by,  and  based  upon  granite,  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  this  mineral  has  been  produced  from 
vegetable  carbonaceous  matter,  that  has  been  fused,  (for  Prof  Silliman 
has  proved  that  it  is  fusible)  and  subseqilently  crystallized.*  And  if 
it  be  true,  that  secondary  coal  is  sometimes  converted  into  anthracite 
and  plumbago  by  the  influence  of  trap,  why  should  we  doubt  but 
heat  has  been  the  agent  of  those  changes  in  every  case ;  especially  as 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  other  agent  could  have  given  to 
rocks  and  minerals  of  a  mechanical  origin,  a  crystalline  or  sub-crys- 
talline structure. 

It  wilLbe  perceived  that  I  have  anticipated  some  statements  in  re- 
spect to  the  Worcester  anthracite  and  the  Sturbridge  plumbago.  This 
I  have  done  that  I  might  treat  of  their  origin  together,  to  avoid  repe- 
tition. 

I  have  said  so  much  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  in  respect  to  the 
economical  uses  of  the  anthracite  of  our  gray  wacke  formation,  that  I 
need  add  nothing  here.  I  cannot,  however,  but  express  my  surprise, 
that  the  ablest  European  geological  and  chemical  writers  should  still 
represent  anthracite  as  of  little  or  no  use,  except  for  furnaces  ;  when, 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  so  many  thousand  tons  of  this  miner- 
al have  been  used  in  our  principal  cities,  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  in  the  parlour,  the  study,  and  the  kitchen ;  and  so  much  has 
been  said  of  its  value  in  our  scientific  and  other  periodical  journals. 

♦  Edinburg-h  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  10.  p.  18 L 
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*'  In  an  economical  light,"  says  I>r.  Macculloch,  *'  it  must  be  fruitless 
to  search  for  coal  below  the  old  red  sandstone,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, beneath  the  mountain  limestone ;  as  to  mine  after  primary  coal 
(anthracite  as  I  understand  him,)  would  be  a  wild  project."*  "  Anthra- 
cite," says  Beudant,  "  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
kindled,  cannot  be  employed  but  in  furnaces  with  a  good  draught."! 
"  The  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  the  combustion  of  anthracite," 
says  Dumas,  "  is  a  very  great  obstacle  to  every  economical  use  of  that 
body. — It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  anthracite  will  one  day  become  use- 
ful in  deep  furnaces ;  although  in  almost  every  other  process  of  the 
useful  arts,  its  employment  can  be  hardly  practicable,  on  account  of 
the  high  temperature  which  it  requires  to  complete  its  combustion.^'| 

The  other  minerals  that  have  been  found  in  the  gray  wake  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island,  are  few  and  unimportant.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  such  common  and  widely  disseminated  minerals 
as  iron  pyrites,  crystalline  quartz,  and  calcareous  spar.  Magnetic 
iron  ore  and  the  micaceous  oxide,  have  also  been  found  in  this  group 
in  small  quantities :  and  I  have  already  mentioned  crystallized  epi- 
dote,  in  the  varioloid  wacke.  In  the  amphibolic  aggregate,  in  New- 
port, I  found  a  vein  of  crystallized  zoisite,  about  four  inches  wide,  and 
several  feet  long.  In  other  parts  of  the  globe  graywacke  is  a  repos- 
itory of  gold ;  and  the  clay  slate  connected  with  it,  (transition  clay 
slate,)  contains  the  richest  veins  of  silver  in  New  Spain,  according  to 
Baron  Humboldt.  ||  But  neither  of  these  metals  have  been  found  in 
these  rocks  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  varioloid  rocks  of  Brighton,  Professor  Webster  has  found  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  baryta.  The  latter  is  said  to  occur  also  in  Milton:  anfl 
also  fibrous  limestone  in  thin  veins  in  wacke.  Adularia  and  sulphu- 
ret  of  copper  have  been  found  also  at  Brighton.  Efflorescent  and  mas- 
sive sulphate  of  iron  has  been  found,  according  to  the  Messrs.  Da- 
nas,  on  the  argillaceous  slate  in  Charlestown. 

Dr.  Robinson  says  that  the  graywacke,  near  Providence,  is  tra- 
versed by  veins  of  quartz,  containing  fluor  spar. 

In  Brighton,  in  the  varioloid  wacke,  I  noticed  fibres  of  green  asbes- 


^  System  of  Geology,  voL  2.  p.  305.   London  1B31. 

t  Traite  Dc  Mineralogie,  vol.  1.  p.  717.    Paris  1830. 

t  Traite  de  Chimie  Appliquee  aux  Arts,  vol.  1.  p.  606.     Paris,  1828. 

II  Superposition  of  Rocks,  p.  105. 
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tus  traversing  quartz,  which,  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  asbestus, 
was  converted  into  prase.     (No.  391.) 

Organic  Remains, 

Having  been  disappointed  in  several  efforts  to  obtain  organic  relics 
in  the  graywacke  formation,  where  I  knew  them  to  exist,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  only  a  meagre  account  of  them  in  this  place.  . 

All  those  which  I  have  met  with,  were  probably  of  vegetable 
origin. 

In  Taunton  I  was  shown  several  imperfect  specimens  obtained 
near  the  village,  which  evidently  belong  to  some  of  the  gigantic  races 
of  plants  now  extinct,  which  flourished  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
world  I  recognized  them  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  larger  species  occurring  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania :  but  having  had  no  opportunity  to  com- 
pare these  specimens  with  drawings,  or  descriptions,  I  can  describe 
them  only  in  general  terms. 

In  Attleborough,  east  parish,  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting  house,  I 
found  an  organic  relic  in  a  dark  hard  slate,  which  so  much  resembles 
the  Fucoides  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley, that  I  cannot  but  refer  it  to  that  genus ;  not,  however,  without 
doubts  as  to  its  nature.     (No.  400.) 

According  to  Dr.  Webb,*  vegetable  impressions  are  found  on  slate 
in  Pawtuxet,  which  lies  on  the  west  shore  of  Narraganset  Bay, 
south  of  Providence.     They  seem  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  fern  tribes. 

The  same  is  true,  I  believe,  of  those  found  at  the  coal  mines  in 
Portsmouth.  It  was  probably  from  this  locality  that  the  two  speci- 
mens mentioned  in  De  la  Beche's  Manualf  were  obtained.  One  is 
the  fern  Pecopteris  arguta;  and  the  other,  the  anomalous  plant.  As- 
ierophylliies  equisetiformis ;  which  as  yet  has  been  referred  to  no  es- 
tablished class. 

'In  the  southeast  part  of  Newport,  where  occur  some  narrow  beds 
of  anthracite,  vegetable  remains  are  common.  Of  two  of  these  I  have 
given  a  sketch.  Plate  XI.  fig.  10,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
an  Equisetum,  as  figured  by  Adolphe  Brongniart  on  plate  12,  ^g. 
13,  of  his  Vegetaux  Fossiles.  Plate  XIII.  hg,  43  maybe  a  delicate 
species  of  Nevropteris  of  the  same  author.  I  noticed  there  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

*  Am.  Jonmal  Science,  voL  8.  p.  225. 
t  P.  416  and  419,  second  edition. 
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Vegetable  impressioDB  have  been  found  In  considerable  quantity  at 
the  excayations  Ar  coal  in  Wrentham.  The  most  common  is  what  I 
have  supposed  to  be  several  species  of  Calamites,  of  Ad.  Brongniart 
Some  of  them  are  several  inches  in  width ;  and  are  marked  out  on 
the  rock  by  a  plaited  layer  of  green  indurated  talc — a  most  remark- 
able mineralizer  1  Plate  XIII.  fig.  41,  represents  a  small  portion  of 
one  of  those  Calamites,  which  exhibits  numerous  small  seams  run- 
ning  obliquely  across  the  specimen,  like  the  C.  qodosus  of  Brongni- 
art On  fig.  42  may  be  seen  two  quite  different  impressions :  a  and 
h  are  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  appear  to  be  branched :  perhaps  a 
part  of  an  Equisetum.  The  other  &n-like  impression,  with  radiated 
stria,  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  genus  Cyclopteris  of  Ad.  Brongni- 
art: though  I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  this  also  may  be  an 
Equisetum. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

In  general  the  theoretical  views -that  have  been  presented  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  will  apply  to  the  gray- 
wacka  Two  or  three  circumstances  only,  in  relation  to  this  latter 
rock,  need  any  additional  remarks. 

One  is  the  more  decided  evidence,  which  the  graywacke  presents, 
of  the  operation  of  chemical  agencies  in  its  production.  This  is  ob- 
vious in  the  more  crystalline  aspect  of  the  rock  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially of  certain  varieties;  and  in  the  numerous  veins  traversing  this 
rock,  which  must  have  resulted  from  a  play  of  chemical  affinities. 
It  may  be  difficult,  in  the. present  state  of  geological  science,  to  assign 
any  satis&ctory  reason,  why  the  older  rocks,  with  some  exceptions,  are 
more  highly  crystalline  than  the  newer.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  in- 
ternal heat  in  the  earth,  which  every  thing  proves  must  once  have  been 
very  powerful,  has  been  gradually  operating  less  and  less  upon  the  crust 
of  the  globe^  why  is  it  not  a  natural  inference,  that  the  older  the  rock 
the  more  crystalline  would  be  its  structure:  that  is,  if  we  admit  that  the 
heat  has  been  great  enough  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the  particles 
of  rocks,  whose  origin  was  mechanical :  and  it  appears  that  such  a 
change  may  take  place,  to  some  extent  at  least,  fiir  below  a  melting 
heat  Only  admit  then,  that  the  graywacke  is  an  older  rock  than  the 
new  red  sandstone,  (and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  veins  in  the  former 
are  sufficient  to  prove  this,)  and  we  should  expect  in  it  a  more  chem- 
ical structure. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  graywacke,  so  &r  as  we  are  acquainted 
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with  its  organic  remains,  is,  that  all  of  them  are  of  vegetable  origin. 
Whether  all  of  them  grew  upon  dry  land  is  not  so  certain ;  if,  as  I 
have  suggested,  a  Fucoides  occur  in  this  rock.  The  beds  of  an- 
thracite, however,  prove  that  this  rock  was  formed,  in  part  at  Iqast, 
on  a  surface  elevated  above  the  waters.  Yet  we  must  call  in  the  aid 
of  powerful  currents  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of  rounded  nod- 
ules, which  are  so  abundant  and  so  large  in  some  varieties  of  this, 
rock :  and  then  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata  proves  that  they 
have  been  elevated  since  their  deposition.  Indeed,  it  seems  difficult 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  in  this  gray  wacke,  or  any  other  forma- 
tion containing  coal,  with  some  marine  relics,  without  supposing  at 
least  one  or  two  elevations  above,  and  depressions  below  the  watery, 
during  the  period  of  its  deposition.  And  if  we  admit  that  various 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have  from  time  to  time  been  elevated,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  other  portions  must  have  been  depressed. 

6.    ARGILLACEOUS  SLATE. 

This  is  one  of  those  rocks  whose  mineral  character  is  clear ;  it 
being  composed  of  schistose  clay,  more  or  less  indurated.  This 
character,  however,  applies  to  the  shale  of  the  secondary  rocks,  which 
few  geologists  now  include  under  argillaceous  slate.  It  also  applies 
to  some  of  the  slaty  varieties  of  graywacke :  and  Dr.  Macculloch  in- 
cludes under  argillaceous  slate  the  whole  of  the  graywacke  formation, 
as  well  as  that  argillaceous  slate  which  is  associated  with  rocks  older 
than  graywacke.  But  De  la  Beche  limits  the  term  to  this  last  named 
slate,  excluding  the  graywacke,  which  he  puts  into  a  separate  group. 
I  prefer  his  arrangement  upon  the  whole ;  though  in  adopting  it  I 
find  myself  perplexed  to  determine  whether  the  argillaceous  slate 
around  Boston,  belongs  to  his  "  Inferior  stratified  or  Non-fossiliferous 
Rocks,"  or  is  a  member  of  the  graywacke  group ;  where,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  I  have  described  it.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  should  be  separated  from  the  graywacke ;  though  with  my 
present  information,  I  cannot  say  exactly  where  the  dividing  line 
should  run.  But  the  fact  that  no  organic  remains  have  been  hitherto 
discovered  in  this  slate,  and  the  occurrence  of  its  rolled  nodules  in 
some  of  the  conglomerates  of  the  graywacke,  as  well  as  its  geological 
position,  render  it  probable  that  it  is  considerably  older  than  most 
varieties  of  graywacke. 

In  respect  to  the  other  patches  of  argillaceous  slate  exhibited  on 
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the  map,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  they  belong  to  De  la  Beche's 
Inferior  Stratified  or  Non-fossiliferous  Rocks ;  though  I  doubt  not 
but  some  of  them  would  be  placed  by  a  Wernerian  geologist  among 
the  "  transition  clay  slates."  But  I  regard  it  as  quite  unprofitable  to 
enter  upon  the  long  agitated  question  whether  our  clay  slate  belong 
to  the  transition  or  primary  class  of  rocks.  It  will  be  in  season  to  dis- 
cuss this  point,  when  any  one  can  show  where  the  transition  class  be- 
gins or  ends ;  and  when  there  shall  be  even  a  tolerable  agreement  as  to 
the  place  in  the  series  where  the  prioiary  class  commences.  A  mere 
inspection  of  the  tabular  view  of  our  rocks,  which  I  have  given  in  the 
Atlas,  will  show  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  will  depend  upon 
the  system  or  classification  which  we  adopt.  I  shall  feel  satisfied,  if 
I  cdn  correctly  describe  the  position  of  this  rock  in  respect  to  others. 
In  what  follows,  I  shall  leave  out  of  the  account  the  argillaceous  slate 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Mineralogical  Characters, 

The  common  argillaceous  slate,  which  in  its  most  perfect  state 
forms  roof  slate,  is  the  only  variety  of  importance  belonging  to  this 
formation.  This  passes  by  slow  gradations  into  mica  slate;  so  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  terminates  and  the  other 
commences.  Hence  some  of  the  specimens  which  I  place  under 
mica  slate,  other  observers  would  place  under  argillaceous  slate,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  laminae  in  the  best  varieties  are  straight  and  even :  but  as  it 
approximates  to  mica  slate,  they  become  minutely  undulated,  the  sur- 
face resembling  exceedingly  that  of  certain  shales  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  already  described.  Some  of  these  intermediate  varieties 
are  remarkably  contorted :  but  these  I  shall  describe  under  mica 
slate. 

In  Guilford,  Vt  through  which  the  Franklin  County  range  of  this 
slate  extends,  I  have  observed  that  it  passes  into  a  fine  grained  vari- 
ety of  chlorite  slate,  and  even  perhaps  into  novaculite.  That  range 
also  abounds  with  tuberculous  masses  of  white  quartz.  Veins  of 
quartz  also  occur  in  it,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  show  more 
particularly ;  and  in  Guilford  we  find  protruding  masses  of  a  por- 
phyroid  granite,  passing  into  compact  feldspar,  and  a  slaty  mixture 
of  this  last  mineral  and  quartz.  The  Worcester  County  range,  also, 
contains  granite. 
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Topography  of  the  Argillaceoiis  Slate. 

With  the  exception  of  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the  map  ex- 
hibits but  three  ranges  of  argillaceous  slate ;  viz.  in  the  counties  of 
Worcester,  Franklin,  and  Berkshire.  And  it  happens  that  in  all 
these  cases,  except  perhaps  the  first,  the  principal  part  of  the  range 
lies  out  of  the  state,  either  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  or  New 
York.  Two  miles  south  of  the  center  of  Halifax,  Plymouth  County, 
also,  I  found  a  delicate  variety  of  argillaceous  slate,  which  I  was 
informed  was  discovered  in  digging  wells,  and  that  it  lay  immediately 
upon  granite.  (No.  363.)  But  whether  it  exists  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  that  region,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Worcester  County  Argillaceous  Slate. 

Some  geologists  would  probably  regard  the  slate  that  forms  the 
roof  and  floor  of  the  mine  of  anthracite  in  Worcester,  as  argillace- 
ous slate ;  and  maintain  that  the  range  of  this  slate  in  Worcester 
County,  extends  at  least  as  far  south  as  that  spot.  But  I  regard  that 
slate  rather  as  a  fine  mica  slate,  much  impregnated  with  carbon, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  argillaceous  slate.  In  almost  every 
case  the  scales  of  mica  are  quite  distinct :  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  mine,  the  rock  assumes  the  characters  of  mica  slate  distinctly  ; 
though  here,  as  in  most  of  the  range  of  mica  slate  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  Merrimack  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  much  of  the 
rock  is  so  quartzose  that  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  quartz  rock. 
I  have  not  found  any  well  characterized  argillaceous  slate,  south  of 
Boylston.  And  north  of  this  place,  the  country  is  so  much  covered 
with  diluvium,  and  so  little  hilly,  that  the  slate  does  not  often  come 
into  view.  I  found  the  range,  however,  to  become  narrower  on  ap- 
proaching the  north  line  of  the  State.  Its  characters  appear  most 
fully  developed  in  Lancaster,  where  it  has  been  quarried  for  roofing 
slate ;  and  here  the  range  is  broadest.  How  far  it  extends  into  "^ew 
Hampshire  I  have  not  ascertained ;  though  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  even  crossing  that  state.  In  passing  from  Groton  to  Town- 
send,  I  saw  frequent  examples  of  protruding  masses  and  veins  of 
granite  in  this  slate.  It  passes  on  either  side  into  the  peculiar  mica 
slate,  already  spoken  of  in  Worcester  County ;  and  in  this  latter  rock 
protrusions  of  granite  are  not  unirequent. 
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Franklin  County  Argillaceous  Slate. 

It, will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  this  range  occupies  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town  of  Bernardston,  passing  into  quartz  rock  on  the 
east,  and  into  mica  slate  on  the  west,  and  embracing  a  considerable 
part  of  two  mountains  of  considerable  height  It  is  not,  however, 
till  we  pass  into  Vermont,  that  this  slate  assumes  its  most  perfect 
characters.  In  Bernard ston  it  is  quarried,  indeed  ;  but  not  I  believe 
for  roofing  slate.  But  in  Guilford,  which  adjoins  Massachusetts,  sev- 
eral quarries  are  opened  for  this  purpose.  It  there  forms  hills  of 
considerable  elevation ;  and  such  is  its  character  farther  north.  It 
has  ]been  traced  northward,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  80  or  90 
miles,  in  Vermont ;  nor  do  I  know  that  its  northern  limit  has  yet 
been  ascertained. 

Berkshire  County  Argillaceous  Slate. 

This  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  called  the  argillaceous  slate  of 
Renssalaer  and  Columbia  counties :  for  the  principal  part  of  it  lies 
in  New  York,  in  the  eastern  part  of  these  counties.  Near  the  west- 
ern line  of  Massachusetts  it  passes  into  mica  slate,  talco-argillaceous 
slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  by  taking  mica,  talc,  and  chlorite,  more  or 
less  abundantly,  into  its  composition.  The  same  rock  forms  hills 
and  patches  of  limited  extent  in  Willie mstown.  New  Ashford,  Rich- 
mond, West  Stockbridge,  Egremont,  and  Sheffield.  But  in  no  place 
in  Massachusetts  will  it  answer  for  roofing  slate.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  wrought  extensively  in  Hoosac,  Lebanon,  and  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  whole  of  this  stratum  in  Massachu- 
setts should  not  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect  kind  of  mica  slate,  simi- 
lar to  an  intermediate  rock  of  doubtful  character  occurring  in  Haw- 
ley,  Plainfield,  &c.  which  I  have  ranked  with  mica  slate.  Still,  as 
Professor  Dewey,  who  has  examined  this  rock  more  than  I  have,  re- 
gards it  as  argillaceous  slate,  I  follow  his  judgment. 

On  the  west,  this  range  is  connected  with  the  graywacke  forma- 
tion of  Renssalaer  and  Columbia  counties ;  and  on  the  east,  it  is  as- 
sociated with  mica  slate,  and  a  limestone  usually  regarded  as  prim- 
itive. 

Dip,  Direction,  and  Thickness  of  the  Strata. 

Excepting  in  the  argillaceous  slate  connected  with  the  graywacke, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  this  rock  planes  of  stratification  run- 
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ning  in  a  different  direction  from  the  laminae  ;  a  circumstance  very 
common,  it  is  said,  in  Europe.  But  in  general  strata  scams  are  dis- 
coverable, lying  parallel  to  the  slaty  structure,  as  in  mica  slate.  The 
slate,  indeed,  contains  numerous  seams  not  coincident  with  those  of 
the  strata :  but  there  is  rarely  any  continuous  parallelism  among 
them. 

The  predominant  direction  of  the  strata  and  of  the  laminae  of  slate 
in  all  the  ranges  of  this  rock,  except  that  around  Boston,  and  that  in 
Franklin  County,  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  large ;  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  my  traveling  notes  will  show. 

Li  Worcester  County, 

Harvard  and  Lancaster;  direction,  North  a  few  degrees  East; 
dip,  90^ 

Shirley ;  direction,  North  and  South ;  dip.  West,  small. 

Pepperell  and  Townsend ;  direction,  North  and  South ;  dip,  30°  to 
60«  East. 

In  Franklin  County. 

Bemardston  ;  direction.  North  and  South ;  dip,  2(f  to  90®  East. 
Guilford,  Vt. ;  direction,  between  North  and  Northeast ;    dip,  near 
90  degrees. 

In  Berkshire  County, 

Taconic  Range ;  direction.  North  and  South  ;  dip,  15®  to  70°  East. 

If,  as  I  have  supposed,  the  strata  seams  are  parallel  to  the  laminae 
of  the  slate,  and  the  dip  approaches  90  degrees,  then  the  actual  thick- 
ness of  this  rock  will  not  be  much  less  than  its  breadth  on  the  sur- 
&ce.     As  to  its  perpendicular  thickness,  I  know  nothing. 

Organic  Remains. 

No  vegetable  or  animal  relic  in  a  fossil  state  has  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  argillaceous  slate  of  Massachusetts.  Since,  however, 
this  rock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  is  associated  with  gray- 
wacke,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  passes  into  the  same,  it 
will  not  be  strange  if  organic  remains  should  hereafter  be  found  in 
it.  Every  range  of  this  rock,  however,  in  the  State,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  belongs  to  the  oldest  varieties  of  argillaceous  slate,  which 
geologists  have  described. 


JHtneroI  Conlenli. 

The  slate  of  the  Taconic  range  soroetimes  containii  octahedral 
crystals  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  sulphurei  of  the 
same  metal 

The  clay  slate  in  Charlestown,  is  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of 
crystallized  quartz  and  calcareous  spar. 

The  most  interesting  mineral  in  this  rock  is  the  cbiastolite,  oi 
made ;  which  is  found  in  Sterling  and  Lancaster.  There  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  mannft  in  which  the  prisms  are  disposed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  end  views,  of  the  natural  size,  of  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting forms. 


This  mineral  is  quite  abundant  in  the  clay  slato  in  these  towns,  near 
the  place  where  the  rock  passes  into  mica  slate.  It  changes  insensi- 
bly into  the  mineral  which  has  been  generally  called  andalusitc  ;  and 
the  opinion  of  some  of  ihe  ablest  mineralogists  of  the  present  day,* 
(hat  made  and  andalusile  are  the  same  species,  derives  support  from 
this  locality.  I  have  found  this  mineral  in  smalt  crystals  in  a  loose 
mass  of  argillaceous  slate  in  the  town  of  Worcester.  (No.  404.) 

Evidence  of  Disturbances  in  the  Argillaceous  Slate. 
I  do  not  here  refer  to  those  agencies  by  which  ihe  layers  of  this 
rock  have  been  elevated  from  n  horizontal  to  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion ;  nor  to  those  by  which  its  usual  flexures  have  been  produced; 
but  to  some  movemenia  that  have  taken  place  in  certain  anomalous 


*  Beudaul's  Trute  de  MmcraluEie,  Vol.  2.  p.  43. 
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directions.     The  instances  which  I  shall  refer  to,  all  occur  in  tbe 
Franklin  County  range,  and  mostly  in  Guilford,  Vt. 

In  some  instances  we  find  veins  of  quartz  in  the  slate,  as  repre- 
resented  below.  Here  it  is  obvious,  both  from  the  curvatures  in  the 
undulating  ridges  of  the  slate,  and  from  the  wedgcform  shape  of  the 
veins,  that  a  force  must  have  acted  laterally  on  tbe  ed^s  of  the  lam- 
inae, while  they  were  in  a  partially  plastic  state :  and  that  an  infil- 
tration of  quartz  must  have  taken  place  subsequently.  It  is  not  per- 
liaps  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  lateral  action  might  have  tak- 
en place,  when  the  strata  were  originally  elevated.  The  specimen 
from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  (No.  411,)  was  found  near  the 
north  line  of  Guilford,  on  tbe  stage  road. 


Id  the  principal  quarry  of  slate,  on  the  stage  road  to  Brattle- 
borough  from  Greenfield,  are  seen  occasionally  cross  seams,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  and  to  the  laminae  of  the  slate,  which  are 
nearly  vertical,  and  run  north  and  south.  Not  unfrequently,  bow- 
ever,  the  slate  at  these  cross  seams,  when  its  edges  are  viewed  from 
above,  is  bent  as  in  tbe  following  figures,  which  exactly  represent 
the  specimens.  (No.  4 1 7  and  4 1 8.) 
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In  the  latter  case  the  flexure  ia  so  great  that  the  slate  is  partially 
broken  ;  and  this  is  the  case  frequently  ;  showing  that  when  the  dis- 
tnrbance  took  place,  the  rock  was  only  imperfectly  plastic.  The 
quarry  where  these  flexures  are  exhibited,  has  been  so  much  exca- 
vated, as  to  leave  a  wall  20  or  30  feet  high ;  and  excepting  at  these 
cross  seams,  the  laminae  are  remarkably  even  ;  so  that  the  phenom- 
enon is  rendered  very  striking.  It  must  obviously  have  resulted 
from  the  unequal  action  of  some  disturbing  force  —  pwrhaps  that  by 
which  the  strata  were  elevated — whereby  one  portion  of  the  rock 
was  pressed  forward,  faster  than  the  rest ;  though  in  some  places  not 
enough  to  separate,  but  only  to  bend,  the  slate  while  in  a  soft  con- 
dition. 

At  the  Gorge,  or  Glen,  in  Leydeo,  I  found  a  series  of  such  slides 
on  a  small  scale,  exhibited  by  the  slate ;  as  in  the  following  sketch ; 
though  perhaps  the  rock  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mica  slate.  (No. 
416.)  Here  the  echellon  movement  took  place  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  described  above. 


Another  disturbance,  much  more  remarkable,  appears  at  the  quarry 
in  QuUford  above  referred  to.  In  the  following  sketch  the  observer 
feces  (he  north,  and  looks  directly  upon  the  edges  of  slate,  as  it  re- 
mains at  the  north  end  of  the  quarry,  in  its  natural  position.  The 
almost  uniform  dip  of  the  strata,  in  every  part  of  this  quarry,  is  near- 
ly 90";  leaning,  however,  a  little  to  the  cast.  And  such  is  their  po- 
sition at  the  north  end  of  the  quarry,  to  the  height  of  15  feet,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  sketch.  But  from  10  to  15  feet  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  slate  are  bent  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  incline  to  the  horizon  at 
almost  every  angle,  from  0°  to  90".  Where  the  flexure  commences, 
the  laminae  of  the  slate  are  quite  broken  ofl^  and  not  simply  bent,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  disturbance  in  a  perpendicular  direction  above  de- 
scribed. Hence  I  infer  that  (he  former  flexure  was  not  produced  so 
soon  as  the  latter ;  not  indeed  until  ihe  rock  hnd  become  perfectly 
consolidated.     The  quarry  lies  upon  the  western  slope  of  a  hill  of 
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slate,  one  or  two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  &ct3  now  related  Beem 
incapable  of  explanation,  but  by  supposing  a  prodigious  blow  to  have 
been  given  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  directed  from  east  to  west  obliquely 
dowQwarda.  But  what  natural  agent  could  have  exerted  such  a  force 
on  such  a  point,  I  confess  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Among 
the  endless  variety  of  geological  hypotheses  that  have  been  proposed, 
I  could  not  call  one  to  mind,  which  would  apply  at  all  to  this  phe- 
nomenon, unless  it  be  the  supposition  formerly  advanced,  that  the  last 
deluge  might  have  been  produced  by  the  impinging  of  a  comet 
against  the  earth  I  I  confess  I  could  not  but  enquire  whether  this 
might  not  have  been  the  point  of  contact ! 


Duturbonce  In  the  Argillsceoui  Sl&le :  Gailibrd,  TL 


Theoretical  Consideraliem. 
When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  materials  composing  argilla- 
ceous slate,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  other  origin  to  this  rock, 
than  deposition  from  water.  Indeed,  one  has  only  to  look  at  a  clay 
bed,  such  as  occurs  in  some  of  the  tertiary  strata,  which  we  are  sure 
must  have  been  deposited  from  water,  to  be  satisfied  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  clay  slati;  in  its  unfinished  state;  since  nothing  but  the  con- 
solidation of  the  clay  bed  is  wanting  to  convert  it  into  perfect  clay 
slate.  But  what  agency  could  have  effected  this  consolidation?  Mere 
desiccation  would  do  much;  but  it  is  difficuh  to  believe  that  this  could 
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hare  produced  so  great  a  degree  of  hardness,  and  that  shining  semi- 
crystalline  aspect  which  the  older  clay  slates  exhibit.  Now  we  find 
the  laminae  of  the  clay  beds  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  and  those  of 
the  slate  highly  inclined ;  and  we  trace  evidences  of  a  powerful  force 
producing  flexures  in  this  rock  while  in  a  plastic  state.  Why  not 
then  admit  that  the  agency,  by  which  the  strata  were  elevated  and 
the  plastic  slate  produced,  was  igneous  ?  And  then  we  can  easily 
conceive  how  the  rock  should  subsequently  have  been  so  thoroughly 
indurated.  Especially  why  hesitate,  when  the  fused  matter  protru- 
ded at  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  the  strata,  meets  us  in  almost  every 
district  of  much  extent,  in  the  form  of  trap,  porphyry,  sienite,  or 
granite  ? 

7.      LIMESTONE. 

No  rock  is  more  widely  difiused  in  nature,  or  less  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken, than  the  carbonate  of  lime.  From  alluvial  marl  to  the  sac- 
charine limestones  associated  with  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  we  find  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  this  rock ;  but  in  nearly  every  case  a  drop 
of  acid  will  enable  a  skillful  observer  to  detect  it  and  distinguish 
it  from  its  associates.  A  more  formidable  difficulty  has  always 
met  the  geologist  in  assigning  to  the  varieties  of  this  rock  their  true 
places  in  the  scale  of  strata. 

Most  of  the  limestone  in  Massachusetts  belongs  unquestionably  to 
the  oldest  varieties  of  that  rock.  The  newest  varieties  are  the  fetid 
and  bituminous,  which  are  associated  with  the  new  red  sandstone, 
and  which  have  been  already  described.  I  have  also  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  white  compact  limestone  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  gray  limestone  of  Walpole,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  proba- 
bly belong  to  the  graywacke  series.  A 11  the  other  varieties  in  the 
State,  I  shall  describe  in  this  place.  And  as  the  localities  are  rather 
numerous,  and  the  diversities  of  composition,  structure,  and  aspect, 
somewhat  great ;  I  shall,  to  save  repetition,  follow  a  topographical  ar- 
rangement in  the  description. 

Encrinal  Limestone  of  Bernardston. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  my  report  was  published, 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  organic  remains,  of  the 
family  of  encrinites,  in  the  bed*of  limestone  in  Bernardston.  From 
the  highly  crystalline  character  of  most  of  this  rock,  I  had  been  led 
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to  suppose  it  older  than  the  encrinal  or  transition  limestone;  and  that 
it  formed  a  bed  in  the  argillaceous  slate  of  Bemardston,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  that  rock.  But  its  organic 
remains  settle  the  question  of  its  position ;  and  difiering  in  dip  and 
direction  from  the  slate,  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  it  really 
forms  a  bed  in  that  rock.  The  slate  in  the  vicinit}'^  runs  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  the  dip  is  nearly  90^ ;  but  the  limestone  runs  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.,  and  dips  S.  £.  not  more  than  20^  Besides,  the  rock  that  is 
found  above  the  bed  of  limestone,  (No.  601,)  appears  to  be  mostly 
composed  of  quartz,  and  probably  ought  to  be  called  quartz  rock. 
It  does  not  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  limestone,  nor  is  the 
slate  visible  immediately  beneath  the  limestone.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  limestone  lies  beneath  the  oldest  variety  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series,  which  has  been  described,  and  upon  the 
argillaceous  slate,  in  an  unconformable  position.  Probably  further 
research  might  settle  this  point  satisfactorily. 

Two  species  of  iron  ore  occur  in  this  limestone ;  the  magnetic  ox- 
ide, (Aimantt  Beudant,)  and  the  bog  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  {Limo- 
nite  ocreuse,  Beudant.)  The  latter  is  disseminated  through  a  large 
proportion  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  limestone,  and  also  forms  masses, 
several  inches  thick,  between  these  layers.  It  exactly  resembles  the 
common  bog  ore,  so  abundant  in  our  alluvial  formations.  (No.  504.) 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  I  havefound  this  ore  between  the 
strata  of  other  rocks,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter ;  and 
Beudant  mentions  several  localities  in  Europe,  where  the  limonite  is 
found  "between  the  beds  of  divers  rocks." 

The  magnetic  oxide  occurs  as  a  bed  in  the  limestone,  lower  down 
than  the  bog  ore.  The  bed  follows  the  dip  of  the  limestone,  and  that 
rock  is  much  impregnated  with  the  ore  in  the  vicinity ;  so  as  some- 
times to  produce  a  sort  of  brecciated  marble.     (No.  472.) 

It  is  very  obvious  that  both  these  species  of  iron  ore  must  have  been 
of  contemporaneous  production  with  the  limestone,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  parallel  interstices  could  have  existed  between 
strata  so  little  inclined,  long  enough  to  be  filled  by  watery  infiltration, 
or  igneous  sublimation,  or  galvanic  agency, — the  only  modes  by 
which  metallic  repositories  have  been  supposed  to  be  filled.  That  the 
bog  ore  was  deposited,  as  we  find  the  same  ore  now  forming,  seems 
highly  probable.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  theory  which  will  sat- 
isfactorily explain  how  the  magnetic  oxide,  which  consists  of  69  parts 
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of  peroxide  and  31  of  protoxide,  could  have  been  produced  in  con- 
junction with  the  limestone. 

'  The  encrinal  remains  in  the  Bernardston  limestone  are  usually 
quite  imperfect ;  but  the  transverse  septa  and  the  central  perforation 
are  generally  distinct.  Plate  XIV.  fig.  47,  exhibits  an  end  view  of 
one  encrinus,  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  a  view  of  another,  lying 
horizontally  in  the  rock. 

Berkshire  Limestone. 

This  rock  constitutes  a  portion  of  that  extensive  calcareous  forma- 
tion, which  occupies  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  limestone 
in  the  world,  if  we  regard  it  as  primary,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  writers.  That  a  part  of  it  is  primitive,  in  the  Wernerian 
acceptation  of  the  term,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  for  it  is  interstratified 
with  gneiss  and  mica  slate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  range,  and  it  is 
highly  crystalline  in  its  texture.  But  as  we  go  westerly,  the  inter- 
stratified mica  slate  passes  into  clay  slate,  and  the  limestone  becomes 
less  crystalline,  and  assumes  a  gray,  and  finally  a  dark  color.  Pass- 
ing still  farther  west,  across  the  clay  slate,  into  New  York,  we  soon 
come  to  a  range  of  limestone  decidedly  more  recent,  which  Professor 
Dewey  has  denominated  transition  limestone,  and  Professor  Eaton, 
metalliferous  limestone.  Crossing  this  rock,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  wide,  we  reach  decided  graywacke ;  and  this,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions of  limestone,  continues  nearly  to  Hudson  river ;  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  Geological  Map  by  Prof  Dewey,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  and  on  the  Geological  Section  of  Prof 
Eaton  in  his  "  Canal  Rocks." 

From  this  statement  the  geologist  infers  at  once,  that  here  is  a 
gradual  passage  from  the  oldest  limestone  to  that  which  is  associated 
with  graywacke.  But  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  superposition  of  the 
series  of  rocks  above  described,  presents  a  great  difficulty  in  this  case. 
The  strata  of  these  rocks  almost  uniformly  dip  to  the  east :  that  is, 
the  newer  rocks  seem  to  crop  out  beneath  the  older  ones  ;  so  that  the 
saccharine  limestone,  associated  with  gneiss  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range,  seems  to  occupy  the  uppermost  place  in  the  series.  Now 
as  superposition  is  of  more  value  in  determining  the  relative  ages  of 
rocks  than  their  mineral  characters,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the 
rocks,  as  we  go  westerly  from  Hoosac  mountain,  do  in  fact  belong  to 
older  groups  ?     The  petrifactions  which  some  of  them  contain,  and 
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their  decidedly  fra^mentaiy  character,  will  not  allow  such  a  supposi- 
tion to  be  indulged  for  a  moment.'  It  Is  impossible  for  a  geologic  to 
mistake  the  evidence,  which  he  sees  at  ahnost  every  step,  that  he  is 
passing'  from  older  to  newer  formations,  just  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
cross  the  valley  of  Berkshire  towards  the  west  We  are  driren  thai 
to  the  alternative  of  supposing,  eilher  that  there  must  be  a  deception 
in  the  apparent  outcrop  of  the  newer  rocks  from  beneath  the  older,  or 
that  the  whole  series  of  strata  has  been  actually  thrown  over,  so  as 
to  bring  the  newest  rocks  at  the  bottom.  The  latter  supposition  is  so 
improbable  that  1  cannot  at  present  admit  iL  But  perhaps  we  may 
explain  the  anomaly  by  supposing  a  deception  in  the  case.  It  may 
be  that  the  relative  position  of  the  strata  is  as  in  the  subjoined  ideal 
aeclion. 


Oneiu  and  Mica  Sate. 


In  the  greater  part  of  the  Hoosac  range,  the  strata  of  gneiss  and 
mica  slate  are  nearly  perpendicular  in  their  dip.  As  we  descend  that 
mountain  into  the  valley  of  Berkshire,  we  strike  first  a  range  of 
quartz  rock,  ;tvhose  stratification  is  very  obscure,  and  which  moreover 
is  much  hidden  by  diluvium  ;  so  that  the  junction  between  this  rock 
and  tho  mica  slate  and  gneiss  of  the  Hoosac  range,  is  rarely  if  ever 
exhibited.  As  we  proceed  west,  we  find  successive  and  sometimes 
iaterlaminated  strata  of  limestone,  and  mica  slate ;  whose  con- 
nection with  the  Hoosac  range  is  no  where  presented,  as  nearly  all 
the  larger  streams  of  water  and  the  vallies  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
strata.  Now  may  not  the  strata  ofBerkshire  valley  rest  unconforma- 
bly  on  the  mica  slate  and  gneiss  of  the  Hoosac  range  1  Certain  it  is 
that  the  dip  of  the  former,  although  in  the  same  direction,  is  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  may  be,  also,  that  another  se- 
ries of  strata  farther  west,  (ex,  gr.  the  clay  slate,  transition  limestone. 
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and  graywackc,)  rest  unconformably  on  the  edges  of  the  rocks  in  the 
valley  of  Berkshire,  which  may  pass  under  this  series,  as  the  older 
mica  slate,  perhaps,  does  under  the  quartz  rock  and  limestone,  as  ex- 
hibited on  the  sketch :  or  perhaps  the  rocks  of  Berkshire  valley  lie 
in  a  basin,  whose  eastern  side  is  the  Hoosac  range,  and  whose  west- 
em  side  is  the  Tacconic  range.  Then  perhaps  the  transition  lime- 
stone, clay  slate,  and  graywacke,  may  fill  a  second  basin  farther  west. 
Another  series,  perhaps,  was  deposited  in  a  third  basin  still  farther 
west :    and  so  on  till  all  the  earlier  rocks  are  included. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  rendered  more  probable  from  a  fact  which 
may  be  learnt  by  examining  the  sections  appended  to  this  report, 
(Plates  XVII.  and  XVIII.)  that  the  prevailing  dip  of  the  rocks  in 
Massachusetts  is  towards  the  east.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
there  any  more  difficulty  in  regarding  the  rocks  of  Berkshire  valley 
as  resting  unconformably  on  the  older  strata,  th^n  there  is  in  respect 
to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  which  has  an 
easterly  dip,  like  the  subjacent  rocks  ?  The  very  great  difference  of 
mineral  character,  between  the  newer  and  the  older  rocks  of  the  latter 
valley,  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  regard  the  newer 
as  unconformable  to  the  older:  whereas  in  Berkshire,  all  the 
rocks  appear  to  belong  to  the  oldest  class  ;  that  is,  they  are  highly 
crystalline  and  destitute  of  organic  remains.  And  then  the  difference 
of  inclination  between  the  varieties  of  the  rocks  in  Berkshire  valley, 
is  much  less  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Nevertheless,  he 
must  be  a  poor  geoldgist,  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  often  far 
greater  difference  in  position  and  mineral  character  between  many 
members  of  the  primitive  class,  than  between  some  members  of  that 
class  and  others  of  the  transition,  or  even  of  the  secondary  class.  So 
that  the  apparently  primitive  character  of  the  rocks  of  Berkshire 
valley,  is  but  a  feeble  objection  against  their  resting  unconformably 
on  those  of  Hoosac  mountain. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  I  find  in  the  way  of  admitting  the 
hypothesis  above  suggested,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  change  from  the 
older  to  the  newer  rocks,  as  one  proceeds  westerly  across  Berkshire 
county,  seems  to  be  gradual :  whereas  on  this  hypothesis,  we  should 
suppose,  that  since  the  rocks  dip  to  the  east,  the  oldest  members  of  a 
series  ought  to  be  found  on  the  western  margin  of  the  several  sup- 
posed basins ;  and  that  the  change  ought  to  be  sudden  and  great  in 
passing  into  the  basin  next  west.  But  so  different  does  the  limestone 
of  the  western  part  of  Berkshire  appear  from  that  in  the  eastern  part, 
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that  Mr.  Eaton  proposes  to  give  the  two  varieties  distinct  names, 
founded  entirely  on  their  mineral  characters,  that  in  the  eastern 
part  being  decidedly  the  oldest.  I  think,  however,  that  in  con- 
sidering this  question,  we  ought  to  leave  out  of  the  account  every 
bed  of  limestone  occurring  in  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  of  the 
Hoosac  range ;  since  this  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  of  the  saccharine 
limestone.  And  perhaps  the  remaining  portions  of  this  rock  may  be 
found  to  belong  to  a  single  deposit.  At  any  rate,  I  regard  it  as  prema- 
ture to  assign  a  distinct  name  to  any  part  of  this  limestone  range,  until 
one  part  can  be  proved  to  have  a  different  position,  in  relation  to  other 
rocks,  frpm  the  other.  For  after  what  Dr.  MaccuUock  has  written 
on  this  subject,  in  his  Geology  of  the  Western  Islands,  and  in  his  Sys- 
tem of  Geology,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  minetal  characters  alone 
can  rarely  determine  even  the  class  to  which  limestone  belongs. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  I  have  suggested  to  the  hy- 
pothesis under  consideration,  I  know  of  no  better  explanation  of  this 
anomalous  case.  I  am  sustained  in  this  opinion  by  that  of  Dr.  Em- 
mons, of  Williams  College,  whose  acuteness  of  observation  and  ac- 
curacy of  discrimination  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory, are  well  known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  either  he,  or  Prof 
Dewey,  whose  local  situations  and  geological  experience  give  them 
great  facilities  for  examining  the  point,  will  ascertain  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  thus  solve  an  interesting  geological  problem.  Since 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  I  have  not  felt  justified  by  my  com- 
mission in  devoting  the  time  and  expense  requisite  to  its  solution : 
since  the  examinations  would  delay  this  Report  another  year. 

The  Berkshire  limestone  passes  through  numerous  gradations  of 
texture  and  color,  from  the  snow  white,  coarsely  granular  and  crys- 
talline variety  in  Adams,  to  the  white  almost  sandy  dolomite!  of  Shef- 
field, and  to  the  dark  gray  almost  compact  variety  in  Williamstown, 
and  to  the  variety  even  darker  of  West  Stockbridge.  The  specimens 
that  have  been  polished  (Nos.  428  to  442,)  will  show  the  principal 
varieties  of  marble  thence  derived.  The  clouded  varieties,  although 
very  rich,  are  less  esteemed  as  marbles,  I  believe,  than  the  snow 
white,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  be  shaky.  This  tendency  re- 
sults from  the  nature  of  these  varieties;  composed  as  they  seem  gen- 
erally to  be,  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  slate.  The  dififerent  va- 
rieties are  frequently  interstratified  at  the  same  quarry. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Berkshire  limestone,  especially  along 
its  western  borders,  is  the  magnesian.     In  Williamstown  this  occurs 
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crystallized,  or  as  rhomb  spar :  in  Bennington,  Adams,  Lee,  Pitts- 
field,  Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington,  New  Marlborough,  Sheffield, 
and  indeed  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  county,  it  occurs  either 
coarsely  granular,  and  of  a  crystalline  structure ;  or  so  finely  granular 
as  to  be  pulverulent.  This  latter  variety,  which  is  genuine  dolomite, 
abounds  most  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  especially  in  Sheffield, 
where,  according  to  Prof  Dewey,  it  is  sometimes  fetid.  In  Canaan  in 
Connecticut,  which  lies  contiguous  to  Sheffield,  this  dolomite,  which 
is  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  disintegrates  abundantly ;  leaving  in  many 
places,  loose  crystals  of  white  augite  and  tremolite,  which  have  fallen 
out.     In  other  places,  as  in  Stockbridge,  it  is  of  a  gray  color. 

This  appears  to  be  the  oldest  variety  of  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime  that  has  been  found ;  corresponding  to  that  described  by  Beu- 
dant,  as  occurring  in  St.  Gothard,  interstratified  with  mica  slate.* 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  limestone  in  West  Stockbridge, 
Lanesborough,  and  New  Ashford,  is  flexible  and  elastic.  Slabs 
of  it  a  few  feet  long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  show 
these  properties  very  distinctly  by  supporting  the  ends,  especially  if 
they  are  thoroughly  wet.  Generally  the  grain  of  this  variety  is 
coarse  and  the  structure  rather  loose ;  though  sometimes  it  is  fine 
grained.  Usually  it  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red ;  but  some- 
times gray  and  dark  colored.  According  to  Prof  Dewey,  it  is  the 
common,  and  not  a  magnesian  carbonate.  The  slab  in  the  collection 
(No.  501)  is  from  New  Ashford;  where  it  is  abundant.  Its  peculiar 
properties  seem  to  depend  upon  the  agency  of  water :  and  there  are 
numerous  facts  that  render  it  probable,  that  many  of  the  rocks  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  are  rendered  soft  and  flexible  by  this  same 
agent :  so  that  although  marble  and  sandstone  that  will  retain  their 
flexibility  afler  being  quarried,  are  rare,  yet  probably  deep  in  the 
earth's  crust  they  are  abundant. 

The  non-magnesian  as  well  as  the  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime 
in  this  county,  is  oflen  fetid.  In  Stockbridge,  this  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  that  which  is  white  and  coarsely  granular :  in  Williams- 
town,  this  variety  is  dark  colored  and  fine  grained,  and  in  Benning- 
ton, it  is  nearly  black. 

The  origin  of  the  fetid  odor  in  limestone,  quartz,  &c.  has  been  va- 
riously explained.  The  natural  explanation  imputes  it  to  animal 
matter,  which  has  been  imprisoned  since  the  original  formation  of 
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the  rock ;  and  which  is  liberated  in  a  gaseous  form  by  friction  or  a 
blow.  The  odor  is  commonly  said  to  be  that  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  though  I  confess  I  do  not  perceive  much  resemblance.  But 
even  if  this  be  the  case,  putrescent  animal  matter  would  furnish  this 
gas  abundantly.  And  if  we  adopt  the  opinion  maintained  by  some 
very  able  geologists,  that  all,  or  nearly  all  limestones  were  produced 
from  living  beings,  we  can  easily  understand  whence  this  animal 
matter  proceeded. 

In  general  the  strata  of  the  Berkshire  limestone  have  a  dip  towards 
the  east,  between  15^  and  30^.  In  some  instances  it  is  greater ;  and 
Prof  Dewey,  from  whose  account  of  the  Geology  of  Berkshire,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I  have  derived  much  assistance, 
says,  that  at  the  base  of  Saddle  mountain,  on  the  northwest  side,  some 
of  the  limestone  dips  to  the  west,  and  some  is  perpendicular,  although 
the  prevailing  dip  is  to  the  east  He  has  given  also,  in  the  same 
work,  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  singular  conformation  of  the 
limestone  strata  near  the  College  in  Williamstown.*  Not  improba- 
bly this  is  only  an  example  of  a  concretionary  structure  on  a  large 
scale ;  though  possibly  it  might  have  resulted  from  mechanical  agen- 
cies in  early  times. 

I  have  never  seen  either  a  mass  of  granite  or  of  trap,  or  any  other 
unstratified  tocIl,  in  contact  with  this  limestone ;  though  not  improba- 
bly such  junctions  may  be  found.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the 
shifUng  of  a  vein  of  white  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  slab  of  Light  gray- 
marble,  five  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  taken  from  a  quarry  in 


New  Ashford.  a,  a,  is  the  vein  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  dd,a, 
somewhat  wedge  shaped  mass  of  dark  gray  limestone,  five  inches 
wide  at  its  base,  which  is  twice  cut  off,  once  by  each  separate  portion 
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of  the  vein.  At  present  there  is  no  seam  at  all  in  the  slab,  and  ap- 
parently it  would  not  break'  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  in 
another.  As  to  the  strip  of  darker  limestone,  d  d^  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  presence,  than  for  any  other  case  of 
close  union  between  different  varieties  of  a  rock.  But  if  we  suppose 
the  two  veins,  a,  a,  to  have  been  once  united  endwise,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  been  so  slidden  as  to  be 
brought  into  their  present  condition.  Dr.  Macculloch  has  described 
a  similar  case  of  disturbance  in  a  slab  of  marble  from  Ireland  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.*  But  in  that  case  it  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  fragments  of  the  vein,  by  a  series  of 
slides,  might  have  been  displaced  in  the  manner  exhibited  upon  his 
drawing.  In  the  present  case,  however,  I  despair  of  being  able  to 
explain  that  sort  of  double  echellon  movement,  by  which  both  the 
vein  and  the  dark  mass  of  limestone  have  been  displaced. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  case  the  limestone  of  Berkshire  county 
forms  hills  of  any  considerable  altitude.  In  general  mica  slate, 
with  quartz  rock,  composes  the  peaks  and  ridges  so  striking  and 
sometimes  so  lofly,  in  the  great  valley  of  this  county.  Whether  the 
low  level  of  the  basset  edges  of  the  limestone  results  from  the  greater 
liability  of  this  rock  to  be  worn  away,  or  from  its  geological  posi- 
tion, I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  though  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  lat- 
ter cause. 

In  general  the  limestone  under  consideration  retains  its  characters 
distinctly  to  the  very  line  of  junction  with  other  rocks.  But  not  un- 
frequently  the  two  rocks  are  intermixed  near  the  place  of  contact. 
The  dark  gray  limestones,  as  already  remarked,  appear  to  contain 
a  mixture  of  argillaceous  slate.  Frequently  we  find  scales  of  mica 
disseminated  in  the  limestones,  and  thin  layers  of  talc.  Where  the 
limestone  comes  in  contact  with  mica  slate,  in  Canaan,  Ct.  we  find  a 
mixture  in  almost  equal  proportions,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  mica,  and 
quartz.  (No.  456.) 

In  Stockbridge  and  the  south  part  of  Lee,  two  or  three  varieties  of 
limestone  occur  of  rather  a  peculiar  character.  The  most  abundant 
of  these  has  externally  a  dark  gray  color,  occasioned  by  one  or  two 
foreign  minerals,  which  do  not  decompose  so  rapidly  as  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime.     When  the  specimens  are  broken,  the  fresh  surface  is 
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yellowish.  What  the  disseminated  minerals  are,  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained. From  the  general  aspect  of  this  rock  where  it  has  been 
weathered,  one  would  not  suspect  it  to  be  limestone ;  and  it  scarcely 
exhibits  any  traces  of  stratification.  (No.  454.)  On  the  east,  at  the 
Tillage  of  South  Lee,  this  rock  is  succeeded  by  white  dolomite,  whose 
strata  dip  west  about  45^.  A  mile  farther  to  the  east,  they  are  per- 
pendicular. 

A  little  east  of  the  village  in  Stockbridge,  I  found  specimens  which 
contained  quartz  and  mica,  and  which  appeared  to  be  limestone  pass- 
ing into  mica  slate,  just  as  in  Canaan,  Ct.  (No.  458.)  The  same 
rock  I  found  in  the  east  part  of  Lanesborough.  (No.  457.) 

In  passing  from  West  Stockbridge  to  Chatham,  N.  Y.  we  find  the 
gray  limestone  traversed  by  innumerable  veins  of  white  quartz,  so 
that  the  mass  becomes  a  real  breccia.  (No.  453.)  This  rock  is  quite 
abundant  near  the  line  of  the  State.  As  we  pass  westerly  from  this 
line,  the  limestone  becomes  of  a  darker  color  and  rather  more  com- 
pact, and  alternates  with  bastard  mica  slate  and  argillaceous  slate. 
Frequently  this  limestone  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  white 
calcareous  spar,  giving  it  a  striking  appearance.  (No.  453.)  It  is 
probably  interstratified  with  graywacke  slate  in  Renssalaer  and  Co- 
lumbia counties,  N.  Y. 

I  have  already  mc^ationed  the  crystallized  tremolites  and  white  au- 
gite  found  in  the  dolomite  of  Canaan.  The  same  minerals  occur  in 
the  same  variety  of  rock  at  Muddy  Brook  in  Great  Harrington,  and 
in  New  Marlborough,  and  the  former  in  the  south  part  of  Lee  and  in 
Sheffield.  In  the  14th  vol.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I 
have  described  four  modifications  of  the  secondary  forms  of  the  au- 
gite ;  and  Prof  Dewey,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  same  Journal,  mentions 
a  fifth.  In  Great  Barrington,  the  tremolite  is  found  in.  beautiful 
bladed  crystals.  This  mineral  is  often  delicately  fibrous,  and  some- 
times radiated.  Indeed,  all  the  varieties  are  found  at  these  localities. 
In  Sheffield  the  fibres  are  sometimes  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  em- 
brace crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  These  fibrous  masses  are  mistaken 
for  petrified  wood ;  to  which,  indeed,  they  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  often  found  crystallized  in  this  rock  in  ta- 
bular, lenticular,  &c.  crystals.  It  is  also  more  frequently  found  la- 
minated. The  agaric  mineral,  it  is  said,  is  found  in  a  cave  in  West 
Stockbridge.     Concreted  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  in  the  different 
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taverns  that  have  heen  described  in  the  second  part  of  this  report. 
Some  of  the  springs  in  Williamstown  deposite  calcareous  tufa. 

According  to  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  yellow  tourmaline  has 
been  found  in  Dalton,  near  the  Housatonic,  in  granular  limestone. 

Blanford  Limestone, 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  my  Re- 
port, Mr.  Simeon  Shurtleff  of  Blanford  discovered  a  bed  of  serpen- 
tine in  the  northwest  part  of  that  town,  and  in  the  vicinity,  a  bed  of 
limestone.  The  former  rock  will  be  described  in  another  connection. 
The  latter  will  be  noticed  here.  Since  their  discovery,  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  them  personally:  but  for  the  specimens  in 
the  collection,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

The  bed  of  serpentine  is  about  four  miles  northwest  of  Blanford 
meeting  house,  on  the  northeast  side  of  a  pond.  Immediately  on  the 
west  it  is  succeeded  by  hornblende  slate,  which  is  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  and  then  succeeds  granitic  gneiss.  The  limestone  is  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  serpentine,  and  about  the  same  distance  as  the  ser- 
pentine, east  of  the  granitic  gneiss :  and  although  no  hornblende  slate 
appears  between  them,  at  the  surface,  probably  it  exists  there.  In- 
deed, no  rock  except  diluvium  is  seen  in  place  around  the  limestone. 
It  shows  itself  at  the  surface  only  over  a  space  whose  diameter  is 
about  a  rod.  Its  stratification  is  indistinct ;  though  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  parallel  division,  corresponding  to  a  plane  which  runs  east 
and  west,  and  dips  south  about  45**. 

This  limestone  is  coarsely  granular,  white,  and  crystalline ;  though 
it  is  mixed  with  a  foreign  mineral,  perhaps  augite,  in  considerable 
quantity ;  and  this  may  prevent  its  being  profitably  reduced  to  quick- 
lime. It  is  well  worth  the  trial,  however,  in  a  region  where  no  lime 
stone  is  found.     (Nos.  477,  478.) 

No.  476  was  broken  from  a  coarsely  granular  limestone  bowlder 
near  the  meeting  house  in  Blanford.  It  contains  numerous  plates 
of  graphite  disseminated  through  the  mass,  and  much  resembles 
specimens  that  I  have  seen  from  the  shores  of  lake  Champlain  :  Nor 
should  I  think  it  strange,  if  it  should  appear  that  this  bowlder  was 
brought  from  thence  by  the  diluvial  current,  which,  as  I  have  shown 
in  another  place,  once  swept  over  the  western  part  of  the  State  from 
the  northwest. 

Micaceous  Limestone. 

This  rock  might  very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  mica 

slate :  for  usually  it  contains  both  mica  and  quartz,  the  latter  always  ; 
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and  much  of  it  is  merely  mica  slate  which  takes  carbonate  of  lime 
into  its  composition.  When  the  carbonate  is  in  small  proportion,  the 
schistose  structure  of  the  mica  slate  remains :  but  when  the  mica 
nearly  disappears,  the  slaty  structure  also  vanishes,  though  still  the 
rock  is  stratified ;  the  dip  and  direction  conforming  to  those  of  the 
mica  slate.  It  forms  numerous  beds  in  the  extensive  tract  of  mica 
slate  on  the  western  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut ;  espe- 
cially along  the  eastern  border  of  the  mica  slate,  from  Whately  north- 
wards. Several  beds  are  marked  on  the  map,  merely  to  indicate  thai 
they  are  numerous,  but  without  any  intention  of  giving  them  their 
true  situation  and  extent.  In  some  places,  as  in  Whately,  these  beds 
occupy  half  the  surface ;  but  in  general  the  mica  slate  greatly  pre- 
dominates, and  for  miles  the  limestone  disappears.  (Nos.  459  to  467.) 

The  three  varieties  of  this  limestone  from  Conway  and  Whately, 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  as  having  been  analysed, 
contain  respectively  68,  67,  and  78  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
More  recently  I  have  'examined  in  the  same  manner  a  specimen  from 
Southampton,  containing  only  40  per  cent.  Another  specimen  from 
Williamsburg,  from  a  bowlder  to  which  was  attached  a  mass  of  mi- 
ca slate,  yielded  63  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  It  also  con- 
tained magnesia,  since  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  was  milky.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  this  specimen,  (Nos.  468,  469,)  ought  to 
be  connected  with  the  micaceous  liipestone  under  consideration. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  in  this  rock  is  very  liable  to  be  separated 
from  the  mica  and  silex  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  so  as  to 
leave  the  surface  of  the  rock  coated  over  with  a  gray  porous  mass, 
sometimes  even  several  inches  thick.     (No.  467.) 

This  rock  is  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  granite.  (No.  465.) 
The  tortuosities  of  some  of  these  veins  is  remarkable ;  of  which  ex- 
amples will  be  given  when  I  come  to  describe  granite.  I  have  not 
generally  observed  any  very  striking  effects  produced  upon  the  lime- 
stone by  its  proximity  to  granite.  In  one  case,  however,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  large  quantity  of  argentine  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  granite  on  the  limestone.  In  a  very  wild  and  unfrequented  spot 
in  the  northeast  part  of  West  Hampton,  (not  in  the  south  part  of 
Williamsburg,  as  all  the  authorities  state,)  a  huge  mass  of  coarse 
granite  lies  in  a  valley,  apparently  in  situ.  At  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, which  is  represented  on  the  following  sketch,  and  which  is  an 
imeven  perpendicular  wall  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  project  the  edges 
of  schistose  rocks ;  most  of  which  is  mica  slate,  but  a  part  is  mica- 
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ceoua  limestone.  These  rocka  appear  to  be  merely  the  fragmenta 
which  adhered  to  the  granite,  when  it  was  raised  through  the  slates,  or 
when  these  were  torn  off  from  the  granite.  Moat  of  the  layers  are 
perpendicular ;  but  some  of  them  towards  the  eastern  aide,  are  much 
bent  and  become  almost  horizontal.  Here  the  argentine,  a  a,  appears, 
lying  for  the  most  part  between  the  slate  and  the  granite ;  penetrating 
both  rocks,  indeed,  a  short  distance,  but  not  forming  what  ought  to 
be  called  a  vein  in  either.  It  does  not  enter  the  granite,  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  but  a  few  inches.  And  it  is  that  part  of  the  slate 
which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  argentine  which  is  micaceous  lime- 
stone. 


Argentine  with  MicK  Slate  and  Qranile    West  Hiuupton 


Now  my  hypothesis  is,  that  when  the  granite  was  protruded  into 
the  mica  slate  and  coarse  limestone  while  in  a  melted  state,  its  heat 
by  decomposition  or  sublimation,  or  both  forctd  lh(,  carbonate  of  lime 
into  the  cavities  that  Wcic  produced  by  the  clevution  of  the  rocks, 
where  it  assumed  the  form  of  that  very  pure  variuty  of  carbonate  of 
lime  called  argc/itine,  or  dale  spur.  Whether  its  intrusion  among 
the  sinuosities  of  mica  slate  caused  it  for  the  moat  pari  to  assume  a 
similar  structure,  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide.  Nor  do  I  feci  mucli 
confidence  in  any  part  of  this  hypothesis,  though  it  seema  to  mo  wor- 
thy of  conaideration. 

In  Vermont  limestone  is  found  among  the  layers  of  argillaceoua 
slate.  Here  it  is  destitute  of  mica,  and  is  mixed  with  the  argillace- 
ous slate  in  such  proportion  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
it,  except  by  its  effervescence  with  acids  :  yet  it  appears  to  be  closely 
allied  to  micaceous  limestone. 
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Limestone  of  Whitingham,  Vt. 

This  bed  of  limestone,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  approaches 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  north  line  of  Meissachusetts,  and  lies  near  the 
junction  of  a  range  of  talcose  slate  and  gneiss.  It  is  stratified,  and 
the  dip  is  not  far  from  30°  west,  the  direction  being  north  and  south. 
By  following  down  a  small  tributary  of  Deerfield  river,  which  has 
laid  bare  this  limestone  in  the  southwest  part  of  Whitingham,  a  good 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  examining  its  characters.  It  is  white 
and  decidedly  crystalline,  though  often  containing  bronze  colored 
mica,  and  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  in  small  plates.  I  found  associ- 
ated with  it,  also,  actynolite,  common  augite,  and  mussite.  Though 
a  mile  or  two  in  length,  the  breadth  of  the  bed  is  very  inconsiderable. 
Its  geological  associations  render  it  certain  that  this  is  one  of  the  old- 
est varieties  of  limestone. 

About  16  miles  north  of  this  bed,  at  the  iron  and  gold  mine  in 
Somerset,  is  a  very  elegant  variety  of  dolomite,  occurring  in  beds  in 
talcose  slate.  Some  of  it  exceedingly  resembles  the  purest  loaf  su- 
gar. (Nos.  483,  484.) 

Limestone  in  Bolton,  Bozborough,  Littleton,  Acton,  Carlisle,  and 

Chelmsford. 

The  geological  situation  of  these  limestone  masses  and  their  min- 
eral characters  are  so  similar,  that  one  description  will  embrace  them 
all.  They  all  correspond  to  the  description  which  Dr.  MaccuUoch 
gives  of  the  limestone  of  Tirey,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land. "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  improperly  called  a  bed,  as  it  is  only  an 
irregular  rock  lying  among  the  gneiss  without  stratification  or  con- 
tinuity. In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  greater  number  of  primary 
limestones  found  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  large  nodule."*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  all  these  masses 
are  in  a  gneiss  formation,  which,  however,  oflen  passes  into  mica 
slate,  and  contains  numerous  protrusions  and  veins  of  granite.  The 
dip  and  direction  of  the  gneiss. surrounding  the  limestone  are  visible 
at  nearly  all  the  quarries  :  but  the  limestone  itself  rarely  exhibits  any 
distinct  marks  of  stratification.  And  as  every  one  of  these  localities 
contains  a  quarry,  a  good  opportunity  is  presented  for  examining  the 
structure  of  the  rocks. 

^  Western  kbuids,  VoL  1.  p.  48. 
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In  my  own  opinion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  want  of  strat- 
ification results  from  the  agency  of  granite.  At  any  rate,  if  this  be 
admitted  to  be  a  rock  of  igneous  origin,  its  contiguity  to  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone, while  yet  in  a  melted  condition,  will  explain  the  obliteration  in 
that  bed  of  the  stratified  structure :  and  I  can  imagine  no  other  c^use 
that  will  explain  it.  I  did  not  observe,  indeed,  the  contact  of  granite 
with  the  limestone,  except  at  the  principal,  or  north  quarry  in  Bolton. 
But  at  that  place  the  stratified  structure  is  more  completely  destroyed 
than  at  any  other.  Yet  I  did  not  search  for  granite  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  other  masses  of  limestone,  as  my  attention  was  not  till  recently 
particularly  called  to  this  subject ;  and  probably  it  may  be  found  near 
most  of  them,  if  not  concealed  by  the  soil.  Or  if  not,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  gneiss  has  been  subject  to  a  degree  of  heat  little  inferior 
to  a  melting  heat. 

Nearly  all  the  limestone  at  these  quarries  is  coarsely  granular  and 
highly  crystalline.  It  is  almost  uniformly  fetid  also ;  sometimes  so 
much  so  as  to  produce  nausea  when  struck,  in  a  stomach  of  much 
sensibility.  This  was  very  unexpected  to  me  in  limestone  of  such 
great  relative  age ;  the  fetid  limestones  of  Europe  being  almost  ex* 
clusively  found  in  secondary  rocks. 

Although  but  a  single  bed  of  limestone  is  marked  upon  the  map  in 
each  of  the  towns  mentioned  above,  yet  in  most  of  them  there  are 
several ;  some  of  them  one  or  two  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
In  Bolton  are  two,  in  Boxborough  one,  in  Littleton  three,  in  Acton 
one,  in  Carlisle  two  or  three,  and  in  Chelmsford  two  or  three.  Not 
improbably  others  exist  in  the  neighboring  towns,  which  escaped  my 
notice. 

The  simple  minerals  imbedded  in  this  limestone  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  In  general,  specimens  from  the  different  localities  can- 
not be  distinguished ;  though  particular  minerals  are  more  perfectly 
developed  at  one  place  than  at  others ;  and  one  or  two,  perhaps,  are 
found  only  at  one  quarry.  The  most  common  and  abundant  mineral 
is  scapolite.  It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  compact ;  and  at  all  the 
localities  above  referred  to.  The  crystallized  variety  is  most  abun- 
dant at  Bolton,  Boxborough,  Chelmsford,  and  Littleton ;  particularly 
at  the  two  first  named  places.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  transpar- 
ent, more  commonly  opaque  and  white,  having  begun  to  decompose. 
Sometimes  the  crystal  exhibits  the  primary  form,  or  a  right  square 
prism,  acuminated  by  four  planes  set  on  the  lateral  planes.  More 
commonly,  however,  the  lateral  edges  are  slightly  truncated.     Some 
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of  these  crystals  are  one  or  even  two  inches  in  diameter;  though  in 
such  cases  generally  imperfect  Often  this  mineral  is  compact,  and 
the  color  either  white  or  lilac  red.  This  red  color,  however,  occurs 
also  in  that  which  exhibits  an  aggregation  of  prisms.  Bolton  and 
Boxborough  yield  an  abundance  of  this  beautiful  variety. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mineral  from  Bolton  described  by  Bfr. 
Brooke,  under  the  name  of  Nuttallite,  is  only  a  variety  of  scapolite. 

Augite,  actynolite,  pargasite,  and  radiated,  fibrous,  and  brown  horn- 
blende, are  among  the  minerals  found  in  this  limestone ;  the  two  first 
at  all  the  localities,  the  third  at  Carlisle  and  Boxborough;  and  the 
fourth,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  at  Bolton. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  in  hexahedral  crystals,  but  more 
commonly  massive,  is  found  at  Bolton,  Boxborough,  and  Littleton ; 
usually  in  scapolite.     Its  colors  are  green  and  purple. 

Spinelle,  dark  green  and  grayish  blue,  occurs  at  Bolton,  Boxbor- 
ough, and  Acton,  both  massive  and  in  regular  octahedra.  Some  of 
the  specimens  at  Boxborough,  incline  to  rose  red ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Nuttall,  are  the  genuine  spinelle  ruby. 

Genuine  petalite,  (from  which  lithia  has  been  obtained,)  exists  at 
the  south  quarry  at  Bolton,  associated  with  the  scapolite. 

At  Chelmsford  small  masses  of  black  serpentine  occur  in  the  lime- 
stone, and  at  Littleton  of  a  lively  green  colour. 

At  Carlisle,  close  by  the  turnpike  from  Concord  to  Groton,  ProC 
Webster  discovered  a  few  years  since,  a  splendid  garnet,  which  is 
probably  a  cinnamon  stone.  The  specimens  which  can  now  be  ob- 
tained, give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  richness  of  some  of  those  which 
were  first  procured.  Probably  extensive  exploration  might  bring  to 
light  finer  specimens.     The  same  mineral  is  found  at  Boxborough. 

At  Bolton  rhomb  spar  occurs :  and  both  there  and  at  Boxborough, 
a  beautiful  variety  of  fiesh  colored  calcareous  spar  in  foliated  masses. 

At  Bolton,  also,  a  new  mineral  has  been  discovered,  which  Dr. 
Thomson  has  denominated  from  its  chemical  composition,  BisUicaie 
of  Magnesia;  and  Mr.  Shepard,  with  reference  to  its  locality,  calls  it 
Boltonite.^  It  occurs  in  foliated  masses  in  the  limeatone.  (Nos.  521, 
522.) 

In  the  same  place,  sphene,  or  silico-calcareous  oxide  of  titanium  is 
not  an  uncommon  mineral  at  the  south  quarry  —  in  distinct  crystals. 
Tremolite,  also,  is  said  to  occur  there  in  fibrous  masses :   also  gado- 

*  Shcpard't)  Mineralogy,  Vol.  1.  p.  232. 
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Unite,  accoiding  to  Professor  Webster :  also  talc  in  veins  at  Bolton 
as  well  as  at  Littleton. 

Very  delicate  and  beautiful  amianthus  is  found  in  veins  in  the 
limestone,  about  two  miles  south  west  of  the  centre  of  Chelmsford. 
The  fibres  are  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  resemble  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  white  silk.  The  same  mineral  in  small 
quantities  is  found  at  Bolton.  (Nos.  523,  524.) 

Limestone  in  Smiihfield^  R.  L 

There  are  two  principal  beds  of  this  rock,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
apart;  the  most  easterly  one,  half  a  mile  from  Blackstone  river, 
called  the  Dexter  rock,  and  the  other,  the  Harris  rock.  I  have  ex- 
amined only  the  latter ;  and  this  occurs  in  that  variety  of  hornblende 
slate,  which  the  Werenians  call  greenstone  slate,  and  transition  or 
primitive  greenstone.  The  slaty  structure  of  a  part  of  the  rock  is 
quite  obvious,  though  to  a  cursory  observer,  most  of  the  mass  resem- 
bles very  much  secondary  greenstone.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Dex- 
ter rock  occurs  in  the  same  slate,  which,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the 
talco-chloritic  slate  of  that  region,  passing  into  hornblende  slate. 
Though  the  parallel  division  of  the  hornblende  slate  be  evident,  yet 
the  limestone  is  destitute  of  stratification ;  forming  an  irregular  mass, 
penetrated  by  projections  from  the  slate.  It  is  white  and  distinctly, 
though  not  very  coarsely  granular  and  crystalline.  Some  of  it  is  do- 
lomite. (Nos.  498  to  500.)  It  may  be,  and  has  been  wrought  as  mar- 
ble ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  large  blocks  without  fissures. 
Sometimes  it  is  clouded.  (No.  497.) 

The  imbedded  minerals  in  this  limestone  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  difierent  from  those  just  described  in  the  limestone  beds  in 
gneiss  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  Smithfield  rock,  talc  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  minerals,  and  it  is  oflen  of  a  rich  silvery  white 
color,  associated  with  large  prisms  of  rhomb  and  calcareous  spar. 
Some  of  the  nacrite  found  at  the  Dexter  rock  is  beautiful.  Nephrite 
exists  here,  also,  in  veins  and  nodules :  also  limpid  quartz  in  crys- 
tals ;  calcareous  and  brown  spar,  tremolite  and  asbestus. 

Ifi  as  seems  to  me  extremely  probable,  the  hornblende  rock  in 
which  this  limestone  occurs,  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
{>owerful  heat,  we  have  a  cause  for  the  want  of  stratification  in  the 
latter.  And  the  occurrence  of  immense  quantities  of  sienitic  granite 
in  the  vicinity,  shows  us  whence  the  heat  might  have  been  derived. 
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Limestone  of  Stoneham  and  Newbury, 

In  both  these  places  the  limestone  is  in  irregular  unstratified  masses 
in  sienite,  except  that  the  most  northerly  bed  in  Newbury  is  in  green- 
stone. For  the  most  part,  the  limestone  is  either  finely  granular,  or 
compact,  and  white.  That  at  Stoneham  is  translucent  on  the  edges ; 
(No.  496.)  and  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  seams  and  cracks  in  it, 
would  prove  a  very  fine  article  for  statuary  and  other  ornamental 
purposes.  Two  or  three  quarries  have  been  opened  at  each  of  these 
localities,  only  a  few  rods  apart ;  but  they  are  now  abandoned.  At 
Newbury,  the  great  amount  of  foreign  minerals  present  renders  the 
limestone  of  little  value,  even  for  the  production  of  quicklime. 
*  Among  these  minerals  precious  and  common  serpentine  predom- 
inate :  and  these  being  disseminated  in  the  granular  limestone,  form 
the  ophicalce  greniie  of  Brongniart,*  which  he  mentions  as  occurring 
at  Newbury. t  Specimens  of  this  variety  may  be  seen  among  those 
that  are  polished  in  the  collection ;  (Nos.  896  to  899,)  although  the 
geological  position  of  this  rock,  if  I  have  not  mistaken  it,  is  not 
above  organic  relics  {epizotque)  as  that  author  supposes  it  com- 
monly is. 

Another  beautiful  mineral,  often  running  in  veins  through  the 
ophicalce  grenue,  or  the  serpentine,  varying  in  width  from  a  mere 
line  to  half  an  inch,  is  green  amianthus.  When  a  specimen  is 
newly  fractured,  this  mineral  presents  a  peculiarly  rich  appearance. 
Its  color  is  grass  green  and  yellowish  green.  (No.  872.)  Common 
asbestus  occurs  in  the  same  situation. 

Fibrous  limestone,  or  satin  spar,  occurs  in  the  same  connection. 
The  fibres  are  sometimes  four  or  five  inches  long,  though  the  veins 
of  this  mineral  are  quite  thin. 

Tremolite  in  radiated  masses  is  not  uncommon  in  this  limestone. 
Epidote  also  occurs  here  in  crystals ;  and  white  and  gray  varieties 
of  compact  feldspar.  Associated  with  the  tremolite  and  epidote,  is 
found  massive  garnet. 

The  limestone  at  Stoneham  is  not  so  much  mixed  with  other  min- 
erals as  at  Newbury.  It  occasionally,  however,  contains  nephrite. 
This  mineral  melts  with  great  facility  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, and  without  difficulty  before  the  common  blowpipe,  into  a  yel- 
lowish slag  or  scoria.      Another  grayish  green  mineral  occurs  in 

*  Classification  des  Roches,  p.  96. 
t  Tableau  des  Terrains,  dbc.  p.  325. 
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A  nodules  in  thu  limestone,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  sili> 
ceous  infusible  mineral  that  has  been  described  by  many  writers  un- 
der the  name  of  hornstone.  But  it  melts  with  ebullition,  not  only 
before  the  compound,  but  also  the  common  blowpipe,  into  a  shining 
black  enamel.  I  suspect  that  epidote  enters  largely  into  its  compo- 
sition. (No.  507.)  It  is  probably  the  allochroite,  mentioned  by  Prof.* 
Webster  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy,  as  occurring  at 
Stoneham. 

I  am  not  aware  that  limestone  has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  entirely  embraced  in  sienite ;  which  is  the  case  at  Stoneham 
and  Newbury,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  At  the  time  I  examined  these 
localities,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  fact,  and  might 
have  been  deceived.  But  I  saw  no  rock  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  the  quar* 
ries,  but  sienite :  although,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  ob- 
serve, sometimes  the  sienite  north  of  Boston  possesses  a  limited  slaty 
structure,  forming  a  kind  of  hornblende  slate,  or  greenstone  slate : 
the  unmelted  remnants,  perhaps,  of  the  rocks  out  of  which  the  sienite 
was  formed.  That  this  rock  had  an  igneous  origin,  seems  to  be.  at 
this  day  the  prevailing  opinion  of  geologists.  And  admitting  this,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  beds  of  limestone,  that  have  been  described 
above,  are  destitute  of  stratification. 

Origin  of  Limestone. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  as  we  are  taught  by  chemistry, 
may  be  produced  either  by  precipitation  from  aqueous  solution,  or 
by  the  melting  of  uncrystallized  masses  of  this  substance  under 
strong  pressure :  and  probably  in  both  these  ways  are  we  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  primary  limestone.  Where  this  rock  is  in  reg- 
ular strata,  and  no  unstratified  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  reasonable 
to  refer  its  origin  to  aqueous  solution  and  crystallization.  But  where 
there  is  evidence  of  the  agency  of  heat,  long  continued,  in  the  irreg- 
ular position  and  unstratified  structure  of  the  limestone,  and  the  jux- 
taposition of  granite,  trap,  &c. ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  limestones 
deposited  from  water  or  animals,  such  as  chalk,  marl,  compact  lime- 
stone, and  coral  reefs,  may  have  been  melted  and  subsequently  crys- 
tallized. 

Thus  far  most  geologists  agree.  But  another  point  divides  them ; 
viz.  whether  all  limestones  have  originated  in  organized  substances? 

40 
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Dr.  Macculloch*  leans  to  the  affirmative :  but  another  able  geologist, 
Mr.  Lyell.t  defends  the  negative.  Mr.  Lyell,  however,  does  not  object 
to  the  idea  that  **  every  particle  of  lime  that  now  enters  into  the  crust 
of  the  globe,  may  possibly  in  its  turrf  have  been  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  life  by  entering  into  the  composition  of  organized  bo- 
dies;" but  to  the  opinion  that  "  lime  may  be  an  animal  product  com- 
bined by  the  powers  of  vitality  from  some  simple  elements."  Dr. 
Macculloch  tbinks  his  views  of  the  subject  rendered  probable,  by  the 
great  increase  of  calcareous  strata  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  series  of 
formations,  and  by  the  great  extent  of  existing  coral  reefs.  But  Mr. 
Lyell  says  that  in  ponds  or  lakes,  which  are  not  fed  by  springs  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  there  will  be  no  accumulatibn 
of  shells  producing  tufa  and  shell  marl ;  one  race  of  animals  fur- 
nishing by  their  decomposition  oply  calcareous  matter  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  next  generation ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  animals  do  not 
secrete  lime.  And  he  explains  the  greater  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  newer  strata,  by  the  constant  transfer  of  this  matter 
from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  rocks  by  internal  heat  and  springs. 

But  however  this  point  may  be  decided,  it  is  certainly  an  inter- 
esting thought  that  all  existing  limestone  may  have  once  formed  a 
part  of  organized  beings.  That  much  of  it  in  the  secondary  rocks 
did  enter  into  the  composition  of  animals,  is  obvious  from  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  their  remains  now  found  in  such  rocks.  But  why 
are  the  primary  rocks  destitute  of  them  ?  Dr.  Macculloch  says  that 
he  has  found  organic  remains  in  one  instance,  *'  in  a  calcareous  quartz 
rock  situated  beneath  gneiss."  But  he  has  also  shown  conclusively 
that  limestones  full  of  organic  remains,  when  in  contact  with  trap, 
are  converted  into  highly  crystalline  masses,  and  the  organic  remains 
entirely  obliterated  for  a  certain  distance  from  the  trap.  Such  a 
change  he  supposes  may  have  been  undergone  by  all  the  primary 
limestones. 

It  is  well  known  that  calcareous  soils  are  of  all  others  most  fertile. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  quantity  of  limestone  on  the  globe  is  in- 
creasing, it  will  follow  that  there  is  a  progressive  increase  of  fertility. 
Such  a  view  would  certainly  accord  with  our  ideas  of  the  Divine 
beneficence :  but  we  should  not  forget  the  danger  of  hasty  inferences 
•on  such  subjects. 

♦  System  of  Geology,  vol.  1.  p.  220. 

t  Priuciplca  of  Greology,  vol.  2.  p.  298.    London,  1832. 
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Associated  with  the  limestone  and  mica  slate  of  Berkshire  County, 
which  extend  into  Canaan,  Ct.,  extensive  beds  or  strata  occur,  com- 
posed essentially  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  compact  scapolite.  I  have 
traced  these  strata  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  from  six  to  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  places  from  100  to  150  rods  in  breadth.  And  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  they  extend  much  farther  in  length ; 
probably  into  Massachusetts  on  the  north ;  and  I  cannot  judge  how 
far  south.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  could  regard  masses  of  such  ex- 
tent and  regularly  stratified,  only  as  a  simple  mineral.  And  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  as  to  its  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  new  rock ; 
since  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  scapolite  is  rare  even  as  a  min- 
eral. I  thought  at  first  that  it  might  be  a  compact  variety  of  white 
augite ;  since  this  mineral  does  occur  in  connection  with  the  same 
limestone.  But  the  rock  fuses  with  intumescence  and  without  diflSl- 
culty  into  a  white  enamel :  whereas  I  could  not  melt  the  augite  from 
the  same  locality.  The  following  are  all  the  varieties  of  this  rock 
which  have  yet  fallen  under  my  notice. 

1.  Masses  exhibiting  Aggregations  of  imperfect  Prists  of  Scapo- 
lite ;  too  imperfect,  however,  to  determine  their  form,  though  the  foli- 
ated structure  is  quite  obvious.  This  rock  is  liable  to  partial  decom- 
position at  its  surface.  I  have  found  it  only  in  bowlders.  (No.  540.) 
*  2.  Compact  Gray  Scapolite,  exhibiting  a  splintery  fracture.  This 
is  the  most  common  variety.  It  is  very  perfectly  stratified  in  most 
instances,  the  strata  varying  in  width  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  or 
more.  Generally  the  surface  is  partially  decomposed  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  half  an  inch,  resembling  some  varieties  of  anygdaloid,  or 
▼ariolite.  On  account  of  the  evenness  of  its  stratification,  it  forms  an 
excellent  building  stone,  and  is  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Canaan.  Not  un frequently  these  strata  are  divided  by 
seams  crossing  the  regular  planes  of  stratification  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles. (No.  541.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  Scapolite  and  Dolomite,  The  proportion  of  the 
two  minerals  is  various.  The  limestone  is  most  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion and  leaves  the  scapolite  in  irregular  masses ;  giving  to  the  rock 
a  most  forbidding  aspect.  (No.  542.) 

4.  Compact  Scapolite  Quartz  and  Mica.  (No.  543.)  This  appears 
to  be  mica  slate  or  quartz  rock  containing  a  small  projwrtion  of  scap- 
olite. 
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5.  Granular  Quartz  and  Scapolite,  containing  also  tremolite  and 
augite.  (No.  544.)     This  variety  is  scarcely  worth  noticing. 

The  strata  of  scapolite  rock  in  Canaan  run  in  a  direction  not  far 
from  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dip  to  the  northeast  at  an  angle 
generally  as  great  as  45°.  The  principal  part  of  the  rock  seems  to 
lie  between  the  dolomitic  limestone  beneath,  and  the  mica  slate  above 
which  forms  loAy  ridges  of  mountains  in  Canaan.  I  saw  none  of  the 
scapolite  rock  in  place,  however,  more  than  200  feet  above  the  lime- 
stone, though  bowlders  of  it  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  moun- 
tain east  of  South  Canaan  meeting  house  to  its  summit,  on  the  road 
to  Norfolk.  I  did  not  see  the  actual  junction  of  the  mica  slate  and 
scapolite  rock,  but  the  dip  and  situation  of  the  two  rocks  renders  k 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  does  pass  under  the  former.  On  the 
lower  side,  the  scapolite  rock  passes  by  a  gradual  mixture  into  the 
limestone ;  as  the  specimens  will  show.  Upon  the  whole,  the  age  of 
this  rock  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Berkshire  limestone,  which  alter- 
nates with  mica  slate ;  and  which  probably  is  not  as  old  as  that  which 
alternates  with  gneiss. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  description  of  this  rock  does  not 

differ  —  except  in  being  more  extended  — from  that  which  I  gave  in 

1828,  in  the  14th  Vol.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science.      If  I 

^  could  have  referred  it  to  any  known  group  of  rocks,  I  should  not 

have  described  it  as  new.     But  this  was  impossible. 

9.       QUARTZ  ROCK. 

Among  the  older  rocks  geologists  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  determinate  order  of  superposition  ;  although  each  one  of  them 
is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  a  particular  connection.  But  the  same 
rocks  are  also  found  in  several  other  connections,  so  as  to  render  all 
attempts  to  fix  their  exact  place  in  the  scale  unsatisfactory.  Our 
rocks  are  as  unmanageable  in  this  respect  as  those  in  Europe,  but  no 
more  so ;  showing  that  the  same  general  causes  have  produced  them 
•  on  both  continents.  I  have  already  shown  that  our  limestones  are  of 
various  ages,  and  the  same  is  true  of  quartz  rock,  hornblende  slate, 
and  some  others.  Amid  this  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  in  the 
series  which  the  older  rocks  ought  to  occupy,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  is  the  best  order  of  describing  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  I 
do  not  follow  exactly  the  same  order  in  the  account  of  the  rocks 
which  I  am  now  giving,  as  is  followed  in  the  tablets  attached  to  the 
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map.  The  order  which  I  now  follow,  and  which  agrees  with  that 
given  on  the  Tabular  View  of  the  Rocks  in  the  Atlas,  accords,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  determine  it,  with  the  order  of  nature :  Whereas  on 
the  map,  I  was  obliged  to  have  some  reference  to  convenience  of  ex- 
hibition ;  one  of  the  groups  being  miscellaneous. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

Cluartz  rock  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Macculloch ;  and  its  chief 
ingredient,  as  its  name  implies,  is  quartz.  But  it  takes  into  its  com- 
position, mica,  feldspar,  and  sometimes  blue  schistose  clay.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  found  in  Massachusetts. 

1.  Pure  Quartz.  This  exists  in  several  states.  First,  hyaline, 
white :  generally  in  beds  in  mica  slate.  Secondly,  compact,  white,  or 
reddish,  or  dark  blue ;  in  beds  in  argillaceous  slate.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  this  blue  variety  has,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  coloured 
by  the  slate ;  either  when  first  deposited  from  aqueous  solution,  or 
when  subsequently  melted,  if  it  ever  has  been,  by  heat.  Thirdly, 
course,  granular,  color  gray,  or  reddish.  These  are  the  most  com- 
mon varieties.  Fourthly,  fine,  granular,  or  arenaceous;  sometimes 
disintegrated  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  white  sand.    (Nos.  545  to  565.) 

2.  Granular  Porous  Quartz^  with  occasional  fragments  of  foliated 
feldspar  and  black  hornblende.  This  is  the  rock  descrcibed  in  the 
first  part  of  my  Report,  under  the  nome  of  buhrstone  ;  for  which  it  is 
used.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  rock.  Without  close  inspection 
it  would  not  be  distingushed  from  the  Paris  buhrstone.  But  it  is  in 
fact  finely  granular ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  occasional  fragments  of  foliated  feldspar  apd  hornblende,  rare- 
ly larger  than  a  pea,  and  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 
These  have  evidently  been  subject  to  attrition ;  and  they  give  to  the 
rock  somewhat  of  a  mechanical  texture.  I  have  observed  also  in  this 
rock,  traces  of  mica  slate:  and  the  longest  direction  of  the  pores  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  strata  seams,  and  gives  the  rock  a  slight 
claim  to  a  slaty  structure.  The  pores  or  cavities  are  rarely  large, 
but  they  are  disseminated  through  the  whole  rock ;  and  most  frequent- 
ly coated  with  a  yellowish  substance,  which  may  be  hydrate  of  iron- 
The  quartz  in  these  cavities  is  slightly  mamillary  sometimes,  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  cr3'stallization.     (No.  567.) 

3.  Qu^artz  and  Feldspar;  the  former  in  much  the  largest  quantity. 
This  variety  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  gneiss,  and  not  in 
large  quantity.     (Nos.  571,  593,  600.) 
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4.  Quartz  and  Mica.  This  differs  from  mica  slate,  only  in  the 
predominance  of  the  quartz.  Usually  this  mineral  is  greatly  in  ex- 
cess :  but  occasionally  the  quantity  of  mica  increases  so  much,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  of  particular  speciihens  to  which  rock  they  oaght 
to  be  referred.  In  such  cases  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  region.  If  mica  slate  predominates,  and 
there  be  not  an  actual  passage  into  decided  quartz  rock,  I  have  thought 
it  useless  to  describe  the  rock  as  quartz  rock,  even  if  for  a  considera- 
ble extent  the  quartz  predominates.  Such  cases  as  this  are  common 
in  the  mica  slate  range  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  to 
Connecticut.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  quartz  rock  predominates,  an 
occasional  excess  of  mica  in  some  of  its  strata  has  not  prevented  me 
firom  considering  the  whole  as  quartz  rock. 

The  mica  in  this  variety  is  arranged  in  a  parallel  positioni  and  it 
produces  a  schistose  structure ;  thpugh  sometimes  the  laminae  are  ao 
thick  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  strata.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  schistose  layers  are  extremely  tortuous  and  very  distinct 
from  the  stratification.  I  have  observed  this  circumstance  only  in 
Berkshire  County,  as  in  Lee.     (Nos.  572,  to  580 ;  and  587  to  592.) 

5.  Quartz  and  Talc,  Some  of  the  talcose  slate  in  Hawley,  Plain- 
field,  &c,  occasionally  becomes  a  slaty  arenaceous  quartz,  with  seams 
of  greenish  talc.  (No  581  to  583.)  Its  colour  is  white,  and  this  rock, 
seen  at  a  distance  iu  Hawtey  and  Rowe,  resembles  gneiss.  It  is  ob- 
viously a  member  of  the  talcose  slate  formation ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  described  in  connection  with 
that  formation. 

6.  Quartz  and  Hornblende.  Instead  of  talc,  the  white  arenaceous 
quartz  described  under  the  last  variety,  sometimes  contains  numerous 
distinct  crystals  of  black  hornblende.  (Nos.  584,585.)  It  forms  a 
beautiful  rock,  and  if  it  would  admit  of  a  polish,  might  be  employed 
for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  less  abundant  than  the  preceding  va* 
riety.  In  the  gneiss  formation,  there  is  a  variety  in  which  greenish 
hjraline  quartz  contains  flattened  imperfect  crystals  of  actynolite. 
(No.  584.) 

7.  Quartz  and  Argillaceous  Slate.  I  have  observed  this  only  in 
Bemardston,  in  connexion  with  the  encrinal  limestone.  (No.  601,) 
The  quartz  is  white  and  blue,  and  exhibits  a  brecciated  structure.  It 
was  probably  coloured  by  the  slate ;  but  very  few  fragments  or  layers 
of  slate  are  now  visible. 

8.  Quartzose  Breccia.    This  consists  of  angular  fragments  of  gran- 
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iilar  quartz,  connected  by  oxide  of  iron ;  or  of  fragments  of  mica  slate, 
surrounded  by  radiated  quartz.  The  variety  found  in  bowlders  in 
Le?erctt  and  Amherst,  (I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bed  from  which  they 
were  derived  is  in  Leverett,)contains  but  very  little  iron,  scarcely  more 
than  enough  to  give  a  part  of  the  fragments  a  reddish  hue.  (Nos.  602, 
to  608.)  Another  variety  I  have  found  in  Amherst,  in  connection  with 
the  gneiss  formation,  in  which  the  cement  is  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
But  the  most  interesting  variety  exists  in  numerous  bowlders  along 
the  western  slope  and  base  of  Hoosac  mountain.  It  consists  of  angu- 
lar fragments  of  white  and  reddish  granular  quartz  cemented  by 
brown  hematite.  (Nos.  604  to  606.)  In  the  cavities  the  hematite  is 
often  iridescent  and  mamillary ;  and  the  coat  investing  the  fragments, 
fibrous.  The  largest  bowlders  of  this  rock  that  I  have  seen,  (6  to  8 
feet  in  diameter,)  occur  on  the  Pontoosic  turnpike  from  Pittsfield  to 
Springfield,  in  the  south  part  of  Dalton,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hoosac  ranga 
But  I  have  never  found  this  rock  in  place.  It  may  be  that  the  loose 
fragments  have  all  proceeded  from  a  huge  vein  of  this  breccia.  But 
from  their  size  and  abundance,  I  rather  presume  that  this  rock  will  be 
found  as  a  bed  in  the  common  granular  quartz  of  the  vicinity.  I 
found  one  bowlder  of  this  rock  ten  inches  in  diameter,  in  Southamp- 
ton ;  only  two  or  three  miles  from  Connecticut  river ;  affording  an- 
other proof  of  a  northwesterly  diluvial  current  in  former  times. 

Professor  Dewey  remarks,  that  in  Great  Barrington  and  Sheffield 
the  fragments  of  quartz  are  united  by  a  cement  of  quartz. 

The  most  common  gangue  of  the  lead  and  manganese  ores  in 
Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties,  is  quartz.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
it  is  radiated  quartz  investing  nuclei  of  micaceous  slate.  Thus  is  pro- 
duced a  very  curious  kind  of  breccia.  (No.  608,)  And  since  these 
veins  are  sometimes  6  or  8  feet  thick,  the  quantity  is  great  enough  to 
deserve  a  notice  in  this  connection. 

9.  Quartzose  Conglomerate.  This  consists  of  a  paste  of  quartz  and 
mica,  in  which  are  imbedded  numerous  distinctly  rounded  pebbles  of 
granular  or  hyaline  quartz.  (Nos.  609,  610.)  It  possesses  as  complete- 
ly the  characters  of  a  conglomerate  as  any  of  the  puddingstones  of  the 
secondary  formation.  I  have  never  found  it  in  place;  but  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  associated  with  the  quartz  rock  of  Berkshire  county. 
For  its  bowlders  are  not  uncommon  on  the  west  slope  and  the  top  of 
Hoosac  mountain.  In  Windsor  I  found  them  unusually  abundant. 
I  have  even  found  small  bowlders  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  Deer- 
field.     It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Conglomerate  Q,uartz  Rock 
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of  Macculloch.*  Ths  size  of  the  imbedded  pebbles  is  usually  about 
an  inch.  It  greatly  resembles  the  rock  that  constitutes  the  first  ridge 
of  the  mountain  range  on  the  east  side  of  Wyoming  valley,  in  Wilks- 
barre,  Pennsylvania ;  and  which  there  probably  underlies  the  the  an- 
thracite coal  formation. 

This  rock  being  most  decidedly  mechanical  in  its  texture,  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  age  of  the  quartz  rock,  and  associated  lime- 
stone of  Berkshire  valley,  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
series ;  of  which  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  varieties,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  8,  above  de- 
scribed, are  different  from  any  mentioned  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  and  so 
&r  as  I  know,  by  any  writer. 

In  order  to  have  a  complete  view  of  quartz  rock,  as  it  exists  in 
Massachusetts,  we  ought  to  recollect  that  two  varieties  (red  and  blue,) 
have  already  been  described  as  comprehended  in  the  graywacke  for- 
mation. 

Topography  of  Quartz  Rock. 

On  the  map  I  have  represented  all  the  quartz  rock  in  the  State  (ex- 
cept that  connected  with  the  graywacke,)  as  associated  with  mica 
slate,  talcose  slate,  or  gneiss.  It  is  also  more  or  less  connected  with 
other  rocks ;  as  with  limestone  in  Berkshire,  and  with  argillaceous 
slate  in  Bernardston.  But  in  all  other  cases,  except  in  regard  to 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  it  is  little  more  than  a  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
rocks ;  whereas  the  quartz  rock  alternates  with,  and  passes  impercep- 
tibly into  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  And  in  fact  it  might  be  regarded 
very  properly  as  a  member  of  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  formations. 

In  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  I  have  marked  a  strip  of  quartz 
rock  as  connected  with  the  peculiar  rock  that  prevails  in  that  place, 
and  which  I  venture  to  denominate  talco-chloritic  slate ;  although  its 
characters  are  very  obscure.  Or  rather  the  quartz  rock  lies  between 
this  slate  and  the  graywacke  on  the  east ;  and  I  think  also  that  it  al- 
ternates with  the  talco-chloritic  slate.  In  the  northeast  part  of  the 
town,  it  forms  a  hill  of  considerable  altitude,  of  snowy  whiteness. 
More  westerly  its  color  is  gray,  and  it  is  of  a  coarser  texture. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  feel  confident  that 
even  on  the  second  edition  of  the  geological  map,  and  after  a  re-exami- 
nation of  that  region,  I  have  correctly  delineated  the  rocks  of  Cum- 

*  Gcolog-ical  Tranelations,  vol.  1.  p.  60.     Second  Scries. 
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berland  and  its  vicinity.  Its  geology  is  certainly  very  intricate,  and 
deserves  the  long  and  careful  study  of  some  one  who  resides  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  then  it  should  be  exhibited  on  a  map  of  a  larger  scale 
than  mine.  Since  it  is  not  in  Massachusetts,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
devoting  so  much  time  as.  was  desireable  to  its  examination. 

The  range  of  mica  slate  extending  from  Webster  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrimack,  often  passes  into  genuine  quartz  rock,  and  gener- 
ally contains  a  large  proportion  of  quartz.  In  the  south  part  of  this 
range,  in  Webster  especially,  I  noticed  so  much  quartz  rock  that  I 
have  represented  a  patch  of  it  on  the  map. 

The  gneiss  formation  on  the  east  of  this  mica  slate,  especially  near 
the  southeast  part  of  Worcester  county,  is  associated  with  extensive 
strata  of  quartz  rock.  In  Sutton  and  the  vicinity,  it  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surface ;  and  there  I  have  delineated  this  rock 
on  the  map.  I  have  noticed  it  in  several  of  the  towns  northeast  from 
Sutton,  interstratified  with  gneiss  and  hornblende  slate.  In  the  east- 
em  part  of  Franklin  county,  in  New  Salem  and  Warwick,  I  have 
met  with  it  in  strata  of  a  few  feet  wide,  interstratified  with  gneiss. 

Along  the  western  border  of  the  great  gneiss  range  of  Worcester 
county,  is  another  narrow  stratum  of  quartz  rock,  in  some  places 
associated  with  the  gneiss,  sometimes  with  hornblende  slate,  and 
sometimes  with  mica  slate.  I  have  represented  it  on  the  map  as  ex- 
tending only  from  Leverett  to  the  north  line  of  the  State,  because  south 
of  this  place  it  is  very  narrow  and  frequently  interrupted.  Mica 
slate  is  commonly  associated  with  this  rock  north  of  Leverett.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Northfield,  Mass.  and  Ver- 
non, Vt.  quartz  rock  forms  one  of  the  members  of  a  series  of  mica 
slate  passing  into  gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  and  argillaceous  slate. 
In  Vernon  it  is  liable  to  disintegration  and  has  been  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  In  Bernardston,  where  it  approaches  the  clay 
slate,  as  already  remarked,  it  occasionally  takes  portions  of  that  rock 
into  its  composition.  But  generally  in  Leverett  and  Northfield,  it  is 
that  variety  which  contains  mica. 

Berkshire  county,  however,  contains  the  principal  repository  of 
quartz  rock.  Here  it  is  usually  associated  with  mica  slate ;  and  al- 
though it  is  represented  as  lying  contiguous  to  gneiss,  yet  I  have 
given  my  reasons  elsewhere  for  the  opinion  that  its  position  is  uncon- 
formable to  that  of  the  gneiss.  It  sometimes  forms  hills  of  consider- 
able elevation  :  as  Monument  Mountain  in  Stockbridge,  which  is  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  high.     Compared  with  the  mica  slate  and  gneiss 
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howe?er,  this  rock  lies  generally  at  a  low  level ;  corresponding  in 
this  respect  with  the  limestone.  The  largest  proportion  of  this  rock 
is  gray  or  reddish  granular  quartz.  In  Cheshire  it  is  extensively 
disintegrated,  so  as  to  form  a  good  sand  for  the  preparation  of  glass. 
For  the  cause  of  this  disintegration  I  have  sought  in  vain.  The 
buhrstone  in  Washington,  near  Pittsfield,  is  another  interesting  vari- 
ety; and  in  the  same  hill  the  granular  quartz  is  quarried  extensively 
for  architectural  purposes,  on  account  of  the  great  regularity  of  its 
stratification.  I  observed  the  variety  containing  mica,  in  Lee,  Wash- 
ington, Canaan,  Ct.  ^^c. ;  though  this  is  not  the  most  common  variety. 
The  situation  of  the  breccias  and  conglomerates  has  been  already 
pointed  out. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  farther  in  relation  to  the 
quartz  rock  containing  talc  and  hornblende. 

In  connection  with  the  gneiss  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  quartz  rock  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
as  I  have  noticed  in  several  places,  having  an  agatized  structure. 
That  which  I  found  in  Rochester,  is  quite  beautiful,  (a  polished  speci- 
men of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  collection.)  Some  examinatipn 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  my  Report 
has  led  me  to  suspect  that  this  quartzose  aggregate  is  more  abundant 
and  extensive  than  I  had  supposed ;  perhaps  extensive  enough  to  de- 
serve a  place  on  the  map. 

Dip,  Direction^  and  Character  of  the  Strata, 

It  requires  in  many  cases  careful  attention  to  discern  seams  of  stra- 
tification in  the  purely  granular  quartz  of  Berkshire  county.  They 
are  never,  however,  wanting  for  any  considerable  extent.  And  very 
frequently  there  exists  a  set  of  cross  seams,  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  planes  of  stratification.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  quartz 
rock  of  Leverett  and  Northfield,  in  which  mica  is  sparingly  interlam- 
inated.     (No.577.) 

In  general,  however,  quartz  rock  exhibits  great  distinctness  and 
regularity  of  stratification,  particularly  the  variety  last  mentioned. 
Where  the  mica  is  in  small  quantity,  the  thickness  of  the  strata  is 
considerable  ;  but  as  the  mica  increases  the  layers  are  thinner,  until 
al  length  the  rock  becomes  schistose.  At  the  quarry  in  Washington, 
near  the  buhrstone  locality,  the  stratified  structure  is  beautifully  exhib- 
ited ;  and  it  results  from  a  minute  quantity  of  mica,  in  scales  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.     The  stratification  of  the  buhrstone,  which 
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lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  same  elevation,  is  much  less  dis- 
tinct. But  immediately  heneath  this  variety,  the  rock  takes  so  much 
mica  into  its  composition  as  to  become  slaty, —  almost  mica  slate  even. 
(No.  591.) 

In  general  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  of  this  rock  corres- 
pond to  those  of  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  with  which  it  is  connected. 
In  Berkshire  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  direction  is  usually 
north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east,  at  rather  a  small  angle.  At  the 
quarry  just  mentioned,  however,  the  dip  is  from  10°  to  15**  westerly; 
but  the  buhrstone  dips  about  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
in  the  quarry  we  find  veins  of  granite,  indicating  the  proximity  of  a 
larger  mass  of  that  rock ;  though  I  did  not  explore  the  surrounding 
region  for  it :  but  I  think  this  fact  will  afford  a  probable  explanation 
of  this  anomaly  in  the  dip  of  the  strata.  In  the  northeast  part  of 
Windsor,  high  up  the  Hoosac  range  of  mountains,  this  rock  dips  north 
about  25°. 

The  quartz  rock  in  Northfield  and  Bernardston,  west  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  dips  from  20°  to  60°  east,  and  runs  north  and  south.  East 
of  the  river,  its  dip  approaches  90°  east.  In  Southborough  its  direc- 
tion is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  its  dip  northerly  and  large.  In  Ox- 
ford and  Webster  its  direction  is  nearly  north  and  south  and  its  dip 
from  20*  to  45*  west ;  though  in  the  west  part  of  Oxford  I  noticed  a 
dip  of  10°  easterly,  the  rock  being  interstratified  with  gneiss.  In 
Sutton  the  dip  is  from  30°  to  35°  north,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
gneiss  in  the  vicinity. 

Mineral  Contents. 

Scarcely  any  rock  in  Massachusetts  is  so  destitute  of  simple  mine- 
rals as  this ;  unless  we  include  in  it  those  metallic  veins  of  which 
quartz  is  the  gangue.  And  these  may  more  appropriately  be  de- 
scribed under  quartz ;  in  which  rock  these  veins  for  the  most  part  oc- 
cur. Hematite  iron  ore,  forming  the  cement  of  the  quartzose  breccia 
in  Dalton,  is  the  most  interesting  mineral  in  the  quartz  rock.  Sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  also,  has  been  observed  in  small  quantities  in  that 
quartz  rock  which  is  associated  with  talcose  slate  in  Hawley,  &c. 
In  Pittsfield,  Worthington,  &c,  masses  of  quartz  are  found  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  and  appear  to  be  genuine  ferruginous  quartz.  Some- 
times this  quartz  passes  into  yellow  jasper,  and  also  into  chalcedony 
and  hornstone,  as  at  Dalton. 
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Ydtis  iu  Quartz  Rock. 
Id  a  few  instances,  as  at  the  quariy  of  quartz  rock  in  WaihingtOD. 
several  timea  spoken  of,  veins  of  granite  may  be  seen.  But  g^ener- 
ally  the  veins  in  this  rock  are  quartz ;  the  vein  being  usually  white 
and  opaque,  and  the  rock  a  mi«ure  of  gray  granite  and  mica,  ~  the 
latter  mineral  existing,  however,  in  very  small  proportion.  In  snin« 
instances  the  rock  appears  to  be  what  the  Wernerian  writers  denorni- 
naled  primitive  siliceous  slate.  The  following  ia  a  sketch  of  a 
.bowlder  of  about  eight  inches  diameter,  found  in  AmhersL  The 
principal  part  of  it  is  gray  quartz  traversed  by  numeroua  Tein*  of 
white  quartz. 


auartz  Veins  in  Quartz  Bock. 


Theoretical   Consideralions. 


The  regularity  of  the  stratification  in  quartz  rock,  and  the  bet  thai 
silica  is  soluble  in  water,  have  disposed  geologists,  in  all  cases  wh«r« 
it  is  possible,  to  impute  to  this  rock  an  aqueous  origin.  Bui  like  all 
the  older  rocks  it  appears  subsequently  to  have  been  subjected  to  heat 
of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensity,  whereby  it  has  been  rendered 
compact.  And  no  doubt  in  this  way  some  siliceous  sandstones  have 
been  converted  into  solid  quartz  :  as  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  in  Scotland, 
where  trap  comes  into  contact  with  the  sandstone. 

A  complete  theory  of  the  formation  of  that  variety  of  brecciated 
quartz,  which  in  Dalton  is  cemented  by  hydrate  of  iron,  it  is  not  eaay 
to  form.  The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be,  to  imagine  how  the  qnartx 
was  broken  into  such  numerous  angular  fragments  :  for  after  the«e 
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fragmeDts  were  piled  together,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  in- 
terstices might  have  been  filled  by  the  iron  from  solution  in  water. 

The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  those  extensive  metallifer- 
ous veins  that  have  been  referred  to,  whose  gangue  is  quartz,  en- 
closing masses  of  mica  slate  and  forming  a  kind  of  breccia.  But  the 
whole  subject  of  mineral  veins  has  a  great  deal  of  mystery  hanging 
over  it,  and  is  probably  less  understood  than  any  other  department  of 
geology. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  origin  of  the  Washington  buhrstone  ?  We 
have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  French  buhrstone  was  depos- 
ited from  water.  And  that  at  Washington  differs  from  it  chiefly  in 
being  more  arenaceous  and  tender.  Probably,  therefore,  it  had  a 
similar  origin.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  occasional  fragments 
of  feldspar  and  hornblende  which  it  contains  ?  Certainly  these  give 
it  somewhat  of  a  mechanical  character,  and  their  production  and  in- 
troduction are  difficult  to  explain.  Can  it  be,  that  subsequently  to  its 
deposition,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  action  of  a  heat  so  powerful  that 
a  partial  fusion  took  place,  and  a  few  imperfect  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende  were  thus  produced?  That  granite  exists  in  quantity 
not  far  from  this  rock,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  facts  already  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  veins  of  it  occur  at  a  quarry  of  quartz  rock  in  the  same 
hill,  and  that  the  strata  at  this  quarry  dip  a  few  degrees  to  the  west, 
while  the  burhstone  dips  about  as  much  to  the  east.  And  this  granite 
might  have  furnished  the  requisite  heat. 

The  conglomerate  quartz  rock  originated  probably  like  other  con- 
.  glomerates :  that  is,  we  must  first  suppose  an  abrasion  of  existing 
strata,  and  then  a  consolidation  of  the  materials  thus  worn  ofi^  either 
by  heat  or  simple  desiccation.  In  the  present  case,  heat  was  probably 
an  important  agent.  Otherwise  I  know  not  how  to  explain  the  marks 
of  a  crystalline  structure  which  it  exhibits  ;  as  much,  indeed,  as  the 
oldest  mica  slate.  But  until  this  rock  is  found  in  place,  it  will  be  use- 
less to  spend  much  time  upon  its  theory. 

The  varieties  of  quartz  rock  associated  with  mica  slate,  talcose 
slate,  and  gneiss,  probably  had  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  these  sev- 
eral rocks.  That  they  have  all  been  acted  upon  powerfully  by  heat, 
I  cannot  doubt ;  but  not  until  after  their  deposition.  I  confess  myself 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  all  these  strata  originally  resembled  our 
present  secondary  strata ;  and  that  the  agency  of  the  unstratified 
rocks  haa  rendered  them  crystalline.     Thus  the  quartz  rock  that  con* 
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tains  some  mica,  might  have  been  originally  a  micaceous  sandstone. 
But  more  of  this  hypothesis  as  we  proceed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  quartz  rock  of  Massachusetts  cor- 
responds so  closely  with  that  of  Europe.  But  we  shall  find  this  to 
be  the  case  generally  with  our  primary  rocks ;  a  proof  of  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  their  production. 

10.      MICA  SLATE. 

It  is  usual  to  place  this  rock  next  to  gneiss,  or  as  the  second  in  re- 
spect to  age  among  the  stratified  rocks.  And  in  Massachusetts  it  is 
not  unfrequcntly  associated  with  gneiss.  But  it  is  also  associated 
with  every  other  rock,  as  high  in  the  series  at  least  as  argillaceous 
slate:  I  mean  in  a  conformable  position.  Hence  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  introduce  it  before  talcose  and  hornblende  slate  and  serpentine ; 
because  these  latter  rocks,  in  the  district  under  consideration,  are  con- 
nected, scarcely  without  an  exception,  only  with  gneiss  and  the  oldest 
varieties  of  mica  slate. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  in  respect  to  a  rock  so  common 
and  well  known,  that  its  essential  ingredients  are  quartz  and  mica : 
and  the  anomalies  of  composition  are  fewer  in  this  rock  than  in  most 
others ;  although  the  varieties  of  aspect,  are  numerous.  As  I  under- 
stand the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mica  shoidd  be  the 
predominant  ingredient,  in  order  to  constitute  a  rock  mica  slate.  But 
in  this  case  we  must  look  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock,  rather  than 
to  hand  specimens :  for  single  specimens  may  often  exhibit  the  quartz 
in  excess,  and  yet  be  regarded  as  mica  slate.  The  following  varie-  ' 
ties  of  this  rock  I  have  found  in  Massachusetts. 

1.  Quartz  and  Mica:  the  former  granular  and  laminar ;  the  lat> 
ter  in  distinct  scales  and  highly  glistening.  This  variety  is  associ- 
ated with  the  oldest  rocks,  as  granite  and  gneiss ;  and  is  obviously 
more  highly  crystalline  than  the  other  varieties.  The  longitudinal 
arrangement  of  the  mica  gives  this  variety  sometimes  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance.    (Nos.  614  to626.) 

2.  The  same,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  Feldspar^  and  thus 
passing  into  gneiss.  (Nos.  627  to  636.)  It  is  only  when  the  mica 
greatly  predominates  that  this  rock  can  with  any  propriety  be  denom- 
inated mica  slate. 
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3.  Passing  into  Talcose  Slate,  In  most  cases  the  mica  slate,  un- 
der this  variety,  takes  into  its  composition  scales  of  greenish  talc. 
But  sometimes,  I  apprehend,  the  mica  becomes  tender,  almost  losing 
its  elasticity,  and  very  much  resembling  talc,  from  which  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  distinguish  it.  When  the  talc  predominates,  especially 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  mica,  the  rock  then  becomes  talcose  slate. 
(Nos.  637  to  641.) 

4.  Amphibolic  and  Garnetiferous  Mica  Slate.  This  variety  takes 
into  its  composition  in  large  proportion,  hornblende  or  garnets;  usu- 
ally both.  From  the  fact  that  those  minerals  are  commonly  found 
together,  I  have  made  only  a  single  variety  include  them  both. 
(Nos.  642  to  645.) 

5.  Staurotidiferous  Mica  Slate.  In  this  rock  the  mica  is  in  very 
fine  scales,  and  it  has  the  general  aspect  of  argillaceous  slate ;  except 
that  when  the  strata  are  viewed  edgewise,  they  exhibit  a  striped  ap- 
pearance in  consequence  of  numerous  layers  of  staurotide,  which 
appear  to  be  coextensive  with  the  layers  of  the  rock.  I  should  not 
have  regarded  this  mineral  as  of  importance  enough  to  constitute  a 
distinct  variety  of  mica  slate,  did  I  not  know  that  extensive  ledges, 
like  the  rock  just  described,  extend  nearly  across  the  whole  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, through  the  towns  of  Norwich,  Chesterfield,  Goshen, 
Hawley,  and  Heath ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  it  has 
been  traced,  with  some  interruptions,  from  near  Long  Island  Sound 
to  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 
Where  it  crosses  Massachusetts,  however,  it  is  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped.    (No.  646.) 

I  wish  here  to'remark,  that  when  I  coin  a  new  term  to  prefix  to  a 
variety  of  rock,  it  is  rather  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  laconic  definition, 
than  in  the  wish  or  expectation  that  it  will  become  a  permanent  name 
for  the  rock.  Indeed,  mere  varieties  need  no  distinct  names,  except 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  logical  account  of  a  formation. 

6.  Spangled  Mica  Slate.  The  basis  of  this  singular  rock  is  the 
same  as  in  the  last  variety  ;  and  the  two  are  associated  in  Chester- 
field, Goshen,  Plainfield,  &c.  Through  this  base  are  disseminated 
numerous  thin  foliated  plates  of  a  deep  brown  color,  resembling  mi- 
ca somewhat,  but  almost  entirely  destitute  of  elasticity  and  brittle. 
Their  length,  (rarely  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,)  is  usually  twice 
as  great  as  their  breadth,  and  there  is  a  decided  polarity  exhibited  in 
their  arrangement :  that  is,  their  longer  axes  all  lie  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  in  the  same  or  in  parallel  planes ; 
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so  that  light  is  reflected  from  many  of  them  at  once  when  the  speci- 
men is  held  in  a  proper  position,  and  thus  a  beautifully  spangled  ap- 
pearance results.  Not  being  confident  as  to  the  nature  of  this  mine- 
ral, I  have  given  the  rock  a  designation  which  indicates  merely  this 
obvious  property.  These  spangles  are  pretty  uniformly  diffused 
through  the  mass,  and  their  surfaces  rarely  coincide  with  the  layers 
of  the  slate.     (Nos.  647  to  650.) 

I  found  this  same  rock  in  rolled  masses  in  Newport,  R.  I.  And 
Col.  Totten  informed  me  that  it  exists  in  place  on  one  of  the  islands 
in  Narraganset  bay,  —  Canon icut  Island,  I  believe.  At  Plainfield  it  is 
sometimes  divided  into  rhomboidal  masses  by  oblique  cross  seams. 
(No.  649.) 

7.  Argillo-micaceous  Slate.  This  exists  wherever  the  mic^i  slate 
passes  by  gradations  into  clay  slate ;  and  such  places  are  numerous 
in  Massachusetts.  It  exists  also,  in  connection  with  the  two  last  va- 
rieties, in  the  range  of  slate  passing  through  Chesterfield,  Plainfield, 
&c. ;  where  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  a  broad  range  of 
decided  mica  slate  on  the  east,  and  a  similar  extent  of  talcose  slate, 
hornblende  slate,  and  gneiss,  on  the  west :  which  position  is  strong 
evidence  that  this  rock  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  primary  strata. 
It  does  not,  however,  in  this  case  actually  pass  into  clay  slate.  And 
I  believe  it  will  always  be  found  to  consist  of  fine  scales  of  mica, 
closely  compacted,  so  as  to  give  it  an  argillaceous  aspect.  This  rock 
sometimes  contains  large  beds  of  white  quartz,  which  is  frequently 
fetid.     (Nos.  651  to  667.) 

8.  Arenaceous  Mica  Slate.  In  this  variety  the  quartz  is  gray,  in 
fine  sandy  grains,  and  diffused  through  the  whole  mass,  not  lamellar. 
(Nos.  668  to  712.)  The  mica  is  in  fine  disseminated  scales;  al- 
though the  plates  are  usually  parallel  to  one  another.  The  mass  is 
usually  imperfectly  schistose,  though  more  regularly  stratified  than 
most  other  varieties ;  and  sometimes  there  exists  a  double  set  of  strata 
seams.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  so  much  contorted  in  its  layers  as  the 
older  varieties  ;  but  an  intermediate  variety  is  perhaps  of  all  the  mica 
slates  most  remarkable  for  irregularity.  The  following  are  sketches 
of  the  curvatures,  in  Nos.  688,  689,  and  690,  which  are  from  the 
Gorge  or  **  Glen  "  in  Leyden. 
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In  Norwich  and  Enfield  this  variety  has  been  extensively  employed 
for  whetstones :  the  former  locality  is  far  the  best,  and  the  latter  is 
now  nearly  or  quite  abandoned? 

In  general  this  variety  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  m;ca  slate 
series.  Thus  we  find  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, when  first  we  pass  on  either  side  of  the  river  from  the  new  red 
sandstone ;  and  the  whole  of  the  mica  slate  formation  in  Worcester 
County  is  of  this  description. 

This  variety  is  very  nearly  allied  to  quartz  rock.  Indeed,  in  re- 
spect to  extensive  tracts,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  it  should 
be  denominated  quartz  rock  or  mica  slate.  Sometimes  it  exhibits  a 
double  set  of  strata  seams ;  one  set  being  oblique  to  the  other.  It 
contains  also  not  unfrequently  beds  or  tuberculous  masses  of  white  or 
sometimes  blood  red  quartz. 

9.  Anthracitous  Mica  Slate,  This  is  simply  a  very  fine  grained 
mica  slate,  approximating  to  clay  slate,  which  has  been  impregnated 
and  rendered  black  and  shining  by  carbon.  I  am  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  rock  constituting  the  immediate  roof  and  floor  of  the  an- 
thracite bed  in  Worcester,  as  belonging  to  this  variety,  although 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  generally  regarded  as  argillaceous 
slate.  But  I  think  that  in  all  cases  careful  examination  will  detect 
the  mica.  Of  this,  however,  more  in  another  place.  This  variety 
occurs,  also,  in  Ward  and  in  Dudley.  (Nos.  717  to  719.) 

10.  Plumbaginous  Mica  Slate.  This  rock  diflfers  from  the  last 
only  in  exhibiting  the  gray  aspect  of  plumbago,  rather  than  the  dark 
color  of  anthracite.  But  probably  in  most  cases  very  little  plum- 
bago is  present.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  oAen  striking.  This 
variety  occurs  frequently  among  the  newer  beds  of  mica  slate; 
as  for  instance,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Southamp- 
ton, Conway,  Shelburne,  &c.  (Nos.  713  to  715  and  718  and  719.) 

11.  Conglomerated  Mica  Slate.     In  Haverhill  and  Amesbury  I  ob- 
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served  fragments  of  mica  slate  cemented  by  the  hydrate  of  iron,  so  as 
to  form  a  conglomerate.  (No.  716.)  It  is,  however,  of  very  limited 
extent ;  occupying  only  occasional  fissures  in  the  rock,  and  is  probably 
the  result  of  slow  disintegration,  and  the  subsequent  infiltration  of 
iron  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  sienite  in  Whatley,  I  found  a  bowlder,  obvious- 
ly composed  of  fragments  of  mica  slate,  which  were  once  partially 
fused.  They  are  cemented  together  chiefly  by  feldspar.  The  nu- 
merous nodules  of  the  mica  slate  imbedded  in  the  sienite  at  that  place 
will  render  this  explanation  rational,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  de- 
scribing sienite.  (No.  724.) 

12.  Indurated  Mica  Slate.  In  the  same  region  in  Whatley,  I 
found  a  bowlder  between  quartz  and  chert,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  ex- 
hibiting traces  of  an  original  slaty  structure.  (No.  725.)  As  Dr. 
Macculloch  says  of  a  similar  variety  found  in  Scotland,  **  it  is  not  enu- 
merated with  the  siliceous  schists,  because  it  has  not  been  the  prac- 
tice so  to  do;  but  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  primary  varieties  of 
these."* 

13.  Augite  Rock.  It  may  not  be  expected  to  see  this  rock  placed 
in  this  connection :  since  the  rock  of  this  name  described  by  Dr. 
Macculloch  in  Europe,  is  an  unstratified  overlying  rock,  associated 
with  basalt  and  greenstone.  But  the  one  here  introduced,  is  of  en- 
tirely a  different  character.  It  is  ordinarily  composed  of  granular 
and  semicrystallized  augite,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  color,  mixed 
with  quartz  in  small  quantity ;  and  is  interstratified  with  mica  slate 
and  hornblende  slate.  And  since  it  occurs  in  too  small  a  quantity  to 
be  described  as  a  distinct  rock,  I  thought  the  proper  course  would  be 
to  notice  it  in  this  connection.  (Nos.  726,  727.)  I  have  found  it  only 
in  Williamsburgh,  two  miles  west  of  the  meeting  house,  at  the  local- 
ity of  smoky  quartz  and  plumose  mica ;  where  its  characters  corres- 
pond with  those  mentioned  above.  But  Dr.  Emmons  informs  me 
that  it  exists  in  Chester  in  the  situation  exhibited  below :  that  is,  there 
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exists  in  that  town  such  an  ahernation  of  strata.  One  of  the  beds  of 
this  rock  is  partly  made  up  of  "  a  variety  of  paratomous  augite-spar^ 
which  cleaves  into  thin  plates  and  approaches  nearly  in  some  speci- 
mens to  schiller  spar.  Yet  "  says  Dr.  E.  "  I  should  not  call  the  stra- 
tum Diallage  Rock."  (so  it  had  been  called)  *?  The  loose  bowlders 
which  I  first  found  were  aggregates  of  this  variety  of  pyroxene  and 
feldspar.  I  afterwards  found  that  they  came  from  the  mica  slate  and 
did  not  generally  resemble  granite."  Concerning  the  scapolite  rock, 
placed  by  Dr.  Emmons  on  the  above  section,  he  has  given  me  no  in- 
formation. 

Topography  of  Mica  State, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  this  rock  occupies  several  large 
tracts  in  the  State.  And  it  exists,  also,  in  smaller  quantities,  associa- 
ted in  numerous  places  with  gneiss  and  granite,  but  not  shown  on  the 
map.  Thus  the  region  in  Northampton,  Williamsburgh,  Goshen,  &c, 
coloured  as  gpranite,  is  in  fact  nearly  half  mica  slate.  But  it  would  be 
impossiBle  to  represent  the  true  relative  position  of  the  two  rocks ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  coloured  the  whole  space  as  composed  of  the  predom- 
inant rock.  And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  almost  every  other 
range  of  granite  that  is  represented  in  the  central  or  western  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  mica  slate  of  Berkshire  is  chiefly  of  those  varieties  that  approx- 
imate to  argillaceous  and  talcose  slate.  It  there  forms  lofty  insulated 
mountain  peaks,  or  continuous  ranges.  Saddle  mountain,  nearly 
4000  feet  high,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  State,  is  compos- 
ed of  this  rock.  And  so  is  the  eastern  part  of  Taconic  range :  as 
well  as  nearly  all  those  broken  ranges  of  mountains  extending  from 
Lenox  through  Stockbridge,  Great  Harrington,  and  Sheffield.  As  a 
general  feet,  the  limestone  occupies  the  vallies ;  and  this  would  be 
deemed  conclusive  proof  that  this  rock  was  deposited  subsequently  to 
the  mica  slate,  did  we  not  find  it  sometimes  alternating  with  the  slate. 
Shall  we  then  infer,  that  the  limestone  being  much  more  liable  to  dis- 
integration than  the  slate,  has  been  decomposed  and  abraded  so  as  to 
bring  it  down  to  much  the  lowest  level? 

As  we  ascend  the  Hoosac  mountain,  the  mica  slate  assumes  a  much 
more  crystalline  aspect  and  appears  to  belong  to  the  oldest  varieties 
of  this  rock.  It  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  across  the  whole 
mountainous  range  between  the  vallies  of  Berkshire  and  the  Connec- 
ticut :  though  as  we  approch  the  latter  valley,  we  find  it  sometimes 
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assuming  an  argillaceous  or  arenaceous  character ;  and  in  Leyden  it 
passes  into  distind  argillaceous  slato. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  that  the  Hoosac  mountain  range,  (by 
which  I  mean  all  the  mountainous  region  between  the  Tallies  of 
Berkshire  and  the  Connecticut,)  is  composed  mainly  of  two  wedge 
shaped  patches ;  the  one  of  gneiss  and  the  other  of  mica  slate ;  the  first 
having  its  acute  angle  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  south. 
And  yet,  according  to  the  map,  which  shows  the  direction  of  the  strata, 
(Plate  XYI.)  the  strata  extend  uninterruptedly  across  both  the  wedges. 
And  such  I  believe  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  mica  slate 
and  gneiss  pass  laterally  into  each  other;  that  is,  as  we  go  north,  the  feld- 
spar decreases  in  quantity  until  it  disappears ;  and  of  course  the  rock 
is  mica  slate ;  and  so  vice  versa.  But  the  lateral  passage  of  one  rock 
into  another  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove ;  because,  on  account  of  the 
diluvium  spread  over  the  surface,  we  cannot  trace  a  stratum  with  cer- 
tainty for  any  considerable  distance.  Accordingly  this  is  a  subject 
rarely  touched  upon  by  geological  writers.  I  recollect,  indeed,  but  a 
single  statement  of  any  fact  resembling  this :  Dr.  MaccuUoch  speaks 
of  the  beds  of  red  sandstone  in  Sky,  as  "changing  their  composition 
even  according  to  the  line  of  their  prolongations  :"•  But  they  merely 
change  from  red  sandstone  into  gray  quartz  rock ;  which  might  have 
resulted  from  the  application  of  heat.  Yet  I  see  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  that  in  one  part  of  an  extensive  deposit,  gneiss 
might  have  been  produced,  and  mica  slate  in  another ;  I  mean  in 
the  same  stratum.  Some  geologists  suppose  that  these  rock  were  pro- 
duced by  direct  crystallization  from  aqueous  solution :  and  on  this 
hypothesis,  I  can  imagine  how  one  portion  of  the  menstruum  might 
be  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  feldspar :  while  the  other  part  should 
abound  in  it ;  especially  if  the  supposed  lake  or  ocean  were  shallow. 
Other  geologists  suppose  these  rocks  to  have  been  originally  deposit- 
ed in  the  condition  of  sediment,  and  that  their  crystallization  resulted 
from  their  subsequent  partial  fusion  by  heat.  And  certainly  in  con- 
sistency with  this  hypothesis,  may  the  change  of  composition  under 
consideration  be  explained.  But  as  to  the  fact  of  such  a  change  in 
the  present  case,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  very  positive  without  farther 
examination.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  much  of  the  gneiss  in  the 
Hoosac  range  so  much  resembles  mica  slate,  that  Prof.  Dewey  was 
led  to  describe  it  as  such.     But  as  it  does  pass  into  distinct  gneiss  to- 
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wards  the  south  part  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  Connecticut,  I 
have  not  hesitated  thus  to  mark  the  whole  formation  as  far  north  as 
the  rock  contains  any  noticeable  quantity  of  feldspar.  I  suspect  that 
careful  observation  might  discover  that  the  rock  contains  feldspar 
across  the  whole  State,  and  that  the  patch  of  gneiss  represented  in 
Whitingham  Yt.  is  a  continuation  of  the  range  marked  on  the  map  as 
extending  only  to  Savoy. 

Near  the  central  part  of  this  range  of  mica  slate,  occurs  a  range  of 
talcose  and  chlorite  slates,  in  conformable  order,  and  passing  insensi- 
bly into  the  mica  slate.  Hornblende  slate  and  limestone  are  connect- 
ed with  it  still  more  intimately,  as  the  map  will  show. 

The  mica  slate  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river  in  Northfield,  is 
separated  from  the  range  just  described,  by  a  deposite  of  argillaceous 
slate  conformably  stratified  and  gradually  passing  into  the  mica  slate. 
though  the  direction  of  the  strata  of  the  clay  slate  is  more  towards  north- 
east and  southeast  than  that  of  the  mica  slate  on  the  west :  On  the  east, 
the  mica  slate  becomes  decided  quartz  rock ;  and  this  accompanies  the 
mica  slate,  though  often  wanting,  as  far  south  at  least  as  Leverett 

The  narrow  stratum  of  mica  slate  marked  on  the  map  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Hampshire,  and  Hampden  counties,  is  associated  with  tal- 
cose slate  on  one  side,  and  with  gneiss  on  the  other.  From  having  notic- 
ed occasional  patches  of  mica  slate  among  the  gneiss  as  far  north  at  least 
sa  Enfield,  I  have  been  induced  to  extend  the  stratum  so  far,  in  doubt, 
however,  whether  it  be  continuous  over  the  whole  distance.  In  many 
other  parts  ofthe  broad  gneiss  range  of  Worcester  county,  I  would  here 
remark,  we  find  limited  beds  of  mica  slate,  apparently  interstratified 
with  the  gneiss.  But  to  exhibit  all  such  cases  on  the  map  would  re- 
quire immense  labour,  and  be  of  little  service. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  gneiss  range  of  Worcester  county, 
will  be  perceived  on  the  map,  a  succession  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mi- 
ca slate  deposites.  I  bave  not  in  that  case  attempted  to  give  the  ex- 
act extent  of  these  several  rocks  in  that  region :  but  simply  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  succession  of  strata  exists  there ;  and  that  the  differ- 
ent members  of  it  occupy  the  surface  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
different  colours.  I  apprehend  that  here  is  another  example  of 
a  different  composition  in  the  same  stratum  prolonged.  But  I 
throw  out  this  hint  merely  to  excite  others  to  make  that  thorough 
examination  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

In  passing  eastward  we  next  come  to  the  Worcester  range  of  mica 
slate,  which  has  been  several  times  referred  to.     This  rock  has  hereto- 
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fore  been  regarded,  either  as  gray  wacke  slate,  or  talcose  slate,  or  both.* 
But  after  a  careful  examination  of  this  formation  in  various  places, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  to  Connecticut  line,  I  am  con- 
strained to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  latest  varieties  of  mica  slate :  prob- 
ably what  Humboldt  would  call  transition  mica  slate.  True,  I  have  oc- 
casionally met  with  a  limited  portion  of  this  rock,  which  had  somewhat 
of  a  mechanical  aspect :  though  not  much  more  so  than  I  have  found 
in  every  range  of  mica  slate  which  I  have  examined.  In  some  cases 
too,  there  exists  a  glazing,  apparently  talcose,  on  the  laminae  of  the 
rock ;  and  this  variety  certainly  approximates  closely  to  gray wacke 
slate.  Still,  these  are  not  the  predominant  characters  of  the  formation. 
Generally  the  rock  is  composed  of  gray  arenaceous  quartz,  and  mica 
in  minute  scales  :  the  rock  exhibiting  too  much  of  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture for  graywacke,  and  containing,  moreover,  but  little  if  any  argilla- 
ceous matter.  Where  it  contains  a  considerable  oxide  of  iron,  as  in 
the  northeast  part  of  Worcester,  it  presents  at  a  little  distance  the  dirty 
appearance  of  sandstone :  but  a  closer  examination  will  show  the 
characters  above  pointed  out.  I  saw  not  the  least  trace,  moreover,  of 
any  organic  remains  in  this  formation  ;  nor  have  I  any  evidence  that 
such  have  ever  been  found.  In  short,though  very  probably  genuine  cab- 
inet specimens  of  gray  wacke  slate  may  be  found  in  this  formation,  yet 
as  a  whole,  I  could  not,  without  doing  violence  to  my  convictions,  refer 
it  to  any  formation  but  mica  slate.  But  as  I  shall  place  quite  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  from  this  formation  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
others  by  inspecting  them  can  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  their 
nature. 

I  ought  to  remark  that  quartz  very  frequently  predominates  in  this 
formation,  and  the  mica  almost  disappears.  Indeed,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  quartz  is  not  the  predominant  ingredient  in  the  whole  for- 
mation :  and  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  denominated  quartz  rock.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  more  reason  to  doubt  as  to  this  point, 
than  whether  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  graywacke,  or  talcose  slate. 

As  we  approach  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this  range,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  mica  slate  become  more  decided ;  and  in  this  slate  of  ap- 
parently greater  antiquity,  the  veins  and  protruding  masses  of  gran- 
ite are  more  numerous  ;  though  they  occur  in  every  part  of  the  for- 
mation, and  sometimes  in  the  argillaceous  slate  connected  with  it. 
Except  that  in  Worcester,  Fitchburg,  and  Pelham,  (N.  H.)  no  at- 
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tempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  actual  number^  and  extent  of  these 
masses  of  granite  on  the  map ;  but  simply  to  indicate  where  they  are 
most  numerous.  I  regard  the  frequency  of  the  protrusion  of  this 
granite,  and  the  perfection  of  its  character,  as  some  indication  that  the 
formation  is  older  than  graywacke.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most 
beautiful  granite  in  the  state  is  contained  in  this  formation  ;  and  it  is 
entirely  wanting  in  hornblende;  which  circumstance,  if  I  mistake  not, 
affords  some  presumption  of  its  being  among  the  oldest  of  the 
granites. 

But  does  not  the  occurrence  of  anthracite  in  this  formation  at  Wor- 
cester, decide  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  mica  slate  ?  Some  might,  in- 
deed, doubt  whether  that  mineral  is  actually  contained  in  the  rock 
under  consideration ;  because  the  slate  forming  the  immediate  roof 
and  floor  of  the  mine  so  much  resembles  clay  slate.  But  its  extent  is 
quite  limited,  and  then  succeeds  the  rock  under  consideration ;  and  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  regard  the  slate  in  which  the  anthracite 
lies,  as  an  anthracitous  mica  slate.  This  is  not,  therefore,  the  mode 
in  which  I  would  dispose  of  the  objection  to  my  view  of  the  nature 
of  this  rock,  derived  from  the  presence  of  anthracite. 

But  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  anthracite  does  occur  in  mica  slate 
and  even  in  gneiss  ?  The  highest  European  authorities  are,  I  be- 
lieve, unanimous  on  this  point.  If  we  consult  the  Tableau  des  Ter* 
rains  of  Brongniart,  we  shall  see  anthracite  marked  in  the  stratum 
of  gneiss  that  lies  next  to  granite ;  in  his  Phylladique,  a  variety  of 
mica  slate  superior  to  the  oldest  variety  of  the  graywacke  series,  &c. 
"  It  has  occurred,"  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  in  gneiss,  in  micaceous 
schist,  in  primary  limestone,  and  in  a  conglomerate  rock  said  to  be- 
long to  the  primary  rocks."*  "  It  was  believed  for  a  long  time,"  says 
De  Lafosse,  "  that  anthracite  belonged  exclusively  to  the  primitive 
deposites.  But  it  has  been  since  found  that  it  abounds  in  the  secon- 
dary and  transition  formations,"  &c.t  "Anthracite,"  says  Prevost, 
"belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  oldest  of  the  deposites  called  tran- 
sition ;  where  it  is  met  with  in  beds  or  veins  in  the  midst  of  mica 
slate,  of  gneiss,  and  of  the  schistes-phylladeB^  which  overlie  vegetable 
impressions  of  the  family  of  ferns.  For  a  long  time,  it  is  true,  it  was 
said  that  anthracite  was  found  in  primitive  deposites ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  term  was  applied  to  rocks  and  formations  which  are  now 

♦  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
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placed  in  the  transition  formation.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  no 
primitive  anthracite  exists."*  I  asserted  in  the  first  part  of  my  Re- 
port that  some  of  the  anthracite  in  this  country,  viz.  thaf  at  Worces- 
ter, occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  because  it  exists  in  mica  slate.  A  re- 
viewer says  that  "  he  has  certainly  spoken  unadvisedly  when  he  as- 
serts that  it  is  so  found  in  this  country."!  But  had  he  been  aware 
that  I  reject  the  transition  class,  and  consequently,  following  Maccul- 
loch,  include  every  variety  of  mica  slate  and  gneiss,  the  older  varie- 
ties of  quartz  rock,  and  clay  slate,  in  the  primitive  class,  he  would 
have  seen  that  my  statement  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities quoted  above ;  and  their  correctness  and  high  standing,  1 
presume,  he  would  not  call  in  question.  When  Prevost  asserts  that 
'*  no  primitive  anthracite  exists,"  he  means  none  which  he  calls  prim- 
itive. But  in  the  same  paragraph  he  says  that  this  mineral  does  ex- 
ist in  mica  slate  and  gneiss ;  every  variety  of  which,  geologists  of  no 
mean  name  regard  as  primitive.  If  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
reviewer,  there  is  between  him  and  me  no  difference  of  opinion,  ex- 
cept in  the  use  of  the  word  primitive. 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  Worcester  anthracite  occurs  in 
mica  slate,  we  see  the  reason  why  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  plumba- 
go, as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  it  does.  For  whatever  be  the 
cause,  as  a  general  fact  it  is  true,  that  the  older  the  rock  in  which  car- 
bon is  found,  the  more  compact  it  is,  and  the  nearer  does  it  approxi- 
mate to  the  semi-crystallized  condition  of  plumbago. 

On  the  first  edition  of  the  map  a  small  patch  of  mica  slate  was  rep- 
resented in  Sherburne.  But  its  extent,  as  I  observed  it,  was  so  limited 
that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  6mit  it.  I  am  not  without  suspicion, 
however,  that  this  rock  may  be  found  of  considerable  extent,  con- 
nected with  granite,  in  Sherburne  and  in  the  towns  north  of  that 
place,  as  far  as  Sudbury  at  least. 

The  narrow  strip  of  mica  slate  in  Smithfield.  R.  I.  represented  on 
the  map  as  associated  with  talcose  slate,  is  of  rather  a  peculiar  char- 
acter. It  is  decidedly  arenaceous,  and  even  resembles  certain  mica- 
ceous sandstones.     (No.  675.) 

The  tongue  of  mica  slate  exhibited  on  the  map,  as  extending 
through  the  east  part  of  Andover  into  Middleton,  is  very  probably 
connected  with  the  Worcester  range ;  since  the  direction  and  dip  of 
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the  strata  correspond  with  those  of  that  range :  and  indeed  I  have 
traced  it  nearly  to  the  place  of  connection  with  the  Worcester  mica 
slate.      Bat  commonly  it  is  more  decided  in  its  characters,  and  more 
crystalline  in  its  texture,  than  the  rock  of  that  range  generally;  espe- 
cially where  it  approaches  the  coarse  granite  of  Andover. 

Slaty  and  Stratified  Structure  of  the  Mica  Slate,  vnth  the  Dip  and 

Direction  of  the  Strata. 

It  is  rare  to  find  even  a  small  portion  of  this  rock  destitute  of  a 
schistose  structure.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  extensive 
masses  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  any  strata  seams.  In 
other  places,  however,  no  rock  exhibits  more  regularity  and  beauty 
of  stratification.  Such  differences  may  in  general  be  explained  by 
local  disturbances ;  but  sometimes  no  appearances  will  warrant  such 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to  im- 
pute something  to  different  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  the  rock, 
and  to  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  formation.  In  general,  the  less 
the  quantity  of  mica,  the  more  regular  is  the  stratification.  The 
mica  slate  in  Qoshen,  Chesterfield,  &c.  which  is  remarkably  regular 
in  this  respect,  consists,  however,  chiefly  of  mica.  Those  varieties 
exhibit  most  of  contortion  and  undulation  in  the  layers,  which  are  of  a 
plumbaginous  aspect,  and  contain  tuberculous  masses  of  quartz. 

Though  our  mica  slate  is  sometimes  divided  by  a  double  set  of 
strata  seams,  yet  I  have  never  met  with  any  examples  in  which  the 
planes  of  stratification  make  an  angle  with  the  laminae  of  the  slate. 
The  flexures  of  the  laminae,  however,  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
independent  of  the  planes  of  stratification ;  and  the  two  structures  ap- 
pear to  have  resulted  from  diflerent  causes.  The  two  following 
sketches  will  illustrate  this.  In  each  case  a  single  stratum  only  is 
represented ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curvatures  of  the  laminae 
have  no  connection  with  the  strata  seams,  which  are  represented  by 
the  parallel  lines  that  include  the  contorted  layers.  In  these  cases 
the  strata  are  two  or  three  feet  thick :  and  they  are  generally  thick ; 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  feet,  where  the  slate  is  much  bent.  The  stra- 
ta are  often  bent  as  well  as  the  laminae,  and  sometimes  the  curvatures 
of  the  former  are' parallel  to  those  of  the  latter. 
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Contortion*  in  >0c»  Bltlm;  Conwij. 

The  following  extracts  from  my  traTelling  notes,  will  show  the  dip 
and  direction  in  numerous  places  of  the  strata  of  the  difierent  iang«s 
of  mica  slate  that  have  been  described.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  this  rock,  in  connection  with  the  limestone  of  Berkshire 
county,  has  a  direction  north  and  south,  and  a  dip  from  15*  to  30* 
east,  often  greater.  Between  Cheshire  and  Laneaborough,  for  in- 
jBtance,  its  strata  dip  from  60"  to  90°  east ;  and  between  Laneaborough 
and  Hancock,  from  30°  to  40"  easL 

Hoosae  Mountain  Range. 


DiT«Cli0D. 

Dip. 

Hoosac  Mountain,  western  slope. 

N.  and  S. 

20"  to  90*  East 

Florada,  east  slope  of  do. 

N.  a  little  W. 

70*  to  90"  East. 

From  Chester  to  Becket, 

N.  and  S. 

60"  to  90"  East. 

Near  Cheater  village, 

E.  and  W. 

45°  North. 

Goshen,  Plainfield,  Hawley, ) 
Charlemont,  and  Zoar,           \ 

N.  and  S. 

nearly  90°  East. 

Qoshen,  northwest  part  of  the  town, 

E.  and  W. 

25°  North. 
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Direction.  Dip. 

Westfield  lo  Blanford,  N.  and  S.  TCT  to  90*  West 

Chester,  Worthington,  Teast  part,)  ^ 

Chesterfield,  (west  part.)  >    N.  and  S.  nearly  90**  W. 

Cummington,  (east  part,)  ) 

Cummington,  (west  part,)  N.  and  S.  nearly  90**  E. 

Heath,  N.  and  S.  nearly  90>  W. 

Colraine,  N.  and  S.  nearly  90**  E. 

Whately,  N.  several  degrees  E.  70^  to  90*  East. 

Leyden,  (at  the "  Glen,")  N.  and  S.  90® 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  direction  of  the  strata  in  this  range 
is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  very  great ;  for  the  most  part  nearly 
vertical  The  most  remarkable  exception  is  that  which  occurs  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Goshen,  where  the  strata  run  almost  east  and  west 
and  have  a  comparatively  small  dip.  Although  these  strata  are  re- 
markably regular,  yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  peculiarity  has 
resulted  from  the  protrusion  of  that  vast  mass  of  granite  which  lies 
a  little  east  of  the  slate  in  that  town,  in  Williamsburgh,  Northampton, 
Whately,  &c.  I  can  easily  conceive  how  a  vast  mass  of  slate,  might 
be  thrown  into  an  anomalous  position  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
surface,  without  affecting  the  continuity  of  the  planes  of  stratification 
in  limited  spaces. 

In  the  Connecticut  Vailey, 

Direction.  Dip. 

From  Fitzwilliam  to  Richmond,  (N.  H.)  N.  and  S.  East. 

From  Richmond  to  Winchester,  (N.  H.)  N.  and  S.   30oto  40o  West. 
From  Winchester  to  Northfield,  N.  and  S.  nearly  90®  East 

In  Northfield,  N.  E.  and  S.  W.   30®  West 

Do.         west  side  of  the  river,  N.  and  S.   2QP  to  60^  East 

In  this  range  are  frequent  alternations  of  gneiss  and  protruding 
masses  of  granite  ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of*  New  Hampshire  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata. 
That  region  needs  farther  examination  and  elucidation. 
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Worcester  and  Merrimack  Vallies. 

Direction.  Dip. 

Webster.  N.  and  S.  45o  West 

Ward,  N.  and  S.  70o  to  S(f  West 

Worcester,  west  of  hill  of  granite,   N.  and  S.  25®  West 

Do.        east  of  the  same,  various,  25®  to  9(y  Easterly. 

From  Worcester  to  Berlin,  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  20®  to  90*  N.  W.? 

Sterling,  N.  several  degrees  E.  60no  70*^  West 

(This  last  is  the  most  usual  dip  of  this  range  of  mica  slate.) 
Leominster,  N.  several  degrees  E.  West,  large. 

Fitchbarg  to  Lunenberg,  do.  1 0®  to  30®  Easterly. 

Between  Lunenberg  and  Shirley,  do.  Westerly,  small. 

Boxford.  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  25®  to  60®  N.  W. 


Groton, 

do. 

30®  to  45®  S.  E. 

Pepperell, 

do. 

nearly  90®  N.  W. 

Townsend, 

N.  and  S. 

30®  to  60®  East. 

Andover, 

E.  and  W. 

70®  to  90®  North. 

Methuen,  (Falls,) 

E.  and  W. 

20®  to  30o  North. 

Tyngsborough  to  Ehmstable, 

Southeast. 

Methuen  to  Dracut, 

Northwest,  large. 

Lowell  to  Chelmsford, 

nearly  E.  and  W. 

do. 

Between  Newburyport 

;  and  Bradford,      do. 

Northerly. 

There  woutd  seem  from  the  above  statement,  to  be  great  irregular- 
ity in  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  strata  of  this  range.  Yet  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  I  was  careful  to  notice  all  the  important  anomalies 
in  these  respects,  that  fell  under  my  observation ;  while  I  made  few 
records  where  the  usual  dip  and  direction  were  observed.  Hence  the 
statement  above  made,  in  respect  to  the  usual  dip  and  direction,  may 
be  true,  although  not  taught  by  the  preceding  table.  And  the  same 
remarks  are  in  a  measure  applicable  to  other  rocks.  To  prevent  any 
false  inferences  from  such  statements,  I  have  drawn  the  map  which 
exhibits  the  predominant  direction,  and  the  sections  appended,  which 
exhibit  the  predominant  dip,  of  the  strata — anomalies  being  neglect- 
ed, unless  they  are  of  considerable  extent.  In  the  range  under  con- 
sideration these  inequalities  are  somewhat  numerous.  Yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  mica  slate  along  the  western  border  of 
this  range,  is  connected  with  that  system  of  stratification  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  great  body  of  the  gneiss  in  the  western  part  of  Wor- 

♦  Platci  XV,  X  Vn,  and  X  VIII. 
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cester  county,  where  the  strata  usually  run  north  and  south:  while 
the  great  body  of  this  range  is  connected  with  the  system'of  stratifica- 
tion that  prevails  in  the  gneiss  range,  running  northeast  and  south- 
west, in  the  east  part  of  Worcester  county,  and  the  west  part  of  Mid- 
dlesex. South  of  Worcester  the  western  margin  of  the  gneiss  lying 
east  of  the  slate,  runs  nearly  north  and  south ;  and  hence  the  mica 
slate  there  afiects  the  same  direction,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  an- 
thracite bed ;  where  it  curves  around  the  north  end  of  the  hill  of 
granite,  west  of  the  mine.  As  we  proceed  northerly,  the  gneiss  irenda 
away  more  towards  the  northeast,  and  the  mica  slate  conforms  to  it 
Still  farther  to  the  northeast,  the  strata  of  the  mica  slate  turn  more 
easterly ;  because  the  longer  axis  of  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack  lies 
in  that  direction ;  and  in  thfs  the  slate  seems  to  have  been  originally 
deposited. 

These  suggestions  may  explain  some  of  the  irregularities  appar- 
rent  in  the  stratification  of  this  mica  slate.  And  when  we  recollect, 
that  numerous  masses  of  granite  are  protruded  through  it  —  some  of 
them  of  great  extent,  as  at  Fitchburg,  for  example,  —  I  think  we  shall 
have  no  difiiculty  in  explaning  the  remaining  anomalies. 

The  strata  of  mica  slate  in  Sherburne,  run  northwest  and  south- 
east, and  dip  northeast  about  45^  This  small  deposit  is  very  obvi- 
ously connected  with  that  system  of  strata  which  appears  in  the 
gneiss  of  the  southeast  part  of  Worcester  county ;  as  will  be  manifest 
when  I  come  to  describe  that  rock. 

At  Woonsocket  Falls  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.  a  peculiar  mica  slate 
appears  running  south  several  degrees  west,  and  dipping  southeast 
from  6(f  to  80^ 

Veins  in  Mica  Slate. 

These  consist  chiefly  of  granite  and  quartz ;  but  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  describe  them  when  treating  of  granite. 

Some  of  the  more  close  grained  and  imperfectly  schistose  varie- 
ties of  mica  slate  exhibit  by  disintegration,  that  kind  of  structure 
which  has  been  sometimes  denominated  veins  of  segregation :  that  is, 
veins  produced  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  rock,  or  when 
it  was  in  a  fluid  state,  by  the  play  of  chemical  afiinities,  which 
in  a  measure  separated  the  ingredients  into  different  masses ;  so  that 
when  atmospheric  agencies  wear  away  the  rock,  the  harder  parts  re- 
main in  relief  on  the  surface,  like  genuine  veins.  The  following  is  a 
s  sketch  of  a  bowlder  of  mica  slate  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 
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which  exhibits  &  double  set  of  these  segregated  ridges,  the  smaller 
on^  amounting  to  fifty-five,  and  the  larger  ones  not  being  parallel  to 
one  another.  I  did  not  notice  the  direction  of  the  layers  in  this 
bowlder,  but  probably  it  coincides  with  that  of  the  n 
ridges. 


Veuu  of  Segregation  m  Hica  Slate    Che«l«rfie1d 


Mineral  Contents. 

More  simple  minerals  occur  in  this  rock  than  in  any  other,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  granite. 

To  begin  with  the  earthy  salts:  it  is  hardly  needful  to  mention  on« 
80  common  as  calcareous  spar,  which  always  occurs  more  or  less  in 
connection  with  limestone.  It  is  in  distinct  crystals  sometimeB,  also, 
!q  the  mica  slate;  as  at  Chester,  where  several  of  its  secondary  forma 
have  been  noticed.  The  laminated  variety  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  micaceous  limestone  in  Whately,  Coaway,  &c. 

The  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potaasa,  or  native  alum,  is  not  unfr^ 
quently  found  efflorescing  upon  mica  slate ;  resulting  firom  the  de- 
composition of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  and  probably  also  of  feldspar, 
as  this  is  the  most  probable  source  from  whence  it  derives  the  potassa. 
In  Sheffield  it  is  said  that  "  pounds  of  it  can  easily  be  collected  in  as 
nearly  a  pure  state  as  that  of  commerce."*  The  localities  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  in  Leominster  and  Bane,  lam  satisfied 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  gneiss  formation;  although  in  hand 
Specimens,  the  rock  in  which  the  alum  occurs  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  mica  slate. 


*  Botiiiitati'B  Catalogue  of  Aniericuk  HlnerBja, 
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The  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  noticed  in  Willliamsburgh,  Ches- 
terfield, Chester,  Middlefield,  Norwich,  Hinsdale,  &c.  That  in  Wil- 
liamsburg is  in  hexagonal  delicately  green  crystals,  and  is  doubtless 
apatite.  That  in  Chesterfield  is  associated  with  sappare ;  as  may  be 
seen  on  No.  750,  and  almost  exactly  resembles  the  chrysoberyl  of 
Haddam ;  but  the  ease  with  which  it  is  impressed  by  steel,  shows  its 
nature  at  once.  In  Norwich  this  mineral  occurs  in  a  gray  quartz  and 
black  mica,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  granite.  One  of  the  imperfect 
crystals  which  I  found,  (of  which  No.  728  is  a  part,)  was  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  six  inches  long. 

duite  recently,  in  Westmoreland  New  Hampshire,  a  very  interest- 
ing locality  of  crystalized  phosphate  of  lime — in  6  and  12  sided 
prisms- — ^with  limpid  and  purple  foliated  fluate  of  lime  and  fine  sul- 
phuret  of  molybdenum,  has  been  discovered  in  the  mica  slate,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  that  range  exhibited  on  the  map  on  Connecticut  river 
in  Northfield,  &c.  I  have  not  however,  visited  the  spot ;  but  have 
seen  the  specimens.  I  believe  the  fluate  of  lime  does  not  occur  in  the 
same  spot  as  the  other  minerals.   (No.  729) 

Fluate  of  lime  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  mica  slate  in  Conway ; 
and  a  green  variety  was  found  a  few  years  since  in  the  same  rock  in 
Putney,  Vt. 

Almost  every  variety  of  quartz  described  in  the  books,  occurs  in 
our  mica  slate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  crystallized  quartz, 
which  is  found  almost  every  where,  and  in  nearly  every  rock.  The 
white  hyaline  quartz,  passing  into  white  milky  quartz,  exists  in  large 
beds,  or  tuberculous  masses,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  mica  slate.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  quartz  is  fetid  in 
the  Hoosac  mountain  range.  I  have  observed  this  variety  on  that 
range  from  the  south  part  of  Connecticut,  to  the  south  part  of  Ver- 
mont, over  an  interval  of  more  than  1 00  miles.  Sometimes  this  hya- 
line quartz — as  in  Shelburne  and  Colraine — is  tinged  of  a  blood  red 
colour,  and  sometimes  of  wine  yellow,  by  iron.  As  the  mica  slate 
approaches  to  clay  slate,  the  quartz  becomes  bluish  and  greasy  in  its 
fracture.  Sometimes  also  it  is  pavonine  or  irised,  as  in  Fitchburg, 
Leyden,  &c.  It  is  found,  also,  of  a  rose  red  colour,  in  Williamsburg, 
Chesterfield,  Blanford,  and  Chelmsford.  I  am  not  certain  that  at  the 
two  latter  places  mica  slate  is  its  gangue,  because  t  found  it  only  in 
bowlders :  yet  I  have  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  fact.  That  in  Blan- 
ford appears  to  be  the  finest ;  and  probably  if  some  pains  and  expense 
were  devoted  to  getting  it  out,  rich  specimens  might  be  procured. 
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In  the  mica  slate  in  the  southeast  part  of  Conway,  a  vein  of  qaaitz, 
six  or  eight  feet  thick,  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  runs 
N.  20^  East.  It  is  the  gangue  of  two  ores,  the  red  oxide  of  iron  and 
the  gray  oxide  of  manganese :  which,  however,  do  not  occur  in  it 
abundantly  at  the  surface.  But  they  have  imparted  a  great  variety  of 
colours  to  nearly  the  whole  gangue ;  and  rendered  a  part  of  it  very 
compact  Hence  we  find  there  brown  and  yellow  jasper,  and  some- 
times chalcedony.  The  various  colours,  black,  white,  red,  yellow, 
and  brown,  are  often  intermixed,  sometimes  irregularly,  forming 
breccia  agates ;  and  rarely  in  parallel  stripes,  forming  a  banded  agate. 
Some  of  these,  if  polished,  would  form  I  doubt  not  elegant  omammita. 
(Nos.  738  to  743.) 

At  the  same  place  we  find  a  delicate  variety  of  tabular  quartz,  in 
which  the  lamina  are  as  distinct  and  thin  as  the  folia  of  feldspar. 
Sometimes  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  p0eu- 
domorphous  crystals ;  and  sometimes  they  so  intersect  as  to  form 
cells.  In  the  cavities  of  the  compact  quartz,  there  sometimes  occur  mi- 
nute crystals  of  quartz,  giving  the  geodes  a  rich  appearance.  (Nos. 
746,  747.) 

About  one  mile  northeast  of  the  College  in  Amherst,  I  have  recent- 
ly found  numerous  bowlders  almost  exactly  resembling  those  in  Con- 
way just  described.  Chalcedony  and  homstone,  however,  occur 
here  rather  more  commonly.  I  cannot  doubt  but  these  masses  were 
brought  to  that  spot  from  the  mica  slate  which  occurs  a  few  miles 
north,  both  in  Amherst  and  Leverett.  The  delicate  greenish  horn- 
stone,  found  by  Mr.  Shepard  in  Amherst  and  Pelham,  some  years 
since,  undoubtedly  had  the  same  origin.  I  do  not  despair  of  discov- 
ering the  parent  vein. 

Some  of  the  quartz  of  these  bowlders  is  yellow  and  in  small  crys- 
tals. Yellow  and  irised  quartz  also  occurs  in  mica  slate  in  Fitchburg. 
Jasper  is  found  on  the  banks  of  Deerfield  and  Westfield  rivers  in  rol- 
led masses,  and  probably  originated  in  mica  slate. 

The  gangue  of  the  lead,  zinc  and  copper  ores  in  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, is  chiefly  crystalized  and  radiated  quartz :  and  these  veins  some- 
times occur  in  mica  slate :  but  as  they  generally  traverse  granite,  I 
shall  describe  them  in  treating  of  that  rock. 

Not  having  visited  the  beds  of  manganese  and  iron  marked  on  the 
map  in  Hinsdale  and  Winchester,  New  Hampshire,  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  occur  in  mica  slate,  though  strongly  suspicious  that  such  is 
the  fact. .  In  the  first  part  of  this  Report  I  have  stated  all  the  facts 
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with  which  I  am  acquainted  respecting  these  bed$ ;  except  that  I  have 
•ince  ascertained  that  nearly  all  of  the  manganese  ore  is  the  ferro-8il« 
icate,  or  Fowlerite.  (No.  1027.) 

The  hest  locality  of  fihrolite  that  has  been  discovered  in  this  slnte, 
is  in  Lancaster,  near  the  village.  It  is  found  in  a  bowlder. 
The  fibrous  structure  is  sometimes  almost  changed  into  the  fo- 
liated. The  masses  are  from  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad.  It  has  been  met  with,  also,  in  some  other 
places  in  the  State. 

The  localities  of  sappare  are  numerous.  The  best  is  Chesterfield ; 
from  whence  large  quantities  have  been  obtained;  some  of  it  finely 
crystalized  and  of  a  rich  colour.  Its  colours  vary  from  nearly  white, 
to  dark  blue.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  obtain  specimens  as  fine 
as  No.  750.  It  is  found  also  in  Blanford,  Wonhington,  Middlefield, 
Deerfield,  &c.  The  Rhoetizite  is  found  in  Blanford  and  Russell,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Emmons.  In  Canton  Ct.  this  mineral  occurs  crystal- 
ized and  of  a  green  colour. 

Of  the  situation  of  staurotide  in  Massachusetts,  I  have  given  a  gen- 
eral account  in  describing  the  staurotidiferous  mica  slate.  Chester- 
field perhaps,  near  the  locality  of  green  and  red  tourmalines,  is  as  good 
a  spot  for  procuring  specimens  as  any  one  in  Massachusetts.  But  no 
specimens  found  in  this  State  equal  those  from  the  western  part  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Emmons  states  in  his  Mineralogy,  that  pinite  is  found  in  Ches- 
ter :  though  he  does  hot  mention  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs.  I 
mention  it  here  merely  because  mica  slate  is  the  predominant  rock 
in  Chester. 

If  andalusite  and  made  are  the'same  species,  then  the  most  abund- 
ant locality  in  Massachusetts  is  in  Lancaster,  in  clay  slate.  But  th^ 
mineral  which  has  been  generally  called  andalusite,  is  most  abundant 
in  Westford,  in  mica  slate.  And  I  am  happy  to  state  that  numerous 
specimens  can  be  obtained  from  thence.  It  occurs  in  the  stone  walls, 
from  a  hundred  rods  to  a  mile  east  of  the  center  of  the  village,  and, 
may  sometimes  be  found  in  distinct  prisms,  greatly  resembling  spec- 
imens from  Germany.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  sometimes  the 
masses  are  2  or  3  inches  across.  Generally  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  fibrous  mineral,  resmbling  talc  :  but  I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  its 
nature. 

Schorl  is  not  common  in  mica  slate.  But  in  Norwich  I  found  a 
eurred  specimen  of  this  rock,  nearly  a  foot  square,  entirely  covered 
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with  prisms  of  this  mineral,  of  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  and  generally 
acuminated.  The  specimen  was  weathered  so  as  to  leave  the  schorl 
in  bold  relief 

Scapolite  is  found  at  Chester,  as  already  mentioned ;  and  Dr.  Em- 
mons in  his  Mineralogy  says  that  it  exists  **  in  veins  in  mica  slate,  asso- 
ciated with  hornblende,  pyroxene,  and  garnet ;  but  the  crystalization  is 
generally  confused  and  indistinct."  It  is  unnecesary  to  refer  again  to 
other  localities  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene  as  connected  with  mica 
slate ;  except  to  say,  that  Dr.  Emmons  mentions  '*  Middlefield,  Chea- 
ter, Hinsdale,  and  most  of  the  mountain  towns  in  New  England,"  as 
containing  sahlite  and  coccolite. 

Ghtmet  is  more  widely  disseminated  in  mica  slate  than  any  other  min- 
eral. It  differs  in  size  from  an  almost  microscopic  grain,  to  a  crystal  of 
two  inches  in  diameter ;  and  its  colours  are  generally  reddish,  but  some- 
times black,  even  approaching  very  nearly  to  melanite.  In  the  slate  con- 
taining the  sappare  at  Chesterfield,  the  reddish  garnets  are  very  numer- 
ous and  sometimes  quite  large.  In  the  amphibolic  aggregates,  the  gar- 
nets are  usually  black.  In  Plainfield,  Dr.  Porter  has  found  garnets  dis- 
seminated in  quartz.  Gfarnet  and  staurotide  are  usually  associated ;  as 
at  Chesterfield,  Middlefield,  and  Chester.  The  usual  form  of  the  crystal 
is  a  rhombic  dodecahedron,  which  is  sometimes  truncated  on  its  edges. 

The  mica  slate  formation  in  Williamsburg,  Middlefield,  Chester, 
Hinsdale,  Cummington,  Worthington,  Plainfield,  &c,  frequoitly 
contains  crystals  of  epidote.  Generally  they  are  imbedded  in  quartz, 
and  frequently  associated  with  hornblende  and  augite.  Zoisite,  now 
regarded  by  able  mineralogists  as  a  species  distinct  from  epidote,  oc- 
curs also  in  Goshen,  Hawley,  Middlefield,  Chester,  Hinsdale,  Ches- 
terfield, Conway,  Windsor,  and  particularly  in  the  north  part  of  Ley- 
den,  in  large  quantities.  Indeed,  it  may  be  found  scattered  over  near- 
ly every  part  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain  range  of  mica  slate ;  and  on 
the  same  range  as  far  northward  into  Vermont  as  I  have  examined. 

In  the  stone  walls  fifty  rods  west  of  the  residence  of  Gov.  Lincoln 
in  Worcester,  several  specimens  of  Idocrase  were  found  a  few  years 
ago,  associated  with  massive  garnet  and  pyroxene.  It  was  crystal- 
ized  in  right  rectangular  prisms,  truncated  on  the  lateral  edges  so  as 
to  produce  eight-sided  prisms.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rock 
containing  this  mineral,  belonged  originally  to  the  mica  slate  range 
of  Worcester  valley.  It  appears  from  Beudant's  work  on  mineral- 
ogy, that  it  exists  in  mica  slate  in  Europe,  although  generally  of  vol- 
canic origin.      As  the  Worcester  locality  is  now  exhausted,  I  am  in* 
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debted  to  William  Lincoln,  Esq.  for  the  specimen,  No.  765,  in  the 
collection.  According  to  Dr.  Emmons  the  same  mineral  occnrs  in 
Chester. 

The  same  gentleman  has  found  stilbite,  heulandite,  analcime,  and 
chabasie,  with  hexahedral  calcareous  spar,  on  mica  slate  in  the  same 
place.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  minerals  have  before  been  found  in 
this  rock ;  although  stilbite  occurs  in  the  Alps  in  granitic  rocks.  But 
the  others  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  trap  rocks  and  metallif- 
erous veins. 

The  mineral  called  anthophyllite,  which  some  able  mineralogists 
yet  consider  as  a  doubtful  species,  is  found  in  many  places  in  the  Ho<^ 
sac  Mountain  range  of  mica  slate.  It  occurs  in  fibrous  masses,  or 
imperfect  prisms,  imbedded  in  the  mica  slate.  In  Chesterfield  it  is 
associated  with  sappare  and  garnets.  In  Chester  it  is  connected  with 
P3nroxene,  garnet,  and  staurotide.  It  is  found  also  in  Blanford  in 
abundance. 

The  mineral  called  Cummingtonite  from  its  locality,  (Cumming^ 
ton,)  is  thought  by  some  mineralogists  to  be  a  variety  of  anthophyl- 
lite.  Prof.  Dewey,  however,  who  first  described  it,  regarded  it  as  A 
variety  of  epidote.  It  needs  fiirther  examination.  It  is  found  in  sev^ 
eral  places  in  Cummington,  and  also  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  I  have  found  it  likewise  in  Warwick,  on  the  east  side  of  Con* 
necticut  river. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  upon  the 
mica  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  and  proceeding  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  some  sulphuret.  But  there  is  no  place  where  it  is  found  in 
sufiicient  quantity  to  be  named. 

The  anthracite  which  I  consider  as  connected  with  mica  slate,  I 
have  already  described.  Graphite  also  occurs  in  mica  slate,  west  of 
Connecticut  river :  as  at  Cummington,  Chester,  Worthington,  &e. 
But  I  know  of  no  interesting  localities.  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
exists  in  the  same  mica  slate  range,  in  disseminated  octahedra :  as  in 
Blanford,  Chester,  &c.  Sulphuret  of  iron  is  met  with  likewise  in 
the  same  situation.  In  Heath,  some  very  handsome  specimens  of  cu- 
bic crystals  have  been  found.  In  Hawley,  it  occurs  massive  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  near  the  junction  of  the  mica  and  talcose  slate. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Canaan,  Ct.  there  was  found,  twenty 
jrears  ago,  a  small  mass  of  native  iron.  The  mountain  is  composed 
of  mica  slate.  Several  years  ago  I  visited  the  spot  and  was  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  probably  a  large  mass  of  this  mineral  might  exist 
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there,  from  the  irregular  action  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  Ticinity. 
A  full  description  of  the  spot  was  given  hy  me  in  the  14th  volume  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science.  In  the  20th  volume  of  the  Baaom 
work,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Shepard  that  the  recent  discover- 
ies in  regard  to  the  magnetic  polarity  of  rocks  and  mountains,  even 
of  those  apparently  destitute  of  iron,  will  explain  the  facts  which  I 
observed  on  the  Canaan  mountain,  without  supposing  a  mass  of  iron 
within  it.  But  if  I  understand  this  polarity  of  a  mountain,  it  aflfects  the 
needle  more  or  less  on  every  part  of  its  surface :  whereas  it  was  af- 
fected on  the  Canaan  Mountain  only  within  the  space  of  a  few  square 
rods  of  level  ground  near  the  top ;  although  I  judged  that  the  whole 
top  embraced  hundreds  of  acres.  Hence  I  infer  that  we  must  suppose 
some  local  cause  acting  there  on  the  needle.  And  why  may  not  this  be 
native  iron,  since  it  was  near  that  spot  where  veritable  native  iron  was 
knocked  off  from  a  bowlder  ?  If  this  be  a  reasonable  supposition,  it 
would  certainly  be  very  interesting  to  have  it  confirmed;  since  native 
iron,  (except  the  meteoric,)  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  minerals. 

One  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Worcester,  an  excavation  was 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  mica  slate  in  search  of  silver,  &c..  as 
already  described  in  the  first  part  of  my  report.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  at  present  how  wide  is  the  vein  that  was  explored :  but  the 
minerals  thrown  out,  and  lying  around  the  opening,  are  arsenical 
pyrites,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  galena.  Sometimes  the  ard^nical  iron 
is  in  distinct  crystals  in  quartz ;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  their  form. 
A  little  west  of  the  village  of  Worcester,  these  same  minerals  occiir 
in  the  stone  walls,  along  with  the  idocrase,  rendering  it  probable  that 
this  last  mineral  originated  from  that  metallic  vein. 

In  Sterling,  one  and  a  half  mile  southeast  from  the  village,  are 
two  excavations  in  the  same  mica  slate  as  that  at  Worcester;  and 
large  quantities  of  similar  ores  have  been  thrown  out.  Carbonate  of 
iron  is  most  abundant ;  arsenical  iron  less  common.  Blende,  of  a 
cherry  red  color,  is  found  there  in  considerable  quantity ;  galena  also 
occurs,  which  is  argentiferous,  according  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Jackson.  Sul* 
phuret  of  iron  exists  in  connection  with  the  ores  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  pyritous  copper  also  with  the  carbonate  of  iron.  Before 
the  compound  blowpipe  the  blende  was  reduced,  and  burnt  with  the 
flame  peculiar  to  zinc,  throwing  off  the  white  oxide.  Numerous 
quartz  veins  traverse  the  carbonate  of  iron,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  red  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  the  quartz,  probably  proceeding 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate.      The  lamellae  of  this  car-. 
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boaaie  at  Sterling,  as  well  as  at  Worcester,  are  very  much  curved  and 
commonly  reddish  white.  These  ores  at  Sterling  constitute  beds  in 
mica  slate,  whose  direction  is  several  degrees  east  of  north,  corres- 
ponding to  the  general  direction  of  the  ranga  The  dip  at  the  mines 
is  60^  to  70«>  west 

The  above  ores  need  a  careful  analysis :  for  it  is  well  known  that 
ia  other  places  they  sometimes  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
silver  and  gold. 

The  micaceous  oxide  of  iron  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  Re- 
port as  in  Montague,  is  in  veins  traversing  mica  slate  and  granite, 
chiefly  the  former.  But  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  description 
which  I  have  given  of  these  veins. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  not  uncommon  in  small  quantities  on  the  mica 
slate  of  this  State. 

The  only  remaining  mineral  to  be  noticed  in  the  mica  slate  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  red  oxide  of  titanium.  It  is  very  common  along 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain  range  of  mica  slate ;  oc- 
curring in  (pur  or  eight-sided  prisms,  generally  striated  and  often 
geniculated.  It  is  usual  to  find  it  associated  with  zoisite,  as  at  Ley- 
den,  where  numerous  specimens  have  been  found.  Sometimes  it  pen- 
etrates quartz  and  sometimes  is  connected  with  hornblende.  In  Shel- 
burne  I  found  it  in  distinct  crystals  in  the  mica  slate,  without  any 
other  mineral.  I  have  found  it  likewise  in  Colrain  and  in  Conway. 
At  the  lattet  place  I  found  one  or  two  geniculated  prisms,  more  than 
an  inch  thick  ;  also  in  small  crystals  having  the  primary  form,  that 
is  a  right  square  prism.  It  is  found  also  in  Williamsburg,  Chester- 
field, Middlefield,  &c.  In  Chesterfield  I  found  a  small  quantity  of 
what  I  take  to  be  the  titanite,  or  ferruginous  oxide. 

Specimens  of  the  greater  part  of  the  minerals  that  have  been  de- 
scribed above  will  be  found  in  the  collection  which  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  government.  To  procure  every  one  of  those,  which  have 
been  described  as  occurring  in  the  State,  if  not  impossible,  would  re- 
quire 30  much  of  time  and  expense,  that  I  have  not  felt  authorized  to 
attempt  it  without  special  directions. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  geologists  until  recently  has  been 
that  mica  slate  and  all  the  older  primary  rocks  have  been  deposited 
from  a  chemical  solution  of  their  materials  in  water.  But  this  opin- 
ion appears  to  labor  under  insuperable  difficulties.     It  seems  to  me 
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to  be  opposed  by  the  semi-mechanical  character  which  aodia  of  these 
rocks  exhibit.  But  waving  this  difficulty,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  the  materials  of  all  these  rocks  could  have  been  held  in 
solution  by  all  the  waters  on  and  in  the  globe ;  since  the  earths  that 
form  them  are  scarcely  soluble  at  all  in  water.  Yet  even  allowing 
such  a  solution  possible,  by  what  unheard  of  chemistry  was  it,  that 
so  many  distinct  minerals  as  enter  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks, 
or  occur  disseminated  in  them,  should  have  been  crystalixed  at  the 
same  instant  ?  The  supposition  is  opposed  by  all  that  we  know  of 
the  crystalization  of  different  substances  in  the  laboratory  ill  the  same 
solvent  For  they  crystalize  in  succession,  not  simultaneously.  But 
we  know  that  the  melted  matter  of  a  furnace,  if  slowly  cooled 
will  separate  into  different  compounds;  and  the  same  result  takes 
place  in  fused  basalts,  and  in  the  lava  of  existing  volcanoes.  Surely 
then,  it  seoms  to  me  that  nature  and  art  both  teach  us  that  analogous 
cases  of  crystalization  in  the  rocks  must  have  resulted  froq^  igneooa 
fusion.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  foliated  structure  of  the  stratified 
primary  rocks,  proves  that  water  must  have  been  concerned  in  their 
formation ;  and  they  could  never  have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  hk" 
sion.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  the  theory  which  supposes  that  they 
(  were  originally  mechanically  deposited  from  water,  like  the  existing 
secondary  and  tertiary  rocks,  and  that  they  have  subsequently  been 
subjected  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  enabled  their  materials  to  enter  hilO 
a  crystalline  arrangement,  without  destroying  their  structure.  That 
the  two  things  are  compatible,  seems  probable  from  the  change  of 
bulk  produced  on  solid  bodies  by  slight  changes  of  tmnperaturei 
showing  a  motion  among  the  particles ;  from  the  changes  of  crystal- 
ization that  sometimes  takes  place  in  solid  glass ;  from  the  columnar 
structure  assumed  by  certain  sandstones  when  in  contact  with  trap 
rocks ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Macculloch,  who  ^  proired 
that  every  metal  can  completely  change  its  crystalline  arrangement 
while  solid,  and  many  of  them  at  very  low  temperatures."*  This 
th^ry  also  explains  why  it  is  that  the  primary  and  transition  fteks 
become  less  and  less  crystalline  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  Mries : 
for  the  higher  they  are,  the  &rther  they  lie  from  the  source  of  heat. 
This  theory,  however,  does  not  suppose  that  all  cases  of  crystalline 
structure  in  rocks  has  been  the  result  of  fusion :  for  lime8t<>ne  and 
quartz  rock  might  have  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solution.     But 
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if  we  suppose  the  source  of  heat  to  be  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it 
must  have  operated  more  or  less  on  every  layer  in  the  earth's  crust : 
and,  therefore,  if  this  theory  be  true,  probably  all  the  older  rocks  have 
been  more  or  less  modified  by  heat  That  the  crust  of  the  globe  has 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  powerful  and  long  continued  heat,  it 
seems  to  me  no  one  acquainted  with  geology  in  its  present  state  can 
doubt 

According  to  the  theory  just  described,  (I  have  not  space  fully  to 
defend  and  illustrate  it,  but  Dr.  Macculloch  has  done  it  in  his  System 
ot  Geology,)  argillaceous  slate  is  nothing  but  shale,  which  has  been 
subject  to  heat,  and  perhaps  increased  pressure :  quartz  rock  may  have 
resulted  entirely  from  aqueous  deposition ;  or  it  may  have  been  subse- 
quently indurated  by  heat.  Between  mica  slate  and  micaceous  sand- 
stone, there  is  a  most  striking  analogy :  indeed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
distinguish  by  the  eye  between  the  specimen  of  sandstone  No.  177. 
from  Northampton,  near  a  mass  of  trap,  and  several  specimens  of  mica 
•late.  The  same  is  true  of  the  micaceous  sandstone  near  Turner's 
&lls,  which  are  also  in  the  vicinity  of  trap.  The  supposed  origin  of 
the  other  stratified  primary  rocks,  I  shall  point  out  in  treating  of 
them. 

As  to  the  elevation  and  dislocation  of  the  strata  of  rocks,  particular- 
ly the  primary,  I  shall  say  more  in  another  place.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  numerous  flexures  and  contortions  which  their  laminae 
present,  were  produced,  deserves  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion ;  for  these  are  more  common  in  our  mica  slate  than  in  any  other 
rock ;  not  even  excepting  gneiss. 

These  curvatures  may  have  been  produced  before  or  subsequent  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  striking 
resemblance  between  the  slightly  undulating  surface  of  some  of  the 
shales  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  gentle  ridges  and  depressions 
at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  large  river  and  pond,  or  on  the  margin  of 
the  ocean.  And  if  argillaceous  and  mica  slate  had  that  origin  which 
is  supposed  by  the  preceding  theory,  the  analogous  irregularities,  so 
frequent  on  the  surface  of  argillaceous  and  mica  slate,  may  be  referred 
to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produced  them  on  the  shale. 

By  comparing  the  sections  which  I  have  given  of  flexures  in  the 
newest  tertiary  formation,  with  those  in  our  mica  slate,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  latter  might  have  had  their  origin  in  the  former,  if  we  admit 
the  theory  that  has  been  advanced  of  the  origin  of  mica  slate.  It  may  be 
diflicult,  indeed,  to  account  for  these  flexures  in  the  clay  :   but  that  they 
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were  produced  by  some  mechanical  force,  and  not  by  igrneous  ageD« 
cy,  I  think  is  most  manifest.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  a  power  which 
is  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  cases  which  I  have  described,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  minor  flexures  and 
contortions  existing  in  clay  slate,  and  mica  slate ;  although  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  examples  similar  to  those  which  I  have  described,  ex- 
ist on  the  records  of  geology. 

So  much  for  flexures  and  contortions  previous  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  rocks.  But  these  causes  will  not  explain  all  the  cases  that  oc- 
cur. Sometimes  we  find  alternating  layers  of  quartz  in  the  bent  lam- 
inae;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  rock  must  have  been  soft,  when  such 
fleiures  took  place.  If  we  suppose  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  plasticity  in  the  layers,  mere  gravity  (if  the  laminae  were 
in  an  inclined  position,)  would  have  produced  flexures  in  them.  In 
other  cases  the  force  which  elevated  the  strata  might  have  operated 
unequally  and  produced  a  similar  result :  though,  as  I  shall  attempt 
to  show  hereaftet,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that4his  force  sometimes 
acted  laterally  rather  than  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  And  some 
flexures  and  contortions  are  explicable  only  by  supposing  such  lateral 
pressure. 

Some  facts  lead  us  to  suppose  that  mere  moisture  operates  power* 
fully,  deep  in  the  earth,  to  render  the  strata  flexible.  Some  limestones 
and  sandstones  exhibit  this  flexibility;  and  even  granite  in  some  deep 
quarries,  is  easily  impressible.  Hence  the  requisite  plasticity  may 
have  resulted  in  many  cases  from  water.  But  if  the  primary  stratifi- 
ed rocks  have  been  partially  fused,  we  have  another  source  from  which 
this  plastic  state  might  have  resulted. 

11.    TALCOSE    SLATE. 

I  shall  include  in  this  formation  the  three  rockft  represented  on  the 
map  under  the  names  of  talcose  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  steatite.  My 
principal  reason  for  adopting  this  arrangement,  is,  that  in  the  works 
of  some  of  the  ablest  mineralogists,  talc,  chlorite,  and  steatite,  are  but 
variisties  of  the  same  species :  And  when  mineralogists  are  not  agreed 
that  minerals  are  specifically  distinct  from  one  another,  it  seems  to  me 
improper  for  geologists  to  regard  those  minerals  as  sufliciently  charac- 
teristic of  diflerent  rocks,  unless  such  rocks  are  widely  diverse  in  their 
relative  situation  and  structure.  But  in  the  district  under  considera- 
tion, it  happens  that  the   rocks  mentioned  above,  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  obviously  members  of  the  same  formation,  using  this  term  too  in 
a  very  limited  sense. 

Dr.  Macculloch  describes  talcose  slate  as  differing  from  mica  slate 
only  in  the  substitution  of  talc  for  mica :  that  is,  it  consists  essentially 
of  quartz  and  talc.  It  is  this  variety  that  constitutes  the  principal 
portion  of  talcose  slate  in  Massachusetts.  But  other  varieties  are 
found,  as  the  following  description  will  show. 

Miner alogical  Characters. 

1.  Schistose  Talc.  This  variety  is  more  or  less  distinctly  foliated, 
and  varies  in  color  from  blackish  green  to  very  light  green,  or  green- 
ish white.  (Nos.  789  to  793.)  It  is  the  least  abundant  of  any  of  the 
varieties. 

2.  Steatite.  This  is  obviously  only  a  scaly  and  semi-granular  or 
partially  indurated  variety  of  talc.  "  We  see,"  says  Beudant,  '^by 
these  analyses,  [which  he  had  just  qnoted,!  that  the  steatites  difier 
from  talc  only  by  the  presence  of  water.  These  substances  also  occur 
together  and  in  precisely  the  same  geological  position.  They  appear 
even  to  mix  in  all  proportions,  and  in  some  suits  of  specimens,  there 
seems  to  be  a  passage  from  one  substance  to  the  other."*  These  re- 
marks correspond  exactly  with  the  steatite  of  Massachusetts ;  al- 
though we  have  some  beds  of  steatite  which  are  associated  with  but 
a  small  quantity  of  foliated  talc.  But  in  general,  these  beds  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  talcose  slate  formation. 

The  color  of  this  variety  is  usually  light  gray.  In  some  quarries 
however,  (as  in  Rowe  and  Zoar,)  it  is  a  delicate  green ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  rock  is  obviously  nothing  but  foliated  talc,  which  is  so  com- 
pact that  it  forms  a  fine  stone  for  economical  purposes.  In  the  quar- 
ries the  green  and  the  gray  varieties  alternate ;  although  there  is  no 
seam  between  them ;  and  perfectly  sound  blocks  may  be  obtained, 
which  are  partly  gray  and  partly  green.     (Nos.  794  to  805.) 

3.  Chlorite  Slate.  Sometimes  this  variety  is  foliated  and  of  a  dark 
green  color ;  and  in  such  cases  I  know  of  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing it  from  talc,  except  perhaps  by  its  darker  color.  Generally  it  is 
slaty  in  this  region,  and  very  minutely  scaly.  In  this  case  it  proba- 
bly owes  its  slaty  structure  to  a  small  proportion  of  quartz  which  it 
contains.     But  the  chlorite  slate  of  the  Hoosac  mountain  range  is  re- 
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markably  pure  and  I  may  add,  remarkably  regular  and  continuous  in 
its  slaty  structure.     (Nos,  806  to  816.) 

4.  Qtukrtz  and  Talc.  In  this  variety  the  talc  is  usually  scaly,  and 
the  quartz  arenaceous.     Sometimes,  however,  the  latter  is  coarsely 
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granular,  or  hyaline.  When  the  talc  predominates,  and  the  quartz  is 
in  minute  grains,  they  form  the  whetstone  slate.     (Nos.  817  to  825.) 

In  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  this  rock  is  extensively  quarried  for 
whetstones.  I  learn  from  Dr.  Webb,  that  the  number  annually  quar- 
ried at  this  place  and  sent  away,  can  hardly  be  less  than  5000  dozen. 
Indeed,  so  important  has  this  manufactory  become,  that  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  have  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  inspec- 
\  tion  and  sale  of  the  whetstones.     It  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  Mr. 

Eaton,  that  all  our  whetstone  quarries  are  in  talcose  slate :  for  those 
in  Norwich  and  Enfield  are  in  decided  mica  slate. 

This  rock  is  employed,  also,  as  a  substitute  for  fire  bricks  in  the 
lining  of  furnaces. 

5.  Quartz,  Talc,  and  Mica,  This  variety  may  be  considered, 
either  as  mica  slate,  which  takes  into  its  composition  more  or  less  of 
talc,  or  as  talcose  slate,  containing  mica.  Probably  but  little  of  our 
talcose  slate  can  be  found,  that  does  not  embrace  a  small  proportion  of 
mica :  but  talc  and  mica  often  resemble  each  other  so  exceedingly, 
that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  rock  is  talcose  or  mica 
slate.  I  have  felt  this  difiiculty  most  in  relation  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  slaty  rock  in  Berkshire  county.  And  although  I  have  there 
marked  no  talcose  slate,  yet  I  hardly  expect  that  all  geologists  will 
follow  my  example.     (Nos.  826  to  831.) 

The  4th  and  5th  varieties  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  talcose 
slate  formation. 

6.  Ta2c  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Sometimes  talcose  slate  lies  next 
to  limestone  as  in  Whitingham,  Vt.  and  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
minerals,  they  are  mixed  together.  But  the  variety  is  hardly  wprth 
naming.    (No.  832.) 

7.  Talc,  Quartz,  and  Carbonate  of  Iron,  It  might  be  more  pro- 
per, perhaps,  to  describe  the  carbonate  of  iron  as  disseminated 
through  the  talcose  slate ;  though  the  iron  most  commonly  occurs  in 
the  variety.  No.  4.  And  this  mineral,  by  its  decomposition,  imparts 
a  character  to  this  rock  which  will  be  noticed  every  where.  It 
abounds  in  spots  of  the  color  of  iron  rust,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  where  masses  of  quartz  exist  of  considerable  size.     If  I  mis- 
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take  not,  it  is  in  this  decomposed  carbonate  of  iron,  that  native  gold 
occurs.     (Nos.  833,  834.) 

8.  Talc,  Quartz,  and  Hornblende.  The  latter  mineral  is  in  dis- 
tinct, though  imperfect  crystals,  scattered  through  the  rock ;  but  it 
occurs  in  such  quantity,  and  over  so  great  an  extent  of  country,  that 
it  seems  proper  to  make  this  a  distinct  variety.  It  is  found  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  talcose  slate  formation,  near  its  junction  with 
the  mica  slate  in  Hawley  and  Plainfield;  and  it  sometimes  passes  into 
distinct  hornblende  slate.     (Nos.  835  to  839.) 

9.  Talc,  Feldspar,  and  Quartz,  This  variety  is  intermediate 
between  talcose  slate  and  gneiss ;  and  differs  from  the  latter  rock  only 
by  the  substitution  of  talc  for  mica.  It  is  obviously,  however,  a  rock 
more  mechanical  in  its  character  than  gneiss ;  the  feldspar  existing 
in  coarse  grains.  This  description  applies  particularly  to  this  rock 
in  Smithfield,  R.  I.  (No.  840.)  But  in  Hawley  the  feldspar  is  scat- 
tered in  crystalline  masses  throufi;h  the  rock,  forming  a  distinct  por- 
phyritic,  talcose  slate;  (No.  841,)  and  it  is  almost  destitute  of  strati- 
fication. 

Topography  of  the  Talcose  Slate. 

The  principal  deposit  of  this  rock  in  Massachusetts,  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  mica  slate  of  the  Hoosac  mountain  range.  It  occupies 
a  very  elevated  portion  of  that  range,  and  is  there  obviously  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  stratified  rocks.  I  have  traced  this  rock  20  or  30 
miles  into  Vermont,  where  it  is  associated  with  limestone  and  gneiss 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  and  probably  it  ex- 
tends much  farther  north.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped in  its  characters  in  Hawley  and  Plainfield ;  where  it  is  sev- 
eral miles  wide.  Proceeding  southerly  this  formation  becomes  nar- 
rower, and  at  length  appears  to  terminate  near  the  southern  part  of 
Becket ;  at  least  I  have  not  observed  it  farther  south,  and  between 
Chester  and  Becket  it  is  only  a  few  rods  wide,  alternating  with  mica 
slate  and  hornblende  slate.  The  chlorite  slate  forms  a  narrow  stra- 
tum along  the  western  margin  of  the  talcose  slate,  and  I  have  not  ob- 
served it  quite  as  far  south  as  the  talcose  slate.  But  northerly  I  have 
traced  it  as  far  as  Whitingham,  Vt.,  although  I  have  not  seen  it  in 
every  place  where  I  have  crosed  the  Hoosac  range.  But  being  a  re- 
markably distinct  stratum,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  does  extend  as 
&r,  at  least,  as  it  is  represented  on  the  map,  and  that  it  is  continuous ; 
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since  it  is  so  narrow  that  it  might  in  many  places  easily  be  hidden  by 
diluvium. 

I  can  have  but  little  doubt  that  this  stratum  of  talcose  slate,  like  the 
mica  slate  with  which  it  is  associated,  passes  laterally  into  hornblende 
slate  and  gneiss :  but  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  the  remarks 
already  made  on  this  subject. 

Several  beds  of  steatite  are  connected  with  this  range  of  talcose 
slate :  viz.  one  in  Marlborough,  Vt. ;  one  in  Rowe ;  one  in  Zoar; 
one  in  Windsor ;  one  in  Middlefield ;  and  farther  south,  nearly  on 
the  line  of  the  strata  prolonged,  we  find  a  bed  in  Blanford,  and  at 
least  two  in  Granville.  The  bed  of  this  rock  in  Hinsdale,  that  in 
Cheshire,  and  that  in  Savoy,  I  have  not  Tisited ;  but  as  the  gneiss  and 
mica  slate  of  that  region  irequently  passes  into  talcose  slate,  not  im* 
probably  they  are  connected  with  this  rock.  The  bed  in  the  north- 
west  part  of  Windsor,  however,  I  know  from  examination  to  be  in 
gneiss;  and  perhaps  those  just  mentioned  are  in  the  same  rock.  In 
2k)ar  we  find  mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  steatite,  and  serpentine,  inter- 
stratified.  The  most  easterly  bed  in  Windsor  appears  to  be  embraced 
in  the  chlorite  slate.  That  in  Middlefield  has  talcose  slate  on  the 
east  side  and  hornblende  slate  on  the  west.  That  in  Blanford,  one 
and  a  half  mile  southwest  of  the  meeting  house,  is  in  mica  slate;  but 
on  one  side  a  huge  vein  of  granite  lies  in  contact  with  the  steatite. 
The  bed  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  is  in  talcose  slate. 

With  respect  to  the  narrow  stratum  of  talcose  slate  marked  on  the 
map  in  the  southeast  part  of  Hampden  county,  and  passing  through 
Stafibrd,  Ct.  Monson,  &c.  I  feel  quite  ignorant.  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self only  that  it  lies  between  the  mica  slate  and  the  gneiss.  The  spe- 
cimens will  show  that  it  produces  a  good  lining  for  furnaces.  To  this 
formation  I  refer  the  steatite  in  Somers,  Ct.,  although  I  have  not  vis- 
ited the  quarry. 

The  steatite  beds  marked  in  Shutesbury,  Wendell,  and  New  Salem, 
are  surrounded  by  gneiss  of  the  most  decided  character.  That  in 
New  Salem  contains  serpentine,  also,  of  a  black  color.  The  bed  of 
serpentine  exhibited  in  Pelham,  is  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  talc ; 
and  is  marked  as  serpentine,  only  because  that  mineral  predominates. 
It  forms  a  bed  in  gneiss. 

The  bed  of  steatite  in  Groton  occurs  in  the  Worcester  range  of 
mica  slate.  But  its  situation  and  extent  have  been  described  in  the 
first  part  of  my  Report. 

In  Cumberland  and  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  two  strips  of  talcose 
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slate  are  shown  on  the  map,  separated  by  a  range  of  granite.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  granite  will  be  found  expending  uninterruptedly 
through  these  towns  as  it  is  represented  on  the  map.  But  in  crossing 
that  region,  I  have  always  found  one  or  two  large  beds  of  granite  or 
sienite ;  and  probably  these  rocks  exist  there  in  several  beds  in  the 
talcose  slate  and  mica  slate.  Yet  this  alternation  could  not  convenient* 
ly  be  shown  on  the  map. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  granite  in  Smithfield  we  find  a  peculiar 
kind  of  mica  slate,  (No.  675,)  and  a  talcose  slate,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  as  a  whetstone  slate.  The  extent  of  surface  occupied 
by  this  variety— which  is  well  characterised  talcose  slate^ — I  am  un- 
able definitely  to  state ;  though  it  cannot  be  but  a  few  miles  in  any 
direction  unless  it  be  towards  the  southwest. 

In  the  east  part  of  Smithfield,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  gran* 
ite  range  or  bed,  the  slate  is  oAen  distinctly  talcose ;  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  soapstone  quarry,  near  the  village  called  Maysville. 
But  as  we  cross  the  strata  towards  the  southeast,  the  characters  be- 
come very  obscure  and  perplexing.  In  one  place  the  rock  can  hard- 
ly be  distinguished  from  argillaceous  slate ;  in  another  it  greatly  re- 
sembles gray  wacke  slate ;  in  another  it  is  distinct  chlorite  slate ;  and 
in  another  it  becomes  hornblende  slate.  Epidote  too  forms  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  large  proportion  of  the  rock.  In  short,  this  series  of  slaty 
rocks  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  with  which  the  geologist  meets. 
It  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Cumberland,  where  it  is  inter- 
stratified  with  quartz  rock,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  east  by  quartz 
rock  and  gray  wacke.  The  strata'  of  all  these  rocks  run  nearly  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  dip  to  the  southeast.  Taken  as  a  whole,  lam 
inclined  to  denominate  the  predominant  part  of  the  series  tatco-chlorii' 
ic  slate.  Nor  can  I  resist  the  impression,  that  the  whole  series  is 
the  gray  wacke  slate,  which,  by  the  agency  of  heat,  has  been  partially 
converted  into  argillaceous  slate,  talcose  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and 
hornblende  slate ;  the  heat  not  having  been  powerful  enough  com- 
pletely to  accomplish  the  transmutation.  And  the  contiguity  of 
granite  and  sienite  would  furnish  the  heat  which  this  hypothesis 
demands. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  (his  series  of  rocks,  a 
perusal  of  Yon  Oeynhausen  and  Yon  Dechen's  paper  on  the  junction 
of  the  granite  and  killas  rocks  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  has  led  me  to 
the  opinion,  that  they  greatly  resemble  the  killas  of  that  country.* 

•  Phil<Mophical  Magazine,  VoL  6^  N.  Y.  p.  161. 
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The  bed  of  steatite  in  this  talco-chlorite  slate  in  Smithfield,  is  not  of 
a  very  interesting  character  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  That 
which  is  gray  coloured  is  so  filled  with  brown  spar  (?)  as  to  be  almost 
useless.  A  greenish  scaly  variety,  (chlorite  slate  ?)  however,  occurs* 
which  is  interesting.  Fine  foliated  greenish  talc,  also,  abounds  here. 
Decided  chlorite  slate  is  likewise  abundant  at  the  quarry  and  in  the 
vicinity.  The  steatite  lies  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Blackstone  river 
and  of  Maysville. 

Dip,  Direction  and  Character  of  the  Strata, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  rock  is  always  schistose  in 
its  structure ;  though  in  the  most  compact  soapstone,  both  the  slaty 
and  stratified  structures  are  nearly  obliterated.  Yet  in  some  portions 
of  the  bed,  they  are  usually  visible.  In  both  these  structures  this  rock 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  mica  slate ;  except  that  the  former  is 
less  contorted  than  the  latter.  Chlorite  slate  is  particularly  remarka- 
ble in  the  Hoosac  range,  for  the  evenness  and  beauty  of  its  layers,  com- 
paring in  this  respect  with  argillaceous  slate.  In  both  structures,  so 
&r  as  I  have  observed,  the  dividing  planes  correspond :  and  I  have 
never  noticed  a  double  set  of  strata  seams. 

Dip  and  Direction  of  the  Strata  in  the  Hoosae  Mountain  Range. 

D  irection.  Dip. 
Florida,  eastern  slope 
of  Hoosac  Mountain :  the  talcose 

slate  alternating  with  mica  slate.     N.  and  S.  70®  to  90*  East 

Middlefield,                                           Do.  7(f  to  SO""  East 
Plainfield,  Hawley,  Charlemont, 
Rowe,  Zoar,  Cummin gton,Ches- 

ter,  (west  part.)  and  Worthington,    N.  and  S.  nearly  90*  East 

Somerset,  Vt.^  (Iron  Mine.)                  Do.  20*  to  90*  East 

Whitingham,  Yt.  ^Limestone  beds)  E  and  W.  S(fi  West 

Rowe,  (north  part)                               Do.  South,  small, 

Whitingham,  Vt.  (Chlorite  Slate,)    N.  and  S  nearly  9(f  East, 

Peru,                           (Do)                    Do-  perpendicular. 
Windsor,                     ( Do. )                    Do.  between  70*  and  80®  East 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  statements,  that  the  strata  of  al- 
most all  this  deposit  stand  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 
Yf ry  di^ercnt  is  the  case  with  the  talcose  slate  in  Smithfield,  Rhode 
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Island.  Its  predominant  direction  is  nearly  S.  E.  and  N.  W.,  and  its 
dip  upon  an  average,  only  about  10^  to  15®  N.  E.  Indeed,  in  many 
places  it  is  nearly  horizontal.  The  talco-chloritic  slate  in  the  east, 
part  of  Smithfield  and  Cumberland,  runs  generally  about  15®  or  20« 
west  of  south  and  east  of  nonh,  and  its  dip  is  2(f  to  30®  southeast. 

The  bed  of  steatite  in  Groton  dips  to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of 
about  30.® 

Mineral   Contents. 

• 

This  rock  in  the  Hoosac  mountain  range,  must  be  regarded  as  'a 
metalliferous  deposit  Perhaps  .the  most  important  metal  which.it 
contains  is  iron.  This  is  found  principally  in  two  places,  viz.  in 
Somerset  Yt.  and  in  Hawley,  Mass.  Smaller  masses  have  been  no- 
ticed in  other  places ;  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  interest  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  At  all  these  localities,  the  ore  is  found 
in  distinct  beds  in  the  strata ;  and  sometimes  it  has  a  slaty  structure, 
having  every  appearance  of  a  contemporaneous  origin  with  the  rock. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  that  the 
iron  ore  in  Hawley  embraces  two  species ;  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
the  micaceous  oxide.  Both  of  them  are  of  fine  quality.  The  mica- 
ceous oxide,  especially,  is  as  beautiful  as  any  which  has  been  found  on 
the  globe,  as  the  specimens  will  show.  (No.  844.)  This  bed  does  not  oc- 
cur,asis  usually  stated,  at  the  junction  of  the  talcose  and  mica  slate ;  but 
two  or  three  miles  within  the  talccose  slate — that  is,  reckoning  from 
its  eastern  margin. 

^  The  most  valuable  ore  at  Somerset  is  the  magnetic  oxide.  With 
this,  however,  is  associated,  often  in  the  same  bed,  the  hydrate  of  iron. 
Several  of  these  beds  occur  in  the  vicinity,  and  sometimes  they  are 
connected  with  dolomite.  The  magnetic  oxide  is  generally  granular, 
and  often  easily  crumbled  into  powder,  which  possesses  so  much  bril- 
liancy that  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  smalt  It  is  so  highly 
magnetic  that  it  strongly  attracts  the  fragments  of  the  ore  that  have 
been  broken  off,  and  exhibits  decided  polarity ;  so  as  to  form  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  natural  magnet  (No.  845.) 

The  largest  mass  of  iron  ore  in  the  region  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  describe,  occurs  in  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  chiefly  the 
magnetic  oxide,  and  lies  two  miles  northeast  of  the  center  of  this 
place.  But  no  rock  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  around  this 
large  hill  of  iron.  Sienitic  granite  occurs,  however,  not  far  remote  in 
one  or  two  directions,  and  so  does  talco-chloritic  i^ate.     And  upon  the 
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whole,  my  belief  is  that  the  iron  is  connected  with  the  latter  rock. 
For  the  large  deposits  of  this  ore  in  other  countries  most  frequently 
occur  in  the  older  schistose  rocks,  and  rarely  in  granite.*  In  Massa- 
chusetts too,  no  mineral  is  so  widely  disseminated  in  talcose  slate  as 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

A  part  of  the  Cumberland  ore  is  beautifully  porphyritic  by  the 
presence  of  crystalline  masses  of  white  feldspar.  In  another  portion 
we  find  a  mineral  disseminated,  which  appears  to  be  the  ferro-silicate 
of  manganese.  Imbedded  noddles  of  what  appears  to  be  serpentine  are 
also  found  in  the  ore :  and  these  substances  probably  do  not  a  lit- 
tle injury  to  the  ore.  For  1  was  told  it  did  not  yield  more  than  25  or 
30  per  cent  of  iron. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  Report  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  the 
native  gold  found  in  connection  with  this  iron.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  common  gangue  of  the  gold  is  the  hydrate 
of  iron :  but  whether  enough  of  the  metal  exists  in  it  to  render  it  an 
object  to  separate  the  gold,  has  not  been  determined.  Usually  quartz 
exists  in  connection  with  the  hydrate  of  iron.  This  is  porous  and 
contains  the  hydrate,  and  exactly  resembles  the  gangue  in  which  gold 
has  been  found  in  the  Southern  States.  For  comparison  I  have  placed 
specimens  from  Somerset  and  from  Virginia  in  the  collection. 

This  porous  quartz  and  the  hydrate  of  iron  are  very  common 
throughout  the  talcose  slate  of  Hoosac  Mountain ;  and  the  iron  re- 
sults, if  I  mistake  not,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  carbonate.  Whether  the  hydrate  at  Somerset  had  such  an  ori- 
gin, I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  if  ever  gold  should  be 
found  at  other  places  in  this  formation,  I  predict  it  will  occur  in  con- 
nection with  this  hydrate  of  iron. 

Cluartz  and  hydrate  of  iron  then,  appear  to  be  the  immediate  ma* 
trix  of  the  gold  of  Somerset ;  and  talcose  slate  the  rock  in  which  the 
quartz  and  iron  are  contained.  It  is  rare  that  we  can  at  once  trace 
this  metal  so  satisfactorily  to  its  original  bed.  But  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  specimens,  we  may  expect  that  such  will  be  found  to  be  the 
situation  of  the  gold  in  the  Southern  States.  For  those  specimens 
contain  quartz,  hydrate  of  iron,  and  talcose  slate.  (Nos.  848,  849,  850.) 

This  geological  situation  of  the  Vermont  gold  corresponds  re- 
markably with  its  situation  in  other  countries  ;  particularly  in  Brazil. 
It  is  described  as  occurring  there,  disseminated  in  a  rock,  called  by 


♦  Beudant'a  Mincralogic,  vol.  1.  p.  622. 
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Al.  Brongniart,  Sideroeriste,  (EistnglimfMrsehtifer  of  Eschwege,) 
and  composed  of  quartz  with  the  specular  and  magnetic  oxides  of 
iron.*  These  are  the  two  species  of  iron  ore  that  occur  at  Hawley : 
and  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  mine  in 
that  place,  quartz  predominates  so  much,  that  I  have  described  the 
rock  as  a  variety  of  quartz  rock*.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  sidero- 
eriste  is  connected  in  Brazil  with  mica  slate.  But  in  the  rock  at  Som- 
erset mica  occurs ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  some  geolo- 
gists would  not  regard  it  as  mica  slate;  and  besides,  the  mica  and 
tdcose  slates  are  interstratified,  and  otherwise  more  intimately  mixed; 
BO  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  formation  which  I  have  called 
ta]cose  slate,  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  corresponds  to  that  con- 
taining gold  in  Brazil,  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  in  countries  so 
remote.  And  although  at  Somerset  the  gold  has  been  found  chiefly 
in  the  hydrate  of  iron,  yet  it  probably  exists  also  in  the  magnetic  ox- 
ide, and  not  improbably  in  the  micaceous  oxide  at  Havdey.  The  fer- 
ruginous breccia  that  covers  the  siderocriste  in  Brazil,  and  probably 
contains  platina  and  diamonds  as  well  as  gold,  has  nut  to  my  knowl- 
edge been  found  in  Vermont  or  Massachusetts :  yet  it  may  be  found 
fitill,  as  very  few  researches  have  been  made  on  this  subject. 

We  ought  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  all  gold  must  occur  in  tal- 
cose  slate,  because  we  know  that  some  does ;  and  because  the  happy 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Eaton  on  this  subject  led  to  the  discovery  of  that 
at  Somerset.  For  veins  of  quartz  containing  this  metal  traverse  other 
rocks  in  France,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  They  occur  in  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  argillaceous  slate,  and  talcose  slatat  Hence  we  may  find 
it  in  all  these  rocks,  which  are  so  intimately  associated  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont. 

Another  interesting  ore  in  the  talcose  slate  of  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain range,  is  manganese.  It  exists  in  beds  or  interstratified  layers 
in  the  slate,  precisely  like  the  ores  of  iron  above  described.  These 
beds  are  found  in  Plainfield,  and  several  of  them  occur  near  one  an- 
other, at  two  principal  places,  which  are  represented  on  the  map:  that 
is,  we  find  smaller  and  larger  beds  within  a  few  feet  or  rods  of  one 
another.  These  beds  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  feet  thick. 
Their  sur&ce  is  black  or  dark  gray,  apparently  the  common  peroxide 

*  See  Tableau  des  Terrains,  dkc.  p.  329 :  Claanfication  def  Boches,  p.  83 :  and 
Dictionnaire  D'Hktorte  Naturelle,  Art.  Or, 

tDkiionBaire  D'Hifliorie  NatureQe,  Art.  Or, 
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of  manganese.  But  on  breaking  open  the  mass,  we  usually  find  its  io- 
terior  to  be  of  a  beautiful  rose  red.  This  ore  has  been  recently  an- 
alysed by  Dr.  Thompson,  and  found  to  be  a  bi-silicate  of  manganese. 
In  the  stone  walls,  a  little  northeast  of  the  meeting  house  in  Cum- 
mington,  numerous  large  blocks  of  this  ore  are  found,  which  were 
probably  transported  thither  from  the  beds  above  described,  by  a  dilu- 
vial current  from  the  north :  though  to  reach  this  spot,  they  must 
have  passed  over  a  deep  valley,  through  which  a  branch  of  Westfield 
river  now  runs. 

One  never  meets  with  this  bisilicate  of  manganese,  which  is  not 
coated  over  with  the  black  oxide.  I  hence  infer  that  atmo^herie 
agencies  produce  this  conversion.  As  the  bi-silicate  is  rare  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  (indeed  Dr.  Thompson  regards  this  as  a  new  spe- 
,  cies,  distinct  from  the  siliceous  oxide,  on  account  of  the  double  pro- 
portion of  silex  which  it  contains,)  its  great  abundance  in  Plainfield 
and  Cummington  is  a  matter  of  joy  to  mineralogists. 

Connected  with  the  bowlders  of  this  manganese  ore  in  Cumming- 
ton, I  found  small  but  well  characterised  masses  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

The  manner  in  which  the  above  ores  of  iron  and  manganese  occur 
in*  the  talcose  slate,  forbid,  it  seems  to  me,  the  supposition  somewhat 
extensively  adopted  of  late,*  that  all  metallic  deposites  in  solid  rocks 
have  resulted  from  sublimation,  through  the  influence  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  For  although  the  layers  of  the 
slate  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  therefore  sublimed  matter  migh^ 
easily  rise  to  fill  a  cavity  from  beneath,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  more 
evidence  that  these  ores  were  thus  introduced,  than  that  the  folia  of 
the  slate  had  such  an  origin  ;  for  the  ores  as  well  as  the  slate  are 
distinctly  foliated,  and  oflen  both  are  intimately  intermixed.  What 
objection  is  there,  in  such  cases,  against  regarding  metallic  deposites 
as  having  proceeded  from  solution  and  suspension  in  water,  just  as  we 
now  find  iron  and  manganese  forming;  and  subsequently  rendered  com- 
pact and  crystalline  by  the  heat  of  the  unstratified  rocks  ? 

In  the  beds  of  steatite  that  have  been  described,  several  minerals  of 
interest  occur.  Foliated  bitter  spar  exists  in  almost  every  one  of  them; 
especially  at  Middlefield,  Windsor,  Zoar,  and  Marlborough,  Vt.  At 
Middlefield  it  is  sometimes  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  enveloped 
in  masses  of  delicate  green  talc ;  and  is  cither  white  or  of  a  salmon  col- 
or, so  as  to  form  elegant  specimens,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  collection 


*  See  an  article  by  A.  L.  NeckeHs  Philosophical  Afagaxine,  Sept.  1832.  p.  225. 
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InZoar  and  Marlborough,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  serpentine 
in  Newport,  R.  I.  the  columnar  variety,  called  miasite,  occurs.  In 
Marlborough  and  New&ne,  Vt  are  found  also  those  insulated  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals,  which  Mr.  Brooke  describes  as  a  new  species,  un- 
der the  name  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  iron.  In  the  rhomb  spar 
of  Middlefield,  sometimes  occur  tremolite  and  hepatic  sulphuret  of 
iron.  The  ligniform  and  compact  varieties  of  asbestus  are  found  in 
the  same  steatite  bed.  They  exist  also  in  Zoar,  where  they  are  as- 
sociated with  the  new  mineral  picrosmine.  At  the  soapstone  quarry 
in  the  east  part  of  Windsor,  has  been  found  a  small  quantity  of  chro- 
mate  of  iron  of  good  quality.  Sulphuret  of  molybdenum  is  said  also 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Middlefield  steatite;  and  the  variety  of 
talc  called  nacrite,  occurs  half  a  mile  west  of  the  meeting  house  in 
that  town. 

No  mineral  is  more  common  at  these  steatite  beds  than  actynolite. 
It  is  in  bladed  crystals,  long  and  slender,  yet  generally  very  distinct, 
being  mostly  six-sided.  It  is  found  at  Middlefield,  Windsor,  Zoar, 
&c.  But  the  finest  specimens  come  from  Bianford,  Mass.  and  New- 
fiine,  Vt     At  the  former  place  it  is  sometimes  in  radiated  masses. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  imperfect  crystals  of  hornblende  are 
sometimes  disseminated  in  one  variety  of  talcose  slate.  The  finely 
fibrous  hornblende  I  have  also  found  in  quartz  belonging  to  this  same 
rock.  But  the  most  remarkable  variety  of  this  mineral  is  the  fasci- 
ular  variety.  The  laminae,  sometimes  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  generally  more  or  less  curved,  are  disposed  perpendicularly  to 
the  layers  of  the  slate,  so  that  their  edges  appear  on  the  surface. 
When  that  surface  is  light  colored,  as  in  Nos.  864,  865,  the  distinct- 
ness and  regularity  of  the  fascicular  and  scopiform  groups  of  horn- 
blende are  very  striking.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  this  to  be  a  variety 
of  hornblende  not  described  :  and  certainly  if  it  deserves  a  distinct 
name,  none  can  be  mere  appropriate  than  fasciculitt,  under  which  I 
long  ago  described  it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  chlorite  slate  abounds,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  with  dis- 
tinct crystals  of  octahedral  iron  ore.  They  exist  also  in  the  common 
talcose  slate,  but  not  so  frequently.  The  chlorite  slate  in  Windsor, 
also,  near  the  most  eastern  soapstone  quarry,  contains  numerous  crys- 
tals of  the  red  oxide  of  titanium,  imbedded  in  the  feldspar,  or  rather 
in  graphic  granite,  which  frequently  occupies  the  seams  of  the  slate, 
or  forms  small  irregular  masses  in  it.  But  although  the  specimens 
are  fine,  it  is  with  extreme  difiiculty  that  they  can  be  obtained.     It  4s 
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a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  rock  in  Scotland,  where  it  isr  trayersed 
by  quartz  ^  eins,  abounds  in  titanite ;  showing  a  very  great  similarity 
in  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced  in  distant  countries. 

Blue  and  green  carbonate  of  copper  are  found  in  several  places  in 
Cumberland,  R.  I.,  in  what  I  have  described  as  talco-chloritic  slata 
The  same  rock  abounds  in  epidote,  sometimes  finely  crystalline,  ac* 
cording  to  Dr.  Webb.  And  I  infer  from  his  description,  that  the  ye- 
nite  associated  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is  contained  in  the  aaine 
Tock. 

Theoretical  CoTisideratioiu, 

The  views  that  have  been  presented  relative  to  the  origin  of  mica 
slate,  are  applicable,  almost  without  variation,  to  talcose  slate.  The 
arguments  proving  that  water  must  have  been  the  earliest  agenl 
in  the  production  of  mica  slate,  prove  the  same  of  talcose  slate; 
as  do  those  evincing  the  subsequent  action  of  a  high  degree  of  heat 
To  what  circumstance  the  great  abundance  of  magnesia  in  the  talc- 
ose slate  is  owing,  it  may  be  impossible  perhaps  ever  to  determine. 
But  its  presence  being  once  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  talc- 
ose, instead  of  mica  slate,  might  have  resulted. 

There  is,  however,  one  variety  of  talcose  slate,  which  occurs  half 
a  mile  west  of  the  meeting  house  in  Hawley,  and  affords  an  evidence 
not  found  in  our  mica  slate,  of  the  action  of  heat  sufficient  to  produce 
an  almost  perfect  fusion.  I  refer  to  the  porphyritic  variety,  which  I 
do  not  find  described  in  European  works.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
thing  which  we  know  of  the  chemistry  of  crystalization,  forbids  the 
supposition  that  the  porphyritic  structure  can  ever  result  from  any 
other  than  an  igneous  solution.  For  in  what  laboratory  have  distinct 
crystals  been  produced  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  essentially  uncrystal- 
ized,  except  from  heat  ?  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  porphyritic 
structure  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  rocks  whose  volcanic  origin 
is  certain ;  even  in  the  products  of  existing  volcanoes.  What,  then« 
but  an  unreasonable  attachment  to  hypothesis,  should  lead  us  to  im- 
pute that  to  watery  solution,  which,  so  &r  as  facts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  has  never  resulted  but  from  igneous  solution  ? 

In  the  present  instance  the  almost  entire  absence  of  stratification 
and  slaty  structure  in  the  rock  referred  to  in  Hawley,  gives  additional 
probability  to  the  idea  of  its  haring  been  once  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
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12.      SERPENTINE. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  rock  about  whose  true  nature  and  geological 
relations  so  little  is  known  as  serpentine.  Its  external  characters  are 
not,  indeed,  obscure;  and  analysts  have  given,  probably  with  accu- 
racy, its  ultimate  elements.  But  is  it  an  altered  or  unaltered  rock  ? 
If  altered,  what  was  the  original  rock  9  Is  it  stratified,  or  unstrati- 
iSed  ?  primitive,  or  transition  1  These  are  questionrs  on  which  geolo- 
gists are  not  yet  agreed.  The  Dictionnarie  Glassique  D^Historie 
Naturelle,  says,  that  serpentine  is  "  principally  situated  in  the  latest 
of  the  primitive  rocks  and  in  the  intermediate  class."  Brongniart 
doubts  whether  it  is  found  so  low  as  the  primary  rocks ;  {terrains 
agalysUns ;)  and  he  says  that  "  no  rock  of  this  group,  {Ter.  Plut, 
Opkioliihiquet)  exhibits  even  a  tendency  to  stratification."*  De  La 
Beche  classes  it  with  the  unstratified  rocks,  t  But  Dr.  MacuUoch 
considers  it  as  sometimes  stratified  and  sometimes  unstratified ;  and 
ac^cordingly  ennumerates  it  in  both  these  classes  ;|  and  also  as  a 
venous  rpck«  He  says,  also,  that  it  occurs  in  connection  with  gran- 
ite, gneiss,'  micaceous,  chlorite,  and  argillaceous  schists.  His  ac- 
count of  this  rock  corresponds  most  nearly  with  its  characters  in 
Massachusetts ;  and  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  almost  alwa3rs  strati- 
fied. At  least,  the  exceptions  are  less  important  than  in  the  case  of 
limestone ;  and  since  I  have  placed  all  our  limestones  in  the  stratified 
class,  I  shall  do  the  same  with  our  serpentines.  In  almost  all  cases, 
alst,  our  serpentines  are  connected  with  the  oldest  rocks ;  such  as 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  talcose  slate :  and  if  we  have  any  rocks  that 
are  primitive,  serpentine  is  one  of  the  number. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

1.  Compact  Serpentine,  This  embraces  two  mineralogical  varie* 
ties,  the  common  opaque  serpentine,  and  the  translucent  delicate 
green  noble  serpentine.  They  are  of  various  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  their  fracture  is  sometimes  splintery,  sometimes  granular,  and 
sometimes  foliated-splintery.  The  colors  and  their  intermixture  are 
very  various.  (Nos.  870  to  885.)  ' 

2.  Serpentine  and  Talc.     The  talc  is  either  foliated  or  in  the  con- 

^TUbleau  des  TerraiiiB,  Ac  p.  350. 

t  Geological  Manual,  Second  Edition,  p.  487. 

t  Syitem  of  Geology,  Vol  2.  p.  197. 
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dition  of  steatite.  Often  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  specimen  is  in  an 
intermediate  state  between  serpentine  and  steatite.  Indeed^  all  the 
gradations  between  the  two  rocks  may  sometimes  be  seen,  particu- 
larly in  the  beds  of  serpentine  and  steatite  embraced  in  gneiss,  in 
Pelham,  Shutesbury,  and  New  Salem.  The  color  of  the  rock  in 
these  cases  is  quite  black.  (Nos.  886  to  893.) 

3.  Serpentine,  Talc,  and  Schiller  Spar  T  In  this  variety,  also,  the 
serpentine,  as  well  as  the  foliated  mineral  which  I  presume  to  be 
Schiller  spar,  are  black ;  while  the  talc  is  green,  and  sometimes  quite 
brittle.  This  variety  occurs  only  in  Blanford,  Russell,  and  West- 
field,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  (Nos.  894,  895.) 

4.  Serpentine  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  The  latter  mineral  in  this 
variety  is  white,  and  the  former  green,  or  black.  The  proportions  in 
which  they  arc  mixed  is  very  various.  The  limestone  is  generally 
saccharoidal,  and  thus  this  rock  forms  the  Ophicalce  Grenue  of 
Brpngniart,  who  refers  to  Newbury  as  one  of  its  localities.  (Nos.  896 
to  899.) 

Other  minerals  found  in  serpentine  sometimes  essentially  modify 
its  characters :  such  as  actynolite,  asbestus,  massive  garnet,  compact 
feldspar,  &c, :  but  such  varieties  are  hardly  worth  noticing  in  this 
connection. 

Topography,  Stratification,  and  Associated  Rocks. 

Since  I  have  so  particularly  described  the  localities  of  our  serpen- 
tine in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  it  may  be  practicable,  wit]y>ut 
confusion,  to  bring  together  all  that  I  know  of  its  stratification  and 
associations,  in  a  topographical  order. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  map,  that  the  most  numerous  and  important 
beds  of  this  rock  occur  near  the  central  parts  of  the  Hoosac  moun- 
tain range,  and  especially  in  connection  with,  or  in  the  vicinity  of, 
the  talcose  slate.  In  Windsor  are  two  beds.  The  most  easterly  bed 
is  only  a  few  rods  from  a  bed  of  steatite ;  the  latter  appears  in  the  hill 
forming  the  south  bank  of  a  branch  of  Westfield  river,  and  the  for- 
mer in  the  opposite  bank.  Both  the  beds  are  obviously  interstratified 
with  chlorite  slate,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  this  rock  with  com- 
mon talcose  slate.  Its  color  is  a  pleasant  rather  deep  green ;  its 
structure  between  granular  and  splintery ;  and  it  contains  small  dis- 
seminated fragments  of  chromate  of  iron.  It  is  distinctly  stratified ; 
the  strata  running  north  and  south,  and  standing  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar ;  which  is  the  usual  dip  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity ;   though  the 
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chlorite  slate,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  serpentine,  dips  east  about  70®  or 
80<>.  Not  only  is  this  serpentine  stratified,  but  I  observed  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  same  rock  in  the  west  part  of  Chester,  a  structure 
which  might  properly  be  called  schistose ;  especially  where  the  rock 
had  been  weathered.  The  slaty  laminae,  however,  are  rather  thick 
and  irregular,  nor  do  they  extend  through  the  whole  bed. 

The  other  serpentine  locality  in  Windsor,  is  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town,  on  land  of  Samuel  Chapman.  I^ occurs  at  the  surface 
only  in  large  bowlders ;  though  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  exists  in  place 
beneath  the  diluvium.  The  rock  surrounding  it  is  gneiss  alternating 
with  mica  slate.  The  serpentine  resembles  that  in  Zoar,  and  like 
that  passes  into  steatite  so  insensibly,  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  two  minerals ;  —  and  specimens  may  be  found  of  every 
intermediate  degree  of  hardness.  But  the  serpentine  greatly  pre- 
dominates. 

The  situation  of  the  serpentine  in  Zoar,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
first  bed  in  Winsdor,  just  described.  It  occurs  on  the  north  side  of 
Deerfield  river ;  and  the  lateral  edges  of  the  strata  are  here  laid  bare. 
They  consist  of  talcose  and  mica  slate,  with  green  and  white  steatite 
interstratified,  the  strata  being  not  far  from  perpendicular.  As  nearly 
as  I  could  ascertain,  there  are  several  beds  of  the  serpentine  at  this 
place :  though  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  rocks  that  are  broken 
and  mixed  along  these  cliffs,  render  it  difficult  to  determine  all  the 
alternations.  It  may  be  of  consequence  to  remark,  that  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  I  noticed  the  serpentine  lying  next  to  the  steatite. 
The  serpentine  at  this  locality  is  the  common  variety,  and  uniform  in 
its  color ;  but  of  a  lively  green.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  serpentine  with  the  steatite. 

In  Marlborough,  Vt.  a  little  north  of  the  limits  of  the  map,  is  a 
very  extensive  bed  of  serpentine ;  some  parts  of  which,  at  least,  are 
distinctly  stratified.  In  the  west  part  of  New  Fane  is  another  bed, 
in  which  I  do  not  recollect  any  marks  of  stratification ;  though  it  is 
several  years  since  I  visited  the  spot.  Other  large  beds  occur  ferther 
north,  in  Vermont,  as  at  Grafton  and  Windham,  and  they  are  found 
in  a  continuation  of  the  same  talcose  and  mica  slate  range  in  which 
they  exist  in  Massachusetts. 

The  most  northern  bed  of  serpentine  in  Middlefield  is  ponnected 
with  the  bed  of  steatite  in  that  place  already  described.  The  bed  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town  is  the  largest  in  Massachusetts ;  being  from 
four  to  six  miles  long,  and  perhaps  80  or  100  rods  wide.     It  extends 
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into  the  west  part  of  Chester,  where  it  appears  on  the  east  side  of 
Westfield  river,  rising  to  the  height  of  300  to  400  feet ;  and  is  suc- 
ceeded on  the  east  by  talcose  slate,  which  rises  still  higher.  I  exam- 
ined this  rock  in  the  south  part  of  Middlefield,  and  found  it  distinctly 
stratified ;  the  strata  running  a  little  east  of  north,  and  dipping  eastp 
erly,  from  70^  to  80^ ;  corresponding,  in  these  respects,  with  the  ad- 
joining strata.  On  the  west  this  bed  is  succeeded  by  distinct  horn- 
blende slate,  both  in  Middlefield  and  Chester.  In  the  latter  place  the 
serpentine  is  stratified  with  a  good  deal  of  distinctness,  and  exhibits 
also  a  slaty  structure.  The  dip,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  talcose 
slate  on  the  east,  and  the  hornblende  slate  on  the  west,  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular ;  and  the  direction  rather  more  east  of  north  than  in  Midr 
dlefield.  Forming  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  ledges  of  this  rock 
seem  to  have  suffered  much  from  abrading  agents ;  and  the  sur&ce  is 
much  broken  to  pieces  and  the  sides  very  steep. 

I  observed  the  Flora  of  this  serpentine  ledge  to  be  rather  peculiar. 
It  abounded  with  the  sassafras  and  prunus  borealis ;  the  former  of 
which,  especially,  is  scattered  rather  sparsely  over  the  neighboring 
hills.  Polygala  paucifolia,  Saxifraga  pennsylvanica,  and  Convallaria 
bifolia,  I  noticed  also  in  great  quantities.  Ilex  canadensis  I  observed 
likewise,  as  well  as  a  rare  species  of  Arenaria.  Lichens  and  moss- 
es, however,  are  rarely  seen  upon  this  serpentine. 

Specimens  that  may  be  called  noble  serpentine  do  occur  in  Middle- 
field  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  rock  is  the  common  variety,  of  a  pale 
green  color,  and  somewhat  foliated  structure,  abounding,  however,  in 
dark  spots  from  the  presence  chromate  of  iron. 

Following  the  direction  of  the  strata  southerly  from  Middlefield  a 
few  mil  es  into  Blanford,  we  come  to  the  bed  of  limestone,  discovered 
since  the  first  part  of  my  Report  was  finished,  and  which  I  have  al- 
ready described.  Little  more  than  a  mile  north  of  this  limestone, 
and  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Blanford  meeting  house,  on  the  old 
road  to  Becket,  and  on  the  northeast  side  of  a  pond,  there  exists  a 
bed  of  serpentine  which  shows  itself  at  the  surface  over  a  space  about 
30  rods  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  30  or  40  feet  above  the  general  level. 
This  large  bed  evidently  occupies  the  same  geological  position  as 
that  in  Middlefield ;  for  the  hornblende  sldte,  frequently  epidotic,  lies 
in  immediate  contact  with  it  on  the  west  side ;  and  though  no  rock  in 
place  appears  on  the  other  side,  yet  we  have  much  reason  to  believe 
that  talcose  slate,  or  talco-micaceous  slate,  exists  there.  Not  imprqb- 
ably  this  serpentine  is  connected  without  interruption  with  the  Mid- 
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dlefield  deposit.     This  would  make  the  whole  bed  only  10  or  12 
miles  long. 

The  Blanford  bed  is  for  the  most  part  as  distinctly  stratified  per- 
haps as  that  in  Middlefield ;  and  its  tendency  to  a  slaty  structure  I 
think  more  distinct.  .  The  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  hornblende  slate  in  immediate  contact  viz. 
the  direction  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east,  60^  to  70^. 

The  chromate  of  iron,  mentioned  in  a  postscript  on  page  52,  is  the 
most  interesting,  and  indeed  the  only  mineral  that  I  noticed  in  this 
serpentine.  It  is  disseminated  through  the  rock  in  grain8,and  also  forms 
veins  or  tuberculous  masses  resembling  magnetic  oxide  of  iron ;  being 
black  and  granular,  or  compact.  But  I  judge  it  to  be  chromate  of  iron 
for  the  following  reasons.  1.  It  has  communicated  a  peach  blossom  col- 
or to  small  portions  of  steatite  or  talc  that  adhere  to  its  sur&ce.  2.  The 
colour  of  its  powder  is  a  dark  brown.  3.  It  is  not  magnetic.  4. 
Fused  with  borax,  it  produces  a  beautiful  green  glass. 

Should  this  mineral  be  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  this  place, 
it  would  be  quite  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  since  it 
sells  in  market  from  $40  to  60  per  ton.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
disseminated  in  small  grains  through  nearly  all  the  serpentine  of  the 
Hoosac  mountain  range,  and  not  improbably  large  masses  of  it  may 
be  found  in  various  places. 

Four  or  five  miles  south  of  this  bed  of  serpentine,  is  another  in 
Blanford,  not  more  than  40  to  50  rods  east  of  the  soapstone  quarry, 
1  1-2  miles  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  town,  which  has  been  describ- 
ed. This  serpentine  is  in  mica  slate,  which  dips  easterly;  and  it 
is  distinctly  stratified.  There  is  nothing  striking  in  its  appearance. 
The  width  of  the  bed  is  several  rods. 

I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  another  bed  of  serpentine  exists  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Blanford,  though  I  have  found  only  bowlders. 
But  the  specimens  are  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  I  cannot  refer 
them  to  any  known  bed.  They  consist  of  green  serpentine,  talc,  and 
sometimes  schiller  spar  ?  (No.  892.) 

*  The  serpentine  bed  in  Westfield  is  in  mica  slate,  whose  layers  lean 
only  a  few  degrees  to  the  west.  I  speak  here  of  the  most  southerly 
point  of  its  appearance.  Here  it  is  about  four  rods  wide.  It  occurs 
near  the  junction  of  the  new  red  sandstone  and  the  mica  slate,  This 
mica  slate  contains  numerous  veins  and  protruding  masses  of  granite; 
and  one  mass  of  this  rock  lies  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  serpentine,  if  it 
does  not  actually  touch  it.     The  serpentine  is  distinctly  stratified ;  the 
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dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  conforming  to  those  of  the  mfca  slate. 
Its  predominant  colour  is  black :  but  it  contains  a  mixture  of  indurat- 
ed greenish  talc,  and  an  amphibolic  mineral  of  a  gray  colour.  (No. 
893.)  A  considerable  part  of  the  rock,  however,  contains  granular 
carbonate  of  lime :  or  rather  in  some  parts  of  the  bed  this  mineral 
predominates,  and  the  serpentine  is  disseminated  through  it  in  smAll 
pieces.  (No.  899.) 

Nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  this  spot,  serpentine  again  appears  on 
the  noth  bank  of  Westfield  river  in  Russell ;  and  I  have  strong  reas- 
ons for  believing  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  bed  in  Westfield,  just 
described.  The  rock  in  Russell  is  a  mixture  6f  black  serpentine  with 
green,  the  latter  being  sometimes  very  compact  and  traversed  by 
veins  of  indurated  talc  (?)  or  Deweylite.  (?)  (No.  885.) 

I  can  hardly  doubt  but  many  more  beds  of  serpentine  might  easily 
be  discovered  in  the  Hoosac  mountain  range,  if  ever  it  shall  be  an  ob- 
ject to  make  such  discoveries.  I  make  this  inference  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  found  some  of  those  above  described,  under  circumstances 
the  most  unfavourable. 

On  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river  but  few  beds  of  serpentine 
have  been  found  in  Massachusetts.  That  marked  in  Pelham  occurs 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  and  exhibits  itself  over  an  area  of 
only  a  few  square  rods.  One  may  doubt  whether  this  rock  should  be 
called  serpentine,  or  steatite :  for  these  two  minerals  enter  into  its 
composition.  In  general,  however,  the  latter,  which  is  of  a  black 
colour,  predominates.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  as- 
bestus.  This  bed  lies  in  gneiss ;  although  the  actual  contact  is  hid- 
den by  the  soil.  But  at  a  little  distance  on  both  sides  this  rock  ap- 
pears, and  no  other  rock  occurs  in  the  vicinity. 

The  steatite  marked  as  occurring  in  Shutesbury  appears  to  be  pas- 
sing in  some  parts  into  black  serpentine ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
specimen  No.  805.  At  the  steatite  bed  in  New  Salem  this  change  is 
still  more  decided,  so  that  large  blocks  of  what  must  be  called  black 
serpentine  are  found  there.  (No.  890.) 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  limestone  found  at  Newbury)  I  have 
mentioned  nearly  every  important  circumstance  respecting  the  ser- 
pentine of  the  same  spot.  It  occurs  there  in  veins  or  irregular  mass- 
es of  only  a  few  inches  diameter.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  polished 
specimens  that  several  varieties  at  this  locality  are  very  beautiful; 
but  they  are  so  intersected  by  various  minerals  that  only  small  pieces 
can  be  obtained. 
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At  one  of  the  limestone  quarries  in  Littleton,  I  observed  that  small 
masses  of  green  serpentine  were  disseminated  in  the  rock.  (No.  489.) 

The  only  remaining  deposite  of  serpentine  within  the  limits  of  the 
map,  is  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  And  under  gray wacke  I  have 
already  given  so  full  a  description  of  the  situation  and  characters  of 
this  rock  that  any  thing  more  seems  unnecessary  in  this  place.  From 
that  account  it  is  obvious  that  this  serpentine  belongs  to  a  much  later 
geological  epoch  than  any  which  I  have  described ;  probably  as  late 
as  the  graywacke;  and. if  there  be  any  example  in  the  region  embrac- 
ed by  the^map,  where  the  serpentine  occurs  in  a  vein  of  considerable 
size,  Newport  is  the  locality. 

Mineral  Contents. 

Serpentine  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  steatite  in  its  mineral  contents 
as  well  as  in  several  other  respects.  Nearly  all  the  simple  minerals 
that  have  been  described  as  existing  in  our  steatite,  occur  also  in  the 
serpentine.  The  beautiful  green  amianthus  of  Newbury  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  the  asbestus  of  Pelham ;  as  well  as  the  amphibo- 
lic mineral,  (probably  actynolite,)  in  Westfield.  At  the  latter  place 
well  characterized  actynolite  occurs ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Emerson 
Davis,  anthophyllite  also.  Here  is  likewise  found  a  mineral  occu- 
pying a  vein  nearly  a  foot  in  width,  which  has  been  called  petalite. 
But  in  hardness  it  corresponds  more  nearly  with  scapolite.  It  needs 
farther  and  more  accurate  examination.  At  the  same  place,  as  well 
as  in  the  serpentine  at  J^ewbury,  we  find  massive  garnet.  In  Rus- 
sell, in  a  supposed  continuation  of  the  Westfield  serpentine,  are  found 
veins  of  amianthus  traversing  the  rock,  which  rock  verges  towards 
a  mineral  that  occurs  in  the  Middlefield  serpentine,  as  well  as  that  of 
Newbury,  and  has  been  denominated  Deweylite,  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Dewey.  Chalcedony  is  also  found  in  the  Middlefield  serpentine; 
and  it  sometimes  passes  into  hornstone.  Large  rolled  masses  of 
these  minerals,  sometimes  weighing  200  pounds  or  more,  often  aga- 
tized,  have  been  found  in  Middlefield  and  Chester,  which  probably 
proceeded  from  some  serpentine  locality.  Dr.  Emmons  says,  that 
steatite  is  crystalized  distinctly  in  the  serpentine  at  Middlefield ;  and 
he  does  not  regard  these  crystals  as  pseudo-morphous ;  although 
mineralogists  have  generally  considered  the  crystals  of  steatite  as 
such ;  and  Beudant  makes  a  distinct  variety  of  them  under  the  name 
of  pseudomorphous  steatite.  The  crystals  at  Middlefield  certainly 
correspond  in  form  exactly  to  those  of  quartz.     In  the  serpentine  of 
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that  place  drusy  quartz  occurs,  which  is  extremely  beautiful.  Id  the 
serpentine  of  Newfane,  Vt.  a  similar  drusy  quartz  has  been  found 
abundantly.  Here  also  occurs  chrysoprase;  and  sometimes  the 
small  crystals  of  quartz  occupying  the  cavities  of  the  rock  have  the 
color  of  the  ehrysoprase.  At  the  same  place  general  Martin  Fidd 
has  discovered  pimelite. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

The  preceding  description  will  show  that  the  serpentine  of  Massa 
chusetts  corresponds  essentially,  as  to  position  and  character,  with 
those  serpentines  in  Europe  that  are  connected  with  the  oldest  rocka. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  statements  which  I  have  made,  will 
throw  additional  light  on  the  obscure  subject  of  its  origin.  From  the 
statement  of  Dr.  MaccuUoch*  and  De  la  Beche,t  as  to  the  connection 
between  serpentine,  trap,  and  limestone,  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  , 
the  first  mentioned  rock  might  have  resulted  from  a  mixture  of  the 
trap  and  limestone.  But  the  serpentine  of  Massachusetts  does  not 
&vor  such  an  idea.  The  precious  serpentine  of  Newbury  prob* 
ably  lies  between  the  sienite  or  greenstone  and  the  limestone; 
land  such  is  its  position  in  the  ca^es  described  by  these  writers.  The 
Westfield  serpentine  also  contains  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  in  one  or  two  other  beds  it  may  be  found  in  small  quantity.  Bat 
m  general  our  serpentines  are  entirely  separated  from  limestone;  and 
in  respect  to  the  gneiss  east  of  Connecticut  river,  containing  one  or 
two  of  these  beds,  the  whole  extensive  range  does  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge embrace  a  single  bed  of  limestone.  But  in  all  cases,  (except 
perhaps  that  at  Newport,)  our  serpentines  are  associated  with  talc, 
either  pure  and  foliated,  or  as  steatite,  or  chlorite  slate,  or  talc  and 
quartz.  The  two  minerals,  (talc  and  serpentine,)  are  intimately 
blended  together  and  pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations. 
And  in  all  the  cases  described  by  the  writers  above  referred  to,  talc 
was  present  Is  it  not  natural  then  to  suspect  that  serpentine  is  talc, 
or  talc  serpentine,  altered  by  heat  ?  And  since  the  talc  is  schistose  and 
the  serpentine  massive,  the  latter  must  have  been  produced  from  the 
formet.  In  some  cases  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  internal  heat 
might  have  been  powerful  enough  to  produce  perfectly  fused,  and  of 
course  compact  serpentine,  protruding  among  other  rocks  in  this  form 


*  Bdinbtti^h  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  i  p.  1. 
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of  veins ;  while  at  other  times  the  fusion  was  only  partial,  not  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  entirely  the  stratification.  The  great  similarity  in 
the  chemical  composition  of  serpentine  and  talc  also  fevors  the  idea 
that  they  had  a  common  origin.  Both  are  composed  essentially  of 
stlex  and  magnesia,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  water.  What 
the  original  rock  could  have  been,  which,  with  one  degree  of  heat,  or 
with  heat  applied  under  certain  circumstances,  could  have  become 
converted  into  talc,  and  with  another  degree  of  heat,  or  with  heat  ap- 
plied under  difierent  circumstances,  could  have  produced  serpentine, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  though  we  do  find  talcose  rocks  among 
some  of  the  older  of  those  that  are  fragmentary.  But  I  make  these 
observations  with  little  expectation  that  they  will  stand  the  test  of  ob- 
servation. It  may  be  found  that  serpentine  has  been  produced  from 
various  rocks,  which  contained  the  necessary  ingredients.  But  that 
heat  has  been  employed  in  its  production,  cannot  it  seems  to  me,  be 
reasonably  doubted. 

13.      HORNBLENDE    SLATE. 

I  use  this  name  as  a  trandlation  of  Dr.  Macculloch's  Hornblende 
Schist ;  and  I  include  under  it  the  same  varieties  of  rocks.  These 
varieties  are  such  as  other  geologists  have  described  under  the  names 
of  hornblende  rock,  hornblende  schist,  primitive  greenstone,  and 
greenstone  slate ;  all  of  which,  I  believe,  occur  in  Massachusetts.  In 
^reading  Dr.  Macculloch's  masterly  description  of  the  primary  rocks 
of  Scotland,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  is  not  describing  those  of 
New  England ;  so  perfect  is  the  correspondence.  Hence  I  have  fol- 
lowed that  geologist  in  describing  most  of  the  primary  rocks ;  though 
I  reject  some  of  his  distinctions.  But  upon  tbe  whole,  I  know  of  no 
geological  writer  who  will  compare  with  him  in  treating  of  the 
older  rocks.  I  can  by  no  means  say  the  same  in  respect  to  his 
account  of  the  newer  rocks.  For  he  obviously  endeavors  to  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  organic  remains  found  in 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks  ;  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
reason  is,  that  he  himself  can  make  no  pretentions  to  distinction  in 
this  department.  As  to  Dr.  Macculloch's  views  of  geological  theo- 
ries also,  in  his  last  work,  "  A  System  of  Greology,"  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  their  correctness  as  a  whole,  I  think  no  one 
who  carefully  examines  them,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  them, 
every  thing  considered,  as  remarkably  profound,  ingenious,  and  ju- 
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dicious.  This  remark,  however,  ought  perhaps  to  be  limited  to  his 
theories  in  respect  to  the  primary  rocks,  for  the  reason  above  sug- 
gested.* 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  these  remarks,  because  I  have  so 
often  in  this  Report  followed  the  opinions,  and  applied  the  theories,  of 
Dr.   Macculloch,  in  the  explanation  of  geological  phenomena.- 

All  the  varieties  of  rocks  mentioned  above,  viz.  hornbiende  rock, 
hornblende  schist,  primitive  greenstone,  and  greenstone  slate,  occur,  I 
believe  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the  system  which  regards  them  as  sep- 
arate formations,  and  some  of  them  stratified  and  others  unstratified, 
has  long  rendered  their  history  obscure  and  perplexing.  But  by 
uniting  them,  as  Dr.  Macculloch  has  done,  and  regarding  them  as 
mere  varieties  of  the  same  formation,  very  much  of  this  obscurity 
vanishes.  In  Massachusetts  their  characters  correspond  with  those 
given  by  the  writer  so  often  referred  to.  Although  for  a  limited 
space  the  hornblende  rock  and  the  primitive  greenstone  appear,  with- 
out close  inspection,  to  be  unstratified,  and  wanting  in  a  schistose 
structure ;  yet  the  unstratified  character  is  very  limited,  and  a  fresh 
fracture  will  commonly  reveal  an  obscure  slaty  structure. 

Miner alogical  Characters. 
I.  Of  Hornblende  alone.     Sometimes  tbis  variety  is  laminar,  and 

*  After  having'  published  so  many  separate  geological  works,  and  so  many  sepa- 
rate papers  in  the  periodicals  and  transactions  of  learned  societies,  which  were 
distinguished,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  calm  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which' 
they  were  written,  how  uncxpef|ed  to  find  in  this  last  work,  produced  in  maiare 
years,  so  much  of  overweening  self-conceit,  so  much  of  rude  and  overbearing 
intolerance,  and  of  low  jealousy  and  envy  towards  the  distinguished  school  of  ge- 
ologists that  are  now  advancing  the  science  with  unexampled  rapidity !  While 
he  exhibits  the  principles  of  geology  with  a  clearness  and  power  to  which  I  con- 
fess I  know  of  no  equal,  he  exhibits  also  a  bitterness  of  feeling  and  violence  of 
prejudice,  to  which,  I  had  almost  said,  I  know  of  no  parallel.  What  a  pity  that  a 
work,  which  might  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  splendid  monument  of  the 
commanding  geological  and  chemical  ability  of  its  author,  and  have  proved  al- 
most the  **  Principia"  of  geology,  should  have  infused  into  it  so  much  of  the  leav- 
en of  depravity,  as  to  excite  disgust  in  the  reader,  strong  enough  to  destroy  almost 
every  feeling  of  respect !  Of  the  private  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Macculloch 
I  know  nothing.  His  geological  writings  alone  have  led  me  to  make  these  remarks. 
May  he  live  long  enough  to  publisli  an  expui^ted  edition  of  his  System  of  Greolo- 
gy,  and  thus  free  his  setting  sun  from  that  angry  fiery  cloud  in  which  it  is  now 
enveloped. 
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sometimes  fibrous.  When  fibrous,  it  is  slaty ;  when  laminar,  no  slaty 
structure  can  be  perceived,  nor  any  stratification,  even  in  beds  of  con- 
siderable extent.  This  is  the  rock  that  has  been  sometimes  called 
hornblende  rock.     (Nos.  914  to  928.) 

2.  Hornblende  and  Feldspar.  Generally  the  hornblende  is  crystal- 
line, and  the  feldspar  foliated,  or  granular ;  but  sometimes  both  ingre- 
dients are  compact,  and  this  mixture  forms  a  good  example  of  primi- 
tive greenstone.  In  this  variety  there  is  usually  little  appearance  of 
'  stratification,  or  of  a  schistose  structure ;  though  this  is  not  generally 
true  of  the  whole  bed.  And  sometimes,  as  in  Whately,  where  this 
rock  often  assumes  a  columnar  appearance,  a  schistose  structure  may 
still  be  seen.  Sometimes  the  feldspar  in  this  rock,  as  in  the  west  part 
of  Northfield,  is  finely  granular,  or  even  assumes  a  pulverulent  ap- 
pearance ;  while  the  hornblende  is  distinctly  crystalline.  When  the 
ingredients  are  both  crystalline,  the  rock  furnishes  a  good  example  of 
hornblende  slate.  This  variety  is  usually  interstratified  with  gneiss 
and  passes  insensibly  into  that  rock.    (Nos.  929  to  951.) 

In  Whately  is  a  curious  variety  of  hornblende  slate,  in  which  the 
hornblende  is  light  green  and  the  feldspar  white  and  compact.  A 
casual  inspection  would  leave  the  impression  that  the  rock  was  sien- 
ite.  But  a  little  attention  shows  a  very  decided  slaty  structure.  The 
hornblende  also  predominates.  This  is  the  only  example  I  have  met 
with,  in  which  the  slaty  variety  contains  compact  feldspar  without 
being  porphyritic.      (No.  947.) 

Associated  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  hornblende  slate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Connecticut  river,  is  a  variety  that  falls  under  the  present 
division,  that  is  most  decidedly,  and  somefimes  very  beautifully  por- 
phyritic. The  feldspar  is  yellowish  white,  between  foliated  and 
granular,  although  sometimes  retaining  the  form  of  the  crystal  in 
considerable  perfection.  The  hornblende  is  sub-crystalline,  and  in 
the  greatest  quantity.  Sometimes  scales  of  mica  are  present.  The 
slaty  structure  may  usually  be  seen  in  this  variety,  though  less  dis- 
tinct than  in  most  other  varieties  of  this  rock.  There  is  scarcely  a 
more  distinct  variety  of  porphyry  in  the  State  than  this ;  and  as  it 
admits  of  being  smoothed,  and  probably  polished,  it  would  form  un- 
doubtedly an  interesting  ornamental  stone.  It  is  more  common  to 
meet  with  this  rock  in  rolled  masses  than  in  beds ;  and  hence  I  infer 
that  its  beda  arc  rather  limited.  (Nos.  944  to  946.) 

I  have  found  a  remarkable  variety  of  this  porphyritic  hornblende  slate 
in  Canton  and  Easton,  near  the  Blue  Hills,  and  also  in  Waltham,  in 
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rolled  masses.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  feldspar  being  compttct,yel 
exhibiting  the  form  of  the  crystal.  The  feldspar  is  white  and  the  schis* 
tose  structure  of  the  rock  distinct.  (Nos.  948  to  950.)  Whence  this 
rock  originated  I  am  unable  to  say ;  though  probably  somewhere  not 
&r  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  granite  range,  which  lies  west  of  the 
greenstone  and  sienite  around  Boston.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
rock  must  have  been  so  nearly  fused  as  to  destroy  the  foliated  strac* 
ture  of  the  feldspar,  yet  without  essentially  impairing  its  crjrstalline 
form. 

3.  Hornblende  and  Quartz.  (Nos.  952  to  957.)  In  general  this  vari- 
ety probably  contains  some  feldspar  also.  The  hornblende  in  a  crys- 
talline state  forms  the  principal  ingredient  The  quartz  is  granular. 
The  rock  is  slaty ;  and  is  sometimes  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  ot 
granite.     It  does  not  form  a  common  variety. 

4.  Hornblende,  Feldspar,  and  Mica.  This  approaches  to  gneiss : 
but  I  do  not  call  it  gneiss,  when  the  hornblende  predominates.  The 
mica  is  usually  in  small  quantity,  and  the  feldspar  and  quartz  some- 
times traverse  the  rock  in  numerous  minute  veins,  which  seem  to  have 
been  frequently  cut  off  and  shifted  by  one  another.  (Nos.  958  to  963.) 

6.  Hornblende  and  Epidote.  This  latter  mineral  sometimes  con- 
stitutes so  large  a  proportion  of  the  rock,  that  I  thought  it  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  constituent  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  Hornblende 
slate.  Generally  it  is  granular  and  disseminated  through  the  rock, 
giving  it  a  peculiar  green  tinge :  but  sometimes  it  is  imperfectly  crjrs- 
talized  in  cavities,  and  sometimes  in  veins.  (Nos.  964,  964  1-2,  965.) 

6.  Hornble'nde  and  Chlorite.  This  variety  is  rather  uncommon : 
but  I  have  met  with  it  in  Whately,  Shelburne,  and  perhaps  some 
other  places.     Sometimes  it  passes  into  genuine  chlorite  slate.  (No. 

967.) 

7.  Actynolite  Slate.     This  is  found  in  gneiss  in  Shutesbury ;  and 

I  know  of  no  other  well  marked  locality.  It  occurs  near  the  min- 
eral well  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  rock  is  slaty  and  is  com- 
posed of  fibrous  actynolite,  foliated  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende  and 
quartz,  arranged  somewhat  in  layers.  It  is  obviously  only  gneiss 
which  takes  into  its  composition  a  large  proportion  of  actynolite.  In 
Belchertown  I  found  a  loose  specimen,  in  which  the  actynolite  was 
granular  and  in  large  quantity,  and  the  rock  was  not  slaty.  (Nos.  968 
969.)  Since  the  ablest  mineralogists  now  regard  actynolite  and 
hornblende  as  the  same  species,  I  can  not  see  how  Dr.  Macculloch 
can  be  justified  in  making  a  distinct  rock  of  actynolite  schist,  as  he 
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hM  done,    it  c^tainly  can  lay  claims  to  be  conaidered  only  9s  a  ^^ 
riety  of  hornblende  slate. 

I  doubt  not  that  other  and  still  more  compound  varieties  of  horn- 
blende slate  might  be  found  among  our  rocks :  for  this  rock  passes  by 
imperceptible  gradations  into  almost  all  those  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated Under  talcose  slate,  I  have  noticed,  for  example^  a  variety  con* 
taining  hornblende,  which  might  as  well  have  been  reckoned  in  this 
{ikce.  Under  mica  slate,  I  have  also  noticed  an  amphibolic  vari^y, 
fn  which  the  hornblende  sometimes  predominates. 

Topography  of  the  Hornblende  Slate. 

Cvery  deposit  of  hornblends  slate  which  I  have  examined  in  Naw 
iSngland,  is  associated  either  with  gneiss,  talcose  slate,  mica  slate, 
or  quartz  rock.  The  small  patch  represented  on  the  map  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  beds  of  limestone  in  8mithfield,  R  I.,  is  apparently  as- 
IK)ciated  with  talco-ehloritic  slate ;  though  as  we  go  westerly,  we  fiftd 
It  alternating  with  gneiss :  indeed,  I  suspect  these  three  rocks  are 
iM>metimes  interstratified.  Much  of  the  hornblende  slate  in  the  vicin* 
ity  of  the  lime  quarries,  is  decided  primitive  greenstone,  and  greeor 
atone  slate ;  and  it  also  passes  insensibly  into  the  talco-chloritic  slat& 

Most  decidedly  associated  with  gneiss  is  the  range  of  hornblende 
lllate  represented  as  extending  northeasterly  from  Qrafton  to  Billerica. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Marlborough,  its  hornblende  character  is  fully 
developed,  and  it  there  becomes  as  nearly  greenstone  slate  perhaps  as 
smy  rock  in  the  State.  But  generally  this  stratum  is  more  or  less 
{ntermixed  with  gneiss,  so  that  sometimes  one  sees  only  traces  of  it 
Tet  as  I  usually  found  the  deposit  well  characterised  in  the  region 
where  it  is  marked,  I  thought  it  proper  to  give  it  as  a  continuous 
range  on  the  map.  Generally  between  this  hornblende  slate  and  the 
granite  on  the  east,  the  sur&ce  is  composed  of  diluvium,  so  as  to  hide 
ihe  junction  of  the  two  rocks.  * 

Extending  from  Stafford  in  Connecticut,  to  Atfaol,  in  Worcester 
county,  the  map  exhibits  another  narrow  stratum  of  hornblende  slate, 
very  similarly  situated  to  that  just  described.  I  have  met  with  nar- 
row beds  of  this  rock  still  farther  north,  and  probably  it  might  with 
truth  be  extended  across  (he  whole  State.  But  I  saw  it  so  rarely 
north  of  its  present  termination,  that  I  thought  it  best  not  to  carry  it 
across  the  State.  This  rock  is  generally  crystalline  in  its  aspect,  and 
is  mixed  with  feldspar  and  quartz  in  considerable  quantity :  being 
obviously  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  a  variety  of  gneiss.    And  it  ought 
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here  to  be  remarked,  that  in  many  other  places  in  the  broad  gneiss 
range  of  Worcester  county,  the  rock  takes  so  much  hornblende  into 
its  composition,  that  it  properly  becomes  hornblende  slate.  Some  of 
these  beds  —  as  in  Pelham — bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  unstratified 
secondary  greenstone  than  any  other  member  of  the  primary  rocks : 
(No.  1111.)  and  I  have  accordingly  placed  specimens  from  them 
among  those  of  greenstone. 

The  deposit  of  this  rock  in  the  west  part  of  Northfield,  north  part 
of  Gill,  and  east  part  of  Bernardston,  is  represented  as  in  contact 
with  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  new  red  sandstone:  and  such  I  be- 
lieve to  be  its  associations ;  though  recent  examination  has  led  me 
to  suspect  that  gneiss  alternates  with  the  mica  slate.  The  hornblende 
slate  of  this  region  is  sometimes  slaty ;  but  very  frequently  it  is  de- 
cided primitive  greenstone,  exhibiting  even  sometimes  a  passage  into 
sienite.  In  some  parts  of  the  bed  no  marks  of  stratification,  or  slaty 
structure,  appear :  but  they  are  almost  uniformly  present  in  other 
parts.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  a  vein  of  white  fetid  quartz,  nearly  a 
foot  wide,  traverses  this  rock.  This  spot  is  on  the  road  from  Gill  to 
Bernardston.  The  quartz  near  the  edges  of  the  vein  contains  foil* 
ated  masses  of  feldspar. 

Four  other  deposits  of  hornblende  slate  are  represented  on  the 
map,  surrounded  by  mica  slate,  in  the  western  part  of  Franklin 
county.  I  have  recently  ascertained  hat  the  deposit,  which  extends 
from  Colrain  to  Conway,  is  associated  with  a  limited  stratum  of 
gneiss,  whose  characters  are  fully  developed  in  the  east  part  of 
Buckland.  The  hornblende  slate  lies  principally  in  the  west  part  of 
Shelbume,  occupying  a  high  hill. 

In  respect  to  the  other  three  patches  alluded  to  above,  I  have  no 
remarks  to  make,  except  to  say  that  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  very  ac- 
curately marked  out  their  true  limits,  or  situation.  I  know  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spots  where  they  are  marked,  I  have  repeatedly 
found  hornblende  slate.  But  I  also  know,  that  nearly  all  analogical 
reasonings  as  to  the  situation  of  this  rock  have  failed  me. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Whately  meeting  house,  we  find  a  lim- 
ited deposit  of  hornblende  slate,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  prob- 
ably succeeding  the  red  sandstone.  Passing  westerly  not  more  than 
100  rods,  we  cross  almost  every  variety  of  this  rock,  that  has  been 
named:  the  common  hornblende  slate,  which  predominates:  also 
that  containing  epidote,  which  is  frequently  divided  into  rhomboidal 
masses  of  considerable  regularity :  then  we  come  to  primitive  ^een- 
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stone,  where  the  slaty  and  stratified  tendency  begins  to  be  lost  in  the 
trappose  or  columnar :  next  we  strike  the  peculiar  variety,  already 
described^  as  containing  white  compact  feldspar :  finally  succeeds 
mica  slate.     In  describing  sienite  I  shall  refer  again  to  this  spot 

The  strip  of  hornblende  slate  marked  along  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  gneiss  range  in  the  west  part  of  Hampden  county,  and  east  part 
of  Berkshire,  is  so  intermingled  with  the  gneiss  on  one  side,  and 
with  the  mica  slate  and  talcose  slate  on  the  other,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  fix  upon  its  true  position  or  extent.  I  have  exhibited  it  in 
those  places  where  I  found  it  most  abundant.  But  viewing  it  rather 
as  a  variety  of  gneiss,  I  do  not  regard  its  exact  situation  or  extent  on 
the  map  of  any  great  importance.  Traces  of  this  same  rock  may  be 
seen  all  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  talcose  slate ;  and  in  Plain- 
field  and  Hawley,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  examples  of  pure  horn- 
blende slate :  though  usually  the  hornblende  forms  the  least  abundant 
ingredient,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  merely  as  crystallized 
hornblende  disseminated  through  talcose  slate. 

Some  of  the  hornblende  rock  in  Granville  and  Tolland  is  lamin- 
ated, and  the  size  of  the  laminae  is  often  gigantic.  In  the  latter 
place,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  meeting  house,  I  have  seen  imperfectly 
prismatic  masse^s  not  less  than  a  foot  in  length  and  one  or  two  inches 
wide.  I  apprehend  that  this  hornblende  slate  in  these  towns,  is  con* 
nected  with  the  extensive  ranges  of  that  rock  which  one  crosses  in 
passing  from  Lee  to  Becket.  But  I  am  so  doubtful  about  the  true 
situation  of  this  rock  along  the  western  part  of  the  gneiss  range  in 
Berkshire  county,  that  I  have  forebore  to  represent  it  on  the  map. 
In  the  east  part  of  Lee  and  west  part  of  Becket,  it  is  associated 
with  augitic  gneiss :  and  both  these  rocks  are  obviously  varieties  of 
gneiss. 

In  respect  to  the  gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  mica  slate,  and  talcose 
slate,  represented  on  the  map  as  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Hoosac  range  of  mountains,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that 
whoever  expects  in  passing  transversely  or  longitudinally  over  this 
region,  to  find  as  sudden  and  decided  changes  in  the  rocks  as  are 
shown  on  the  map,  will  be  disappointed.  On  a  map  the  change  must 
be  represented  as  sudden  :  but  I  have  often  travelled  for  miles  in  that 
region,  in  great  uncertainty  what  rock  prevailed.  In  such  cases, 
one  can  give  the  line  between  diflferent  formations  only  by  approxi- 
mation. 
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Dip,  DirectioA,  ^e,  of  tlU  SttaitL 

t  cannot  but  regard  the  hornblende  slate  of  Massachiuettg,  a8  be- 
longing to  the  same  geological  epochs  as  the  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and 
talcose  slate ;  that  is,  it  seems  to  me  they  were  all  prodaced  bjr  essen* 
tially  the  same  causes,  and  during  the  same  periods  of  time.  Hence 
We  should  expect,  (if  this  opinion  be  correct,)  that  the  dip  and  diiee- 
tion  of  the  strata  would  correspond  with  those  of  the  strata  that  have 
been  mentioned.-  And  such  is  the  &ct :  though  upon  the  whole,  thie 
rock  approaches  more  nearly  to  verticality  in  the  dip'  of  its  etnth, 
than  any  other  rock  in  the  Skate ;  as  the  following  notes  will  show« 


Middlefield,       - 
Becket,  east  part, 

do.    west  part, 
Granville,     - 
Blanford,  north  part, 

do.      northwest  part, 
ttowe,  north  part, 
Chester,  west  part, 
Bhelbume, 

Bemardston,  east  part,  - 
Monson  and  vicinity, 
Westborough, 
Marlborough,    - 
(Cumberland,  R.  I. 
Smithfield,  R  I.,  lime  quarries, 


Directioih 

N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  8. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
E.  and  W. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 


Dip. 

70^  to  80*  E. 

90*. 

70^to8Vfi. 

90*. 

90*. 

6(P  to  70*  E- 

South,  smalL 

90*,  nearly. 

45*  to  90*  E- 

50^  to  60*  fi. 


45*  to  70*  W. 

N.E.  and  S. W.  50^  to  7(f  N.W. 
N.E.  and  S. W.  80*  to  90*  N.W. 
N.E.  and  S.  W.  40*  S.E. 
S.E.  and  N.W.  30»  to  46*  N.E. 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  tendency  of  the  hornblende  slate  to 
divide  into  rhomboidal  masses.  I  have  observed  this  no  where  so 
distinctly  as  at  Whately.  There,  also,  the  masses  sometimes  affect  a 
columnar  form ;  (No.  938.)  though  perfect  columns  of  any  great  ex- 
tent are  rarely  the  result. 

This  rock  is  frequently  remarkable  for  the  numerous  and  compli- 
cated contortions  which  its  layers  exhibit,  often  rivalling  in  this  re- 
spect, mica  slate  and  gneiss.  Not  unfrequently  these  irregularities 
appear  to  be  increased  by  the  passage  of  granite  veins  through  the 
rock,  as  in  Granville. 
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Mineral  Cmtenie. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  no  rock  in  the  state  appears  to  be 
so  barren  of  interesting  minerals  as  this.  Garnets  are  perhaps  the 
most  common,  and  generally  they  are  of  a  blood  redi^olour — ^probably 
in  some  cases  the  pyrope.  In  Rowe,  epidote  occurs  in  this  rock  in 
a  state  of  such  purity  that  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  Middlefield 
and  Chester,  sphene  has  been  observed  in  it.  In  its  cavities  also,  not 
unfrequently,  as  in  Charlemont  and  Whately,  I  have  noticed  tolera* 
bly  distinct  crystals  of  feldspar.  The  immediate  gangue  of  the 
plumbago  mine  at  Sturbridge  is  hornblende  and  feldspar ;  and  the 
former  minerals  constitute  the  gangue,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  of  the  arsenical  cobalt  of  Chatham,  Ct.  Red  oxide  of  titanium 
I  have  also  found  in  hornblende  in  Leyden.  Other  minerals  will  un* 
doubtedly  be  discovered  in  this  rock,  upon  farther  examination. 
Hitherto  mineralogists  have  paid' very  little  attention  to  the  geological 
situation  of  localities  in  our  country. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  to  hornblende  slate  the  theory  which  imputes  to 
the  primary  rocks  an  origin  partly  aqueous  and  partly  igneous.  For 
it  is  a  very  fusible  rock,  and  may  hence  easily  be  conceived  to  have 
been  sufficiently  heated  to  enable  it  to  assume  the  crystalline  aspect, 
which  it  almost  always  exhibits.  But  from  what  rock  did  the  hom* 
blende  slate  originate?  The  researches  of  Dr.  Macculloch  appear  to 
have  thrown  a  gleam  of  light  upon  this  difficult  question.  "As  far 
as  a  single  fact  can  prove  such  a  case,'*  says  he,  "  the  origin  of  horn- 
blende schist  from  clay  slate  is  completely  established  by  the  occur- 
rence in  Shetland,  of  a  mass  of  the  latter  substance  alternating  with 
gneiss  and  approximating  to  granite.  Here  those  portions  which 
come  into  contact  with  the  latter,  become  first,  siliceous  schist,  and  ul- 
timately, hornblende  schist ;  so  that  the  very  same  bed  which  is  an 
interlamination  of  gneiss  and  clay  slate  in  one  part,  is  in  another,  the 
usual  alternation  of  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist.''*  In  another  place 
he  says,  "  it  would  appear,  that  the  fusion  of  clay  slate,  whether  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  is,  under  various  circumstances,  capable  of  gene- 
rating, either  the  common  trap  rocks,  or  the  hornblende  schists :  nor 
is  it  perhaps  difficult  to  explain,  by  a  more  gradual  cooling,  and  con- 
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sequently,  a  slower  crystalization,  the  particular  causes  which  may 
have  determined  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  effect."* 

This  theory,  if  admitted,  explains  satisfactorily  the  approximAtion 
of  hornblende  schist  to  unstratified  trap  rocks.  For  some  portions  of 
the  clay  slate  would  very  probably  be  so  entirely  fused  as  to  obliter- 
ate all  marks  of  a  stratified  and  schistose  structure :  and  hence  by 
slow  crystalization  might  result  hornblende  rock  and  primitive  green- 
stone. 

I  have  observed  no  facts  in  Massachusetts  very  decisive  in  respect 
to  this  theory.  But  since  granite  does  occur  in  connection  with  some 
portions  of  our  clay  slate  I  doubt  not  but  such  may  be  found  here.  I 
have  made  no  examination  on  the  subject  worthy  to  be  named.  It  is  my 
opinion,  however,  from  what  I  know  of  the  range  of  alate  extending 
into  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  from  Franklin  cdunty,  that  in 
those  states  would  be  the  most  likely  places  for  such  &cts  to  be  devel- 
oped. The  passage  of  graywacke  slate  into  talco-chloritic  slate,  and 
of  this  into  hornblende  slate  in  Smith  field  and  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  has  probably  also  a  bearing  upon  this  theory. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  relation  to  porphyritic  talcooe 
slate,  will  apply  with  still  more  force  to  that  variety  of  hornblende 
slate  which  is  porph3rritic.  For  in  the  latter  case  this  structure  is 
more  distinct  and  perfect  than  in  the  former.  And  the  more  I  reflect 
upon  the  subject,  the  more  satisfied  I  am,  that  a  porph3rritic  structure 
must,  in  all  cases,  have  been  the  result  of  the  agency  of  heat 

14.   GNEISS. 

This  rock  occupies  more  of  the  surface  in  Massachusetts  than  any 
other :  and  in  all  countries  of  much  extent  hitherto  examined,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  of  the  formations.  Quartz,  mica,  and  feldspar, 
are  its  common  and  essential  ingredients ;  though  hornblende  is  so 
oflen  present,  that  some  writers  regard  its  claims  to  be  considered  es- 
sential, as  equal  to  those  of  the  other  three  minerals.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  this  rock  is  the  same 
as  that  of  granite.  The  only  difference,  indeed,  consists  in  the  strati- 
fied and  slaty  disposition  of  the  gneiss.  This  character,  however, 
sometimes  becomes  very  obscure ;  and  then  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  rocks.     They  might,  therefore,  be  regard- 
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ed  as  varieties  of  one  another:  differing  only  in  the  mode  of  their 
production,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  limestones 
and  serpentines.  Little  advantage,  however,  would  be  gained  by  such 
an  innovation ;  and  granite  and  gneiss  have  so  long  been  considered 
as  classical  terms  in  geology,  that  if  possible  they  ought  to  be  retain- 
ed; lest  that  neological  spirit,  which  vain  ambition  nourishes,  should 
unsettle  every  principle  of  the  science. 

The  gneiss  of  Massachusetts  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  that  de- 
scribed by  European  geologists,  particularly  by  Dr.  Macculloch. 
Oar  gneiss,  however,  does  not  to  my  knowledge  alternate  with  clay 
•lale,  as  it  does  in  Scotland.  I  am  inclined  also  to  believe,  that  ours 
exhibits  a  greater  regularity  of  stratification,  producing  a  fine  rock 
fiir  architectural  purposes. 

Although  in  general  the  characters  of  gneiss  are  tolerably  distinct, 
jei  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  specimens  may  be  obtained,  slightly 
diflbring  in  the  color,  arrangement,  or  proportion,  of  the  ingredients. 
They  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  few  leading  varieties. 

MineralGgical  Characters. 

1.  Oranitic  Gneiss,  (Nos.972  to 992.)  I  suppose  this  variety  to  be  the 
granite-gneiss  of  Humboldt  It  certainly  approaches  very  near  to 
granite;  and  in  hand  specimens  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  coarse 
grained  variety  of  that  rock.  Even  for  an  extent  of  several  yards,  we 
ean  sometimes  discover  no  mnrks  of  a  schistose  or  stratified  structure ; 
but  those  structures,  at  least  the  schistose,  usually  appear  at  no  great 
distance,  to  prevent  our  regarding  the  rock  as  granite.  It  might,  in- 
deed, on  a  superficial  view,  be  considered  as  a  vein  of  granite  in  gneiss. 
But  the  masses  will  be  found  too  irregular  for  such  a  supposition ; 
and  often  they  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  well  characterized  gneiss. 
It  would  explain  the  mode  in  which  this  rock  presents  itself,  to  suppose 
that  a  slaty  rock  was  once  in  a  state  of  partial  fusion,  while  some  por- 
tions of  it  were  perfectly  melted,  so  as  to  crystallize  in  the  form  of  a 
coarse  granite ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  mass  cooling  before  the 
slaty  structure  was  entirely  lost  In  traveling  miles  I  have  some- 
times been  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the  rock  were  gneiss  or  gran- 
ite, until  a  Y&ry  careful  examination  disclosed  a  partially  obsolete 
parallelism  of  the  mica.  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight  pe- 
culiarity of  aspect  in  most  of  the  granitic-gneiss  of  Massachusetts, 
which  would  enable  me  to  distinguish  it  from  genuine  granite  even 
in  hand  specimens,  which  were  wholly  destitute  of  a  parallel  disposi- 
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tion  of  parts.    Bat  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the'  oxact  nature  of  tlu^ 
peculiarity. 

2.  Schistose  Oneiss.  (Nos.  993  to  1022.)  Tbia  ia  probably  the  most 
common  variety  of  our  gneias.  The  structure  is  foliated  like  that  of 
mica  slate :  though  sometimes  granular  with  a  laminar  tendency*  Soma 
of  the  best  quarries  in  the  state  I  regard  as  belonging  to  this  yarie^. 
It  passes  frequently  into  mica  slate  by  the  disappearance  of  the  feld- 
spar. 

3.  Laminar  Chieiss.  In  this  variety  the  different  ingredients  occiipy 
distinct  layers.  When  the  mica  is  black,  or  there  is  an  interlaminatioB 
of  hornblende,  the  different  laminae  are  remarkably  distinct  and  reg- 
nlar.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  this  rock  may  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  alternating  layers  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  or  homr 
blende  slate.    (Nos.  1023  to  1040.) 

4.  Porfhyriiic  Qneiss.  The  structure  of  this  variety  is  more  or 
less  slaty.  But  it  embraces  distinct  crystalline  masses  of  foliated 
feldspar.  Most  commonly  these  masses  are  somewhat  ovoid;  bat 
in  some  instances  they  present  the  regular  forms  of  the  crystals. 
The  color  is  sometimes  white  or  gray :  but  a  reddish  hue  predomi- 
nates. The  imbedded  masses  vary  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  their  longest  direction,  to  two  inches ;  and  they  sometimes  consti- 
tute the  largest  portion  of  the  rock.  This  variety  sometimes  answers 
fivell  for  architectural  purposes.    (Nos.  1041  to  1050*) 

5.  Amphibolic  Gneiss,  I  thus  denominate  that  variety  which  ti^CBS 
0.  small  proportion  of  hornblende  into  its  composition :  not  sufficient 
to  form  hornblende  alate.  This  mineral  is  usually  dissen^nated  in 
black  foliated  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  half  an  inch  in 
idiameter,  through  the  rock.  It  occurs  only  in  the  vicinity  of  horn* 
blende  slate.    (Nos.  1051  to  1054.) 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  Worcester  county  is  a  beautiful  rock, 
extensively  quarried,  which  I  refer  to  this  variety.  One  meets  with 
it  abundantly  in  Mendon,  Grafton,  and  the  south  part  of  Worcester* 
in  blocks  got  out  for  building ;  but  I  do  not  know  where  are  its  quar*- 
ries.  The  rock  appears  to  be  a  granitic  gneiss,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  quartz  and  feldspar,  through  which  are  disseminated  numer- 
ous black  crystalline  masses  of  hornblende,  which  have  a  somewhat 
parallel  arrangement.  This  parallelism  is  almost  the  only  mark  by 
which  I  distinguish  this  rock  from  granite.  It  might  with  propriety 
be  termed  sienitic  gneiss.    (Nos.  983  and  986.) 

6.  Epidolic  Gneiss.     This  variety  usually  contains  hornblende  as 
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well  as  epidote.  The  latter  mineral  is  very  frequently  in  veins  and 
generally  compact.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  disseminated  through 
the  rock,  giving  it  a  peculiar  green  tinge.  Were  this  not  a  common 
variety  of  gneiss,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  hornblende  slate,  it 
would  not  deserve  a  distinct  description.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
epidotic  hornblende  slate.  (Nos.  1055  to  1061.)  When  the  epidotic 
gneiss  happens  to  be  porphyritic,  it  forms  a  beautiful  ornamental  stone. 
(No.  1043.) 

7.  Augiiic  Gneiss.  This  interesting  rock  is  usually  composed  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  lively  green  augite,  in  coarse  grains  or  partially 
crystalline  masses.  Occasionally  we  see  present  grains  of  black 
hornblende.  The  augite  seems  generally  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  mica.  The  augite  is  disseminated  in  various  proportions  through 
the  mass  and  the  slaty  structure  is  quite  indistinct.  (Nos.  1062  to  1065.) 

8.  Anthophylliiic  Gneiss.  In  the  west  part  of  Enfield  and  in  Bel- 
chertown,  anthophyllite  is  disseminated  through  the  gneiss  in  such 
quantity,  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  an  ingredient  of  the  rock, 
if  it  be  proper  thus  to  consider  amphibole,  epidote,  and  augite,  in  the 
three  preceding  varieties.  This  rock  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
feldspar,  quartz,  and  anthophyllite,  the  mica  being  rarely  present. 
(Nos.  1066,  1067.) 

9.  Arenaceous  Gneiss.  I  have  found  this  rock  only  in  one  well 
marked  locality,  viz.  at  Southbridge,  Worcester  county;  but  it  seems 
to  me  sufficiently  peculiar  to  deserve  a  distinct  notice.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  which,  (particularly  the  latter,)  are 
in  a  finely  granular  slate ;  embracing,  however,  small  but  distinct 
crystals  of  red^met.  Between  the  layers  of  the  rock  we  find  a 
S!ubstance  which  approaches  to  talc.  This  rock  is  quarried  and  is  em- 
ployed for  lining  furnaces.  (No.  1068.)  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  de- 
scribed under  the  next  variety. 

10.  Talcose  Gneiss.  This  is  composed  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and 
talc ;  the  first  ingredient  in  the  largest  proportion.  Its  structure  is  ir- 
regularly schistose :  but  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  rock  formed  in  part  by 
mechanical  agency.  As  I  have  met  with  it  only  in  one  place,  (be- 
tween Smith  field  and  Providence,  R.  I.)  and  did  not  there  examine  it 
carefully,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Protogine  of  European  geologists.     (No.  107K) 

Topography  of  the  Gneiss. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  four  separate  ranges  of  gneiss :  one  in 
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the  Hoosac  Mountain  range;  two  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state; 
and  a  fourth  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford,  in  Plymouth  and  Bris- 
tol counties. 

Hoosac  Mountain  Range. 

Under  mica  slate  I  have  already  given  a  general  description  of  the 
situation  of  this  gneiss,  and  the  reasons  that  lead  me  to  suspect  that 
it  passes  laterally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  into  mica  slate. 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Litchfield  county,  in  Connect- 
icut, this  gneiss  range  is  most  distinctly  characterised.  As  we  pro- 
ceed northerly  into  Massachusetts,  its  characters  become  less  decided. 
The  feldspar  is  less  abundant,  and  the  mica  more  so;  and  hornblende 
frequently  abounds  in  it:  so  that  viewed  on  a  small  scale,  itmay  ofien  be 
regarded  as  niica  slate.  Along  the  eastern  slope  of  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain, the  rock  becomes  sooner  converted  into  mica  slate  than  along  the 
western  slope.  On  this  latter  side,  indeed,  distinct  gneiss  continues  near- 
ly across  the  State,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
but  careful  research  may  trace  it  entirely  across  the  State;  so  as  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  gneiss  that  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  Vermoat, 
along  the  eastern  talus  of  the  Green  Mountains.  At  any  rate,  that 
Vermont  gneiss  appears  distinctly  characterised  in  the  southwest  part 
of  Whitingham,  near  the  beds  of  limestone,  as  shown  on  the  map ; 
and  from  thence  I  have  traced  it  as  far  north  as  the  Somerset  iron 
mine.  Here  then  we  have  two  wedge-shaped  ranges  of  gneiss,  with 
their  acute  angles  towards  each  other,  while  the  space  between  them, 
is  occupied  by  mica  slate  and  talcose  slate ;  and  sometimes  we  find 
these  slates,  for  a  limited  space,  passing  into  gneiss.  There  is  certainly 
then  some  probability  in  the  supposition  that  all  these  schistose  rocks 
may  belong  to  one  formation ;  and  that  the  varieties  resulted  from 
local  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  formation. 

In  passing  from  Becket  to  Lee,  we  cross  strata  of  decided  gneiss, 
till  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Lee,  when  the  rock  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  hornblende,  and  at  length  becomes  decided 
hornblende  slate.  Still  nearer  to  Lee,  the  hornblende  is  replaced  by 
green  augite,  and  augitic  gneiss  hence  results.  Within  two  miles  of 
Lee,  we  strike  upon  limestone ;  which  often  contains  a  mixture  of  au- 
gite ;  and  this  mineral,  being  decomposed  at  the  surface,  yet  projecting 
beyond  the  limestone,  the  whole  rock  exhibits  a  brown  and  very 
rough  and  irregular  aspect ;  exceedingly  like  similar  compounds  at 
the  lime  quarries  in  Bolton,  Boxborough,  Littleton,  &c.  —  This  au> 
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gitic  gneiss  certainly  deserves  a  more  thorough  examination  than  I 
have  been  able  to  give  it. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  gneiss  range  in  Connecticut,  beds  of 
coarse  saccharine  limestone  are  common.  But  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  one  of  this  description,  in  Massachusetts ;  though  I  sus- 
pect their  existence,  as  in  New  Marlborough. 

The  limited  patch  of  gneiss  marked  on  the  map,  in  Buckland  and 
Shelburne,  lies  chiefly  in  the  ravine  through  which  Deerfield  river 
passes.  In  its  most  elevated  parts,  (as  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
high  land  in  the  west  part  of  Shelburne,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  in  Buckland,  on  the  stage  road  between  the  two  bridges  over 
Deerfield  river,)  this  rock  is  very  regular  in  its  stratification :  but  at 
the  bottom  of  Deerfield  river,  at  and  below  Shelburne  Falls,  it  is  the 
granitic  gneiss,  almost  destitute  of  stratification,  and  contains  horn- 
blende. The  feldspar  here  is  in  small  proportion ;  and  some  of  the 
rock  might  properly  be  denominated  quartz  rock. 

These  facts  have  led  me  to  inquire,  whether  the  greater  regularity 
of  stratification  in  the  higher  parts  of  this  deposit,  might  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  fact,  that  the  lower  parts  are  nearer  to  that  igneous 
power,  which,  according  to  the  theory  that  I  have  elsewhere  ex- 
plained, has  partially  fused  some  portions  of  the  primary  rocks,  and 
entirely  fused  other  portions  f  Here  the  upper  strata  are  perfectly 
regular  and  continuous :  but  as  we  descend,  we  find  the  rock  approx- 
imating nearer  and  nearer  to  unstratified  granite,  yet  retaining  some 
fiiint  traces  at  least  of  a  schistose  structure.  Is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  little  deeper  excavation  would  disclose  perfectly  well 
characterised  granite  ?  The  light  which  I  fancy  this  spot  throws 
upon  theory,  is  the  most  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  this 
deposit. 

Worcester  County  Gneiss. 

The  broad  ranges  of  gneiss  in  the  central  parts  of  the  State,  which 
for  distinction's  sake  may  be  called  the  Worcester  county  ranges, 
next  claim  attention.  That  range,  which  lies  west  of  the  mica  slate 
deposit  in  Worcester  valley,  extends  across  the  whole  of  Ck>nnecti- 
cut  to  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  south,  and* probably  through  all  the 
western  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  I  know  not  how  much  &rther 
north.  The  most  elevated  point  of  this  range  in  Massachusetts  is 
Wachusett  Mountain,  in  Princeton,  which  rises  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.     This  is  a  remarkably  insulated  peak,  nearly 
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twice  as  high  as  any  other  part  of  Worcester  coanty.  Its  stratifica- 
tion does  not  exhibit  much  of  that  irregularity,  which  we  should  sup* 
pose  must  have  resulted  from  its  having  been  elevated  so  much  above 
the  surrounding  country :  though  its  stratification  is  certainly  very 
obscure.  And  I  am  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  such  an  origin  to  this 
mountain,  than  to  suppose  the  surrounding  conntry  to  have  been  once 
equally  elevated  and  subsequently  worn  away ;  since  the  rock  com- 
posing it  possesses  no  peculiar  power  of  resisting  disintegration  and 
abrasion,  that  is  not  possessed  by  the  gneiss  of  the  whole  range. 

I  would  repeat  here,  however,  a  remark  made  under  diluvium,  thai 
the  gneiss  rock  of  Massachusetts  appears  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
disintegration ;  especially  where  it  abounds  in  sulphuret  of  iron. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  gneiss  region  of  Worcester  county  furnishes  so 
excellent  a  soil.  As  we  go  westerly  upon  this  range,  and  get  into 
the  limits  of  Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties,  more  of  the  naked 
rock  appears ;  and  the  soil  generally  is  much  poorer.  But  in  Wor- 
cester county  generally  the  rock  appears  in  place  but  seldom ;  and 
the  hills  are  much  rounded.  In  the  gneiss  region  of  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain, that  has  been  described,  the  hills  are  generally  steeper,  and  the 
country  for  the  most  part  more  elevated.  The  soil  also  is  not  as  rich 
or  deep  as  in  Worcester  county. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  though  not  from  personal  examination, 
that  the  Monadnoc  and  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  are 
essentially  composed  of  gneiss,  and  insulated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Wachusett :  being  in  a  continuation  of  the  same  range. 

Porphyritic  gneiss  prevails  extensively  along  the  western  margin 
of  the  Worcester  county  gneiss  range,  in  the  towns  of  Northfield, 
(Mass.)  and  Winchester,  (N.  H.).  It  appears  also  -very  conspicuously 
on  the  high  hill  east  of  Ware  Village.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rocky 
spots  in  the  state ;  and  the  crystalline  masses  of  feldspar  are  here  un- 
usually large.  This  range  of  porphyritic  gneiss  extends  northerly 
through  Dana,  Petersham,  &c.,  lying  immediately  east  of  the  horn- 
blende  slate  exhibited  on  the  map.  It  can  be  traced  south  from  Ware 
also  through  Palmer,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  extensive  deposit  of 
this  variety  of  rock  that  I  have  ever  found.  It  appears  that  the  pe- 
culiar causes  that  produced  it,  operated  over  a  great  extent.  Judging 
from  the  great  regularity  of  the  rock  formations  in  this  country,  I  pre- 
dict that  a  strip  of  it  may  be  found  extending  northerly  from  Long 
Island  Sound  as  far  as  the  gneiss  reaches. 

From  Hubbardston,  both  north  and  south,  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
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State,  and  in  breadth  several  miles,  the  characters  of  the  gneiss 
are  greatly  obscured  by  the  iron  aspect  which  the  rocks  have  assumed 
in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrites.  The  same  appear- 
ance is  frequent  in  other  parts  of  the  range. 

Qranitic  gheiss  abounds  in  various  parts  of  this  deposit :  but  ra- 
ther more  I  think  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  west  part  of  Charlton,  for  instance,  and  so  occasionally 
all  the  distance  to  Brookfield,  one  is  often  at  a  loss  whether  the  rock 
be  gneiss  or  granite.  In  Uxbridge,  in  the  range  east  of  the  mica 
slate,  the  same  variety  abounds ;  and  still  more  frequently  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Blackstone  in  Mendon. 

That  range  of  the  Worcester  county  gneiss  just  referred  to,  which 
extends  northeasterly  into  Middlesex  county,  possesses  some  peculiar 
characters.  In  another  place  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  from  the  dip 
and  direction  of  the  strata,  that  it  belongs  to  a  different  system  of  strat- 
ification from  the  gpneiss  west  of  Worcester  valley.  But  I  refer  now 
to  other  peculiarities.  One  is,  that  it  contains  numerous  beds  of  lime- 
stone, which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  western  range.  Another  is* 
that  it  passes  so  frequently  into  mica  slate ;  the  two  rocks  often 
alternating,  and  indeed,  in  some  places,  the  slate  predominating.  In- 
deed, it  would  not  be  strange  if  some  future  geologist  should  regard 
a  part  of  this  range  as  mica  slate.  A  third  pecularity  is^  that  it' 
'  abounds,  especially  towards  its  northeastern  extremity,  in  veins  and 
protruding  masses  of  granite. 

I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  eastern  limits 
of  the  gneiss  range  under  consideration.  I  mean  the  line  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  granite.  Much  of  the  gneiss  near  that  line  is  granitic* 
and  of  course  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  granite.  In  some 
places  the  beds  and  veins  of  granite  increase  in  number  and  size  as 
we  go  easterly,  until  at  length  the  gneiss  occupies  only  a  small  pro* 
portion  of  the  surface.  Near  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks,  also,  di- 
luvium is  very  abundant ;  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
their  limits. 

New  Bedford  Gneiss. 

On  the  first  edition  of  the  map,  I  represented  a  deposit  of  gneiss> 
extending  from  Rochester  to  Little  Compton :  but  subsequent  exam- 
ination has  rendered  it  doubtful  to  my  mind,  whether  any  thing  more 
than  small  insulated  patches  of  this  rock  are  to  be  found  west  of  New 
Bedford.     Gneiss  of  a  peculiar  character,  does,  indeed,  appear  in 
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Little  Ck>mpton ;  but  in  the  intervening  space  I  have  never  met  with 
any*rocks  in  place  but  granite ;  and  this  rarely.  For  the  accumula- 
tion of  diluvium  in  that  quarter  of  the  State  is  very  great ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  towns  of  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven,  and  Rochester,  might 
be  regarded  as  diluvial  without  impropriety :  but  as  I  have  met  there 
with  gneiss  in  some  instances,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  a  deposit 
of  gneiss  in  those  places ;  being,  however,  much  in  doubt  as  to  its 
actual  limits. 

Almost  all  the  varieties  of  gneiss  that  have  been  described,  may  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford.  In  that  place  it  is  schistose, 
and  passes  into  mica  slate.  There,  too,  we  find  a  beautiful  variety  of 
porphyritic  gneiss  in  bowlders ;  the  masses  of  feldspar  being  flesh 
red  and  about  the  size  of  a  hazle  nut. 

Schistose  and  Stratified  Structure :  Dip  arid  Direction  of  the 

Strata. 

In  no  rock  in  the  State  are  the  slaty  and  stratified  structures  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  same  rock,  as  in  gneiss.  The  strata  are  usu- 
ally  thick ;  and  where  no  local  cause  of  irregularity  exists,  remark- 
ably even  and  continuous.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  the  quar- 
ry men  cleave  out  slabs  of  gneiss,  20  or  30  feet  long,  and  half  at 
many  wide.  But  these  same  slabs,  when  dressed,  often  exhibit  a 
schistose  structure  of  remarkable  irregularity,  —  the  laminae  being 
much  bent  and  composed  of  different  ingredients,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
rock  the  appearance  of  a  variegated  or  clouded  marble.  The  under- 
pinning of  most  of  the  buildings  in  Amherst,  particularly  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  exhibits  this  appearance  most  strikingly.  The  rock, 
however,  will  not  cleave  in  the  direction  indicated  by  these  contorted 
layers,  any  easier  than  in  other  directions.  And  hence  in  strictness 
of  language  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  foliated  than  a  schis- 
tose structure.  Hence,  too,  this  structure  does  not  injure  the  rock  for 
architectural  purposes. 

The  following  sketch  exhibits  a  very  striking  case  of  this  foliated 
structure,  as  it  is  developed  on  the  surface  of  a  bowlder,  several  feet 
square,  lying  by  the  side  o(  the  road  in  Colebrook,  Connecticut ;  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  These  curvatures  are  much 
larger  than  is  usual  and  more  distinct.  Thdy  appeared  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  stratification. 
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This  ledge  has  been  described  by  Prof.  Dewey,  under  the  name  of 
mica  slate :  but  I  have  already  given  the  reasons  that  have  led  me  to 
differ  from  him  on  this  point. 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  made  in  treating  of  mica  slate,  in 
regard  to  the  causes  of  such  flexures  in  rocks,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  rock  under  consideration ;  and  therefore  I  shall  add  no  more 
in  this  place  on  the  subject. 

It  will  appear  from  the  following  notes,  relative  to  the  dip  and  di- 
rection of  the  strata  of  gneiss  in  Massachusetts,  that  this  rock  con- 
forms to  at  least  three  systems  of  stratification.  The  Hoosac  moun- 
tain range,  and  the  western  part  of  the  Worcester  county  range 
exhibit  one  system :  the  branch  of  this  latter  range,  which  extends 
into  Middlesex  county,  belongs  to  a  second  without  much  doubt :  that 
portion  of  it  in  the  southeast  part  of  Worcester  county  and  in  Rhode 
Island  seems  to  belong  to  a  third,  and  perhaps  the  New  Bedford 
gneiss  to  a  fourth.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Hoosac  Mountain  Range. 


Direction. 

Dip. 

Cheshire,  east  part, 

N.  and  S. 

20  to  30*  E. 

Windsor  to  north  part  of  Peru, 

N.  and  S. 

East. 

Chester  to  Becket, 

N.  and  S. 

80  to  90*  E. 

Colebrook,  Ct.  to  West  Granville. 

N.  and  S. 

nearly  90^  E. 

Whitingham,  Vt. 

N.  and  S. 

30*  W. 

Wilmington,  Vt.          ... 

N.  30-  E. 

30  to  700  w. 

do.            to  Somerset, 

N.  and  S. 

West,  large. 

Bncklknd,          •        -        - 

N.  and  S. 

10  to  20"  E.,  and 
10  to  20«  W. 

the  btter  rather  predominating. 

Range  West  of  Worcester  Valley 

'. 

Directioii. 

Dip. 

Brimfield,          ...        - 

N.  and  S. 

45*  W. 

do.      to  Sturbridge, 

N.  and  S. 

20  to  80^  W. 

Sturbridge  to  Charlton, 

N.  and  S. 

45*  W. 

Monson  to  Sturbridge  through 

Wales  and  Holland,     - 

N.  and  S. 

45  to  70-  W. 

Plumbago  Mine,  Sturbridge, 

N.  30**  E. 

60  to  70^  N.W. 

Sturbridge  through  Southbridge 

to  Dudley,  the  dip  gradually 

decreasing, 

N.  and  S. 

60  to  250  W. 

Direction  and  Dip  of  the  Strata 
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Oxford,  west  part, 

Charlton  to  Brookfield, 
Western,         -'       - 
Enfield,      .... 

do.    to  Amherst, 
Spencer,  center, 

do.       two  miles  east, 
Hardwick, 

do.        to  Spencer, 
New  Braintree, 

Ware, 

Leicester  towards  Worcester 
Pelham,  west  part, 

do.      north  part,     - 

do.      to  Prescott, 
Shutesbury,        -        -        . 

do.         Lock's  Pond, 
Leverett,  north  part,    - 
Petersham,      .... 
Hubardston,        ... 
Rutland,  -        -        -        - 

Princeton,  embracing  WachuSett, 
do.         towards  Sterling,     • 

New  Salem  to  Templeton,   - 
Warwick,        .... 

Warwick  to  Rojralton, 
Winchendon,  west  part,  to  Ash- 
burnham,      -        -        -        - 
Ashburnham  to  Fitchburg, 
Townsend  to  Rindge,  N.  H. 
Rindge,  N.  H.,  west  part, 
Winchester,  N.  H.  towards  North- 
field,        .        -        .        - 


Direction.  Dip. 

N.  andS.  lO^E. :  usnaiiy 

west,  and  large. 
N.  and  S.  20  to  40''  E. 

N.  and  S.  nearly  20*  a  little  S. W. 


N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 


90»  nearly. 
10  to  30*"  E. 
West,  smalL 
20"  E. 

20  to  30*  W. 
'20»W. 
20  to  30"  W. 
20"  W. 
West,  small. 
20  to  30"  W. 
15  to  20*  E. 
20  to  30"  E. 
45  to  90**  E. 


N.W.  andS.E.    45"  N.E. 
N,W.andS.E.    0"to45»N.E. 


N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 
between  N.E. 
and  North. 
N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  30"  E. 
N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 


40  to  60"  W. 
30"  W. 

E.  very  small, 
10  to  20"  E. 
nearly   hori- 
zontal, 
nearly  90". 

Easterly, 
60  to  80"  E. 

West,  various. 
West,  small. 
10  to  25"  N.W. 
30  to  40"  W. 

20  to  30"  E. 
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Range  East  of  Worcester  Valley :  North  Pari  of  the  Range, 

Direction.  Dip. 

Bolton, N.E.  andS.W.  60to70»N.W. 

Bozborough,  limestone  quarry,    -    N.E.  and  S.W.  '60  to  70*  N.W. 

do.          west  part,     -        -        N.E.  and  S.W.  90*. 

Carlisle, N.E.  and  S.W.  60to90»N.W. 

Chelmsford,  limestone  quarry,          N.E.  and  S.W.  70  to  80o  N.W. 

Worcester  to  Berlin,    -        -        -    N.E.  and  S.W.  20to90»N.W.? 
Concord,          ....        nearly  N.  and 

South.  nearly  90*  W. 

Worcester,  southeast  part,    -        -    N.  several  de-  70  to  80*  W. 

grees  E. 

South  Part  of  the  Range, 

Direction.  D^ 

Worcester  to  Qrafton,                  •    S.  several  de-  ' 

grees  W.  45  to  90*  W. 

Qrafton  to  Upton,    -                -        S.E.  and  N.W.  N.E.  small. 

Mendon,     -        -                -      '-    S.E.  and  N.W.  20to30^N.E. 

Douglass,        ....        S.E.  andN.W.  25  to  30»  N.K 
Westborough    to    Hopkinton 

Springs,       ....    S.E.  and  N.W.  30°  N.E. 
Uxbridge,        -        -        -        -        E.  and  W.  to 

S.E.  andN.W.  25*^  N.  and  N.E. 

Sutton,        .        V       -        .        -    E.  andW.  3tf^to35'N. 

do.    Purgatory,           -                S.E.  and  N.W.  25**  N.E. 
Burrillville  and  Smithfield,  west 

part,         ....        nearly  E.  and 

West  25°  to  30»  N. 

New  Bedford  Gneiss. 

Direction.  Dip. 

New  Bedford,  (town,)  -  -    E.  20°  N.  55°  N.W. 

do.        Palmer's  Island,         E.  and  W.  35°  N. 

Rochester,       ...        -        E.  and  W.  35**^ 

Little  Compton,  R.  I.  -  •    N.E.  and  S.W.  35°  S.E. 

The  greatest  irregularity  in  the  dip,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, exists  in  the  gneiss  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  county. 
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Tel  the  direction  is  pretty  uniform,  being  usually  north  and  south. 
And- in  respect  to  the  dip,  I  think  it  obvious  that  a  westerly  dip  pre- 
dominates, being  rather  largest  towards  the  western  side  of  the  range. 
Thus  is  it  represented  on  Plates  XY IL  and  XY III.  From  those 
sectional  views,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  westerly  dip  is  most  uniform 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  range.  In  the  central  section,  the  dip 
becomes  east  towards  the  western  part,  and  still  more  so  in  the  most 
northerly  section. 

The  smallness  of  this  dip  in  many  places  is  another  striking  cir- 
cumstance in  this  same  range.  If  we  have  any  rock  that  would  be 
selected  for  the  oldest  described  by  geologists,  it  is  this  gneiss :  and 
hence  we  see  how  deceptive  was  the  old  rule,  which  taught  us  that 
the  relative  ages  of  rocks  might  be  determined  by  their  dip. 

Mineral  Contents. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  gneiss  is  remarkable  as  the  repository 
of  a  number  of  the  precious  stones.  In  Ceylon,  for  instance,  where 
gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock,  it  contains  of  the  quartz  &mily,  rock 
crystal,  amethyst,  rose  quartz,  cat's  eye,  prase,  and  hyalite :  also  topaz, 
schorl,  pyrope,  cinnamon  stone,  zircon,  spinelle,  sapphire,  and  co- 
rundum.* Hitherto  the  gneiss  of  Massachusetts  has  not  yielded  so 
rich  a  supply.  But  it  afibrds  enough  of  the  same  minerals,  to  prove 
a  strong  analogy  between  the  causes  that  produced  these  deposits  in 
parts  of  the  globe  so  widely  separated.  Especially  will  this  be  true,  if 
we  regard  the  limestone  beds  in  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Worces- 
ter gneiss  range,  as  a  part  of  this  formation ;  and  this  is  certainly 
reasonable.  For  in  these'  beds  have  been  found  spinelle,  a  garnet 
which  is  probably  cinnamon  stone,  asparagus  stone,  nephrite,  and 
precious  serpentine :  and  the  following  statement  will  show  that  sev- 
eral others  of  the  Ceylon  minerals  have  also  been  found  in  the  gneiss 
itself 

By  far  the  most  important  mineral  hitherto  found  in  our  gneiss,  is 
graphite.  As  described  in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  its  most  impor- 
tant locality  is  in  Sturbridge.  It  occurs  in  other  places,  however,  as 
in  North  Brookfield,  in  Brimfield,  in  Hinsdale  and  New  Marl- 
borough ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  two  last  named  localities, 
the  gangue  is  gneiss.     The  plumbago  in  Sturbridge,  which  is  situated 


*  Geological  Traosactions,  voL  5.  p.  318. 
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only  two  miles  north  of  the  Connecticut  line,  and  near  the  western 
line  of  the  town,  has  been  explored  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  60 
or  70  feet.  I  have  already  described  it  so  fully  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  add  only  a  few  remarks  respecting  its  geological  situation 
Vid  mineralogical  characters  and  associations.  It  is  most  decidedly 
a  bed  in  a  dark  colored  gneiss,  which  here  dips  from  60^^  to  70^  west, 
and  runs  N.  30<>  East,  and  S.  30"*  West  In  immediate  contact  with 
the  gneiss,  we  find  frequently  lame]lar  brownish  hornblende,  wUch 
is  also  disseminated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  gneiss. 

The  lustre  of  this  plumbago  is  highly  metallic.  Its  structure  is 
between  scaly  and  fine  granular.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  an 
obfious  approximation  to  distinct  crystals ;  though  mineralogists  are 
not  agreed  that  this  substance  has  ever  been  found  in  such  a  state. 
Judging,  however,  from  specimen  No.  1075  and  from  what  the  work- 
men told  me,  I  suspect  that  if  crystalized  'graphite  occurs  any  where, 
it  may  be  found  at  Sturbridge. 

There  is  another  variety  found  at  this  locality,  which  is  distinctly 
fibrous ;  the  fibres  being  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  On  examina- 
tion, these  fibres  are  found  to  be  composed  of  distinct  lamellae,  which 
are  sometimes  so  bent  as  to  give  the  mass  a  fibrous  appearance ; 
as  happens  in  certain  varieties  of  mica  slate :  but  more  commonly 
these  lamellae  actually  separate  longitudinally  into  very  narrow 
prisms,  like  prismatic  mica.  (No.  1074.) 

At  this  mine  I  noticed  phosphate  of  lime  in  small  quantity.  At  the 
most  southerly  excavation,  also,  I  noticed  hydrate  of  iron,  in  a  cross 
fissure  in  the  gneiss,  and  forming  with  the  ingredients  of  the  rock  a 
brecciated  mixture.  Vegetable  relics  are  sometimes  seen  enveloped 
in  the  mass.  Half  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting  house  in  north  Brook- 
field,  I  noticed  a  similar  breccia,  forming  a  bed  in  gneiss  a  foot  or  two 
in  thickness :  though  here  I  saw  no  vegetable  remains. 

In  both  these  cases,  I  think  we  must  regard  this  iron  ore  as  having 
been  infiltrated  into  cavities  in  the  gneiss,  at  a  recent  date;  and, 
therefore,  in  &ct,  as  an  alluvial  deposit ;  although  at  Brookfield  the 
iron  forms  a  distinct  bed  in  the  gneiss.  But  the  rock  contains  abund- 
ance of  decomposing  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  produces  bog  iron  of  exactly  the  same  aspect  as  that  above  de- 
scribed :  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  from  this  cause  a  cavity  in  the 
rock  that  was  originally  small,  might  have  been  much  enlarged ; 
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while  the- exfoliated  fragments  would  go  to  make  up  the  brecciated 
masa  above  described. 

After  what  I  have  said  under  gray  wacke  and  mica  slate,  in  respect 
to  the  origin  of  anthracite  and  plumbago,  it  will  be  repetitious  to  add 
any  thing  farther  on  this  subject  It  may  be  that  I  am  too  much  cap- 
tivated with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  principle,  which  refers 
every  variety  of  peat,  lignite,  bituminous  and  anasphaltic  coal,  and 
plumbago,  to  a  vegetable  origin.  But  at  present,  I  must  regard  that 
opinion  as  far  more  probable  than  any  other. 

It  will  be  well  for  observers  to  bear  in  mind  a  remark  of  Dr.  Davy 
relating  especially  to  the  gneiss  of  Ceylon.  "It  is  worthy  of  remark," 
says  he,  **  that  graphite  is  generally  found  in  company  with  gems. 
I  have  had  so  oflen  occasion  to  make  the  observation,  that  I  now 
never  see  the  former  without  supposing  the  presence  of  the  latter."* 

A  mineral  occurring  in  our  gneiss,  and  often  confounded  with 
graphite,  is  the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum.  I  have  noticed  this  in 
Brimfield  in  scales  ;  and  in  the  north  part  of  Shutesbury,  a  little  east 
of  Locke's  Pond,  it  has  been  found  in  hexagonal  plates  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

The  mineral  found  in  our  gneiss,  which  next  to  graphite  will 
excite  most  interest  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  the  native 
alum  mentioned  in  a  postscript  to  the  first  part  of  my  Report.  It 
is  there  stated  to  be  found  efflorescing  on  mica  slate ;  but  I  have  sat- 
isfied myself  that  it  is  that  schistose  ^variety  of  gneiss,  which  is  pass- 
ing into  mica  slate.  There  is  mixed  with  it  more  or  less  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  both  minerals  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of 
iron  pyrites,  and  probably  feldspar.  This  last  mineral  contains,  as 
is  well  known,  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassa;  and  I  can  imag- 
ine no  other  source  from  whence  this  essential  ingredient  of  alum 
should  be  obtained.  Nor  will  any  one  doubt,  who  has  seen  how 
thorough  is  often  the  decomposition  of  the  gneiss  that  contains  pyri- 
tes, that  this  potassa  might  be  separated.  I  am  not  aware  that  alum 
has  been  heretofore  found  in  gneiss :  but  since  this  rock  does  contain 
so  much  potassa,  and  if  it  can  thus  be  separated  from  the  feldspar,  why 
may  not  our  gneiss  prove  a  very  prolific  source  of  alum  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  any  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  it 
can  be  procured  in  much  quantity  from  the  rock  in  Leominster :  but 
recently  I  have  received  a  specimen  from  Barre,  and  it  occurs  also 
-»     «  »  .         I       -  —  I . . 

*  Geological  Ti  aiiJMtction,  vol.  5.  p.  323. 
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in  Ware.  And  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  any  part  of  the  gneiss 
range,  where  pyrites  is  decomposing,  will  produce  it  It  may  be 
hoped  that  a  fair  trial  will  erelong  be  made  to  obtain  this  sab- 
stance.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  effort  should  be 
made  on  a  large  scale,  without  consulting  some  practical  chemist 

The  Worcester  county  gneiss  ranges  contain  in  many  places,  an 
abundance  of  blood  red,  often  ruby  red,  and  translucent  garnets. 
OAen  they  are  extremely  minute  and  perfectly  crystalized ;  but  some- 
times, as  in  Brookfield,  they  are  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  crystal  is  very  imperfect.  At  length  it  becomes  perfect  py- 
rope.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  a  strip  of  gneiss,  (some- 
times approximating  to  mica  slate,)  extending  from  Norwich  in  Con- 
necticut, half  across,  and  probably  entirely  acro8s,Massachuset8s,  which 
abounds  in  this  mineral.  This  strip  passes  along  the  western  part  of 
Wales,  Brimfield,  Ware,  &c.  In  no  place,  however,  except  Brimfield, 
is  the  color  of  this  garnet  so  delicate  as  in  Norwich,  Ct  where  it  is 
found  in  mica  slate. 

The  foliated  masses  of  feldspar  in  the  porphyritic  gneiss  passing 
through  Brimfield,  Ware,  &c.  are  frequently  a  delicate  adularia.  In 
Southbridge,  in  a  decomposing  ledge  of  gneiss,  near  the  center  of  the 
place,  the  feldspar  is  of  a  delicate  green,  yet  almost  transparent ;  be- 
ing quite  elegant  when  polished.  (No.  1086.)  In  cavities  in  the 
gneiss  in  Boxborough,  I  found  distinct  yet  not  handsome  crystals  of  feld- 
spar.   The  same  occur  with  actynolite,  augite,  and  sphene,  in  Pelham. 

Common  schorl  is  frequently  seen  in  the  gneiss  of  Massachusetts, 
as  in  Athol,  Pelham,  and  New  Braintree.  In  the  latter  place,  the 
crystals  have  distinct  acuminations.  Often,  as  in  Athol  and  Pelham, 
epidote,  sometimes  in  crystals,  is  associated  with  the  schorl. 

In  the  New  Bedford  gneiss,  as  I  was  informed  by  T.  A.  Greene 
Esq.  epidote  occurs  along  with  the  red  oxide  of  titanium.  In  the 
gneiss  in  Pelham,  I  have  noticed  some  crystals  of  sphene  as  just 
mentioned.  But  the  sphene  which  I  lately  found  in  the  augitic  gneiss 
in  the  east  part  of  Lee,  is  finer  than  any  I  have  met  with  in  New  Eng- 
land. (No.  1091.)  The  crystals  are  very  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
variously  modified  at  their  extremities ;  resembling  those  represented 
on  Plate  XII,  figs.  47,  48,  and  49  of  Beudant's.  Mineralogy. 

It  has  already  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  minerals  in  the  gneiss  of  Worcester 
county.     In  Hubbardston,  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  this  ore  is 
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wrought  for  the  preparation  of  copperas.  In  the  gangue  of  the  ore 
occurs  a  mineral  which  exceedingly  resembles  peliom,  though  it  may 
be  blue  quartz.     It  deserves  &rther  examination. 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  met  with  in  small  disseminated 
masses  in  gneiss,  as  in  Athol  and  Shelbume. 

Arsenical  sulphuret  of  iron  is  said  to  occur  in  Leicester  in  gneiss. 

In  Pelham  we  meet  in  this  rock,  with  well  characterised  specimens 
of  anthophyllite. 

In  that  town,  abo,  is  a  great  abundance  of  finely  crystalized 
quartz.  Some  of  the  crystals  are  quite  delicate.  They  are  common- 
ly limpid,  though  sometimes  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  sometimes 
of  a  fine  topaz  yellow,  being  genuine  yellow  quartz.  Rarely  are  they 
amethystine.  Not  unirequently  large  cavities  are  drusy,  and  present 
fine  specimens.  The  crystals  vary  in  size,  from  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter to  the  fineness  of  a  sewing  needle.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  precise  situation  of  this  qutirtz  in  the  gneiss ;  since  it  is  seen  only^ 
in  loose  masses  scattered  over  several  acres:  Probably,  however,  it 
constitutes  a  vein.  I  observed  no  metallic  substance  in  it,  except  a 
little  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Associated  with  this  quartz  are  found  beautiful  specimens  of  ma- 
millary chalcedony,  (No.  1002.)  Rarely  it  is  of  a  milk  white 
color ;  but  commonly  of  a  delicate  blue.  Sometimes  it  may  be  seen 
investing  distinct  crystals  of  quartz,  thus  showing  its  origin  to  be 
watery  infiltration  beyond  all  question. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  steatite  and  serpentine  occur  in 
beds  in  our  gneiss.  In  Millbury,  a  variety  of  the  former  has  been 
found,  which  has  been  called  vermiculite,  on  account  of  its  singular 
property  of  shooting  forth  vermiform  masses,  when  exposed  to  heat ; 
thus  giving  to  the  specimens,  when  in  the  fire,  the  appearance  of 
worms  in  motion. 

I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  gray  copper  from  Brimfield ;  and  from 
the  geological  constitution  of  that  region,  I  infer  that  it  originated 
from  gneiss. 

In  Washington,  Ct.  the  gneiss  contains  mesotype  and  stilbite ;  and 
at  Bellows  Falls,  on  the  Vermont  shore,  a  radiated  mineral  of  the 
zeolite  family,  with  another  in  small  and  distinct  crystals,  which  I 
shall  describe  under  greenstone,  as  a  new  species,  by  the  name  of 
LincolnUe, 
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Theoretical  Considerations. 

Since  gneiss  is  composed  of  the  same  simple  minerals  as  granite, 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  hoth  must  have  had  a  similar  origin.  And 
especially  are  we  led  to  such  a  conclusion,  when  we  see  in  granitic 
gneiss  a  gradual  passage  from  the  one  rock  into  the  other.  That 
granite  has  resulted  from  heat,  instead  of  aqueous  deposition,  seems 
to  me  to  be  so  well  established,  that  the  opinion  that  imputes  to  it 
such  an  9rigin,  ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  hjrpothesis, 
but  as  legitimate  theory.  Thus  it  is  regarded  by  nearly  all  the 
ablest  geologist  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  proper  place  I  hope  to 
show  that  our  granite  presents  equally  strong  evidence  of  such  an 
origin  as  that  on  the  eastern  continent.  At  present  I  shall  assume 
that  theory  to  be  the  correct  one,  which  supposes  granite  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  melting  down  of  other  rocks ;  the  fused  mass  having 
cooled  so  slowly  as  to  present  a  confused  crystal ization.  It  is  at  least 
a  probable  supposition,  that  the  rock  out  of  which  it  was  produced, 
was  of  mechanical  origin,  and  consequently  stratified.  Now  if  the 
central  heat  was  not  sufficient  entirely  to  melt  this  stratified  rock,  yet 
it  would  be  powerfully  affected  a  considerable  distance  upward  from 
the  molten  mass.  The  first  in  immediate  contact  with  the  melted  por- 
tion, would  be  partially  fused,  and  hence  give  origin  to  granitic  gneiss. 
Another  portion  might  be  converted  in  porphyritic  gneiss;  an- 
other into  lamellar ;  another  into  schistose ;  &c.  All  the  lock  we 
may  suppose  so  near  the  fluid  granite,  and  so  long  in  contact  with  it, 
before  cooling,  that  a  crystalline  would  succeed  to  a  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  all  its  ingredients,  without  losing  the  stratified  dispo- 
sition. 

The  fecility  with  which  this  hypothesis  explains  the  graduation  of 
gneiss  into  granite,  and  the  crystalline  and  especially  the  porphyritic 
structure  of  the  gneiss,  is  the  principal  argument  in  its  support.  Such 
effects  we  know  might  have  resulted  from  heat :  but  they  could  not 
have  resulted  from  watery  solution. 

As  to  the  mechanical  rock  from  which  gneiss  was  produced,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  we  are  left  only  to  conjecture.  Most  probably 
it  was  a  coarse  micaceous  sandstone,  which  resulted  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  granite,  previously  existing.  When  hornblende  slate  al- 
ternates with  the  gneiss,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  formerly  clay 
slate  was  interstratified  with  the  sandstone :  and  where  there  is  an  in- 
terlamination  of  mica  slate  and  gneiss,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
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in  some  portions  of  the  sedimentary  rock,  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  the  production  of  feldspar  were  wanting.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  quartz  rock  associated  with  the  gneiss,  might  have  proceeded  from 
a  sandstone  composed  chiefly  of  siliceous  sand. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  granite,  and  perhaps  other 
primary  rocks,  must  have  existed  anterior  to  those  which  now  form 
the  crust  of  the  globe ;  and  from  the  detritus  of  which,  the  existing 
primary  rocks  were  produced;  being  subsequently  indurated  and 
crystalized  by  a  new  eruption  of  granite  and  other  unstratified  rocks. 
Thus  we  trace  a  number  of  successive  epochs  of  renewal  and  destruc- 
tion, before  the  earth  assumed  its  present  form :  and  now  we  see  the 
process  of  destruction  going  forward.  To  these  changes  the  mathe- 
matician who  first  developed  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  theory 
saw  no  marks  of  a  commencement,  —  no  prospect  of  an  end ;  and 
hence  he  has  been  supposed  to  defend  the  hypothesis  of  the  world's 
eternity,  and  to  exclude  a  Deity  from  its  creation  and  government. 
But  surely  his  own  theory  did  not  teach  him  that  the  earth  had  exist- 
ed in  more  than  two  states  anterior  to  the  present ;  viz.  the  state  that 
preceded  the  existence  of  our  present  primary  strata,  and  that  which 
included  these  only.  And  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
organic  remains,  as  the  subject  is  now  understood,  he  might  have 
known  that  there  is  no  proof  of  more  than  five  or  six  extinctions  of 
animals  and  plants  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  present  races;  and 
^  still  farther,  he  might  have  known  that  each  successive  creation  exhib- 
ited a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  animal  natures ;  thus  proving 
a  progressive  state  of  things ;  which  implies  a  commencement.  And 
the  whole  history  of  the  rock  strata  shows  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  globe,  pointing  us  back  to  an  original  begin- 
ning. Further,  had  this  philosopher  been  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  chemistry  of  nature  as  with  her  mathematics,  he  must  have 
known,  that  an  intensely  heated  globe  could  not  have  existed  eternally 
in  that  state ;  and  that  as  there  must  haie  been  a  period  when  it  began, 
so  there  will  be  a  period  when  it  will  cease  to  radiate  heat ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  fundamental  principle  of  his  theory  should  have  taught  him, 
that  probably  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  will  have  an  end.  In- 
deed if  I  understand  geology  aright,  so  far  from  teaching  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  it  proves  more  directly  than  any  other  science  can,  that  its 
revolutions  and  races  of  inhabitants  had  a  commencement,  and  that  it 
contains  within  itself  the  chemical  energies,  which  peed  only  to  be  set  at 
liberty  by  the  will  of  their  Creator,  to  accomplish  its  destruction.    Be- 
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cause  this  science  teaches  that  the  revolutions  of  nature  have  occu- 
pied immeDse  periods  of  time,  it  does  not,  therefore,  teach  that  they 
form  an  eternal  series.  It  only  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  Dei- 
ty ;  and  when  men  shall  cease  to  regard  geolcTgy  with  jealousy  and 
narrow-minded  prejudices,  they  will  find  that  it  opens  fields  of 
search  and  contemplation  as  wide  and  as  grand  as  astronomy  itself. 


UNSTBATIFISD  ROCKS. 

I  have  already  described  several  rocks,  (ex.  gr.  limestone,  serpen- 
tine, and  one  or  two  varieties  of  hornblende  slate,)  as  sometimes  strat- 
ified and  sometimes  unstratified.  But  the  roc^s  which  I  include  un- 
der the  present  division,  are  never  stratified  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term.  They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  divided  into  parallel  masses ; 
but  in  such  cases  this  peculiar  form  seems  to  result  from  that  kind  of 
crystalline  arrangement  called  the  concretionary  structure.  The 
question  so  long  agitated,  whether  these  rocks,  particularly  granite, 
are  stratified,  seems  at  last  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  in  the  negative. 
This  character,  therefore,  may  with  propriety  be  employed  to  desig- 
nate one  of  the  great  classes  of  rocks. 

Unstratified  rocks  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  any 
country.  In  Great  Britian  Macculloch  says  they  "do  not  cover  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  superficies  of  the  island.''  In  Massachusetts 
however,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  they  form  at  least  a  quarter  part 
of  the  surface.  • 

These  rocks  occur  in  three  modes:  1.  In  irregular  protruding 
masses,  intruded  in  almost  every  manner  among  the  stratified  rocks, 
and  enlarging  downwards  indefinitely :  2.  In  the  form  of  veins  of  va- 
rious sizes,  and  often  ramified :  3.  As  overlying  masses.  It  has 
been  stated,  also,  that  they  exist  interstratified  with  other  rocks :  But 
an  examination  of  all  such  cases  has  shown,  that  such  interlaminated 
masses  are  always  connected  with  an  unstratified  mass,  and  are  mere- 
ly veins,  which  for  a  time  coincide  in  direction  with  the  strata. 

One  cannot  examine  the  unstratified  rocks  with  attention,  without 
perceiving  that  their  mode  of  production  must  have  been  in  some 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  stratified  rocks.      Not  long  since 
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the  general  opinion  was,  that  they  originated  from  the  crystalization 
of  their  ingredients  dissolved  in  water.  At  this  day  the  belief  in 
their  igneous  origin  has  become  nearly  as  universal.  In  regard  to 
the  trap  rocks,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  almost  unanimous.  Why  there 
should  be  any  more  hesitation  in  assigning  a  similar  origin  to  gran- 
ite,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  imagine.  I  should  almost  as  soon 
deny  that  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  proceed  from  the  sun,  aAer 
admitting  that  the  six  other  colors  were  produced  by  that  luminary. 
I  am  constrained  thus  early  to  express  my  conviction  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  all  the  unstratified  rocks :  for  I  have  found  that  opinion  mar- 
velously  to  simplify  the  history  of  these  rocks ;  and  to  clear  up  may  dif- 
ficulties inexplicable  on  any  other  theory.  To  regard  these  rocks  as 
they  occur  in  the  primary  secondary  and  tertiary  classes,  as  independ- 
ent of  oiie  another,  and  of  the  same  age  of  the  formations  in  which  they 
occur,  and  thus  to  describe  them  as  primary,  transition,  secondary, 
«  &c.  produces  in  this  part  of  geology  a  perfect  chaos.  But  to  regard 
them  all  as  merely  varieties  of  the  same  melted  mixture,  whose  pe- 
culiarities resulted  from  the  modes  in  which  they  were  cooled,  and 
crystalized,  and  intruded  among  the  stratified  rocks,  does  certainly 
relieve  the  mind  of  a  host  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  render  the 
history  of  these  varieties  comparatively  easy,  whether  the  theory  be 
true  or  felse.  On  this  supposition  we  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find 
it  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  between  the  difierent  varie- 
ties, nor  to  find  them  all  united  in  the  same  mountain  mass. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  this  view  of  the  subject 
implies  that  all  the  unstratified  rocks  are  of  the  same  age.  For  in 
this  respect  there  is  evidence  of  nearly  as  great  diversity  as  exists 
among  the  stratified  rocks.  And  their  intrusion  among  the  stratified 
rocks  affords  an  important  clue  for  determining  their  relative  ages. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  intrusion  of  the  former  among  the 
strata  of  the  latter,  only  proves  that  the  unstratified  rock  was  formed 
posterior  to  the  stratified  one.  And  on  this  principle  it  has  been 
shown,  that  granite  has  been  protruded  even  since  the  deposition  of 
the  chalk :  while  basalt  has  cut  through  even  the  supercretaceous 
rocks ;  and  finally,  the  products  of  existing  volcanoes  overspread 
diluvium  and  alluvilim. 

So  well  satisfied  am  I  of  the  correctness  of  these  views  respecting 
the  unstratified  rocks,  that  I  have  been  strongly  tempted,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  MaccuHoch,  to  treat  of  all  those  that  occur  in 
Massachusetts  as  a  single  family ;   being  convinced  with  him,  that 
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*•  geological  philosophy  must  adopt  this  (proposal)  sooner  or  later.'* 
But  if  that  geologist  shrink  from  taking  the  lead  in  such  an  innova- 
tion, well  may  I.  The  members  of  the  unstratified  class  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  not  numerous ;  and  I  have  concluded  to  treat  of  Jhem  all 
under  four  divisions,  viz.  greenstone,  porphyry,  sienite,  and  granite. 

There  would  be  some  advantages  in  treating  of  these  Tocks  in  an 
ascending,  instead  of  a  descending  order :  that  is,  in  beginning  with 
granite,  taking  sienite  next,  porphyry  next,  and  greenstone  last 
For  this  is  the  order  in  which  in  general  they  seem  to  have  been  pro-' 
duced.  But  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to  secure  some  other  ad- 
vantages, I  shall  invert  this  order. 

A  few  words  may  be  needful  in  this  place,  in  respect  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  rocks  are  represented  on  the  nmp.  From  the  in- 
tricate manner  in  which  the  greenstone,  sienite,  and  granite  are  mixed 
together,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  found  it  impossible  to  give  them 
precisely  their  true  relative  space  in  the  delineation.  I  therefore  col*' 
ored  the  whole  space  occupied  by  them  all,  as  granite ;  and  then, 
having  observed  that  as  a  general  fact  the  greenstone  was  first  met 
with,  on  lines  radiating  from  Boston,  then  porphyry  and  sienite,  and 
lastly  granite,  I  represented  these  several  rocks  as  occupying  spaces 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  concentric  bands.  Wherever  I  observed  these 
rocks  intermingled,  however,  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  their 
mixture  by  scattering  dots  and  crosses  somewhat  promiscuously  in  the 
region.  This  method  of  course  can  give  only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  these  rocks  are  scarcely 
ever  so  confusedly  mixed  together  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  in  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State  that  such  a  course  has 
been  adopted.  The  porphyry  forms  only  two  ranges,  which  are  dis- 
tinct ;  the  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  Boston, 
except  that  a  narrow  strip  of  compact  feldspar,  —  the  base  of  por- 
phyry, —  is  marked  in  the  northern  part  of  Essex  county.  Por- 
phyry, however,  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  sienite :  but  the 
change  commonly  takes  place  in  a  vertical  and  not  in  a  horizontal 
direction. 

15.       GREENSTONE. 

The  most  approved  definition  of  this  rock  makes  it  to  consist  of 
hornblende  with  compact  and  common  feldspar :  some  add  clinkstone, 
also ;  but  as  this  substance  does  not  occur  in  this  part  of  our  country, 
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it  is  of  no  importance  in  the  present  instance,  whether  it  be  added  or 
not.  A  mixture  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  the  former  in  much  the 
largest  proportion,  and  both  of  the  minerals  exhibiting  but  little  of  a 
crystalline  structure,, constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  trap  rocks  of 
Massachusetts.  Other  varieties  do,  indeed,  occur,  composed  of 
different  ingredients :  but  as  these  are  found  in  such  small  quantity, 
and  are  obviously  accidental  varieties,  I  have  thought  it  most  judi- 
cious to  describe  them  all  under  the  term  greenstone.  Such  a  liberty 
*I  have  frequently  taken  in  the  case  of  the  stratified  rocks :  and  I 
think  it  still  less  objectionable  in  the  case  of  the  unstratified ;  because 
there  is  much  more  diversity  of  opinion  among  geologists '  as  to  the 
ingredients  that  compose  the  latter.  These  ingredients  are  often  so 
little  crystalline,  as  to  be  exceedingly  obscure  in  their  characters ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  such  diversity  exists  even  in  the 
statements  of  the  ablest  writers.  Especially  this  is  not  surpris* 
.  ing,  when  we  recollect,  that  until  recently,  it  was  thought  essen- 
tial to  a  good  description  of  these  rocks,  that  the  observer  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  they  belonged  either  to  the  primitive,  transition,  or 
secondary  class  of  the  stratified  rocks.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  ob- 
liged to  stretch  the  stratified  rocks  upon  this  Procrustean  bed,  al- 
though here  these  artificial  divisions  had  some  appearance  of  natu- 
ralness :  but  in  the  unstratified  rocks,  no  facts  could  be  found  on 
which  to  base  such  an  arrangement ;  and,  therefore,  imagination 
must  supply  the  necessary  characters.  The  consequence  was,  that 
minute  and  ever  varying  mineralogical  characters  in  the  trap  rocks 
were  studied  with  scrupulous  exactness;  while  their  geological  posi- 
tion and  chemical  and  mechanical  influence  on  other  rocks,  were 
scarcely  noticed. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

1.  Hornblende  and  Feldspar :  the  mixture  more  or  less  granular.^ 
Commonly  the  ingredients  are  so  fine  that  they  are  with  some  diffi- 
culty discerned  by  the  naked  eye.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
always  whether  the  feldspar  is  compact  or  foliated.  Frequently  I 
believe,  however,  that  both  varieties  will  be  found,  and  that  often  in 
the  same  specimen.  The  crystalline  structure  of  the  hornblende  is 
usually  very  indistinct.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  however, 
whete  this  rock  is  associated  with  sienite,  the  two  ingredients  are  of- 
ten very  distinct,  and  the  texture  crystalline.  A  variety  occurs  on 
Mount  Holyoke  and  in  West  Springfield,  in  which  the  ingredients 
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are  very  coarse,  and  the  feldspar,  which  is  foliated,  is  of  so  dark  a 
color  as  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  the  l^omblende.  (Nos. 
1127,  1128.)  The  feldspar  is  arranged  in  stripes,  like  a  ribbon,  as 
in  the  sienite  near  Boston. 

The  compound  that  has  now  been  described,  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  greenstone  dikes,  ridges,  and  hummocks,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. (Nos.  1106  to  1135.)  The  same  compound  occurs  also 
in  other  forms ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

2.  Columnar.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  only  in* 
form :  for  its  composition  is  almost  uniformly  the  same.  Nearly  •  all 
the  greenstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  exhibits  more  or  less 
of  a  conattu  at  a  columnar  structure,  except  the  tufaceous  variety. 
Yet  it  is  the  finely  granular  variety,  that  exhibits  the  most  perfect 
forms.  A  similar  conatus  appears  in  some  of  the  beds  of  green- 
stone in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  especially  in  Charlestown :  bat 
these  columnar  masses  are  -so  imperfect,  compared  with  some  of 
those  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  that  1  shall  limit  my  remarks  en- 
tirely to  the  greenstone  occurring  in  that  valley:  and  as  it  is  more, 
convenient,  I  shall  in  this  place  give  the  topography  of  the  variety 
under  consideration. 

Nearly  all  the  ridges  of  greenstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, (for  a  reason  that  will  appear  in  the  sequel,)  present  on  their 
western  sides,  a  nearly  perpendicular  face.  Usually,  however,  the 
angular  fragments  that  have  fallen  from  these  precipices,  have  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  so  as  to  form  a  steep  talus,  reaching  half  or 
two  thirds  the  distance  to  the  summit ;  and  sometimes  entirely  to  the 
top.  Where  the  rock  appears  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways more  or  less  columnar ;  sometimes  as  much  as  30  or  40  feet  in 
height.  In  some  cases  one  set  of  columns  is  separated  from  another 
set,  above  or  below,  by  a  stratum  or  mass  of  trap  tufi! 

There  are,  however,  only  a  few  places  where  these  colunms  are 
very  perfect.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  greenstone  ridge  that  forms 
the  eastern  part  of  Deerfield  mountain,  in  several  places,  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  village,  they  exhibit  great  regularity.  Usually  their 
diameter  here,  —  and  the  same  remark,  will  apply  to  every  other  lo- 
cality, —  is  between  two  and  three  feet ;  rarely  as  small  as  one  foot ; 
and  the  number  of  their  sides  between  four  and  six.  They  are  some- 
times distinctly  articulated ;  the  joints  varying  from  one  to  three  or 
four  feet  in  height.  The  articulations  are  usually  curved,  at  their  ends 
presenting  frequently  a  convexity  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  concavity  on 
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the  lower.  The  breadth  of  the  sides  is  considerably  unequal ;  and 
with  this  exception,  perhaps,  these  columns  might  compare  in  reg- 
ularity with  those  of  basalt  from  Ireland. 

I  have  already  given  a  general  description,  in  the  second  part  of 
my  Report,  of  an  exhibition  of  greenstone  columns  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  Holyoke,  in  the  western  hce  of  the  hilL  At 
that  place  we  see  but  little  of  articulation  :  but  a  most  remarkable 
disintegration,  or  rather  exfoliation,  is  there  constantly  going  for- 
•ward ;  as  the  immense  number  of  fragments  at  the  base  of  the  cliff* 
testifies.  The  pieces  that  split  or  scale  off,  are  of  almost  every  shape ; 
but  they  are  commonly  rather  thin,  sometimes  in  curved  laminae  an 
inch  or  two  thick.  When  the  lower  part  of  a  column  begins  thus  to 
scale  off,  the  fissures  take  such  a  direction  as  to  leave  the  under  side 
of  the  column,  still  projecting  from  the  precipice,  in  the  form  of  a 
hemisphere,  or  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  paraboloid ;  and  not 
unfrequently  of  a  lenticular  form.  And  in  one  spot  at  least,  the 
upper  portion  of  two  or  three  rows  of  columns  is  suspended 
oveir  the  head  of  the  observer,  appearing  like  numerous  iron  kettles, 
not  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  hanging  from  the  rock.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  natural  objects  that  I  have  ever 
met  with ;  nor  can  one  feel  at  perfect  ease  beneath  such  a  piazza, 
when  he  sees  by  how  feeble  a  hold  these  masses  of  immense  weight 
are  sustained ;  and  how  instantly  one  of  them  falling  would  grind 
him  to  powder.  x 

I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide,  whether  the  exfoliation  which  is 
exhibited  at  this  spot,  takes  place  according  to  an  original  structure 
of  the  rock,  or  is  produced  by  the  natural  action  of  the  disintegra- 
ting  agents ;  such  as  air,  moisture,  heat,  and  cold,  upon  rocks  of  a 
peculiar  form.  I  can  hardly  admit  the  latter  supposition  ;  when,  on 
breaking  the  fragments,  they  are  found,  except  for  a  mere  line  at  the 
sur&ce,  to  be  so  entirely  unchanged.  Yet  this  curved  form  of  exfo- 
liation is  not  the  only  one  exhibited  on  this  greenstone  range.  More 
frequently  the  columns  split  longitudinally,  into  somewhat  irregular 
pieces,  from  one  to  six  or  more  inches  in  diameter.  All  along  the 
western  side  of  Mount  Tom,  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  seen ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  this  sort,  accumulated  at  the  base  of 
this  mountain,  is  immense.  Sometimes  these  fragments  are  very 
regular  in  their  forms ;  producing  prisms  of  three,  four,  ^v^^  ^, 
sides,  and  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  (Nos.  1 136,  1 137,  1 138.) 
Again,  as  at  Titan's  Pier,  described  in  the  second  part  of  my  Report, 
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concaye  layers  of  the  rock  (No.  1139)  cleave  off  from  the  upper 
extremity.  A  joint  of  this  description  Avill  sometimes  contain  seye- 
ral  quarts  of  water ;  and  I  have  seen  one  of  them  standing  hy  a  far- 
mer's well,  which  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  wash-bowl  1  Upon 
the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  form  of  these  exfoliations  de- 
pends upon  original  structure,  which  the  disintegrating  agents  above 
mentioned  reveal,  but  do  not  create. 

I  &now  of  no  spot  where  so  good  a  view  of  the  ends  of  these 
greeqstone  columns  can  be  obtained,  as  at  Titan's  Pier  above  men- 
tioned. They  are  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  west  side  of 
the  ridge,  where  it  passes  under  the  river :  and  at  low  water,  we  can 
see  the  ends  of  the  columns  forming  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  following  sketch  represents  above  twenty 
of  these  columns,  as  they  present  themselves  at  low  water,  and  close 
to  the  water,  at  the  spot  just  mentioned.  The  sides  were  not  meas- 
ured except  by  the  eye,  and  I  am  confident  that  there  is  quite  as 
much,  probably  more  regularity  in  the  columns  themselves,  than  in 
the  drawing.  The  sides,  it  will  be  seen,  vary  from  four  to  six.  The 
upper  ends  of  these  columns  are  considerably  convex :  whereas  only 
one  rod  farther  from  the  water,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  decid- 
edly concave.  And  although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  first  case  the 
form  might  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  river,  yet  from  all 
that  I  have  seen,  I  much  doubt  whether  the  upper  or  lower  end  is 
uniformly  convex  or  concave. 

Both  at  Deerfield  and  at  Holyoke,  one  sometimes  meets  with  co- 
lumns that  are  considerably  curved.  In  general  they  are  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  but  lean  from  10°  to  30°  towards  the  east. 
Hence  they  stand  about  perpendicular  to  the  strata  of  sandstone  be- 
neath. 


'\ 
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Ends  of  Greenstone  Colanms  at  Titan^  Pier. 
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The  two  varieties  that  have  now  been  described,  comprehend  the 
greater  part  of  the  grunstein  of  Werner,  the  diorite  of  Hauy,  and 
the  diabase  of  Al.  Brongniart.  These  writers,  however,  mention 
only  compact  feldspar  as  an  ingredient :  but  Dr.  Macculloch  very 
properly  adds  common  feldspar. 

3.  Compact.  In  this  variety,  which  is  almost  entirely  homogene- 
ous and  finely  granular  in  its  texture,  the  different  ingredients  can- 
not be  distinguished.  In  some  cases  it  is  probably  only  indurated 
clay,  or  wacke,  with  some  dark  coloring  matter:  in  other  cases,  it 
may  be  hornblende  and  feldspar,  completely  melted  together.  The 
aspect  of  the  rock  approaches  closely  to  some  varieties  of  basalt ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  trap  rock  in  this  part  of  America* 
which  was  produced  at  the  same  epoch,  or  is  composed  of  precisely 
the  same  mixture,  as  the  European  basalt.  The  variety  under  con- 
sideration occurs  generally  in  the  form  of  veins ;  as  at  Nahant,  dtc. 
(Nos.  1140  to  1143.) 

4.  Chiefly  Greenish  Compact  Feldspar  f  This  is  a  beautiful  rock ; 
but  its  characters  are  very  obscure.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  described 
under  porphyry :  but  its  great  resemblance  to  the  traps,  has  led  me 
to  place  it  here.  It  occurs  in  Essex  county  along  with  sienite,  com* 
mon  greenstone,  &c.  (Nos.  1144  to  1147.) 

6.  Indurated  Clay.  This  variety  is  of  limited  extent;  occurring 
only  at  the  junction  of  greenstone  and  shale ;  as  at  Titan's  Pier.  In 
aspect  it  approaches  to  hornstone ;  being  of  a  light  gray  color.  In 
the  same  mass  with  this  rock,  we  usually  find  angular  pieces  of  com- 
pact trap :  so  that  in  fact,  it  might  have  been  described  under  trap 
tufa.  (Nos.  1148  to  1150.) 

6.  Hornblende,  Augite  f  and  Feldspar.  The  hornblende  in  this 
compound  is  in  cryRtalline  fragments;  and  the  mineral  which  I  sus- 
pect to  be  augite,  is  of  a  greenish  aspect,  but  scarcely  crystalline. 
The  feldspar  is  sometimes  foliated  and  in  small  quantity.  It  occurs 
only  at  Nahant,  a  little  distance  northwest  of  the  Hoteh  and  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  relation  to  it,  is  its  apparent  regular  strat- 
ification. This  is  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of  in  Massachusetts 
where  a  trap  rock  exhibits  those  parallel  divisions.  I  do  not,  howev* 
er,  regard  them  as  real  strata,  for  reasons  that  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned.      (No.   1152  to  1155.) 

I  should  not  have  noticed  the  above  as  a  distinct  variety,  had  not 
its  peculiar  aspect  excited  the  suspicion  that  it  might  be  a  dolerite  of 
the  geologists  of  continental  Europe.     I  do  not  feel  satisfied  what  is 
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its  real  composition :  and  I  have  even  had  a  suspicion  whethef  it  may 
not  be  the  hypertikene  rock  of  MaccullocL 

7.  P^Tfhyritic,  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  compontioA 
of  the  rocks  included  under  this  term.  Their  characters  and  siluatiim 
deserve  a  particular  notice,  since  they  are  frequently  useful  for  orna- 
mental purposes.      (1156  to  1164.) 

On  Cape  Ann  a  variety  occurs,  which  resembles  the  black  porphy- 
ry of  the  ancients,  and  appears  to  be  the  trap  porpkjfty  of  Werner^ 
and  the  melaphyre  of  Al.  Brongniart  I  should  describe  it  as  having 
a  base  of  common  greenstone,  with  large  imbedded  crystals  of  green* 
ish  foliated  feldspar.  Sometimes  these  crystals  are  more  than  an  inch, 
in  diameter.  It  occurs  at  Sandy  Bay,  near  the  village,  in  veins  in 
aienite.  A  similar  rock  is  found  in  veins  at  Marblehead,  according 
to  the  Messrs.  Danas ;  also  in  rolled  masses  in  Dorchester,  Brook* 
line,  and  Roxbury.  I  have  noticed  the  same  rock  in  rolled  pieces  in 
Easton,  except  that  the  feldspathic  crystals  are  white.  (Nos.  I  I56t 
1157.) 

In  Ipswich,  west  part,  I  found  a  rolled  mass  which  appears  to  be  a 
greenstone  with  numerous  foliated  masses  of  a  shining  black  color* 
which  I  at  first  suspected  to  be  feldspar :  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
are  Karinthin.     (No.  1159.) 

A  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  or  upper  side  of  the  greenstone 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  is  very  different  in  its  composition  from  the 
principal  part  of  the  ridges.  The  basis  of  the  rock  is  wacke-like; 
and  some  of  it  is  amygdaloidal,  and  some  of  it  porphyritic.  The  &h 
liated  masses  of  feldspar,  however,  are  so  small  and  so  numeroos, 
that  I  doubt  whether  it  might  not  with  quite  as  much  propriety  be 
reckoned  as  common  trap.  I  doubt  whether  it  contains  any  horn- 
blende.    Its  general  color  is  gray.     (Nos.  1163,  1164.) 

Occasionally  we  meet  among  the  greenstone  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  with  other  varieties  that  are  more  or  less  porphyritic.  No. 
1161,  from  Deerfield  has  a  compact  homogenous  base,  nearly  of  the 
color  of  brick,  with  a  few  small  imbedded  crystals  of  feldspar.  It  is 
found  in  the  same  mass  with  common  greenstone ;  but  seems  to  have 
been  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat.  No.  1160,  from  Turner's 
Fails,  has  a  variegated  base,  whose,  nature  is  not  obvious,  with  crys- 
tals of  feldspar. 

8.  Amygdaloidal,  This  structure,  like  the  porphyritic,  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  greenstone  that  have  been  described.  The 
following  are  the  most  common  of  our  amygdaloids.  (Nos.  1166 
to  1175.) 
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With  a  base  of  hornblende  and  feldspar:  the  first  variety  of  green- 
stone above  described.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  this  amygdaloid 
very  regularly  columnar :  still  it  very  frequently  exhibits  a  columnar 
tendency.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  cavities  often  run  lengtb- 
vnse  of  the  column,  and  are  parallel  to  one  another ;  so  that  the  rock 
resembles  a  block  of  wood,  which  worms  have  bored  through  repeat- 
edly in  a  logitudinal  direction.  I  have  observed  some  of  these  cavi- 
ties a  foot  or  two  in  length.  (No.  1166.)  On  account  of  the  com- 
pactness of  this  rock,  these  cavities  are  usually  filled  with  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  calcareous  spar,  chalcedony,  quartz,  chabasiot  Lin- 
colnite,  &c.  The  best  spot  that  I  know  of  for  obtaining  specimens  of 
this  rock,  is  one  mile  directly  east  of  the  academy  in  Deerfield. 

In  the  same  ledge,  as  well  as  in  other  ledges,  the  amygdaloid 
abounds  in  spherical  or  spheroidal  cavities,  filled  with  quarts  or  cal- 
careous spar. 

What  particular  causes  produced  these  different  forms  in  the  cai^- 
ties,  it  may  not  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  be  possible  satisfiMS 
torily  to  ascertain.  That  they  were  all  produced  by  an  elastic  fluid, 
while  yet  the  rock  was  in  a  plastic  state,  seems  now  generally  admit- 
ted. Must  not  the  different  forms  which  they  have  assumed^  be  im- 
puted to  inequality  of  pressure  ?  And  yet  the  air  vescicles  in  a  man 
of  ice  exhibit  the  same  variety  of  shapes,  some  of  them  being  cylin- 
drical, some  spheroidal,  and  some  spherical :  nor  can  we  in  this  ease 
impute  their  form  to  inequality  of  pressure.  But  whatever  the  cause 
be,  as  in  both  instances  the  efiect  results  firom  refrigeration,  may  it  ndt 
be  the  same  ? 

The  most  usual  amygdaloid  in  the  Connecticut  valley  has  a  base 
which  appears  to  be  wacka  It  occupies,  as  already  remarked^  the 
easterly  part  of  the  ridges  wherever  I  have  examined  them.  For 
the  most  part,  it  is  liable  to  partial  decomposition  to  a  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  the  imbedded  minerals  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. When  they  still  remain,  calcareous  spar  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Not  unfrequently,  however,  foliated  chlorite  occupies  most  of 
the  cavities ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  Turner's  Falls,  they  are  filled  with 
chlorophoeite.  Qreen  earthy  or  earthy  chlorite,  is  still  more  frequoit- 
ly  present.  Sometimes  the  base  is  of  a  reddish  hue ;  but  commonly 
of  an  earthy  gray.  In  such  cases  the  rock  exceedingly  tesemUetf  a 
toad  in  appearance,  and  is  probably  similar  to^  if  not  identical  with  tfte 
toedstone  of  some  of  the  English  geolofista.    Wbea  the  cavities  aie 
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empty,  the  rock  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  some  recent  lavas. 
(No6.  1170  to  1174.) 

All  these  varieties  with  a  wacke-like  base,  exhale  a  strong  argilla- 
ceous odour  when  breathed  upon. 

The  greenstone  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  rarely  amygda* 
loidaL 

9.  Concreted,  The  argillaceous  substance  above  described,  as  form- 
ing the  base  of  certain  amygdaloids,  sometimes  contains  numerous 
distinct  concretions  of  the  same  substance,  apparently  more  indurated. 
They  are  generally  spheroidal ;  and  the  concentric  crusts  not  more 
than  a  line  in  thickness.  Sometimes  I  have  observed  the  central  nu- 
cleus to  consist  pf  a  rounded  mass  of  amygdaloid  enveloped  by  coats 
of  indurated  clay  or  wacke.  The  diameter  of  these  concretions  is 
sometimes  six  or  eight  inches:  but  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three. 
They  sometimes  occur  imbedded  in  the  next  variety  to  be  described. 
Their  most  abundant  localities,  which  I  have  noticed  in  Massachu- 
setts, is  in  Deerfield,  east  of  the  village,  and^n  Mount  Holyoke,  near 
the  road  from  Amherst  to  Granby.    (Nos.  1 176,  1 177.) 

10.  Tufaceous,  This  embraces  9II  those  rocks  that  are  composed 
of  fragments  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  greenstone  that  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  whether  these  fragments  are  angular  or  rounded ;  united  by 
"  trap  sand,"  or  the  same  materials  in  a  comminuted  state.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  rock  consists  of  angular  fragments  of  greenstone,  cemenjt- 
ed  by  calcareous  spar.  In  thi?  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  spar  was  intro- 
duced by  watery  infiltration,  after  the  fragments  had  been  piled  togeth- 
er. In  other  cases,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  fragments  have  been 
melted  together :  for  we  distinguish  the  different  materials  of  which 
they  consist,  only  by  the  diflferent  colors ;  it  being  no  easier  to  sepa- 
rate the  rock  along  the  line  where  the  fragments  unite,  than  in  any 
other  direction :  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  unite  fragments 
so  firmly  except  by  fusion.    (Nos.  1 178  to  1 186.) 

J  Topography  of  the  Greenstone. 

The  parts  of  the  State  in  which  gretostone  occurs  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  noticed  on  a  map,  are  only  two.  In  the  eastern  and 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  extensive 
ranges.  As  we  pass  beyond  the  gray  wacke  and  argillaceous  slate 
that  encircle  Boston  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  we  usually  find 
greenstone  to  be  the  predominant  rock.  Even  on  the  south,  iiL  Mil- 
ton, &c.  where  porphyry  is  represented  on  the  map  as  succeeding  to 
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the  gray  wacke  and  clay  slate,  we  uaually  meet  with  nanow  masaea 
of  greenetone,  probably  in  some  cases  interposed  among  the  layers 
of  slate.  Od  the  north  of  Boston,  in  the  slate  of  Charlestown  partic- 
ularly, such  masses  or  beds  of  greenstone  are  common ;  and  some  of 
them  30  large  that  1  have  noted  two  of  them  on  the  map.  In  this 
slate  also,  as  well  as  in  the  gray  wacke  in  other  places,  (as  at  Roxbu- 
ly,)  the  greenstone  is  found  in  veins.  At  Nahant  they  are  sometimes 
forty  feet  thick,  in  argillaceous  slate  and  sienite. 

U  we  proceed  from  Boston,  atter  striking  the  deposit  of  greenstone 
above  named,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  is  passing  into  sienite,  and 
miied  with  sienite  in  almost  every  conceivable  mode.  In  one  place 
the  greenstone  seems  to  form  a  distinct  vein  in  the  sienite,  the  two 
rocks  being  well  defined  at  their  line  of  junction.  In  another  plac^ 
the  sienite  seems  to  form  veins  in  the  greenstone ;  although  in  such 
cases  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  which  rock  should  have  the 
posteriority :  But  from  the  general  fact,  which  I  think  obvious  in  this 
region,  that  the  greenstone  has  been  produced  subsequently  to  the 
sienite,  I  think  we  should  be  cautious  in  reversing  this  order  without 
good  evidence.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  meet  with  a  reddish 
sienite  containing  numerous  and  sometimes  large  angular  and  round- 
ed fragments  of  greenstone,  1  give  a  rough  sketch  below,  of  one  of 
these  cases,  which  I  observed  in  Marblebead,  a  little  west  of  the  town. 
In  this  case  the  base  of  the  rock  is  rather  a  red  granite  than  sienite, 
being  entirely  destitute  of  hornblende. 

Granite  and  Greemtane:  Marbleha&d. 


A 
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Instances  similar  to  this  are  to  be  seen  every  where  irt  the  region 
under  consideration.  And  they  certainly  appear  as  if  the  greenstone 
had  been  partially  molted  down  in  the  granite ;  though  the  heat  was 
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not  great  enough  to  complete  the  fusion.  Or  rather,  may  it  not  be 
probable,  that  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  rock  out  of  which  these  on- 
stratified  ones  were  produced,  gave  rise  to  the  granite ;  while  those 
portions  that  were  not  so  entirely  fused  as  to  admit  of  entirely  new 
and  perfect  combinations  and  crystalizations,  might  have  formed  ifanae 
portions  of  the  rock  which  I  call  greenstone,  although  some  of  it 
might  as  well  perhaps  be  denominated  sienite.  I  am  aware  that  il  is 
not  yet  well  ascertained,  how  the  same  materials  should  at  one  time 
have  produced  granite,  at  another  sienite,  at  another  porphyry,  and  at 
another  greenstone.  But  some  other  fiicts  which  I  have  noticed  on 
this  subject,  and  which  will  be  detailed  in  speaking  of  granite,  render 
it  somewhat  probable  that  the  more  or  less  perfect  fusion  of  the  mate- 
rials may  have  been  the  principal  cause.  According  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, we  might  explain  how  it  happens  that  greenstone  and  sienite  for 
the  most  part,  were  produced  since  the  formation  of  granite.  For  ge- 
ology furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth  has  been  gradually  sinking,  since  the  commencement  of 
these  processes.  And  then  agaiu,  the  later  any  rock  was  erupted  the 
less  chance  it  has  had  for  undergoing  a  second  fusion,  which,  it  may 
be,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  it  into  some  older  variety  of  rock. 
However,  1  will  not  dwell  upon  a  suggestion  that  is  so  very  hypo- 
thetical. 

As  we  proceed  farther  from  Boston,  the  sienite  increases  and  the 
greenstone  decreases  in  quantity,  and  we  begin  to  find  granite  desti- 
tute of  hornblende,  which  at  length  often  becomes  extremely  coarse ; 
as  in  Billerica,  Andover,  &c.  The  greenstone,  however,  occasional- 
ly appears  associated  with  the  perfect  granite,  as  with  the  sienite ; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  where  the  passage  from  the 
greenstone  to  the  grauite  is  gradual,  as  is  the  case  between  green- 
stone and  sienite*  Generally  the  greenstone  forms  veins  in  the  gran- 
ite. I  have  sometimes  traced  them  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  wide 
for  several  rods,  (as  in  Weymouth,)  retaining  their  direction  and 
vndth  with  almost  mathematical  exactness.  « 

In  the  manner  that  has  now  been  described,  is  the  greenstone  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  intermingled  with  its  unstratified  associ- 
ates, as  the  youngest  member  of  the  group.  To  mark  out  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  this  rdck  in  that  section,  would  require  immense  labor, 
both  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  diluvium  that .  overlies  the 
rocks,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  in  all  cases  between  green- 
stone and  sienite.     Nor,  if  it  be  correct  that  all  these  unstratified  rocks 
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are  mere  Tarieties  of  the  same  fiunily,  would  rach  a  demarcation  be 
of  any  great  use?  although  I  could  wish  to  see  it  done ;  since  in  that 
way  many  fieicts  jnight  be  brought  to  light,  important  to  geology. 

Rarely  does  the  greenstone  under  consideration  form  ridges  or  ele- 
vations of  any  considerable  height.  In  Weston,  Waltham,  Lincoln, 
Lexington,  and  West  Cambridge,  this  formation  attains  its  greatest 
eleration ;  which  is  never  as  much  as  500  feet  above  the  ocean. 

The  greater  part  of  the  greenstone  under  consideration  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  compact,  and  the  ingredients  are  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished. When  passing  to  sienite,  however,  they  become  coarse 
and  highly  crystalline.  Very  frequently  the  rock  has  a  greenish  as- 
pect, from  a  quantity  of  epidote  which  is  disseminated  in  it,  or  forms 
narrow  veins,  or  a  coating  upon  the  surface.  It  is  not  common,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  associated  with  the  gray  wacke,  to  see  it  exhibit  that 
brown  dirty  aspect  so  common  in  the  trap  rocks  of  posterior  date. 

Occasionally  we  find  examples  of  a  slaty  structure  in  this  green- 
stone. And  it  must  be  regarded  as  really  a  slaty  structure,  not  the 
result  of  a  concretionary  deposition.*  Fpr  the  slate  generally  ap- 
pears to  be  genuine  hornblende  slate,  sometimes  rather  less  crystal- 
line, however,  than  that  rock  generally  is.  I  recollect  at  this  mo- 
ment but  three  places  where  this  slaty  greenstone  was  observed :  vis. 
in  Lincoln,  on  the  turnpike  between  Andover  and  Boston  in  Stone- 
ham,  and  near  the  line'between  Reading  and  Wilmington.  In  a  the- 
oretical point  of  view  this  fact  seems  to  me  important ;  and  I  shall 
recur  to  it  in  the  sequel.  ^ 

Variety  No.  4,  that  has  been  described  above,  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  sienite,  a  mile  or  two  north  of  Byfield  Academy.  Near  the 
academy  we  find  red  compact  feldspar :  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  is 
at  all  connected  with  the  greenstone.  On  the  north  side  of  Merrimack 
river,  in  Salisbury,  opposite  Newburyport,  this  same  variety  of  rock 
occurs  in  juxtaposition  with  sienite.  Its  aspect  not  a  little  resembles 
the  varioloid  wacke  in  Saugus ;  and  I  am  not  without  strong  suspi- 
cions that  it  may  be  the  same  rock  highly  indurated.  And  it  strength- 
ens this  suspicion  to  find  that  sometimes  in  Newbury  it  exhibits  a  va- 
rioloid structure. 

The  map  exhibits  the  most  northerly  of  the  greenstone  ranges  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  though  in  Ver- 


*  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  however,  regmrds  the  slaty  siniciure  as  a  variety  of  the  con- 
cretionary. 
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mont  and  New  Hampshire  in  this  valley,  greenstone  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  argillaceous  and  mica  slate :  but  probably  this  is  a  vari- 
ety of  hornblende  slate.  The  greenstone  which  I  am  now  describing, 
is  associated  with  the  new  red  sandstone:  and  ridges  of  it  may  be  seen 
extending  almost  uninterruptedly  from  New  Haven,  Ct  to  the  north 
line  of  Massachusetts.  The  principal  ridge  commences  with  West 
Rock,  at  New  Haven,  and  extends  from  thence,  almost  in  a  right  line, 
to  Mount  Tom  in  Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut  several  other  ridges 
and  hummocks  of  this  rock  exist  to  the  east  of  this  principal  one ; 
as  may  be  seen  on  a  geological  map  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  which 
I  prepared  for  the  6th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  principal  greenstone  ridge  above  noticed,  crosses  the  Connec- 
ticut river  between  Holyoke  and  Tom,  and  curving  towards  the  east, 
terminates  in  the  north-west  part  of  Belchertown.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  Mount  Toby,  however,  we  meet  with  another  much 
more  diminutive  ridge,  or  dike  of  this  rock,  which  almost  coincides 
in  direction  with  the  meridian  through  Sunderland,  and  cross- 
ing Connecticut  river  near  the  north  line  of  that  town,  rises  in 
Deerfield  to  a  much  greater  altitude,  forming  the  eastern  half  of  that 
range  of  hills  which  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  that  town  and  Green- 
field. In  Deerfield  the  eastern  side  of  the  greenstone  is  very  gentle 
in  its  slope,  and  precipitous  on  its  west  side.  But  in  Greenfield,  al- 
though the  western  side  continues  to  present  a  mural  face,  its  eastern 
side  also  is  very  steep ;  being  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. This  ridge  terminates  at  Turner's  Falls  in  Greenfield.  Anoth- 
er parallel  ridge  commences  at  the  same  place,  only  a  few  rods  distant 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  river,  (Fall  river,)  in  Gill,  and  ex- 
tends more  than  a  mile  towards  the  center  of  that  town.  Beyond  the 
extremity  of  this  ridge,  I  have  not  found  any  greenstone  except  that 
which  I  have  described  as  a  member  of  the  hornblende  slate  forma- 
tion.  A  deposit  of  this,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  commences,  in 
the  north  part  of  Gill,  only  three  or  four  miles  north  of  the  point 
where  the  greenstone  already  described  terminates. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  rock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Much  of  the  latter  is  of  a  dark  color,  or  when  examined  near- 
er, of  a  green  aspect,  from  the  presence  of  epidote.  But  the  former 
almost  universally  exhibits  a  gray  or  iron  rust  color,  either  from  in- 
cipient decomposition,  or  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  most  common  variety  of  the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut 
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valley  is  a  fine  grained  mixture  of  hornblende  and  feldspar.  This  is 
sometimes  columnar,  as  already  described.  Not  unfrequently  too,  it  is 
amygdaloidal ;  though  the  more  perfect  this  structure,  the  less  perfect 
the  columnar.  Trap  tuff  is  also  much  more  frequent  than  I  former- 
ly supposed.  Sometimes  we  find  a  mass  of  it  overlapng  a  mass  of  col- 
umns; andsometimes  itformsan  irregular  layer  between  the  ends  of  suc- 
cessive stories  of  columns.  A  mile  east  of  the  village  in  Greenfield,  a 
variety  of  tufif  constitutes  a  large  part  of  a  ledge  of  greenstone,  which 
in  some  places  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high.  I  have  observed 
this  rock  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Tom,  also  on  Holyoke,  and 
in  various  other  places.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
trap  conglomerate,  that  has  been  already  described  as  a  member  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  lying  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Holyoke  and  Tom.  The  real  trap  tufif  contains  no  fragments 
of  sandstone  ;  whereas  in  the  trap  conglomerate,  the  sandstone  usual- 
ly forms  the  cement.  But  the  two  rocks  obviously  pass  into  each 
other. 

The  boldness  and  wildness  of  the  scenery  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
result  principally  from  the  greenstone  ridges  that  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  summits  of  these  are  often  very  irregular,  owing  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  produced,  or  to  sub- 
sequent abrasion  by  water. 

In  those  portions  of  the  State  that  are  composed  of  gneiss,  particu- 
larly in  Worcester  county,  we  frequently  meet  with  bowlders  of  a 
rock  that  appears  when  broken,  exceedingly  like  the  unstratified 
greenstone  that  has  been  described.  It  is,  however,  more  decidedly 
crystalline  in  its  structure ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  unstratified  greenstone :  certainly  in  Amherst, 
where  is  a  bed  of  considerable  extent.  The  erratic  blocks  are  often 
two  or  even  three  feet  in  diameter;  and  in  the  bed  is  no  appearance 
of  stratification.  In  two  instances,  (in  Rutland  and  near  the  mouth  of 
Miller's  river,  in  Montague,)  I  have  met  with  genuine  veins  of  green- 
stone in  gneiss ;  in  neither  case;  however,  of  much  width ;  in  the  lat- 
ter about  two  feet 

Situation  of  our  Greenstone  in  relation  to  other  Rocks. 

This  subject  has  been  necessarily  somewhat  anticipated.      But  a 
more  particular  statement  of  facts  concerning  it  seems  desirable. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  our  unstratified  rocks  occur  in  three 
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modes :  first,  as  protruding  irregular  masses ;  secondly,  as  oyerlying 
masses;  and  thirdly,  as  veins.  The  first  and  last  modes  are  most 
common. 

Since  most  of  the  greenstone  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  not 
connected  with  stratified  rocks,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
modes  ;  except  in  those  comparatively  few  instances,  where  it  forms 
veins  in  the  other  unstratified  rocks.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
a  satisfactory  example,  in  which  the  greenstone  distinctly  overlies 
either  porphyry,  sienite,  or  granite;*  although  in  numerous  instan- 
ces I  have  found  a  gradual  passage  from  this  rock  into  the  two  latter : 
Bat  this  is  as  likely  to  take  place  laterally  as  in  a  vertical  dire<;tion. 
Examples  of  this  gradual  transition  between  these  rocks  are  common 
south  of  the  Blue  Hills,  as  in  Randolph,  Stoughton,  &c. 

Wherever  I  have  seen  this  rock  associated  with  the  gray  wacke  and 
argillaceous  slate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  it  either  occupies 
veins,  or  protrudes  itself  in  some  other  form,  among,  or  between,  the 
strata.  Professor  Webster,  however,  says,  that  it  is  sometimes  su- 
perincumbent upon  the  clay  slate  in  Charlestown.f  It  has  there  also 
the  appearance  of  being  regularly  interstatified  with  the  slate :  But  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  is  a  deception  ;  that  is  to  say,  these  supposed  beds 
are  connected  with  some  unstratified  masses.  Yet  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  some  of  the  greenstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
has  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  clay  slate ;  and  perhaps  it  is  possible 
that  a  particular  portion  of  the  slate  might  be  converted*  into  green- 
stone, while  that  around  it  might  remain  but  little  changed ;  and  in 
such  a  case,  the  altered  rock  might  at  the  surface  appear  interstratifi- 
ed  with  the  other.  In  such  a  case,  however,  we  should  rather  expect 
that  the  slate  would  be  converted  into  hornblende  slate :  and  Professor 
Webster  says  that  some  of  the  clay  slate  in  Charlestown  does  pass 
into  hornblende  slate :  and  I  would  remark  that  much  of  the  green- 
stone in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  resembles  exceedingly  that  variety 
which  is  associated  with  hornblende  slate :  indeed,  as  already  stated, 
some  of  it  is  associated  with  hornblende  slate.  But  for  the  Anost  part  it 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  so  entire  a  fusion  that  the  schistose  and 
stratified  structure  is  lost ;  and  hence  it  seems  most  proper  to  describe 
it  as  unstratified  greenstone :  although  if  it  be  true  that  all  green - 

*  ProfeMor  Webster  says  that  it  overlies  compact  feldspar  in  Charlestown.     Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Philosophy,  voL  1.  p.  282. 

tBost.  Journal  Philosophy,  vol.  1.  p.  285. 
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stone  results  from  the  same  source  as  hornblende  slate,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  some  cases  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Professor  Webster,  in  his  excellent  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
region  around  Boston,  states  that  the  veins  of  greenstone  in  the  gray- 
wacke  conglomerate  of  that  vicinity,  run  about  l(f  W.  of  South,  and 
10"  E  of  North.  All  such  veins  are  probably  of  nearly  cotemporary 
origin :  their  parallelism  being  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  of 
their  having  been  produced  by  the  same  cause. 

The  promontory  of  Nahant  presents  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
greenstone  veins,  both  in  the  argillaceous  slate  and  the  sienite.  I 
have,  however,  described  these  veins  so  fully  under  graywacke,  that 
a  few  more  facts  only  need  be  added.  Only  a  small  remnant  of  the 
slate  remains  upon  this  promontory :  and  this  is  intersected  by  so  ma- 
ny and  so  large  veins,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  surface  is  green- 
stone. And  yet  the  layers  of  the  slate  appear  to  have  been  but  little 
thrown  out  of  their  original  position :  for  their  dip  and  direction  cor- 
respond essentially  with  those  of  the  same  rock  in  other  places.  In 
such  cases  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  slate  should  have  been 
solid  at  the  time  the  greenstone  was  intruded  among  it,  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  cut  through  with  numerous  fissures ;  an  oc- 
currence which  in  the  present  case  is  hardly  probable ;  since  some  of 
the  veins  are  ten  feet  thick,  and  quite  numerous ;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  mere  dessication  should  have  produced  such  fissures.  But 
I  can  conceive  how  melted  matter  may  have  been  forced  through  un- 
consolidated clay,  without  disturbing  it  laterally  but  a  short  distance : 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  mode  in  which  the  veins  at  Nahant  were 
introduced.  If  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  consolidation  of  the  slate,  and 
even  its  conversion  into  flinty  slate,  might  have  resulted  from  this  in- 
trusion. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  that  rather  militates  against  such  a  sup- 
position. We  find  there  two  sets  of  veins;  one  of  which  intersects 
the  other ;  and  penetrates  the  adjoining  slate.  We  here  trace  distinct- 
ly three  epochs  of  formation  for  the  slate  and  greenstone.  First  the 
slate,  secondly  the  veins  that  intersect  it,  and  are  themselves  intersect- 
ified  by  other  veins:  thirdly,  those  veins  that  cross  both  the  first  nam- 
ed veins  and  the  slate.  As  to  the  intervals  between  the  production  of 
these  three  varieties  of  rock,  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conjecture.  The 
slate  having  been  deposited  originally  from  water,  must  have  requir- 
ed a  period  of  considerable  length,  previous  to  its  consolidation :  But 
the  two  sets  of  veins  might  have  been  introduced  almost  simultaneous- 
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ly :  since  this  might  haTO  resulted  from  two  paroxysmal  efforts  of  the 
same  eruptive  force. 

The  greenstone  occupying  t^ese  veins  at  Nahant,  varies  in  texture 
from  the  finest  siliceous  slate,  to  coarse  sienite.  The  veins  sometimes 
run  parallel  to  the  strata,  and  would  be  regarded  by  some  geologists 
as  regularly  interstratified  with  the  slate.  And  they  would  be  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  by  the  apparently  distinct  stratification  of  one  of 
the  varieties  of  the  greenstone  on  this  promontory,  particularly  at  a 
place  about  fiAy  rods  northwest  of  the  large  hotel.  The  rock  here  is 
coarse  and  appears  to  be  passing  into  sienite:  It  is  divided  into  paral- 
lel portions  by  seams  a  few  inches  apart ;  and  looking  only  t(>  this 
spot,  I  do  not  see  why  the  evidence  of  stratification  is  not  almost  com- 
plete. But  if,  as  an  almost  universal  fact,  greenstone,  sienite,  and 
granite,  are  certainly  not  stratified,  it  is  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
they  never  are  so :  Apparent  exceptions  it  is  reasonable  to  explain 
on  other  principles.  And  in  the  present  case  there  is  a  principle  that 
may  afford  a  solution  of  such  a  case  as  that  mentioned  above.  I  refer 
to  the  formation  of  concretions  in  the  unstratified  rocks.  That  they 
are  frequently  formed  in  all  the  varieties  of  these  rocks,  the  records  of 
geology  will  testify.  Usually,  however,  they  are  only  a  few  feet,  or 
a  few  inches  in  diameter.  But  what  reason  can  be  adduced  why  they 
may  not  be  produced  of  mountainous  bulk  1  Their  origin  is,  indeed.ob- 
scure:  but  probably  their  formation  depends  upon  some  modification 
of  the  laws  of  crystalization.  And  if  so,  who  can  tell  through  how 
large  a  mass  of  matter  these  laws  may  operate.  In  an  example  of  ap- 
parent stratification  in  our  granite,  which  I  shall  shortly  describe,  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  the  layers  are  of  a  spheroidal 
form,  although  they  cover  a  mountain  of  no  inconsiderable  size.  And 
in  all  cases  which  I  have  met  with,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  rock  that 
is  apparently  stratified.  This  is  the  case  at  Nahant.  There  must 
then  have  been  a  peculiarity  in  the  cause  that  could  thus  have  affect- 
ed one  portion  of  the  formation  and  not  another.  In  some  instances  I 
have  explained  a  partial  and  non-continuous  stratification  in  rocks, 
(ex.  gr.  limestone  and  hornblende  slate,)  by  supposing  one  part  en- 
entirely,  and  the  other  only  partially  melted.  But  in  the  rocks  under 
consideration,  the  division  of  the  pseudo-strata  is  too  distinct  to  admit 
such  an  explanation  :  while  the  schistose  structure  is  always  wanting. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, sound  philosophy  requires  that  apparent  stratification  in  rocks 
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usually  unstratified,  sbould  be  regarded  only  as  examples  of  a  con- 
extionary  structure. 

The  geologist  who  may  have  occasion  to  apeud  severardays  at 
Nahant,  will  do  well  to  give  the  spot  a  very  thorough  examination. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  1  have  brought  to  light  all  the  interesting 
&cts  which  may  be  there  developed ;  although  I  have  exhibited 
enough  to  show  il  to  be  an  interesting  spot. 

The  protrusion  of  the  unstralified  rocks  through  the  stratified  ones 
by  internal  igneous  agency,  now  admitted  by  most  geologists,  has  led 
obaervers  to  examine  carefully  for  evidences  of  mechanical  disturb- 
ance near  the  line  of  contact.  They  have,  I  believe,  found  leas  proof 
of  such  disturbance  by  the  intrusion  of  greenstone,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  older  rocks,  as  sienite  and  granite.  Every  such  case,  there- 
fore, deserves  to  be  noticed.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  following  sketch 
of  a  vein  of  greenstone  in  argillaceous,  slate  is  an  example  of.  this 
sort  The  dyke  is  about  10  feet  thick,  and  the  general  dip  of  the 
layers  ofslate  in  the  quarry,  is  about  30"  southeast.  But  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  near  the  greenstone  it  is  considerably  curved  upwards  in 
the  contrary  direction.  The  quarry,  where  this  example  occurs,  is 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Powder  House  in  Cbarleslown. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  greenstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
is  interposed  in  thick  masses  or  beds,  between  the  strata  of  sandstone. 
In  Massachusetts  I  have  never  met  with  a  mass  of  this  rock  which  I 
have  regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  superincumbent  i  though  in  Con* 
necticul,  such  examples  are  said  frequently  to  occur.  And  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  not  a  few  geologists  would  describe  Holyoke  and 
Tom  as  instances  of  overlying  rocks.  For  on  examining  their  west- 
ern precipitous  faces,  we  frequently  find  the  sandstone  cropping  out 
beneath  the  greenstone:  and  if  we  go  to  the  other  side  of  these 
ridges,  it  ia  rare  that  we  find  the  sandstone  lying  upon  the  greenstone. 
Yet  this  is  sometimes  the  case;   and  the  sandstone  always  appears 
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at  no  great  distance  in  the  valley,  having  such  a  dip  as  would  cauae 
it  to  rise  above  the  greenstone.  I  hence  infer,  that  originally,  nearly 
all  the  greenstone  was  interposed  between  the  strata  of  sandstone ; 
and  that  subsequent  abrasion  has  removed  the  latter  rock.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  we  find  insulated  masses  of  the  trap  lying  upon 
the  sandstone  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  the  wreck  of 
one  of  these  interposed  masses ;  disintegration  and  abrasion  having 
effected  the  destruction  of  the  other  portions  of  both  the  rocks. 

At  Turner's  Falls,  Connecticut  river  has  disclosed,  between  Mon- 
tague and  Gill,  an  interesting  section  across  the  sandstone  and  green- 
stone, not  less  than  three  miles  long.  In  the  6th  Vol.  of  the  Am. 
Journal  of  Science,  I  inserted  a  very  detailed  view  of  this  section : 
but  having  examined  it  recently  with  more  care,  I  shall  give  a  cor- 
rected sketch  ;  which,  though  less  particular,  will  I  trust  be -found 
mor^  accurate  and  instructive.  It  commences  on  the  western  side  of 
the  greenstone  ridge  against  which  Connecticut  river  impinges,  a 
little  'below  Turner's  Falls,  and  by  which  its  course  is  changed  from 
northwest  to  south.  At  the  western  base  of  this  ridge,  the  sandstone 
crops  out  beneath  the  greenstone,  dipping  perhaps  20*  or  25^  east 
Afler  passing  easterly  over  this  ridge,  we  find  at  the  mouth  of  Fall 
River,  another  variety  of  the  sandstone,  mounting  upon  the  green- 
stone at  an  angle  of  about  45®;  that  is,  dipping  easterly  by  that  quan- 
tity, and  running  nearly  north  and  south.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  the  sandstone  continues  only  a  few  rods,  perhaps  15,  when 
we  find  it  on  the  north  shore  of  Connecticut  river  passing  under  an- 
other ridge  of  greenstone,  15  or  20  rods  thick.  On  the  east  side 
of  this  second  ridge,  we  find  a  similar  variety  of  slaty  sandstone  dip- 
ping about  50®  east.  Several  varieties  of  sandstone,  some  red,  some 
gray,  some  fined  grained,  and  some  coarse  grained,  appear,  as  we  pass 
along  the  same  shore,  with  a  dip  between  40®  and  50^  east,  for  more 
than  a  mile.  There  we  strike  a  somewhat  more  elevated  ridge, 
which  appears  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  consisting  of  a  brecciated 
indurated  sandstone,  described  among  the  varieties  of  new  red  sand- 
stone, whose  strata  are  somewhat  saddle  shaped  on  the  north  shore, 
though  quite  indistinct.  Beyond  this  point  the  shores  for  some  dis- 
tance are  less  bold,  and  no  rock  is  visible  for  half  a  mile.  When  it 
again  appears,  the  direction  of  the  strata  becomes  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  the  dip  from  30®  to  4(y*  south.  Hence  only  the  horizontal  edges 
of  the  strata  can  be  shown  on  the  section.  But  when  we  come  with- 
in 100  rods  of  the  mouth  of  Miller's  river,  the  sandstone  slate  or 
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usually  unstratified,  should  be  regarded  only  as  examples  of  a  cod- 
extionaty  stiuctuie. 

The  geologist  who  may  have  occasion  to  spend  several^days  at 
Nahant,  will  do  well  to  give  the  spot  a  very  thorough  examination. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  1  have  brought  to  light  all  the  Interesting 
&cts  which  may  be  there  developed  ;  ahhough  I  have  exhibited 
enough  to  show  it  to  be  an  interesting  spot 

The  protrusion  of  the  unstratified  rocks  through  (he  stratified  ones 
by  internal  igneous  agency,  now  admitted  by  moat  geologists,  has  led 
obaervera  to  examine  carefully  for  evidences  of  mechanical  disturb- 
ance near  the  line  of  contact.  They  have,  I  believe,  found  less  proof 
of  such  disturbance  by  the  intrusion  of  greenstone,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  older  rocks,  as  sienite  and  granite.  Every  such  case,  there- 
fore, deserves  to  be  noticed.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  following  sketch 
of  a  vein  of  greenstone  in  argillaceous,  slate  is  an  example  of,  this 
sort  The  dyke  is  about  10  feet  thick,  and  the  general  dip  of  the 
layers  of  slate  in  the  quarry,  is  about  30*  southeast  But  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  near  the  greenstone  it  is  considerably  curved  -upwards  in 
the  contrary  direction.  The  quarry,  where  this  example  occurs,  is 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Powder  House  in  Charlestown. 
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For  the  roost  pan,  the  greenstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
is  interposed  in  thick  masses  or  beds,  between  the  strata  of  sandstone. 
In  Massachusetta  I  have  never  met  with  a  mass  of  this  rock  which  I 
have  regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  Euperincuinbenl ;  though  in  Con- 
necticut, such  examples  are  said  frequently  to  occur.  And  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  not  a  few  geologists  would  describe  Holyoke  and 
Tom  as  instances  of  overlying  rocks.  For  on  examining  their  west- 
ern precipitous  faces,  we  frequently  find  the  sandstone  cropping  out 
beneath  the  greenstone :  and  if  we  go  to  the  other  side  of  these 
ridges,  it  is  rare  that  we  find  the  sandstone  lying  upon  the  greenstone. 
Yet  this  is  sometimes  the  case;    and  the  sandstone  always  appears 
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Not  improbably  also,  the  elevating  force,  which  has  acted  on  the  side 
of  the  gneiss  and  granite,  may  have  operated  in  wheeling  these  cen- 
tral strata  still  farther,  so  as  to  bring  their  direction  nearly  east  and 
west. 

In  another  place  I  shall  refer  to  the  important  bearing  which  this 
section  has  upon  the  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  greenstone :  but 
in  this  place  I  wish  to  show  more  particularly  the  relative  situation  of 
the  greenstone  and  sandstone.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  former  occurs 
in  somewhat  wedge-shaped  masses,  between  the  strata  of  the  latter,  and 
I  believe  that  the  above  section  represents  the  mode  in  which  nearly  all 
the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley  occurs.  On  the  western  slope 
of  Mount  Toby,  in  Sunderland,  we  find  a  narrow  strip  of  the  green- 
stone interposed  between  the  sandstone  strata  ;  although  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  wedge-shaped ;  the  opportunities  for  ascertaining,  the  dip 
being  very  poor.  Along  the  western  and  northwestern  face  of  Mount 
Holy^oke,  however,  we  meet  with  the  sandstone  in  several  places,  (al- 
though not  very  easy  to  find,)  passing  under  the  greenstone  with  a 
dip  of  15*  or  20'.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  the  strata  are 
sometimes  found  elevated  50^  and  even  GO'';  as  may  be  seen  where  the 
stage  road  from  Northampton  to  Belcheitown  crosses  the  greenstone 
ridge ;  and  as  we  recede  from  this  ridge,  towards  the  east,  or  south- 
east, the  dip  diminishes.  In  the  west  face  of  Mount  .Tom,  we  find  the 
sandstone  passing  under  the  greenstone  at  a  dip  from  15*  to  20^ :  but  on 
the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  it  is  no  greater  ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
say  that  this  eminence  has  a  wedge-shaped  form.  South  of  Tom  the 
sandstone  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  greenstone  ridge, 
has  a  less  dip  then  in  the  cases  above  mentioned.  Still,  however, 
the  greenstone  seems  to  form  a  mass  interposed  between  its  strata. 

Are  we  to  regard  the  long  ridge  of  greenstone  extending  from 
New  Haven  to  Belchertown,  as  a  vast  dyke,  or  as  a  bed,  or  simply 
as  a  protruding  irregular  mass?  Its  great  length,  (though  not 
greater  than  the  celebrated  Cleaveland  dyke  in  England,)  and  espe- 
cially its  great  width  in  some  places,  will  hardly  permit  us  \p  call  it 
a  dyke,  as  geologists  usually  employ  that  term.  A  still  stronger  ob- 
jection in  the  minds  of  many,  would  be  its  general  conformity  in  di- 
rection to  the  strata  of  sandstone.  But  near  its  northern  extremity, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  conformity  is  in  a  good  measure  lost.  For 
Holyoke,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  evidently  crosses  the  strata 
in  some  degree :  or  rather,  these  same  strata  which  farther  south 
have  their  western  edges  elevated  by  the  greenstone,  on  the  southern 
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aide  of  Holyoke,  have  their  northweBtero  edgea  nioed :  although,  aa 
the  mountaia  maket  a  gradual  curve  to  the  right,  the  strata  appear  to 
be  coDrormed  to  its  sides.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  while  we  must 
admit,  it  seems  to.me,  that  this  extensive  range  was  originally  protrn* 
ded  through  the  strata  of  sandstone  in  the  same  roantteT  as  dykes 
are,  jret  it  may  be  better  to  regard  it  as  a  protruding  ridge,  rather 
than  apply  a  term  to  it  which  has  not  usually  been  so  extended  in  its 
meaning. 

Genuine  and  distinct  veins  of  greenstone  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  valley,  are  not  common.  In  Massachusetts  I  have 
not  met  with  one  :  but  in  Connecticut,  they  are  more  common.  The 
Ibllowing  is  a  sketch  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  I  took  several 
years  ago,  in  a  ledge  a  little  east  of  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  oa 
the  turnpike  road  from  thence  to  Middletown.  Most  of  theledgeis  a 
red  rather  coarse  sandstone,  from  20  to  30  feet  high.  The  lowest  stra- 
tum is  a  Rne  grained  red  sandstone;  the  next  above  it,  a  coarse  gray 
sandstone,  about  six  inches  thick.  The  rock  dips  from  the  observer 
about  25*;  so  that  it  must  be  represented  as  horizontal  on  the  section. 
The  vein  of  greenstone  is  about  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  some- 
thing more  as  it  ascends.  It  appears  to  consist  of  indurated  clay. 
It  ascends  through  the  sandstone  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the 
horizon,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  it  the  difierent  layers  of  sandstone 
are  elevated,  so  as  not  to  correspond  with  the  same  layers  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  vein.  This  upward  flexure  extends  several  inches 
from  the  vein.  The  coarse  gray  stratum  above  mentioned,  exhibits 
this  eSect  most  obviously. 


Grecnetone  Djke  in  New  Red  Sandatonc  ;  Eut  Hated  Ct. 

The  inferences  of  a  theoretical  nature  from  such  a  case  as  the 
above,  if  there  is  no  mistake  in  my  representation  of  it,  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  escape  the  notice  of  any  one.     If  we  have  not  proof  here  of 
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an  internal  force  erupting  the  matter  of  the  vein,  I  know  not  how 
8uch  proof  could  be  given.  But  more  of  this  ia  another  place.  I 
thought  the  case  too  interesting  not  to  be  noticed,  although  out  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  in  several  other  instances, 
as  I  have  already  done  in  some  cases,  to  introduce  examples  from 
other  parts  of  New  England,  illustrative  of  important  geological 
principles.  In  respect  to  the  veins  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  especial- 
ly, I  shall  give  the  results  of  my  observations  for  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  in  various  paits  of  New  England,  since  the  subject  is 
one  of  special  interest.* 

*  To  show  how  the  ezamples  which  I  shall  adduce  are  regarded  by  a  distingtiiahed 
gvologist  in  Earope,  I  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  a  translation  of  a  letter  which  I 
received,  two  or  three  years  ago,  from  Counsellor  Von  Leonhard,  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  answer  to  a  com- 
munication which  I  had  previously  made  to  him  at  his  request,  detailing  several 
of  the  most  striking  cases  of  veins  and  protruding  masses,  which  are  embodied  in 
this  Report.  I  give  the  letter  entire,  since  several  of  the  examples  given  by  this 
veteran  9avantj  although  to  be  met  with  in  a  few  works,  are  yet  not  commonly  to  be 
found. 

"Heidelberg,  December  14,  1829. 

"Sib,  Your  letter  of  the  90th  October,  with  which  you  have  fitvored  me,  I  have 
duly  received.  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  enlighten  me 
with  so  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  granitic  eruptions  of  your  country. 
Your  observations  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  you  should  publish  them  forthwith.*  You  have  requested  that  I  should  give 
tome  account  of  the  elevation  of  granite  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England  and 
France. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  subjeet, 
is  that  of  Weiss,  near  Meissen  in  Saxony.  Granite,  or  rather  sienite,  there  ap- 
pears superimposed  upon  the  planerkalk  which  belongs  to  the  chalk  formation. 


A  hundred  paces  from  my  house  is  a  protrusion  of  granite.    The  predominant 

*  In  a  subsequent  letter  I  requested  Prof.  Leonhard  to  make  such  a  use  of  these 
h€i»  as  he  thought  proper ;  and  not  unlikely  some  of  the  cases  which  I  shall  pro- 
ikie^  have  ere  t^  been  published  in  Germany. 


Protruiions  of  Chranite, 
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On  the  northeast  side  of  mount  Tom,  on  the  hank  of  a  small  stream 
and  close  hy  a  saw  mill,  which  is  only  a  few  rods  from  the  stage  road 


rock  in  the  vicinity  is  the  variegated  sandBtone.    In  one  place  we  mo  th«  ftrata  of 
sandstone  bent  upwards  and  the  granite  beneath. 


"  You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  important  observations  of  J.  Hal^ 
in  Oalloway  in  Scotland.  Veins  of  granite,  a  a,  &c.  have  penetrated  the  transi- 
tion argillaceous  schist,  b  6,  &c.  enveloping  also  the  fragments,  e  e  e,  of  the  sams^ 
and  overspreading  the  schist  in  part.  The  schist  has  suffered  numerous  dirtur* 
bances  from  the  influence  of  the  granite  and  is  changed  at  the  place  of  contact  bj 
the  volcanic  heat. 


"  Tou  speak  of  your  greenstone.  Is  it  dioriie  or  dolerite  7  From  your  descrip- 
tion I  suspect  it  to  be  diorite,*  that  is,  a  greenstone  into  whose  composition  amphi- 
bole  enters,  and  not  pyroxene. 

In  the  Hartz  facts  occur  similar  to  those  which  you  have  observed.  I  shaU  bs 
much  obliged  to  you  when  you  send  another  box  of  minerals  for  exchange  to  ihm 
ComptoiTj  to  put  in  some  specimens  of  greenstone,  that  I  may  institute  a  compari- 
son.   In  the  Hartz  we  see  that  the  dioriie  assumes  an  amyg^aloidal  texture^  bo- 

*  After  what  I  have  written  on  this  rock,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  thai  this 
conclusion  is  correct. 
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from  Northampton  to  Hartford,  the  following  case  occurs  in  the  new 
red  sandstone.  •  A  deposit  of  greenstone,  the  remains  of  a  large  rein 
or  protruding  mass,  is  here  seen  to  lie  in  an  oblique  direction  upon 
the  elevated  edges  of  the  sandstone.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
section,  the  layers  of  sandstone  are  curved  considerably  upwards,  so  as 
to  increase  the  dip  of  their  upper  extremity,  raising  it,  indeed,  almost 


coming'  cellular  near  its  point  of  contact  with  the  schist.    Does  any  such  phenom- 
enon occur  with  jou  7* 


T\annium  Schist, 


*'  Since  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  I  have  continued  without  intermission 
to  collect  facts  for  my  work  on  the  Basalts.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I 
can  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  In  1823 1  visited  Auvergne.  This  without  contrsr 
diction  is  classic  ground  as  to  this  matter.  You  are  doubtless  acquainted. avith 
the  work  of  Scrope,  {Central  France.)  But  I  have  ascertained  some  new  and  quite 
interesting-  facts.  Among  others  the  projecting  mass  of  basaltic  conglomerate 
which  rises  through  the  beds  of  lacustrine  limestone,  (it  bean  the  name  of  Puy  de 
la  Piquette,)  embraces  fragments  of  that  limestone  full  of  many  fine  crystals  of 
mesotype  and  apophyllite.  —  Last  summer  1  visited  the  Suabian  Alps.  In  these 
mountains  we  find  a  number  of  important  facts.  We  count  there  at  least  thirty 
eruptions  or  elevations  of  basaltic  breccias  through  the  beds  of  Jura  limestone ; 
and  these  conglomerates  contain  a  number  of  small  fragments  of  limestone,  which 
have  been  variously  modified  by  the  heat  of  the  conglomerates. 


"  Finally,  I  pray  you  to  preserve  in  full,  an  accouht  of  the  phenomena  of  basalt, 
diorite,  and  amygdaloid,  as  well  as  of  the  conglomerates  which  accompany  them; 
and  I  would  request  you  to  send  me  these  details. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you  with  the  greatest  respect : 

"  Yours  with  devotion, 

LXORRABO." 

*  Precisely  the  same,  as  1  shall  mention  more  particularly  further  on. 
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to  90°.    Must  we  not  impute  this  flexure  to  the  pMrtrusive  force  of  the 
greenttone,  whea  first  it  was  elevated  to  the  day  light? 


JoDCtion  of  Greeiut«ae  acA  Suiditone :  Hoant  Tom. 


ChtBiieal  Effects  of  Greenstone  upon  other  Rocks. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  a  common  case  to  find  the  rocks 
lying  in  contact  with  greenstone,  essenlially  changed  in  their  charac- 
ters, for  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  place  of  junclion.  This 
is  most  striking  where  limestone  is  the  rock  invaded  by  the  trap. 
Similar  effects  are  not  wanting  in  the  rocks  of  MaasachuseKs,  that 
are  traversed  by  greenstone.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
hardly  as  common  or  striking  as  in  some  countries ;  judging  from 
the  descriptions  of  geologists.  One  reason  may  be  that  greenstone 
here  rarely  comes  in  contact  with  limestone.  The  following  are  the 
principal  examples  of  this  phenomenon  which  I  have  met  with. 

The  influence  of  greenstone  veins  at  Nahant,  in  converting  argil- 
laceous slate  into  flinty  slate,  and  where  carbonate  of  lime  was  pres- 
ent, into  chert,  has  been  fully  described  under  gray  wacke. 

Professor  Webster  describes  a  mass  of  trap,  in  Charlestown,  as 
superincumbent  upon  a  rock  which  he  calls  compact  feldspar,  "which 
has  many  of  the  characters  of  clay  slate,  and  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  trap  rock  has  a  degree  of  hardness,  a  compact  structure, 
and  fracture  almost  like  that  of  homstone,  —  the  slate  seems  to  have 
undergone  a  great  and  remarkable  change."* 

In  the  Connecticut  valley  the  most  striking  chemical  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  sandstone  by  the  greenstone,  are  induration,  a  vesic- 
ular structure,  and  change  of  color.  In  the  17lb  volume  of  the  Am. 
Journal  of  Science,  Professor  Silliman  has  described  a  most  interest- 
ing example  of  all  these  effects,  as  they  appear  in  a  quarry,  nearly  a 

*  Boaton  Journal  of  Philosophj,  VoL  i.  p.  383. . 
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mile  long,  at  Rocky  Hill,  about  three  miles  southwest  of  Hartford. 
The  trap  is  here  superincumbent  upon  the  sandstone,  and  this  latter 
rock  is  changed  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet  below  the  junction. 
Ascending  from  that  depth,  it  begins  to  grow  firmer ;  the  color  grows 
lighter,  the  red  vanishes  and  it  becomes  dark  gray  —  light  gray  —  ash 
gray,  and  in  some  places  almost  white ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
firmness  is  much  increased,  so  that  from  being  a  very  soft  and  tender 
argillaceous  sandstone,  easily  splitting  into  laminae,  it  has  become 
hard,  and  difficult  to  break,  striking,  fire  with  steel  like  an  overbumt 
brick,  and  its  fissile  character  is  almost  or  quite  destroyed.'* 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  At  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  rather  less 
than  more,  the  altered  sandstone  begins  to  grow  vesicular.  Fine 
pin-hole  cavities  make  their  appearance;  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  solid  substance  which  surrounds  them  becomes  semi-vitreous  and 
loses  the  appearance  of  sedimentary  or  fragmentary  matter ;  as  we 
ascend  towards  the  trap  the  vesicles  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  at 
and  near  the  junction  they  are  both  numerous  and  large." 

This  vesicular  structure  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  trap,  ex- 
tending several  feet  upwards ;  and  near  their  junction,  the  two  rocks 
can  hardly  be  distinguished,  and  appear  as  if  melted  together. 

Similar  phenomena,  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  present  them- 
selves both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  where  the  contact  of  the 
two  rocks  is  visible.  On  the  east  side  of  Mount  Tom  in  Northampton, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  Holyoke,  the  vesicular  character  of  the  sand- 
stone is  most  obvious :  as  is  that  also  of  the  greenstone.  (No.  286.) 
From  the  description  that  has  been  given  of  the  relative  position  of 
these  rocks  in  those  places,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  sandstone  is 
uppermost.  The  cavities  are  sometimes  filled  with  some  mineral,  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  subsequently  introduced ;  but  the  red  color  of  the 
rock  is  generally  retained  :  sometimes,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish this  amygdaloidal  sandstone  from  trap,  without  close  inspec- 
tion. Yet  in  most  cases  the  line  of  junction  is  distinct,  and  the  schis- 
tose structure  of  the  sandstone  is  not  lost.  The  greenstone,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  in  these  instances  much  more  vesicular  than  the  sand- 
stone, and  to  an  unknown  depth.  The  cavernous  base,  the  cavities 
not  being  usually  filled,  differs  but  little  from  indurated  clay ;  and 
some  circumstances  have  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  rock  in  fact  con- 
sists of  argillaceous  sandstone  or  shale,  which  has  been  fu^ed. 

A  little  below  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Greenfield  shore,  the  junction 
of  these  rocks  may  be  advantageously  examined,  where  they  occupy 
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the  same  relative  position  as  above  mentioned ;  that  is,  the  sandstone 
is  the  superior  rock.  There  it  dips  from  40*^  to  50° :  but  Hdid  not 
perceive  in  it  any  cavities  ;  nor  is  the  red  color  or  the  fissile  charac- 
ter destroyed.  The  Connecticut  river  here  has  worn  away  nearly 
all  the  sandstone,  except  an  occasional  patch,  for  one  or  two  miles : 
but  where  these  patches  remain,  a  fine  opportunity  is  afforded  for  ob- 
serving the  junction.  .And  i(i  some  places  I  noticed  that  small 
rounded  masses  of  the  amygdaloid  were  partially  entangled  in  the 
sandstone :  as  if,  when  the  melted  mass  of  greenstone  was  forcing 
its  way  upward,  and  pressing  hard  against  the  incumbent  sandstone, 
portions  of  the  former  rock,  while  yet  partially  solidified,  were  worn 
off  and  rounded  by  the  latter.  More  frequently  we  see  fragments  of 
the  sandstone  insulated  in  the  greenstone ;  being  perhaps  unmelted 
portions  of  the  former  rock. 

For  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  amygdaloid  at  this  local- 
ity, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  that  rock  divided  into  parallel  portions, 
whose  surfaces  correspond  in  dip  and  direction  with  the  strata  of 
sandstone.  The  thickness  of  these  layers  is  from  one  to  four  feet 
But  they  do  not  extend  through  the  whole  mass  of  rock,  and  cap, 
ther  efore,  hardly  be  considered  as  genuine  strata. 

The  existence  of  so  much  amygdaloidal  greenstone  on  the  eastern 
or  upper  side  of  the  ridge,^  (for  it  must  be  recollected  that  such  is  the 
dip  of  the  sandstone  embracing  the  trap  as  to  render  the  eastern  the 
upper  side,)  while  it  is  comparatively  rare  and  far  less  porous  and  ir- 
regularly situated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  range,  leads  naturally  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  gase- 
ous matter  extricated  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  large  mass  of  rock  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  would  naturally  be  forced  to  its  upper  part  by  the 
greater  pressure  below:  although  in  the  example  described  by  Prof. 
Silliman,  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Since,  howev- 
er, the  base  of  the  rock  on  the  east  side  of  the  ranges  above  named,  is 
more  argillaceous  and  less  crystalline  than  that  of  the  rock  on  the 
western  or  lower  side,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  former  more  fa- 
vorable for  retaining  the  gas  or  vapor  than  the  latter. 

When  the  water  is  low  we  have  an  instructive  exhibition  of  the 
junction  of  greenstone  with  the  subjacent  sandstone  at  Titan's  Pier  in 
South  Hadley.  A  considerable  part  of  the  trap  near  the  sandstone 
is  a  breccia ;  and  one  of  the  ingredients  is  clay,  indurated,  almost  to  the 
hardness,  and  exhibiting  the  light  gray  color,  of  hornstone,  although 
not  exactly  that  substance ;  especially  if  a  mixture  of  limestone  in  the 
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original  rock  be  essential  to  its  production.  This  seems  rather  to 
have  formed  the  paste  in  which  are  cemented  dark  pieces  of  trap. 
This  rock  extends  but  a  short  distance  upwards  from  the  line  of  junc- 
tion. 

The  most  interesting  effects  at  this  spot  are  exhibited,  howerer,  in 
the  sandstone  beneath  the  trap.  Like  that>  near  Hartford,  for  two  or 
three  feet  its  schistose  structure  is  in  a  great  measure  obliterated,  al- 
though its  stratification  remains.  It  is  also  of  a  light  gray  colour. 
On  breaking  it,  it  exhibits  a  semi-crystalline  structure,  bearing  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  some  varieties  of  fine  grained  granite.  (No. 
170.)  But  the  most  curious  fact  of  all  is,  that  this  rock  exhibits  in 
some  places  a  decided  tendency  to  a  columnar  form.  I  cannot  say, 
indeed,  that  any  perfectly  formed  prism  can  be  found.  Still  the 
sandstone  exhibits  several  unequal  sides  of  a  prism,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  planes  of  stratification,  and  thus  coinciding  with  the  less  per- 
fect columnar  structure  of  the  greenstone  immediately  above:  so  that 
at  a  little  distance  one  does  not  perceive  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  two  rocks. 

I  have  met  with  no  geological  writer  but  Dr.  Macculloch,  who  has 
described  examples  of  columnar  sandstone;  and  he  mentions  but  two 
cases  in  nature,'  both  in  Scotland.  Another  case,  however,  is  noticed 
by  him  in  the  hearth  stone  of  a  blast  furnace.*  This  last  example  is 
very  instructive,  as  showing  that  heat,  if  long  continued,  may  produce 
the  columnar  structure  in  sandstone  even  though  not  intense  enough  to 
melt  it.  The  application  of  this  case  in  explanation  of  the  columnar 
structure  of  the  sandstone  at  Titan's  Pier,  is  too  obvious  to  render  its 
formal  statement  necessary. 

Some  of  the  sandstone  of  the  new  red  sandstone  is  highly  micace- 
ous :  this  variety,  where  it  occurs  near  the  greenstone,  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  mica  slate.  (Nos.  177  to  179.)  I  will  refer  only  to 
two  localities  of  this  rock,  viz.  at  Turner's  Falls  and  at  the  north  end 
of  Mount  Tom,  at  the  spot  where  the  sketch  on  page  429  exhibiting  the 
junction  of  the  two  rocks,  was  taken.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
these  examples  are  in  fact  a  partial  conversion  of  the  sandstone  into 
mica  slate  by  the  heat  of  the  greenstone  ? 

I  know  of  but  one  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  where 
greenstone  comeS  in  contact  with  limestone ;  and  that  is  in  West 
Springfield.  .  Perhaps  even  there  an  actual  contact  does  not  exist,  yet 
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the  greenstone  is  separatedfrom  the  limestone  in  some  places  only  hjT  A 
narrow  strip  of  sandstone :  And  a  part  of  the  limestone  is  more  or  less 
frequently  converted  into  tripoli :  that  is  to  say,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  leaving  the  argillaceous  and  silicious  matter  by  itself.  Prob- 
ably this  was  the  efTect  of  heat :  though  I  am  not  very  confident  that 
the  tripoli  was  produced  in  this  manner.  .  A  part  of  the  limestone  nl 
that  place  is  very  much  indurated,  so  as  to  possess  almost  the  britdt- 
ness  of  glass  when  broken. 

Mineral  Contents. 

It  is  not  unexpected,  though  gratifying,  to  find  in  our  greenstone 
the  same  minerals  as  occur  in  the  trap  rocks  of  Europe. 

In  describing  the  new  red  sandstone  I  have  given  an  account  of  sev* 
eral  veins  in  that  rock  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  native  copper,green  car- 
bonate of  copper,  with  pyritous  copper  and  the  red  oxide  of  that  metal. 
These  veins  often  extend  into  the  greenstone  a  considerable  distance. 
But  for  the  particular  localities  I  would  refer  to  the  description  already 
mentioned. 

According  to  the  Messrs  Danes,*  a  vein  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
occurs  in  the  greenstone  at  Woburn ;  though  not  extensive  enough 
to  render  it  an  object  for  the  miner.  Intimately  mixed  with  this  ore 
is  pyritous  copper :  and  this  last  is  invested  sometimes  with  the  muri- 
ate of  copper.  Quartz  and  amygdaloid  at  Brighton,  and  rolled  pieces 
of  granite  at  Medford,  contain  the  same  mineral.  They  state  also 
that  micaceous  oxide  of  iron  exists  in  the  greenstone  at  Charlestown. 

According  to  the  same  gentlemen,  asbestus  is  found  in  fragments  of 
greenstone  in  Brighton  and  Dedham  ;  and  I  have  found  it  in  one  of  the 
anomalous  varieties  of  this  rock  at  Nahant.  Probably  however,  it  is 
comparatively  rare. 

Epidote,  as  already  mentioned,  exists  abundantly  in  the  greenstone 
around  Boston  ;  but  never  to  my  knowledge  in  that  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley.  Generally  it  is  disseminated  through  the  greenstone ;  but 
sometimes  it  occurs  in  veins,  and  is  then  usually  compact,  though  of- 
ten crystalized.  At  Breed's  Hill  is  a  locality ;  and  a  much  better 
one  at  Nahant. 

The  cavities  of  the  amygdaloid  are  sometimes  occupied  by  a  dull 
green  foliated  mineral  which  appears  to  be  chlorite.     The  folia  have 
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in  general  a  radiated  structure,  and  aometimea  invest  calcareous  spar. 
(No,  1 173.)  A  little  below  Turner's  Falls  in  Gill,  just  at  the  mouth 
of  Fall  River,  on  the  east  bank,  is  the  best  locality  of  this  mineral  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  More  frequently  the  cavities  are  occupied 
with  earthy  chlorite,  and  the  specimens  of  this  kind  are  very  common 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  ranges  of  greenstone  in  the  Ck>nnecticut 
valley ;  as  in  Greenfield,  Deerfield,  South  Hadley,  Northampton,  and 
West  Springfield. 

At  the  locality  just  referred  to  at  the  mouth  of  Fall  River,  occurs 
the  rare  mineral  chlorophoeite :  which  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been 
found  in  any  other  place  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  projecting  mass  of  greenstone  that  appears  at  the  junction  of 
the  Connecticut  and  the  small  river  just  mentioned ;  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  latter  ;  and  the  spot  can  hardly  be  mistaken  by  any  one  desir- 
ous of  finding  it.  This  mineral,  when  the  rock  is  first  broken,  is  of 
a  dull  green  color :  but  after  a  few  hours  exposure  it  becomes  nearly 
black.  After  long  exposure,  however,  some  specimens  assume  a 
dark  brown  color.  For  the  most  part  the  nodules, —  often  half  an  inch 
and  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  in  diamet  er, —  exhibit  a  fibrous 
structure,  the  fibres  radiating  from  one  or  more  centers  in  the  same 
nodule.  The  mineral  is  easily  scratched  with  a  knife  and  the  pow- 
der is  of  a  dull  green  color.  When  fractured,  however,  it  appears 
brittle.  Sometimes  calcareous  spar  is  enclosed  within  the  chloropho- 
ite :  but  very  rarely  are  the  nodules  hollow.  If  I  mistake  not,  in  one 
or  two  instances  I  have  observed  a  foliated  structure  in  specimens. 
There  seems  little  danger  of  exhausting  this  locality.  The  same  rock 
contains  disseminated  prehnite,  chlorite,  and  pyritous  copper.  It  is 
however,  but  slightly  aroygdaloidal.  Mr.  Shepard  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  datholite  in  Middletown  Ct.  in  a  rock  exact- 
ly resembling  that  containing  the  chlorophoeite ;  nor  can  I  doubt  but 
this  mineral  will  be  found  in  Massachusetts. 

Prehnite  has  been  found  in  the  greenstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, particularly  in  Charlestown.  But  it  is  more  common  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut.  Near  the  chlorophoeite  locality  just  described, 
on  the  Greenfield  shore  of  the  Connecticut,  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
amygdaloid.  There  its  color  is  nearly  white.  In  general  it  is  more 
common  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  greenstone  ridges,  than  on  the 
western ;  for  example,  where  Deerfield  river  cuts  through  a  ridge  of 
this  kind  in  Deerfield,  and  oa  the  east  side  of  the  same  ridge  four  or 
five  miles  fiirther  south,  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  Pine  Nook : 
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also  in  West  Springfield.  But  it  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  these 
ridges ;  as  at  a  spot  one  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Deerfield,  and  al 
another  about  the  same  distance  nearly  east  of  the  village  of  Green- 
field. No'  very  rich  specimens  of  this  mineral,  hov^ver,  are  met 
with  in  our  greenstone. 

Augite  of  an  iron  black  color  and  in  imperfect  crystals  or  in  veins; 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  tn&ceous  greenstone  of  the  Connectieut 
valley :  as  at  a  spot  one  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Deerfield. 

Several  varieties  of  the  quartz  family  are  found  in  the  greenstone 
of  Massachusetts,  principally  in  that  of  the  Ck>nnecticut  valley. 
Limpid  crystalized  quartz  is  found  frequently  in  the  form  of  geodes, 
and  sometimes  these  crystals  are  amethystine  of  a  delicate  though 
not  very  deep  color.  This  amethyst  has  been  observed  one  mile 
east  of  the  village  in  Deerfield :  on  the  same  range  three  miles  south 
of  this  spot  and  east  of  the  village  of  Bloody  Brook ;  on  Mount  Hoi- 
yoke ;  and  in  West  Springfield.  At  the  latter  place  the  crystals  are 
sometimes  smoky.  (No.  1117.) 

The  quartz  that  occupies  the  cavities  of  greenstone,  as  at  a  spot  a 
mile  east  of  the  village  in  Deerfield,  is  sometimes  tabular ;  and  the 
folia  are  quite  thin  and  delicate.  Sometimes  it  is  radiated,  and  not 
unfirequently  it  contains  tabular  or  prismatic  and  radiating  cavities, 
once  occupied  by  a  mineral.  The  radiating  cavities  were  perhaps 
once  filled  with  Thomsonite;  at  least,  they  resemble  that  mineral  in 
form.  I  have  seen  them  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  crossing 
one  another  from  different  centers. 

Chalcedony  is  not  an  uncommon  mineral  in  the  greenstone  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  So  fiir  as  I  know  it  is  wanting  in  the  greenstone 
around  Boston :  and  this  fact,  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  an 
amygdaloidal  structure,  are  marks  of  peculiarity  well  virorthy  of  no- 
tice. In  the  Connecticut  valley  the  chalcedony  is  usually  in  small 
nodules  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  inches  across.  Most  frequently 
its  color  is  milky  or  smoky  gray,  and  sometimes  it  appears  to  be  real 
cacholong.  At  other  times  it  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  from  the  lightest  to 
the  deepest  shade  forming  carnelian.  Rarely  I  have  seen  it  yellow- 
ish, and  closely  allied  to  sardonyx.  These  varieties  are  most  common 
in  the  greenstone  range  passing  east  of  the  villages  of  Greenfield  and 
Deerfield,  and  on  its  western  face;  but  rare  on  its  eastern  side. 

All  the  above  varities  of  the  quartz  family  are  sometimes  arranged 
concentrically,  so  as  to  form  agates.  Generally  they  are  small :  but 
some  specimens  found  by  Dr,  Cooley  in  the  south  part  of  Deerfieldt 
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two  miles  northeasterly  from  Bloody  Brook  meeting  house,  weiv 
quite  large.  The  largest  of  these  specimens,  nine  by  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  weighing  23  pounds,  was  composed  of  an  outer  zone  of 
greenish  chalcedony  half  an  inch  thick :  then  a  zone  of  flesh  colored 
chalcedony :  the  center  consisted  of  an  amethystine  geode.  The 
best  of  these  specimens  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure  for  the  col- 
lection (No.  1 191,)  is  about  six  inches  by  four :  the  outer  zone  is  car- 
nelian ;  the  second  bluish  chalcedony,  and  the  remainder  limpid 
quartz,  almost  filling  the  cavity.  When  the  outer  coat  is  broken  ofi) 
the  specimen  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  human  skuU ;  exhib- 
iting protuberances  and  depressions  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine 
phrenologist.  Another  specimen,  three  inches  in  diameter,  exhibited 
no  less  than  14  concentric  bands,  consisting  of  chalcedony  and  quartz 
of  various  colors.  This  is  a  genuine  fortification  agate.  Sometimes 
fortification  and  eyed  agates  are  exhibited  in  the  same  specimen.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  locality  is  nearly  exhausted ;  at  least, 
until  a  long  period  of  time  shall  have  decomposed  the  greenstone 
much  deeper. 

Calcareous  spar  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  minerals  in  the 
greoQ^tone  of  Massachusetts ;  both  in  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  and  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Generally  it  is  the  laminated 
variety ;  sometimes  flesh  colored,  but  mostly  limpid.  Often  it  consti- 
tutes the  cement  of  trap  tufl!!    Sometimes  it  is  in  distinct  crystals. 

A  few  years  since  Prof  SiUiman  detected  selenite  in  amygdaloid 
from  Deerfield.     It  was  white  and  retained  its  water  of  crvstalization. 

m 

Several  species  of  the  zeolitic  minerals  have  been  found  in  this  rock 
in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Analcime  has  been  frequently  said  to  be 
quite  common ;  but  I  am  suspicious  that  calcareous  spar  has  been 
confounded  with  that  mineral ;  and  I  dare  not  say  that  it  exists  in  our 
greenstone.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  laumonite  occurs  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts,  although  the  greenstone  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven 
contains  it.  As  to  chabasie  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  has  been  found  in 
Deerfield,  one  mile  east  of  the  village.  It  is  always  crystalized,  and 
almost  in^aribly  in  the  primary  form,  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  The  crys- 
tals  vary  from  l-50th  to  l-4th  of  an  inch  on  their  sides;  and  these 
are  grouped  on  tabular  and  pseudomorphous  quartz,  on  prehnite,  and 
on  the  greenstone :  either  in  fissures,  or  more  commonly  in  the  cavi* 
ties  of  the  amygdaloid.  This  mineral  seems  to  have  entered  th$m 
fer  the  most  part  ifft  later  period  than  many  of  the  others  with  wjiiell 
it  is  assoeiated.      For  ofi^  we  find  it  in  the  apper  part  of  a  ea^ky 
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whose  lower  part  is  filled  with  another  mineral ;  but  never  in  a  re- 
Terse  order.  The  amygdaloid  in  which  this  mineral  occurs  is  ex- 
tremely  hard,  and  hence  the  chabasie  has  been  preserved.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  difficult  to  obtain  good  specimens. 

In  the  amygdaloid  on  the  east  side  of  the  greenstone  range  in 
Deerfield  and  Greenfield,  I  have  observed  a  few  rather  poorly  char- 
acterised radiated  specimens,  exceedingly  resembling  the  Thomsonite 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  greenstone  one  mile  east  of  the  village  in  Deerfield,  a  min- 
eral occurs,  closely  allied  in  external  characters  to  stilbite  and  heu- 
landite;  and  hitherto  I  have  described  it  as  stilbita  But  in  its  crys- 
talline form  it  differs  from  both  those  species,  and  indeed  from  any 
known  mineral.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  describe  it  as  new;  and 
take  the  liberty  to  dedicate  it  to  your  Excellency,  as  the  patron  of  sci- 
ence, under  the  name  of 

LINCOLNITE. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  minute  yet  very  distinct  crystals,  which  are 
right  oblique  angled  prisms.  Three  trials  on  as  many  crystals  with 
the  common  goriometer  gave  the  following  results  for  the  angles  of 
the  bases. 


First  crystal : 
Second  crystal : 
Third  crystal : 


Angles  A,  A,  61*. 
Angles  B,  B,  11 9*. 
Angles  A,  A,  61^ 
Angles  B,  B,  120^. 
Angles  A,  A,  61^ 
Angles  B,  B.   120*. 


The  mean  result  of  all  the  trials  I  have  made  does  not  vary  much 
from  60^  and  120^.    But  this  may  vary  from  the  truth  half  a  degree ; 
.1  think  not  more.    The  bases  are  commonly  bright  enough  for  the 
'application  of  the  reflective  goniometer ;  not  so  the  lateral  frees. 
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I  have  observed  only  one  modification  of  this  crystal,  and  thai  cob- 
sists  of  a  slight  truncation  on  the  acute  lateral  edges,  as  representad 
in  this  figure.  (No.  1202.) 


The  height  of  the  prism  is  about  equal  to  the  longest  edge.  li 
yields  to  mechanical  division  only  parallel  to  the  bases.  It  has  a  las* 
tre  somewhat  pearly  on  the  cleavage  plane,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
folia  are  slightly  curved.  It  is  always  white  or  colorless;  sometimes 
transparent,  but  generally  only  translucent.  In  every  other  charac- 
ter it  corresponds  with  Heulandite  and  stilbite.  On  hot  coals  it 
whitens,  and  before  the  blowpipe  melts  into  a  white  spongy  enamel. 

The  crystals  of  this  mineral,  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  ocean 
except  in  crystals,)  are  mingled,  usually  in  the  least  proportion,  with 
crystals  of  chabasie ;  either  in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  the  green- 
stone, or  in  its  fissures.  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  crystal  whose  long- 
est side  exceeded  the  tenth  of  an  inch :  and  most  of  the  specimens 
in  the  collection  will  need  a  microscope  for  their  examination.  It  is 
very  rare  and  obtained  with  difiiculty,  though  small  specimens  will 
reward  the  persevering  collector.  (Nos.  1200  to  1204.) 

At  the  same  spot  in  Deerfield  a  radiated  mineral  occurs,  forming 
sometimes  perfect  spheres,  of  the  size  of  an  ounce  bullet,  which  may 
be  Lincolnite,  though  more  probably  it  is  stilbite. 

This  same  radiated  mineral  is  found  at  Bell9w's  Falls  in  Vermont, 
encrusting  gneiss.  On  examining  some  specimens  which  I  obtained 
there  a  few  years  ago,  I  perceive  several  distinct  crystals  of  Lincoln- 
ite, which  are  quite  small 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  description,  that  this  mineral  differs 
from  stilbite  and  Heulandite,  only  in  its  crystalographical  characters. 
Stilbite  crystalizes  in  a  right  square  prism.  Heulandite  comes  nearer 
to  Lincolnite ;  its  primary  form  being  a  right  oblique  angled  prism. 
But  the  angles  of  its  bases  are  about  50^  and  180^;  dififering  10*  from 
those  of  Lincolnite.  Such  a  difference  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  im- 
perfection of  mensuration ;   nor  can  I  conceive  how  it  could 
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result  from  any  modification  of  atilbite  or  Heulandite.  There  is, 
therefore,  as  much  reason  for  making  this  mineral  a  distinct  species, 
as  there  was  for  separating  Heulandite  from  stilbite.  I  am  aware 
that  mineralogists  have  of  late  exceedingly  mukiplied  species  by  divis- 
ions of  the  stilbite  of  Hauy.  Beudant,  especially,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  mineralogy,  (1830,)  has  made  no  less  than  five:  viz,  stilbite, 
Heulandite,  epistilbite,  hypostilbite,  and  spherostilbite ;  the  two  last 
being  added  by  himself.  He  supposes  that  when  the  same  elements 
combine  in  different  and  definite  proportions  and  under  different 
forms,  they  should  constitute  different  species ;  although  in  external 
characters  they  differ  but  slightly ;  and  surely  no  scientific  man  can  ob- 
ject to  this  principle.  But  recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  same 
elements,  combined  in  the  same  proportions,  are  capable  of  crystalizing 
in  forms  incompatible  with  each  other.  This  may  prove  to  be  the 
case  with  some  of  the  new  species  separated  from  stilbite,  and  with 
Lincolnite  among  the  rest.  Yet  at  present  it  seems  as  well  entitled  to  a 
distinct  name  as  Heulandite,  and  better  than  hypostilbite  and  spheros- 
tilbite, whose  crystalline  form  has  not  been  ascertained :  much  better 
also  than  epistilbite,  since  the  controversy  concerning  it  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  European  Journals.  When  this  subject  shall  be 
better  understood  than  it  now  is,  mineralogists  may  find  it  necessary 
to  reform  the  list  of  species ;  nor  can  we  now  say  which  of  them 
must  be  striken  out 

Theoretical  Considerations, 

There  has  been  so  decided  a  change  within  a  few  years  in  the 
opinions  of  geologists  as  to  the  origin  of  the  trap  rocks,  and  there  is 
now  so  general  an  agreement  in  regarding  them  as  igneous  products 
of  early  times,  that  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  subject  in  this  place 
will  not  be  necessary.  I  shall  only  state  the  leading  arguments  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  that  will  apply  to  the  greenstone  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1.  The  resemblance  in  exter-nal  characters  between  some  varieties 
of  our  greenstone  and  the  products  of  existing  volcanoes.  The 
amygdaloids  are  the  most  striking  in  their  resemblance.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut  it  is  easy  to  collect  a  suit  of  specimens  of  this 
description,  that  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  specimens  that 
are  firequently  brought  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  except  by  the 
greater  freshness  of  the  latter.  Let  a  man  pass  from  Bridgman's 
t«vem  in  the  southeast  part  of  Amherst  to  Granby,  over  the  east  part* 
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\  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  In  the  pattorw.  by  the  road  side,  he  will  M! 

^  hummocks  of  amygdaloid  so  much  resembling  kva,  as  to  ramfaid 

him  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields.  And  a  similar  appearance  is  not  nn- 
common  in  other  spots  on  the  east  and  southeast  sides  of  Holyoke 
and  Tom. 

Some  writers  regard  the  minerals  peculiar  to  our  greenstone,  such 
as  chalcedony,  the  zeolites,  prehnite,  augite,  jtc.  as  evidence  of  its  igy 
neous  origin.     But  U,  as  is  probable,  most  of  these  were  infiltrated 

I  from  solution  in  water,  this  proof  is  not  of  much  weight,  etpeciaUy 

since  they  have  been  found  of  late  in  several  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
such  as  mica  slate,  gneiss,  &c.  though  I  am  not  aware  that  they  haTe 
ever  been  discovered  in  rocks  of  exclusively  aqueous    origin. 

I  2.  The  columnar  structure  of  greenstone.     The  same  columnar 

form  is  assumed  by  lavas  when  they  are  slowly  cooled ;  bat  in  no 
ease  by  rocks  of  known  aqueous  origin.  How  unphilosophical  tbea« 
to  refer  this  structure  to  aqueous  agency  1 

3.  The  irregular  manner  in  which  greenstone  is  intruded  among 
stratified  rocks.  Water  and  fire  are  the  only  two  great  agents  in  na- 
ture, as  I  suppose  will  by  all  be  admitted,  sufficiently  energetic  to  have 
prodnced  mountain  masses  of  rock ;  so  that  we  must  take  our  choiee 
between  them,  unless  we  can  show  that  both  of  them  were  concerned 
in  the  work.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  how  any  logical 
mind,  that  has  observed  trap  rocks  in  situ,  or  will  attentively  consider 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  shown  our  greenstone  to  be  intruded  in 
the  form  of  veins  and  irregular  masses  among  the  stratified  rock% 
can  conceive  how  they  could  have  been  deposited  in  these  modes  from 

^  water.     But  they  are  exactly  the  shapes  which  melted  matter,  forced 

^  firom  beneath,  through  and  among  consolidated  strata,  would  have  as- 

sumed. What  but  a  wedded  attachment  to  hypothesis,  then,  can  pre- 
vent us  from  admitting  their  igneous  origin  1 

4.  The  Mechanical  effects  of  Greenstone  upon  the  Stratified  Rocks, 
I  refer  here  to  the  evidence  that  our  greenstone  has  elevated,  broken, 
and  dislocated  the  strata  in  some  instances  through  which  it  has  been 
protruded.  The  section  at  Turner's  Falls,  exhibits  a  good  example  of 
these  effects,  as  well  as  similar  effects  of  the  primary  rocks,  which 
will  be  noticed  farther  on.  Nearest  the  greenstone  on  the  upper  side, 
we  find  the  dip  to  be  greatest,  gradually  diminishing  as  we  recede 
from  the  ridge.  That  this  increase  of  dip  resulted  from  the  protru- 
sion of  the  greenstone,  is  evident,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  fiu^t  that 
beneath  that  rock  the  dip  is  less,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  forma- 
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tioD  generally.  A  similar  case  I  have  described  on  Mount  Holyoke  in 
BeJchertown.  I  have  also  given  drawings  of  less  extensive,  though 
not  less  decided  cases  of  the  agency  of  a  mechanical  force  upon  the 
strata  in  juxtaposition  with  the  greenstone,  whereby  a  portion  of 
these  strata  is  forced  upwards,  at  Charlestown,  Northampton,  and 
New  Haven.  All  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  admit  but  one  explana- 
tion ;  and  irresistibly  lead  the  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  force 
must  have  acted  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  urging  the  greenstone 
through  the  superimposed  rocks  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state. 

5.  The  Chemical  effects  of  Greenstone  upon  the  Stratified  Rocks. 
At  Nahant  we  have  seen  that  it  has  converted  clay  slate  into  flinty 
slate :  in  Charlestown  a  similar  change  has  taken  place.  In  the 
Connecticut  valley,  much  of  the  sandstone  in  contact  with  the  green- 
stone has  become  vesicular  and  some  of  it  is  highly  indurated ;  and 
in  one  case  at  least,  somewhat  columnar.  Its  red  color  too  is  often 
destroyed,  its  texture  rendered  somewhat  cr}'stalline,  and  the  mica- 
ceous varieties  partially  changed  to  mica  slate.  In  one  case,  also, 
limestone  is  converted  into  tripoli :  that  is,  its  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
pelled. 

Now  it  requires  no  labored  argument  to  show  that  such  effects  as 
these  could  have  resulted  only  from  the  intrusion  among  the  stratii  of 
rocks  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or  intensely  heated.  It  does  not  require 
even  a  practised  geologist  to  draw  this  conclusion:  for  the  factfl» 
wherever  they  exist,  impress  every  man  who  observes  them  with  this 
belief 

Upon  the  whole  I  cannot  see  that  any  thing  is  wanting  to  prove 
the  igneous  origin  of  our  greenstone.  It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  how 
it  happens,  that  while  existing  volcanoes  throw  up  their  matter  in  a 
conical  shape,  greenstone  forms  a  continuous  ridge,  70  or  80  miles 
long,  with  no  appearance  of  a  crater  or  craters.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
liei  e,  indeed,  that  the  mode  in  which  greenstone  was  erupted,  was  con- 
siderably different  from  the  operation  of  existing  volcanoes ;  and  that 
probably  the  protrusion  took  place  under  an  immense  weight  of  water : 
nor  can  it  be  imagined  how  a  common  volcanic  force,  which  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  radii  of  a  circle,  should  thus  operate  lineally.  But  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  shrinking  of  the  interior  part  of  the  earth 
by  refrigeration,  faster  than  the  exterior,  would  produce  such  linear 
openings,  into  which  the  melted  matter  from  beneath  would  readily 
force  its  way.     But  more  of  this  ingenious  hypothesis  in  the  sequel 
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The  columnar  structure  of  the  trap  rocks  has  never  yet  received  a 
very  satisfactory  explanation.  From  the  fact  that  clay  when  drying 
divides  into  columnar  masses,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  the  col- 
umns of  trap  had  not  a  similar  origin.  There  is,  however,  one  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  such  an  hypothesis.  The  desiccation  of  the  clay 
always  causes  it  to  shrink,  so  as  to  leave  interstices  between  the  colum- 
nar masses.  But  no  such  shrinking  has  taken  place  among  the  prisms 
of  trap.  There  are  no  spaces  between  them :  their  sides  actually 
touch.  Perhaps  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot 
come  nearer  the  truth,  than  to  consider  this  columnar  structure  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  a  concretionary  structure.  Yet  this  solution  affords 
no  great  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  so  long  as  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  a  concretionary  structure.  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  greenstone  is  sometimes  divided  by  parallel 
planes  into  masses  exceedingly  resembling  strata.  If  they  are  not 
genuine  strata,  what  is  their  orgin  ? 

In  all  the  unstratified  rocks,  small  spherical  or  ovoid  concretions 
occur,  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 
These  concretions  vary  exceedingly  in  size,  and  are  sometimes  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  principles  in 
geology  or  chemistry  that  can  fix  any  limits  to  their  size.  Suppose 
now  a  concretion  to  have  been  produced  of  mountainous  bulk.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  only  a  small  portion  of  its  surface  be  laid  bare,  and 
only  a  few  of  its  envelopes  penetrated,  these  layers  may  have  exactly 
the  appearance  of  strata  ;  because  their  curvature  is  so  slight  for  a 
small  extent  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  In  this  way  should  I  account 
for  the  laminar  disposition  of  the  trap  at  Nahant :  and  I  shall  apply 
the  same  explanation  to  some  examples  still  more  striking  in  the  sie- 
nite  and  granite  of  the  State.  In  one  of  these  cases  I  think  I  have 
satisfactorily  traced  out  a  concretion  of  mountainous  bulk,  and  thus 
given  a  confirmation  to  the  theory  I  am  advocating. 

16.     PORPHYRY. 

Porphyry  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  used  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  and  the  term  has  been  so  oflen  employed  by  lapidaries  and  au- 
thors who  were  ignorant  of  geology,  that  its  popular  acceptation  ia 
quite  too  loose  for  scientific  description.  Nor  are  geologists  exactly 
agreed  as  to  its  meaning.  "  The  term  porphyry,"  says  Macculloch, 
**  is  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  crystals  of  common  feldspar  are  im* 
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bedded  in  a  simple  or  compouDd  base."  "  The  word  porphyry," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *'  sighifies  at  present  a  rock 
having  a  compact  basis,  through  which  are  scattered  crystals  of  some 
other  minerals."  "  Since  the  time  of  Werner,"  says  the  Dictionni^rie 
C^assiqe  D*  Histoire  Naturelle,  "most  mineralogists confin  ethename 
Porphyry  to  rocks  with  a  porphyroid  structure,  composed  of  a  paste 
of  compact  feldspar  more  or  less  mixed,  which  envelopes  crystals  of 
feldspar  ordinarily  whitish."  Brongniart  defines  porphyry  as  hav- 
ing a  "  paste  of  amphibolic  petrosilex,  red  or  reddish,  enveloping  ob- 
vious crystals  of  feldspar." 

Since  porphyry  passes  >nto  other  rocks,  we  ought  to  recollect  a 
remark  of  Macculloch,  that  "  the  term  porphyry,  when  used  in  geo- 
logical description,  must  not  always  be  taken  too  strictly  in  its  miner- 
alogical  sense."  With  the  latitude  which  this  remark  gives,  the  por- 
phyry of  Massachusetts  conforms  to  the  strictest  of  the  above  defini- 
tions. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

1.  Compact  Feldspar.  (No.  1206  to  1228.)  This  mineral,  more 
or  less  changed  by  other  substances  chemically  mixed  with  it,  forms, 
I  believe,  the  basis  of  all  the  porphyry  in  Massachusetts.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  found  none  which  I  was  not  able  to  fuse  with  a  common 
blowpipe:  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  another  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  porphyry  has  a  base  of  well  characterised  compact  felds- 
par, has  satisfied  me  that  this  is  the  predominant,  ingredient  in  the 
whole  of  it.  But  this  compact  feldspar,  both  that  which  forms  the 
paste  of  porphyry,  and  that  which  contains  few  or  no  feldspar  crys- 
tals, varies  exceedingly  in  color,  in  toughness,  and  in  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  fused.  And  to  what  but  to  an  admixture  with  more 
or  less  of  other  minerals,  can  we  impute  these  differences  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that  compact  feldspar  has  once  been  melted. 
But  what  was  the  origlt)al  rock  from  which  it  was  produced  ?  Judg- 
ing from  the  present  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust,  we  must  suppose 
that  rock  to  have  been  one  in  which  feldspar  only  predominated,  but 
did  not  exist  alone :  or  in  some  cases  perhaps,  the  feldspar  formed  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  melting  down  of  such  rocks 
would  produce  just  such  varieties  of  compact  feldspar  as  we  find  to 
exist.  Sometimes  they  would  be  almost  pure,  while  at  other  times 
they  would  contain  so  much  silex,  or  other  earth,  that  they  eonld 
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Scarcely  be   distinguished   from  hornstone,  jasper,  quartz,  &c ;  and 
their  fusion  would  be  quite  difficult. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  close  a  resemblance  betireen 
this  a  priori  reasoning  and  facts,  to  permit  us  to  regard  the  former  at 
mere  hypothesis.  It  obviously  gives  us  a  clew^  to  the  whole  history 
of  compact  feldspar,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  as  great  anomalies  in 
its  characters  as  can  present  themselves. 

Compact  feldspar  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  forms  deposits  of  con- 
siderable extent:  I  mean  that  variety  which  is  so  deficient  in  crystab 
of  feldspar,  that  it  would  not  generally  be  denominated  porphyry.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  a  careful  examination  of  this  rock,  will  almost 
always  detect  these  crystals  in  it ;  and  sometimes  polishing  will  bring 
to  light  a  porphyrite  structure  where  it  was  not  previously  obvious. 
Hence  I  have  not  hesitated  to  reckon  compact  feldspar  as  a  variety  of 
porphyry.  The  vaTiety  most  wanting  in  feldspar  crystals  usually  lies 
between  genuine  porphyry  or  sienite  on  the  one  side,  and  graywacke 
on  the  other.  A  deposit  of  it  thus  situated,  extends  from  Medford  to 
Maiden.  Another  strip  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  south  part  of  Dor- 
chester and  Roxbury,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Milton  and  Ded- 
ham.  The  same  range  probably,  appears  and  forms  hills  in  Need- 
ham  and  Natick.  It  is  most  likely  the  other  extremity  of  this 
range  that  appears  in  Hingham.  Oflen  a  portion  of  these  deposits, 
especially  on  that  side  where  they  unite  with  graywacke,  exhibits 
somewhat  of  a  slaty  structure ;  and  when  describing  graywacke,  I 
have  mentioned  a  variety  which  is  conglomerated  compact  feldspar. 
This  was  noticed  near  Neponset  river,  not  far  from  the  line  between 
Milton  and  Dorchester. 

Although  the  compact  feldspar  under  consideration  assumes  almost 
eTcry  variety  of  color,  yet  there  are  certain  predominant  colors.  One 
of  the  most  common  is  a  grayish  white:  as  in  Medford,  where  some  of 
the  rock  has  the  aspect  of  granular  quartz.  This  variety  sometimes 
assumes  a  yellowish  tinge,  as  in  Newbury;  and  this  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  purest  varieties  of  this  rock,  and  the  one,  which,  if  any,  will 
answer  for  Turkey  stones.  (No.  1206.)  A  dark  gray  color  is  another 
that  prevails ;  and  sometimes  it  is  obvious  that  the  rock  embraces  frag- 
ments of  indurated  slate,  not  perfectly  incorporated  with  the  feldspar.  A 
more  striking  and  very  common  variety  is  red,  of  various  shades, 
from  brownish  to  blood  red.  The  latter  variety  abounds  in  Hing- 
ham, where  ledges  of  it  may  be  seen  a  little  north  of  the  Tillage. 
Bpecimtot  of  this  rock  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  jasper 
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80  called  of  Saugus  ;  and  probably  it  is  essentially  the  same  thing, 
viz.  compact  feldspar  with  a  mixture  of  some  other  ingredients.  Both 
of  them  are  fusible  with  some  difficulty  into  a  semi-transparent  po- 
rous glass.  They  correspond  prett)'  nearly  in  their  characters  to  the 
rose  petrosilez  of  Sahlberg,  described  by  Berthier  in  the  36th  volume 
of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  and  which  he  regards  as  a 
distinct  species  from  compact  feldspar,  and  which  Beudant  has  since 
described  as  such.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  make  a  dis- 
tinct species  of  this  variety,  we  must  make  a  dozen  others  from  the 
compact  feldspar  of  Massachusetts.  He  would  erect  this  into  a  new 
species,  chiefly  because  it  diflfers  from  feldspar  so  much  in  composition. 
But  if  compact  feldspar  had  an  igneous  origin,  should  we  not  expect 
its  composition  to  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  foreign  substances  that  happened  to  melt  and  mix  with 
the  feldspar :  nor  would  this  be  a  reason  for  making  distinct  species, 
80  long  as  the  constituents  of  feldspar  predominated.  Some  speci- 
mens of  our  compact  feldspar  of  a  reddish  color  exhibit  traces  of  a 
schistose  structure,  and  are  even  traversed  by  thin  veins  and  layers  of 
quartz.     These  melt  with  great  difficulty. 

These  are  the  principal  varieties  of  color  that  I  have  met  with  in 
the  non-porphyritic  compact  feldspar  of  Massachusetts.  When  por- 
phyritic,  however,  it  exhibits  several  other  predominant  colors,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

2.  Antique  Porphyry.  {Porphyre  antique^  AL  Brongniart.)  This 
▼ariety  constitutes'  the  great  mass  of  the  porphyry  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston :  and  I  call  it  antique  because  it  so  closely  resembles  that  used 
in  the  monuments  and  ornamental  furniture  of  the  ancients.  As  to 
this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  Prof  A.  Brongniart,  who  quotes 
"  Chelsea  near  Boston;"  as  a  locality  of  porphyry,  and  says  that  "  it 
entirely  resembles  the  antique  porphyry."*  He  might  have  added 
that  probably  as  many,  if  not  the  same  varieties  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  as  were  employed  by  the  ancients.  The  specimens  which 
I  have  placed  in  the  collection,  and  the  most  of  which  are  polished, 
will  render  this  statement  probable.  For  if  1  could  obtain  so  many 
varieties  during  the  little  time  that  I  have  spent  in  examining  this 
formation,  how  extensive  a  suite  might  be  brought  to  light  by  long 
and  careful  research  I 

The  compact  feldspar  that  forms  the  base  of  these  porhpyries  pre- 


^  CloMificatinn  des  Roches,  p.  108. 
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sents  numerous  varieties  and  shades  of  color.  One  of  the  most  ele- 
egant,  is  a  light  green,  such  as  occurs  in  Chelsea  and  Maiden  ;  (Nos. 
4254,  1256,  1257,)  or  the  deeper  green  that  I  have  met  with  ^n  Mil- 
ton. (No.  1255.)  Red  of  various  shades  is  a  still  more  frequent  color. 
(Nos.  1247  to  1253,)  A  reddish  hrown  is  sometimes  met  with.  (Nos. 
1240,  1241,  1243,  1258.)  A  nearly  black  color  more,  often  :  (Nos. 
1234,  1235,  1236,)  A  gray  color  sometimes:  (Nos.  1239,  1242, 
1244,)  and  a  purple  color  rather  seldom.  (Nos.  1232,  1233,)  The 
imbedded  crystals  are  usually  of  a  light  color,  sometimes  white,  some- 
times brown,  and  sometimes  greenish.  Grenerally  they  are  foliated, 
very  rarely  compact,  and  distinguished  from  the  base  chiefly  by  the 
color. 

3.  Porphyry  with  a  base  of  compact  Feldspar  and  two  or  more  min- 
erals imbedded.  (Nos.  1258  to  1262,)  Feldspar  and  quartz  are  the  two 
minerals  present ;  but  I  have  noticed  several  small  plates  of  mica.  It 
is  very  obvious,  indeed,  that  this  rock  is  intermediate  between  sienite 
and  porphyry.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  be  the  former  rock  pmrtly 
melted  down  into  the  latter.  The  porphyry  of  the  Blue  Hills  is  chief' 
ly  made  up  of  this  variety  ;  though  some  perfectly  formed  porphyrf 
is  found  there.  The  quartz  is  usually  hyaline  and  smoky,  and  ■obi9- 
times  it  forms  the  only  imbedded  mineral ;  the  feldspar  being  all  com- 
pact In  such  case  especially,  where  the  base  is  of  a  light  color,  the 
rock  exceedingly  resembles  trachytic  porphyry;  (Nos.  1261,1262,) 
and  it  will  hardly  admit  of  being  polished  for  ornamental  purposes. 
That  a  porphyry,  which,  by  being  thus  associated  so  intimately  with 
sienite,  is  proved  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  on  the  globe,  should 
so  much  resemble  the  most  recent  variety,  proves  that  similar  causes 
have  operated  in  its  production  at  different  and  very  remote  periods. 

4.  Brecciated  Porphyry.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  this  variety 
better,  than  by  saying  that  it  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  por- 
phyry and  compact  feldspar,  re-united  by  a  paste  of  the  same  materi- 
als, which  is  itself  also  porphyritic.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  must 
have  been  an  original  formation  of  these  rocks,  (compact  feldspar  and 
porphyry,)  which  was  subsequently  broken  up,  either  by  the  mechan- 
ical agency  of  water,  or  the  mechanico-chemical  agency  of  heat,  re- 
dissolving  and  mingling  the  materials.  The  fragments  are  of  various 
colors,  usually  however,  gray  or  red :  and  this  proves  that  rocks  from 
different  localities  must  have  been  mixed  together.  The  paste  is  com- 
monly in  the  greatest  quantity ;  and  the  rock  is  as  hard  and  broken 
with  as  much  difficulty  as  any  other  variety  of  porph3rry.     It  is  tk>t 
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a  very  common  or  abundant  variety  :  but  for  ornamental  purposes  it 
affords  specimens  of, great  delicacy.     (Nos.  1263  to  1270.) 

Topography  of  Porphyry. 

Only  three  ranges  of  this  rock  are  given  on  the  map ;  and  these 
are  all  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Two  of  them,  —  the  princi- 
pal ones, — lie  the  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  Bos- 
ton, having  their  longitudinal  direction  east  and  west.  The  third  is 
in  Essex  county,  extending  easterly  from  Byfield  Academy,  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  coast.  This  strip  is  chiefly  compact  feldspar  and  mostly 
the  red  variety.  It  certainly  deserves  a  more  thorough  examination 
than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

In  some  places  farther  south,  as  for  instance  on  the  turnpike  be- 
tween Boston  and  Newburyport,  in  Topsfield,  I  observed  a  rock  in 
place,  intermediate  between  porphyry  and  greenstone :  and  not  im-i 
probably  genuine  porphyry  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Tliis  rock  is  most  fully  developed  in  its  characters  in  the  range  a 
a  litde  north  of  Boston,  extending  from  West  Cambrige  through  Mai- 
den and  Medford  to  the  east  part  of  Lynn.  The  southern  border  of 
this  strip,  certainly  towards  its  westerly  extremity,  is  compact  feldspar. 
The  porphyry  (mostly  antique,  though  sometimes  brecciated,)  forms  a 
broken  ridge  of  cbnsiderable  height,  generally  naked  and  precipitous 
on  its  southern  side.  On  the  north  it  is  succeeded  by  sienite,  and  the 
two  rocks  are  so  closely  connected  that  the  line  between  them  is  very 
obscure  and  irregular  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this  porphyry 
range  has  been  usually  represented  too  wide.  This  is  the  range  that 
will  probably  furnish  the  best  varieties  for  ornamental  purposes,  when- 
ever the  public  taste  shall  create  a  demand. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  range  once  extended  much  far- 
ther east  than  at  present.  For  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn  informs  me 
that  Halfway  Rock,  lying  in  the  ocean  several  miles  east  of  Marble- 
head,  is  porphyry.  Indeed,  specimen  No.  1264,  which  he  presented 
to  me,  will  show  that  it  is  the  finest  brecciated  porphyry  in  the  State, 
which  I  have  met  with.  Now  as  this  island  lies  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Maiden  and  Lynn  porphyry  range  continued  easterly,  I  in- 
fer that  it  did  once  reach  so  far ;  (and  ]^rhaps  does  now  beneath  the 
ocean ;)  nor  can  we  say  how  much  farther.  We  see  here  from 
whence  proceeded  the  porphyry  pebbles  that  are  so  common  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard. 
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The  porphyry  range  south  of  Boston  occupies  much  more  of  th^ 
surfkce  than  that  just  described ;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  it  contains 
so  much  genuine  porphyry.  It  extends  with  some  apparent  inter- 
ruptions, (though  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  real  interruptions,) 
from  Natick  to  Hingham,  through  a  part  of  Needham,  Dedham,  Mil- 
ton, Braintree,  Q.uincy,  and  Weymouth.  I  have  not  found  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  place,  and  have  marked  the  deposit  of  this  rock  in 
Hingham  as  insulated  from  the  rest.  This  patch  is  chiefly  compact 
feldspar.  The  range  it  will  be  seen  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the 
Blue  Hills,  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  its  high- 
est point  rising  more  than  700  feet  above  the  ocean.  But  it  is  00I7 
the  upper  part  of  this  mountain  that  is  composed  of  porphyry,  ami 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  its  summit  neither :  for  sienite  is  frequent- 
ly found  there.  The  porphyry  is  chiefly  that  variety  which  has  a 
trachytic  aspect,  being  evidently  intermediate  between  porphyry  and 
sienite. 

I  have  met  with  rocks  approaching  to  porphyry  in  no  other  places 
in  the  State,  except  one  or  two.  In  the  sienite  of  Whately  I  found  • 
vein  of  compact  feldspar  two  or  three  feet  wide ;  but  the  foliated 
structure  of  the  feldspar  was  not  entirely  obliterated.  In  the  argilla- 
ceous slate  of  Guilford,  Vt.,  a  quite  distinct  porphyroid  granite  oc- 
curs, and  with  it  well  characterised  greenish  compact  feldspar.  These 
rocks  are  so  obviously  granite,  imperfectly  melted  down,  that  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  describe  them  under  granite,  and  to  place  the  spe- 
cimens (Nos.  1467  to  1470,)  among  those  of  granite.  A  speci- 
men (No.  1211,)  of  the  Whately  compact  feldspar  will  be  found  in 
the  collection. 

Geological  Position. 

Of  all  the  questions  that  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  geologists, 
none  appear  to  me  more  perplexing  and  unprofitable  than  those  which 
they  have  raised  and  discussed  relative  to  the  primitive,  transition, 
and  secondary  character  of  porphyries.  In  reading  Humboldt's  re- 
marks on  the  transition  porphyries,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Superposi- 
tion of  Rocks,  I  have  been  reminded  of  a  man  benighted  in  a  quag- 
mire. Every  effort  which  he  makes  to  extricate  himself,  only  plunges 
him  in  deeper.  Am  I  asked  whether  the  porphyry  of  Massachusetts 
belongs  to  the  Primitive,  Transition,  or  Secondary  Class  1  I  reply 
that  it  belongs  to  none  of  them,  but  is  a  memher  of  a  series  of  rocks 
consisting  of  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  and  greenstone,  which  hav^ 
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been  protruded  through  or  among  the  stratified  rocks,  sabse* 
quent  to  their  deposition.  I  say  protruded :  for  if  there  be  ground 
for  making  any  theoretical  inferences  whatever  in  geology,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  exists  in  this  instance.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  these  rocks,  therefore,  among  those  of  any  particular 
stratilied  class,  does  not  prove  that  they  were  produced  at  the  same 
epoch :  it  rather  proves  that  the  unstratified  rock  was  of  subsequent 
production.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  find  a  stratified  rock  lying 
above  others  which  are  penetrated  by  veins  of  an  un  stratified  rock, 
while  this  superior  one  is  never  thus  penetrated,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  it  was  deposited  since  the  protuslon  of  the  unstratified  rock. 
These  seem  to  be  the  two  grand  limits  of  our  inquiries  in  respect  to 
the  ages  of  the  unstratified  rocks.  And  if  this  were  all  that  is  meant 
when  the  inquiry  is  whether  they  are  primitive,  transition,  or  secon- 
dary, a  satisfactory  answer  might  be  given.  In  respect  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  porphyry  of  Massachusetts,  however,  I  have  but  little 
to  say,  because  but  few  facts  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  I 
have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  this  porphyry  was  exhib- 
ited in  juxtaposition  with  any  stratified  rock :  except  as  already  r^ 
marked,  the  compact  feldspar  succeeds  to  the  graywacke  as  an  older 
rock  and  gradually  passes  into  porphyry.  This  porphyry,  however^ 
is  associated,  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  Boston,  with  sienite;  and 
in  all  cases,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  porphyry  lien  above  the  sienr 
ite,  and  there  is  a  gradual  transition  between  the  two  rocks.  This 
fact  is  most  obvious  in  the  Blue  Hill  range,  where  one  is  oflen 
much  perplexed  to  decide  whether  the  rock  be  sienite  or  porphyry. 
The  sienite  in  these  cases,  however,  it  is  important  to  remark,  is  never 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  variety  consisting  of  compact  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende, which  occurs  as  a  member  of  the  overlying  family  of  rocks, 
but  that  variety  composed  essentially  of  feldspar,  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, which  is  connected  with  granite.  Hence  I  infer  that  our  por- 
phyry belongs  to  the  oldest  varieties  of  this  rock  that  have  been 
described. 

Mineral  Contents. 

Although  in  South  America,  according  to  Humboldt, porphyry  forms 
the  matrix  of  gold  and  some  other  metals,  yet  in  general  thi0  rock  is 
remarkably  destitute  of  foreign  minerals.  It  is  so  in  Massachusetts. 
In  Maiden  it  contains  a  little  specular  oxide  of  iron,  and  this  is  the 
only  mineral  hitherto  announced  as   occurring  in  it.     A  carefal 
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examination  of  specimen  No.  1222  with  a  microscope,  has  led  me 
to  the  belief  that  it  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  nadre  gold. 
The  quantity  is  so  very  small  that  an  assay  cannot  be  made  of 
it :  yet  it  certainly  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  native  gold.  The 
specimen  is  an  extremely  hard  variety  of  compact  feldspar  approach- 
ing flinty  slate,  from  the  Blue  Hills.  I  should  not  allude  to  thia  cir- 
cumstance were  not  the  porphyry  of  South  America  rich  in  ibis 
metal. 

^^  ♦ 

Theoretical  Considerations, 

Porphyry,or  rather  its  base,  has  more  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  melted  than  any  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  except  perhaps  some  of 
the  vesicular  traps.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  distinguished  wri- 
ters that  compact  feldspar  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  mineral  species 
distinct  from  common  feldspar,  chiefly  because  soda  is  found  in  it 
more  frequently  than  potassa,  and  often  exclusively.  But  one  has  only 
to  examine  the  analyses  of  these  two  substances,  to  see  that  in  this  re- 
spect there  is  great  diversity  among  both  varieties.  If  compact  feld- 
spar is  common  feldspar  or  albite  that  has  been  melted  in  connee- 
tion  with  other  minerals,  we  ought  to  expect,  as  I  have  remarked  in 
tinother  place,  that  its  composition  would  not  coincide  with  that  of  com- 
mon feldspar.  And  tbat  it  does  result  from  this  change  in  common 
feldspar,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  when  I  oflen  see  specimens  that  have  not 
entirely  lost  their  foliated  structure,  being  intermediate  between  the 
two  minerals.  And  then  the  chemical  efi*ects  that  have  been  prodne- 
ed  on  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  compact  feldspar,  (examples  of 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  greenstone,)  clearly  point  us  to  an 
igneous  agency. 

I  have  elsewhere  elucidated  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  all  rocks  that  are  porphyritic,  drawn  from  the  chemistry  of 
the  subject.  If  that  argument  be  valid,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  apply 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  rock  under  consideration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  specimens  of  porphyry  that  exhib- 
it traces  of  an  originally  slaty  structure  in  all  or  a  part  of  the  materials 
composing  it.  This  clearly  points  us  to  a  slaty  rock  as  the  source 
from  which  porphyry  was  derived.  And  sometimes  fragments  of  this 
rock,  along  with  fragments  of  compact  feldspar,  flinty  slate,  &c  are 
scattered  through  the  mass  as  if  partly  melted  down ;  very  much  as 
fragments  appear  in  the  slag  of  a  furnace.  They  seem  to  be  all  but  in- 
corporated with  the  paste,  and  the  whole  mass  presents  an  appear^ce 
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of  a  more  perfect  chemical  union  than  any  rock  resulting  from  aque* 
ous  agency  ever  exhihits,  unless  it  be  entirely  crystalline. 

Under  what  peculiar  circumstances  the  matter  composing  porphy- 
ry was  indurated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  from 
assuming  a  crystalline  state,  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  conjecture  : 
and,  therefore,  I  will  not  indulge  in  any  speculations  upon  it.  The 
gradual  passage  of  this  rock  into  sienite,  without  any  apparent  change 
of  ingredients,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  peculiarities  of  porphyry  did 
not  result  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  its 
production. 

17.    SIENITE. 

Most  writers  define  classic  sienite  to  be  essentially  composed  of 
feldspar  and  hornblende :  the  first  ingredient  in  the  greatest  quantity. 
It  is  essential  also,  that  it  should  be  connected  with  the  overlying  or 
trap  rocks.  This  definition  corresponds  but  to  a  small  part  of  the  si- 
enite of  Massachusetts.  The  greater  part  of  it  contains  quartz  as  a 
constant  and  somewhat  abundant  ingredient,  and  mica  is  very  often 
present.  The  most  of  our  sienite  is  the  granitic  variety,  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  described  as  sienitic  granite  Yet  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  it  is  very  intimately  associated  with 
greenstone ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  describe  all 
the  varieties  of  rock,  between  greenstone  and  porphyry  on  one 
side,  and  common  granite  on  the  other,  into  whose  composition 
hornblende  enters,  under  the  name  of  sienite.  Macculloch's  de- 
finition, which  he  says  "alone  rigidly  accords  with  the  common 
definition  of  sienite,"  embraces  the  most  important  variety  of  our  sie- 
nite: viz.  a  granitiform  mixture  of  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz. 
And  this  definition  I  shall  take  as  the  type  of  the  rock  now  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  original  specimen  to  which  Werner  applied  the  name  sienite 
came  from  Sienna  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  were  obtained  many  of 
the  well  known  Egyptian  monuments,  such  as  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
Pompey*s  Pillar,  &c.  But  this  rock,  it  is  now  well  known,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  red  granite  with  black  mica  and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
hornblende;  a  rock  quite  different  from  what  Werner  supposed. 
This  mistake  has  occasioned  almost  endless  confusion  in  geological 
descriptions.    Roziere  proposed  a  remedy.     Ascertaining  that  mount 
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Sinai  in  Arabia  is  composed  of  genuine  sienite,  he  proposed  to  change 
sienite  into  Sinaite :  But  geologists  have  unfortunately  neglected  the 
hint. 

Miner alogical  Characters. 

1.  Feldspar  and  Hornblende,  This  difiers  from  greenatone  by  the 
predominance  of  the  feldspar :  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  respect  to 
many  specimens,  and  even  large  deposits,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  should  be  referred  to  the  former  or  the  latter  rock.  In 
almost  all  cases  both  the  ingredients  are  more  or  less  crystalline; 
though  sometimes,  as  at  Nahant,  the  feldspar  seems  to  be  passing  to 
a  compact  state.  The  hornblende  is  almost  universally  black ;  the 
feldspar  white,  greenish,  and  yellowish.  (Nos.  1271  to  1285.) 

I  apprehend  that  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  of  this 
variety,  nearly  all  of  them  would  be  found  to  contain  more  or  I 
quartz :  but  quartz  and  feldspar,  when  seen  through  a  microscope, 
semble  each  other  so  much,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  At  any 
rate,  this  variety  insensibly  admits  quartz  and  mica  into  its  composi- 
tion, and  thus  approximates  to  granite.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  on  the  other  hand  it  passes  into  greenstone  This  variety,  al- 
thoQgh  elegant,  is  rarely  wrought  for  ornamental  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proverbial  toughness  of  the  hornblende. 

2.  Feldspar,  Quartz,  and  Hornblende,  This  variety  embraces 
nearly  all  the  sienite  in  the  State  that  is  employed  for  architectural 
purposes,  including  the  quarries  at  Quincy  and  those  at  Cape  Ann. 
Feldspar  is  the  most  abundant  ingredient.  This  is  foliated,  and  com* 
monly  of  a  grayish,  bluish,  or  yellowish  color.  A  hyaline  quartz,  va- 
rying in  color  from  quite  light  to  quite  dark  gray,  is  very  uniformly 
mixed  with  the  feldspar,  so  as  to  exhibit  homogeneousness  in  the  midst 
of  variety.  In  general,  the  hornblende,  which  is  black,  is  very  sparing 
ly  disseminated,  and  hand  specimens  often  contain  not  a  particle.  In- 
deed, over  extensive  tracts  I  have  sometimes  not  met  with  any.  Hence 
I  regard  this  hornblende  as  an  unessential  ingredient;  and  conse- 
quently have  arranged  under  this  variety  a  rock  very  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  differing  from  that  just  described  only  by  the  ab- 
sence of  hornblende.  It  is  most  common  a  considerable  distance 
south  of  Boston  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Plymouth.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  may  be  seen  by  the  specimens,  Nos  1286  to  1308,  the  feld- 
Ipar  is  flesh  red,  or  a  lilac  red,  and  in  others  of  a  blood  red  color. 
Its  great  resemblance  in  structure  and  composition  to  the  Quincy 
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and  Cape  Ann  sienites,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  mica,  have  led 
me  to  associate  it  with  the  variety  under  consideration :  and  in  fact  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  same  range.  I  distinguish  this  rock  from  granite 
only  by  the  absence  of  mica :  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  mark  is 
not  very  satisfactory. 

Sometimes  the  feldspar  in  this  compound  of  that  mineral  and 
quartz,  is  nearly  or  quite  compact.  I  have  observed  this  variety  most 
frequently  in  the  north  part  of  Essex  county,  as  in  Rowley  and  New- 
bury. A  like  compound  is  connected  with  the  sienite  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Feldspar^  Hornblende^  Quartz  and  Mica,  In  this  quaternary 
compound  we  have  a  still  nearer  approach  to  granite.  And  general- 
ly it  passes  into  granite  by  the  disappearance  of  hornblende  and  the 
increase  of  quartz  and  mica.  Yet  in  all  cases  where  I  have  noticed 
it,  this  rock  occupies  a  position  between  genuine  granite  and  the  newer 
stratified  rocks.  Hence  I  infer,  that  geologically  considered,  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  granite  are  important  to  be  noticed. 

The  feldspar  and  hornblende  are  the  predominant  ingredients  in 
this  variety.  The  quartz  is  in  so  small  grains  that  it  is  apt  to  escape 
notice ;  and  the  mica,  being  usually  black,  is  very  easily  mistaken  for 
hornblende.  In  general  all  the  ingredients  exhibit  a  liveliness  of 
crystalline  structure  which  is  observable  only  in  the  oldest  rocks. 
The  feldspar  is  ordinarily  white,  sometimes  flesh  colored,  and  the 
hornblende  black.  The  grain  of  the  rock  is  commonly  finer  than 
that  of  the  2d  variety.  As  yet  it  has  been  but  seldom  employed  for 
architectural  purposes ;  although  it  woi^ld  be  beautiful  and  enduring. 
(Nos.  1319  to  1340.) 

4.  Porphyriiic  Sienite.  (Nos.  1341  to  1349.)  I  mean  by  this  term 
any  sienite  through  which  are  interspersed  crystals  or  foliated  masses 
of  feldspar,  so  as  to  give  the  rock  a  poiphyritic  aspect.  I  do  not  re- 
collect, however,  ever  having  seen  the  last  variety  above  described^ 
porphyritic.  And  indeed,  nearly  all  the  rock  which  I  regard  as 
porphyritic  sienite  in  Massachusetts,  and  specimens  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  collection,  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  hornblende ; 
and  hence  many  geologists  would  regard  it  as  porphyritic  granite. 
But  the  specimens  are  rarely  wanting  in  veins  and  disseminated 
masses  of  compact  epidote,  and  I  cannot  but  regard  this  mineral  as 
more  decidedly  characteristic  of  our  sienite  than  hornblende.  If  this 
be  present  and  the  mica  almost  or  entirely  absent,  I  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  regarding  the  rock  as  geologically  a  part  of  a  sienitic  deposit. 
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The  most  elegant  variety  of  porphyritic  sienite  that  I  have  met  with 
in  the  State,  occurs  in  Abington,  and  North  Bridgwater,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Plymouth  county.  Its  base  consists  of  quartz  and  feldspait 
with  an  abundance  of  epidote  disseminated  and  in  veins.  The  feld- 
spar crystals  that  constitute  it  a  porphyry,  are  of  a  flesh  color.  There 
is  also  a  dark  colored  mineral  diffused  through  the  mass,  which  may 
be  hornblende  or  mica.  This  rock  if  polished  would  form  it  seems  to 
me  the  most  elegant  ornamental  stone  in  the  State.  (No8.1344  to  1347.) 

Th^  sienite  of  Cape  Ann  is  often  porphyritic.  In  one  place, 
about  halfway  between  Sandy  Bay  and  Gloucester  Harbour,  I  found 
a  variety  in  which  the  imbedded  feldspar  crystals  are  of  a  very  rich 
bronze  color,  approaching  in  appearance  to  hypersthene.  But  when 
this  rock  is  smoothed  its  aspect  is  too  dark  to  be  elegant  (No.  1343.) 

5.  CoHglomeraUd  Sienite.  (Nos.  1350  to  1353.)  This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting variety  on  account  of  the  bearing  which  its  characters  have 
upon  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  sienite.  I  have  met  ivith  it  chief- 
ly in  the  compound  No.  3,  just  described.  The  rock  in  general  does 
not  differ  from  that  variety :  but  it  contains  rounded  masses  of  the  old- 
er stratified  rocks.  It  is  in  fact  a  real  conglomerate;  and  in  some 
places  the  nodules  are  so  numerous  that  it  has  very  much  the  aspect 
of  the  course  puddingstones  of  the  newer  rocks.  The  nodules  vary 
in  size  from  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch  to  that  of  six  or  eight  inches. 
They  are  not  smoothed,  like  the  pebbles  in  the  more  recent  conglom- 
erates, by  mechanical  attrition:  but  they  appear  like  masses  of  rocks 
that  have  been  partly  melted  down  by  heat.  In  almost  all  cases  horn- 
blende predominates  in  these  nodules :  and  oflen  they  consist  of  dis* 
tinct  hor,nblende  slate.  Sometimes  they  contain  mica  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  more  rarely  they  consist  chiefly  of  quartz  and  mica,  the 
former  in  excess,  forming  a  kind  of  quartz  rock.  Feldspar  is  also 
frequently  present,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  schistose  struc- 
ture is  indistinct ;  and  sometimes  the  nodule  appears  to  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  sienite  in  which  the  feldspar  is  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  usu- 
al. Upon  the  whole,  I  think  1  have  ascertained  the  presence  of  horn- 
blende slate,  mica  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  in  these  nodules.  When 
the  rock  is  broken  they  are  knocked  out  without  difliculty,  like  the 
pebbles  from  a  common  conglomerate. 

The  theoretical  inferences  deducible  from  these  facts  I  shall  reserve 
for  the  sequel. 

6.  Augitic  Sienite.  The  presence  of  hornblende  in  this  rock  and 
the  absence  of  mica,  have  led  me  to  call  it  augitic  sienite  rather  thto 
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augitic  granite ;  although  in  position  it  is  associated  with  granite. 
There  are  two  varieties.  The  first  is  composed  of  black  hornblende^ 
greenish  augite,  and  yellowish  feldspar ;  all  the  ingredients  except 
the  feldspar  exhibiting  a  very  distinct  and  lively  crystalline  structure. 
This  variety  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  Belchertown.  The  other 
variety,  which  I  have  found  only  in  bowlders  in  Amherst,  consists  of 
augite  and  feldspar ;  the  former  being  so  arranged  in  the  latter  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  letters.  (Nos.  1362,  1863.) 

Topography  of  Sieniie,  ' 

The  eastern,  and  northeastern  parts  of  Massachusetts  most  abound  in 
sienite.  A  large  part  of  Essex  County  is  based  upon  it,  as  are  several 
towns  in  Middlesex.  On  the  south  of  Boston  it  spreads  over  a  large 
part  of  Norfolk  county  and  some  part  of  Plymouth.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  where  it  prevails  most  extensively.  In  all  these  places 
it  forms  hills  of  moderate  elevation  with  no  very  striking  characters. 
Its  particular  situation  in  respect  to  greenstone  and  granite  I  have 
already  described  in  treating  of  the  former  rock. 

The  only  other  place  in  the  State  where  I  have  met  with  sienite  in 
place,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Here  I  have  marked  two 
deposits  of  considerable  extent.  The  first  extends  from  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  in  Belchertown  to  Chickopee  river  and  a  little  beyond :  the  oth- 
er, on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  occupies  a  considerable  part  of 
Northampton  and  Hatfield,  and  extends  to  the  center  of  Whately. 

Although  sienite  very  much  resembling  that  which  exists  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  yet 
none  like  that  which  is  so  commonly  employed  for  architectural  pur- 
poses in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Quincy  and  Cape 
Ann  sienite,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Nor  have 
I  met  with  any  in  that  valley  which  is  porphyritic.  Indeed,  I  have 
arranged  all  which  has  come  under  my  observation  in  that  valley, 
under  the  quaternary  compound  described  as  the  third  variety  in  giv- 
ing the  mineralogical  characters :  although  I  doubt  not  but  one  or 
more  of  the  four  ingredients  may  sometimes  be  wanting.  Perhaps 
all  of  this  sienite  might  properly  be  described  as  sienitic  granite,  or 
granite  which  takes  a  proportion  of  hornblende  into  its  composition. 

The  sienite  in  the  Connecticut  valley  occupies  a  low  level,  rarely 
rising  into  hills  of  more  than  100  or  200  feet  high :  And  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  a  considerable  part  of  the  formation  is  buried  up  by 
diluvium  and  tertiary  strata. 
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The  sienite  of  this  valley  sometimes  exhibits  a  strong  dispositioii 
to  assume  a  columnar  form.  Perhaps  this  is  exhibited'  no  where  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  ledge  by  the  road  side  about  a  mile  north 
of  Northampton  village.  The  columnar  masses  are  only  a  few  inchea 
in  diameter,  and  are  much  less  perfect  than  those  found  in  green- 
stone. The  fact,  however,  is  interesting,  as  indicating  a  similarity 
in  the  causes  that  produced  the  two  rocks. 

Psevdo' Stratification  of  Sienite. 

At  one  of  the  quarries  of  this  rock  at  Sandy  Bay,  Cape  Ann,  on 
the  road  from  thence  to  Squam,  a  remarkably  fine  example  may  be 
seen  of  the  division  of  this  rock  into  parallel  portions.  Their  thick- 
ness varies  from  two  inches  to  two  feet,  and  great  facility  is  thus  af- 
forded for  quarrying  the  stone. 

As  this  apparent  stratification  extends  only  a  few  rods,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  sienite  on  the  Cape  that  I  have  met  with,  is  unstratified,  we 
cannot  regard  this  case  as  real  stratification.  I  consider  it  an  example  of 
the  concretionary  structure  on  a  large  scale.  But  it  is  unnecessary  in 
this  place  to  dwell  upon  this  explanation,  since  I  have  already  discussed 
it  in  treating  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in  greenstone. 

Veins  in  Sienite. 

These  are  numerous  and  various  in  their  probable  mode  of  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  in  their  composition.  Some  of  them  might  properly 
be  denominated,  "  veins  of  segregation  ;"*  "  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  separation  of  parts  during  the  gradual  passage  of  the  min- 
eral masses  into  a  solid  state."  In  most  cases  they  appear  to  consist 
only  of  harder  portions  of  the  rock,  which  become  visible  only  by 
the  weathering  of  the  surface,  when  they  are  lefl  in  projecting  ridges 
and  at  a  little  distance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  injected  veins. 
I  presume  that  it  will  be  found  in  all  cases,  that  these  veins  diflfer 
somewhat  in  composition  from  the  rest  of  the  rock :  and  indeed,  in 
some  cases  this  is  obvious,  as  they  contain  more  or  less  of  a  foreigpi 
mineral,  such  as  epidote  or  quartz. 

The  greater  part  of  the  veins  in  our  sienite  consist  of  materials 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  introduced  subsequently  to  its 
original  production.  I  do  not  say  subsequently  to  its  consolidation  : 
for  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible,  that  while  a  molten  mass  of  rock, 

*  Sedg^ck's  Anniversary  Address  before  the  London  (3eoL  Soc.  1831,  p.  3. 
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say  sienite,  was  in  an  incipient  state  of  refrigeration,  matter  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  still  more  intensely  heated,  might  have  been  injected  into  it 
so  as  to  form  veins.  And  the  velry  near  approach  which  some  of  the 
veins  in  sienite  and  granite  exhibit  to  veins  of  segregation,  has  led  me 
t'o  the  suspicion  that  they  might  have  been  produced  in  some 
such  way,  rather  than  by  the  filling  up  of  open  fissures  subsequent  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  mass  of  the  rock.  However,  very  many  of 
the  veins  in  our  sienite  were  obviously  produced  in  the  mode  last 
mentioned :  for  we  find  that  lateral  slides,  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent,  have  taken  place  along  the  course  of  the  vein ;  and  this  could 
not  probably  have  been  done  till  afler  a  considerable  degree  of  indu- 
ration. 

No  substance  is  so  common  in  the  veins  of  our  sienite  as  epidote. 
Yet  the  veins  of  this  description  are  far  less  conspicuous  than  oth- 
ers, because  they  are  so  thin.  Often  they  are  easily  mistaken  for 
mere  seams.  The  epidote  is  commonly  very  compact  and  resembles 
greenish  compact  feldspar  :  it  has  not,  however,  the  toughness  of  that 
mineral,  and  it  melts  rather  easily  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  black 
enamel.  Sometimes  the  epidote  of  these  veins  is  semicrystalline  and 
well  characterised.  I  think  that  the  lateral  slides  in  the  sienite  men- 
tioned above,  occur  more  frequently  in  connection  with  these  epidote 
veins  than  with  any  other. 

The  other  substances  composing  veins  in  our  sienite,  are  granite, 
feldspar,  and  quartz.  The  granite  is  most  common  :  though  generally 
feldspar  is  greatly  in  excess,  and  frequently  no  mica  is  present.  Hence 
the  vein  by  a  slight  change  becomes  entirely  feldspar,  ordinarily  of  a 
reddish  hue.  In  one  instance  only,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
under  porphyry,  a  vein  two  or  three  feet  wide  consisted  entirely  of 
compact  feldspar.  The  quartz  veins  are  frequently  hollow  and 
abound  in  delicate  crystals  of  the  same  mineral. 

By  far  the  most  instructive  exhibition  of  the  veins  that  have  been 
described,  occurs  in  Whately,  a  mile  or  two  a  little  west  of  south  from 
the  congregational  meeting  house.  I  subjoin  a  few  sketches  of  those 
that  struck  me  as  particularly  interesting, 
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Veins  lo  iienita:    Wbately. 

The  above  sketch  represents  an  area  about  10  feet  long  and,  6  feet 
wide,  oo,  is  a  fine  grained  granite  vein  an  inch  wide  at  the  upper 
end,  and  decreasing  downward:  b,  another  granite  vein  of  fine  grsin, 
one  fool  wide:  e,  a  similar  one  of  equal  width:  if  is  a  fissure,  or  rather 
an  cpidote  vein. 

on,  is  obviously  the  oldest  vein;  for  it  iscut  offbyi,  and  this  again 
by  c.  Hence  we  have  here  granite  and  sienite  of  four  epochs :  lat  the 
rock  of  sienite  itself:  2d  the  vein  a:  3d  the  vein  i,  pcotrt>ded  aufaee- 
quently  :  and  4th  the  vein  e,  injected  last  of  all.  .  At  what  epoch  th« 
vein  d  cut  oSa,  a,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ',  only  that  it  was 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  vein  e,  since  this  is  not  affected  by  the 
lateral  slide  apparent  in  a,  a. 

Maccu Hoc h  says  that  "there  have  been  granites  found  where  a 
'  vein  of  a  tkird  granite  traversed  a  vein  of  a  second  and  different  one, 
which  had  previously  traversed  the  mass  of  a  first."*  The  pieced' 
ing  sketch  proves  e.  fourth  production  of  granite:  for  there  cod  be 
no  doubt  but  the  sienite  of  Whately  is  a  variety  of  granite.  But  if 
the  suggestion  above  made,  relating  to  the  successive  production  of 
diSerent  granite  veins,  while  yet  the  rock  which  ihey  traverse  waa  in 
a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state,  be  admitted ;  we  need  not  suppose  any  long 
interval  between  the  formation  of  these  veins.  However,  I  do  not 
place  confidence  enough  in  the  suggestion  to  make  it  the  foundation 
of  any  important  inference. 

The  rock  in  the  following  sketch  is  about  15  feel  long.  d,d,d,\s 
a  vein  of  feldspar,  two  inches  wide  at  lis  western  extremity  :  but  it 
ramifies  at  the  other  end  and  almost  disappears,  a,  A,  c,  are  veins  of 
epidote,  on  each  side  of  which  the  sienite  has  become  indurated  so  as 
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present  ii<Iges  on  the  autface  of  the  rock  an  inch  or  two  in  width  ;  the 
epidote  being  a  mere  line  in  thickness.  These  veins  have  cut  off  the 
feldspar  vein  and  produced  an  echellon  inovement  of  the  central  part 
«  is  a  nodule  of  some  other  rock  enclosed  in  the  sienite  and  cut  offby 
the  feldspar  r 
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We  have  here  only  two  successive  formations  of  gfranile,  though 
the  epidote  veins  were  protruded  at  a  third  epoch.  And  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  sienite  by  these  veins,  indicates,  it  geems  to  me,  that 
although  the  rock  was  consolidated  at  the  surface,  yet  not  probably  to 
any  great  depth,  when  these  epidote  veins  were  injected ;  otherwise  I 
cannot  conceive  how  such  a  movement  could  have  been  produced. 
A  slight  heaving  of  the  waters  of  a  stream  would  break  and  produce 
various  slides  in  the  ice  on  its  surface  when  it  was  quite  thin :  but  let 
the  river  be  frozen  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  such  movements  would 
be  produced  with  great  difficulty. 

The  following  sketch  was  formerly  inserted  in  the  6th  volume 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Science:  but  such  a  curious  succession 
of  echellon  movements  have  been  produced  in  the  granite  veins  a,  a, 
&c,  b,  b,  &c.  by  the  epidote  veins  d,  d,  &c,  that  I  thought  it  deserved 
a  place  here.  The  sides  of  the  rock  represented  are  about  4,  6  and 
10  feet,  c  is  a  fragment  of  some  stratified  rock  imbedded  in  the  sienite 
and  cut  through  by  the  vein  b.  The  width  of  the  granite  vein  va- 
ries from  one  to  2  1-2  inches. 
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It  is  easy  (o  concoivc  how  the  detached  portions  ofthijee  two  gran- 
ite veins  might  be  brought  into  alignment,  (to  continue  the  alluaiou 
above  made  to  military  inanoeuyrea,)  but  how  they  could  have  been 
thrown  into  thtir  preaent  position,  except  when  the  rock  was  in  a 
fluid  atale,  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  And  yet  there  must  have  been 
consistence  enough  in  the  veins  to  prevent  their  being  difibsed 
through  [ho  sienlte.  Does  not  this  example  lend  some  plausibility  to 
the  8Ugg;eslion  that  has  been  made,  relative  to  the  protrusion  of  veins 
while  yet  the  rock  was  in  a  partially  fluid  siatel  Or  must  we,  in  or- 
der to  explain  such  a  case  as  the  present,  suppose  a  second  fusion  of 
the  rock  1 

Geological  Position  of  Sxenite. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  sienite  of  Massachusets  can  be  prop- 
erly called  an  overlying  rock :  that  is,  I  have  fonnd  no  example 
where  it  lies  above  other  rocks.  On  one  side  it  usually  passes  by  in- 
sensible gradations  into  granite,  snd  on  the  other  into  greenstone  or 
porphyry :  Or  when  these  rocks  aro  wanting,  some  of  the  stratified 
rocks,  such  as  hornblende  slate,  graywackc,  or  new  red  sandstone, 
repose  upon  iL  At  least  this  is  the  impression  I  have  received  from 
all  the  examinations  which  I  have  made  of  our  sienite ;  although  I 
cannot  refer  to  particular  spots  where  ihese  various  rocks  are  brought 
into  the  relations  that  have  been  described.  The  low  level  at  which 
our  sienite  is  placed,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much  covered  with  di- 
luvium, so  as  to  hide  its  junction  with  other  rocks.  Yet  in  all  cases 
where  this  rock  occurs,  we  find  it  between  the  oldest  granite  and 
greenstone,  or  the  earlier  stratified  rocks.  Hence  I  infer  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  materials  of  which  granite  is  composed,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances were  converted  into  sienite,  and  that  these  circumstances 
existed  generally  in  that  portion  of  the  melted   granite   nearest    ihu 
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newer  stratified  rock&.  Or  if  we  suppose  it  erupted  at  a  different 
epoch  from  the  granite,  certain  causei  always  forced  it  upwards  be- 
tween the  granite  and  the  newer  rocks.  Or  if  we  suppose  it  to 
have  resulted  from  the  melting  down  of  the  stratified  rocks,  then  per- 
haps their  more  or  less  perfect  fusion  produced  the  difference  which 
we  find  between  granite  and  sienite.  But  more  of  this  last  sugges- 
tion in  the  sequel. 

Mineral  Contents, 

The  limits  between  sienite  and  granite,  as  well  as  between  sienite 
and  greenstone,  are  so  vague  and  unsettled,  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  rocks  minerals  described  by  different 
writers  belong;  since  in  such  a  case  geologists  will  be  apt  to  give  dif- 
ferent names  to  the  same  rock.  Grenuine  sienite,  I  mean  that  which 
is  best  characterised,  is  in  Massachusetts  rather  barren  of  simple  min- 
erals :  not  quite  so  much  so,  however,  as  porphyry.  By  far  the  most 
common  mineral  is  epidote ;  whose  characters  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence I  have  pointed  out.  The  sienite  used  for  architectural  purposes 
from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  contains  less  of  this  mineral  than  any  oth- 
er variety  in  the  state. 

There  is  an  interesting  variety  in  the  feldspar  of  this  rock.  In 
Beverly  a  few  years  since,  a  considerable  quantity  of  green  feldspar 
was  obtained  from  a  rock  near  the  center  of  the  place.  The  bronze 
coloured  feldspar  of  Cape  Ann  has  been  already  described,  and  that 
which  is  of  a  lilac  colour  in  Hingham.  In  Charlestown  a  variety  oc- 
curs in  which  the  prisms  exhibit  stripes  of  various  colors,  and  some 
have  proposed  for  it  the  name  taenite,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  a  ribbon.  On  Holyoke  and  Tom  I  have  described  a  variety  of  trap 
in  which  this  mineral  presents  a  similar  appearance.  According 
to  Professor  Webster,  hypersthene  occurs  in  the  sienite  of  Hingham 
along  with  hornblende.  Amethyst  is  said  to  exist  in  the  same  rock 
in  that  place. 

In  the  sienite  of  Beverly,  fiuate  of  lime  and  zircon  have  been  found  ; 
and  the  former  mineral  in  the  rolled  masses  of  this  rock  in  Seekonk. 
In  that  of  Charlestown  Prof  Nuttall  discovered  arragonite.  Preh- 
nite,  according  to  Prof.  Webster,  of  superior  excellence,  is  found  there 
in  the  sienite :  and  that  gentleman  has  recently  informed  me,  that  he 
has  discovered  in  the  same  rock  very  superior  specimens  of  chabasie 
and  laumonite. 

The  veins  of  ([uartz  abounding  in  delicate  crystals  in  the  sienite 
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of  Northampton  and  Whately,  have  been  mentioned.  Associated 
with  these,  I  have  sometimes  found  a  mineral  crystalized  in  four 
sided  prisms,  which  I  have  been  disposed  to  refer  to  red  oxide  of  tita- 
nium. The  best  place  for  obtaining  these  minerals*  particularly  the 
quartz,  is  in  Whately,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  meet- 
ing-house. Some  of  the  drusy  surfaces  of  this  quartz  present  a  curi- 
ous pseudomorphous  appearance.  (No.  1 369,)  It  is  precisely  such 
an  appearance  as  would  result  from  making  random  cuts  in  the 
quartz,  while  in  the  state  of  a  paste,  with  a  thin  bladed  knife.  Obvi- 
ously it  has  proceeded  from  the  infiltration  of  the  quartz  around  some 
mineral  in  thin  plates,  originally  occupying  the  cavities  and  subse- 
quently decomposing. 

Following  the  eastern  margin  of  this  sienite  about  a  mile  south  in- 
to Hatfield,  from  the  locality  last  mentioned,  we  find  a  vein  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  from  one  to  four  feet  wide,  running  by  the  magnetic  needle 
W.  22  1-2®  N.  and  dipping  about  90°.  This  baryta  is  the  gangue  of 
sulphuret  of  lead,  blende,  and  pyritous  copper.  It  has  been  excavated 
several  feet  and  the  quantity  of  baryta  thrown  out  is  immense. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

Sienite  is  very  rarely  found  in  Massachusetts  in  continuous  veins  in 
other  rocks  like  granite  and  greenstone.  Sometimes,  however,  as  I 
have  formely  stated,  it  penetrates  sienite  of  a  different  variety,  or 
greenstone,  in  so  many  directions  and  in  such  large  quantity,  that  the 
rock  so  penetrated  is  divided  into  numerous  fragments  forming  a  kind 
of  breccia.  Even  in  these  cases,  the  sienite  which  thus  forma  rein^ 
contains  but  little  hornblende.  Upon  the  whole  the  argument  in  &- 
vor  of  the  igneous  origin  of  sienite  from  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
cfifects  of  its  veins,  is  comparatively  feeble. 

In  the  conglomerated  sienite  which  has  been  deiscribed,  however,  I 
think  we  have  a  peculiar  and  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  the  form- 
er fiision  of  this  rock  by  heat.  Some  other  theoretical  inferences 
also  result  from  the  facts  in  this  case,  which  will  need  more  minute  de- 
tails than  have  yet  been  given. 

I  have  frequently  observed  this  variety  of  sienite  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  But  there  the  nodules  are  so  much  changed  in  their 
characters  that  they  seem  to  be  only  a  variety  of  sienite.  It  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  that  the  most  interesting  and  striking  facts 
on  this  subject  are  developed  ;  and  in  that  valley  Whately  is  the  place 
ihat  most  particularly  claims  attention.      The  following  imperfect 
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sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  ihe  situation  of  the  conglomerated  sienite 
there.  It  is  the  northern  point  of  a  range  extending  through  Hatfield 
and  Northampton  southerly:  and  it  here  abuts  against  a  limited  de- 
posit of  hornblende  slate,  whoBo  strata  run  nearly  N.  E,  and  S.  W. 
as  a,  a,  and  stand  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

This  slate  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  mica  elate  b,  b,  b,  which  in- 


deed, sometimes  alternates  with  the  hornblende  slate.  On  theeastem 
side  d,  d,  d,  the  sienite  and  the  alate  are  covered  by  the  diluvium  and 
new  red  sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  The  sienite  and 
hornblende  slate  are  elevated  not  more  than  100  or  200  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  that  valley:  but  directly  west  of  these  rocks  the 
mica  slate  rises  more  rapidly  into  ridges  of  much  greater  elevation, 
forming  the  eastern  margin  of  the  broad  range  of  Hoosac  mountain. 
Now  I  have  been  led  by  an  examination  of  the  spot  jiist  described, 
(whoM  length  is  3  or  4  miles  and  breadth  leas  than  one,)  to  conclude 
that  the  sienite  was  formed  by  the  melting  down  of  the  hornblende 
slate.  I  infer  this  chiefly  firom  the  fact  that  this  rock,  as  has  been 
described,  contains  nodules  of  this  elate,  appearing  as  if  round- 
ed not  by  mechanical  attrition  hut  by  heat.  Why  it  should  happen 
that  the  fusion  of  this  slate  should  give  rise  to  the  production  of  feld- 
spar, we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  understand.  And  yet,  ifwesuppose 
the  hornblende  slate  to  be  composed  of  hornblende,  mica  and  quarts, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  Whately,  or  that  it  alternates  with  mica  slate,  as 
it  does  there,  we  shall  have  in  the  materials  melted  down,  all  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  feldspar,  viz.  silex,  alumina,  and  potassa.  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  these  el- 
ements to  enter  into  the  new  combination  that  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  feldspar.  At  any  rate,  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the 
iact,  that  as  the  imbedded  nodules  in  the  slate  approach  more  nearly 
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to  sienite  in  their  characters,  and  recede  farther  from  those  of  shie, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  feldspar.  What  can  this  circumstance  re- 
sult from,  but  from  the  greater  degree  of  heat  to  which  such  nodules 
have  been  subject  ?  Their  losing  in  so  great  a  degree  the  slaty  charac- 
ter proves  that  they  have  been  more  nearly  melted. 

Another  circumstance  lends  in  my  opinion  a  plausibility  to  the  pre- 
ceding suggestions.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  horn- 
blende slate  above  described,  and  at  least  a  mile  distant  from  the  sien- 
ite, we  find  the  slate  composed  of  compact  feldspar  and  hornblende ; 
and  its  schistose  structure  almost  obliterated.  There  is  also  a  tend- 
ency in  the  rock  to  divide  into  columnar  and  rhomboidal  forms.  Now 
ia  these  facts  we  see,  it  seems  to  me,  the  effects  of  a  heat  sufficient  to 
produce  a  partial  fusion  of  the  rock,  but  not  an  entire  obliteration  of 
the  slaty  structure :  sufficient  for  the  production  of  feldspar,  but  not 
for  its  crystalization.  All  this  indicates  a  source  of  heat  of  great  pow- 
er at  a  small  depth  where  probably  genuine  sienite  exists. 

There  is  another  fact  which  I  have  noticed  in  one  portion  of  this 
sienite,  that  lends  still  farther  support  to  these  views.  Two  miles 
south  of  the  spot  where  the  sienite  and  slate  meet,  I  observed  the 
traces  of  an  obsolete  stratification  in  the  former  rock,  running  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  basset  edges  of  the  slate.  There  is  no  actual 
division  of  the  sienite  into  parallel  portions,  but  only  the  marks  of  a 
former  division  by  a  sort  of  segregated  ridges.  The  existence  of 
the  nodules  of  slate  in  the  sienite  proves  that  the  fusion  of  the  rock 
was  never  complete ;  and  in  these  faint  traces  of  original  stratification 
do  we  not  see  evidence  of  the  same  fact ;  and  in  the  coincidence  of 
direction  between  the  strata  of  hornblende  slate  and  these  marks, 
have  we  not  presumptive  evidence  of  the  origin  that  I  have  imputed 
to  the  sienite. 

These  various  facts  and  inferences  have  led  my  own  mind  to  make 
another  inquiry  ?  Do  we  not  here  see  the  reason  why  one  part  of  a 
deposit  is  sienite  and  another  part  granite ;  that  is,  a  rock  destitute  of 
hornblende  ?  When  the  fusion  of  a  rock  is  complete  and  the  heqt  car- 
ried to  a  certain  degree,  ma}*^  not  the  production  of  hornblende  be- 
come impossible,  because  those  affinities  and  polarites  operate  that 
produce  other  minerals,  especially  feldspar  and  mica  ?  The  sienite 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  at  least,  occupies  a  position  generally 
between  the  granite  and  the  newer  stratified  rocks.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose the  heat  to  have  been  greater  at  the  time  of  the  production  of 
these  rocks  in  proportion  to  the  depth  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  obvi- 
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ous  that  it  must  have  heen  greater  \vhere  the  granite  was  produced 
than  where  the  sienite  is  now  found.  For  even  if  we  do  not 
suppose  the  sienite  to  have  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  stratified 
rocksi  yet  the  proximity  of  its  materials  to  these  rocks  must 
have  greatly  reduced  the  temperature  of  these  materials:  and  if 
the  stratified  rocks  were  melted  to  form  it,  still  more  certainly 
would  such  be  the  result.  Whether  the  position  of  sienite  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  similar  to  that  in  the  place  under  consideration  I 
know  not ;  nor  can  I  say  whether  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  throw  any  light  upoa  these  speculations. 

This  suggestion  as  to  the  ground  of  difference  between  sienite  and 
granite,  derives  some  support  from  the  great  scarcity  of  crystalized 
minerals  in  the  former  compared  with  those  in  the  latter.  I  can  imag- 
ine no  cause  for  this  difference  so  probable  as  a  more  or  less  perfect 
fusion  of  the  materials.  The  history  of  porphyry  leads  the  mind  to 
the  same  conclusion.  * 

These  hypothetical  views  I  am  aware  are  new.  Bqt  I  have  been 
led  to  form  them  from  the  facts  that  ha\  e  been  detailed ;  and  if  they 
are  thought  by  geologists  to  deserve  consideration,  I  hope  that  facts 
derived  from  other  deposits  of  sienite  and  granite  will  be  brought  to 
light,  to  prove  their  fallacy  or  correctness. 

18.    GRANITE. 

Having  included  under  sienite  all  those  unstratified  granitic  com- 
pounds which  contain  hornblende  as  a  constituent,  the  definition  of 
granite  becomes  easy.  It  is,  indeed,  the  common  definition,  which 
makes  it  to  consist  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica.  Dr.  Macculloch  adds 
hornblende:  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  destroys  the  usual  distinction 
between  granite  and  sienite.  Granite  may,  indeed,  contain  dissemin- 
ated crystals  of  hornblende,  as  of  garnet,  pinite,  or  any  other  min* 
eral ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  this  hornblende  is  so  great  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  regular  constituent  of  the  rock,  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  not  take  the  name  of  sienite,  unless  we  should  merge  ail  sien- 
ite in  granite :  and  to  this  I  have  no  objections.  I  can  conceive,  in- 
deed, how  the  geological  relation  of  granite  with  hornblende,  may  be 
such  to  granite  without  hornblende,  that  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  attempt  to  separate  them :  but  I  know  of  no  such  case  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Here  sienite  occupies,  as  we  have  seeen,  a  constant  geolo- 
gical position  in  respect  to  the  granite  about  to  be  described. 
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Mineralogical  Characters, 

1  Common  Granite,  This  variety  embraces  nine  tenths  of  the 
granite  in  Massachusetts.,  All  those  compounds  of  quartz  feldspar 
and  mica  are  included  in  it,  which  differ  only  in  the  size  of  the  ingre- 
dients, in  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  their  crystalline  structure, 
and  in  their  color.  In  these  respects  they  do  differ  almost  infinitely, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the 
state  in  the  collection.  (Nos.  1372  to  1461.)  Generally  the  quartz 
is  gray,  sometimes  smoky ;  sometimes  blue,  and  sometimes  yellow. 
The  feldspar  is  ordinarily  yellowish  white ;  sometimes  green,  aa  in 
Southbridge ;  sometimes  blue,  as  in  Leverett ;  sometimes  tinged  with 
purple,  as  in  Palmer ;  and  more  often  fiesh  colored,  as  in  the  coarse 
granite  found  in  Blanford,  Westfield,  Amherst,  &c,  and  in  the  finer 
grained  granite  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state.  The  mica  is  more 
commonly  of  a  silver  color ;  sometimes  of  a  straw  or  gold  yellow,  or 
greenish ;  sometimes  of  a  brown  color ;  sometimes  black ;  sometimes 
rose  red ;  and  sometimes  it  is  prismatic,  as  in  Russell  and  NorwicL 

In  magnitude  the  ingredients  vary  from  that  of  masses  one  and 
even  two  feet  in  diameter,  to  those  so  small  that  they  can  be  distin- 
guished but  with  difRculty  by  the  naked  eye.  Those  granites  that 
possess  a  fine  grain  are  the  only  varieties  that  are  employed  for  archi- 
tectural purposes.  The  coarsest  varieties  are  generally  found  in 
veins. 

2.  Pseudomorphous  Granite.  This  is  a  variety  that  exhibits  a 
structure  so  peculiar,  that  I  have  thought  it  deserves  a  distinct  notice. 
Suppose  the  quartz  and  feldspar  requisite  to  form  a  coarse  granite  to  be 
united  into  a  solid  mass.  Suppose  the  mass  to  be  now  penetrated  in  va- 
rious directions  by  the  blade  of  a  thin  knife,  and  the  cavities  thus  pro* 
daced  to  be  filled  by  plates  of  mica  not  more  than  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Although  these  plates  would  form  solid  angles,  they  would  not 
intersect  one  another;  and  so  it  is  in  the  rock.  The  smallest  fragments 
of  the  quartz  and  feldspar  are  often  separated  by  the  mica ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  plate  of  that  mineral  intersect  another.  The  solid  an- 
gles which  these  plates  form  in  the  quartz  and  feldspar,  however,  ap- 
pear like  the  projecting  angles  of  crystals,  and  hence  I  have  applied  to 
this  granite  the  term  pseudomorphous.  The  mica  is  usually  of  a  deep 
bronze  colour  and  often  the  plates  are  four  or  five  inches  across. 
(No.  1462.) 

3.  Porphyritic  Granite.  (Nos.  1463  to  1470.)  In  this  variety, 
besides  the  ingredients  composing  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and  which 
are  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  distinct  imbedded  crystals  of  feldspar 
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are  superadded.  In  Europe  the  basis  of  this  rock  is  said  to  be  fine 
grained :  but  in  Massachusetts  it  is  more  commonly  rather  coarse 
grained. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  porphyritic  granite  in  the  state  oc- 
curs in  place  in  the  west  part  of  Harvard.  (No.  1465.)  It  is  a 
gray  rather  coarse  granite  with  white  feldspar,  and  the  imbedded 
crystals  are  often  two  inches  across ;  and  being  white,  they  give  to 
the  rock  a  striking  appearance  ;  and  it  has  actually  been  mistaken  by 
some  writers  for  a  conglomerate ! 

In  Chester  a  large  protruding  mass'  of  granite  in  the  west  part  of 
thd  town  is  porphyritic.     The  imbedded  crystals  are  much  less  than 
those  just  described,  and  of  a  gray  color.     The  rock  resembles  por- 
phyritic gneiss ;  but  lacks  both  the  laminar  and  stratified  structure. 
(No.  1463.) 

Probably  a  part  of  the  rock  which  I  have  described  as  porphyritic 
sienite  in  the  south  east  part  of  the  state,  as  in  Abington,  N.  Bridg- 
water, Fair  Haven,  &c,  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  granite. 
Indeed,  as  this  rock  is  usually  destitute  of  hornblende,  perhaps  the 
whole  should  be  regarded  as  granite. 

A  very  peculiar  porphyritic  granite  occurs  in  the  argillaceous  slate 
of  Guilford  Yt.  just  without  the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  I  should 
have  described  this  rock  as  a  porphyry,  were  it  not  obviously  a  gran- 
ite that  has  been  partially  fused.  We  can  easily  trace  the  gradations 
from  the  perfect  granite  to  a  rock  composed  of  compact  feldspar  and 
imbedded  masses  of  quartz.  (Nos.  1467  to  1470.)  At  first  we  per- 
ceive nothing  peculiar,  except  that  the  granite  exhibits  occasional 
spots  of  feldspar  of  nearly  a  milk  white  color,  and  a  little  indistinct- 
ness in  the  foliated  structure  of  the  feldspar.  At  length  the  feldspar 
becomes  nearly  all  compact,  and  the  mica,  reduced  in  quantity, 
is  disseminated  in  the  mass  as  well  as  the  quartz.  Finally  the  feld- 
spar is  perfectly  compact  and  only  grains  of  quartz  appear  in  it.  The 
rock  now  begins  to  assume  a  slaty  structure,  and  seems  in  fact  to  be  ar- 
gillaceous slate  that  has  undergone  a  kind  effusion.  The  granite  in 
this- case  is  fine  grained  and  would  form  a  beautiful  stone  for  architec- 
tural purposes. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  specimen  No.  1 455.  that  the  granite  from 
the  quarries  in  Pelham  N.  Hampsliire,  exhibits  a  pprphyroid  aspect, 
similar  to  that  just  described.  But  I  have  not  visited  the  locality  and 
cannot  say  whether  all  the  circumstances  above  described  exist  in 
that  place. 

4.  Graphic  Granite.     (Nos.  1471  to  1480.)    In  this  variety,  which 
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consists  of  quartz  and  feldspar  only,  ihe  ingredients  are  usually  in 
lengthened  prisms,  so  that  the  cross  fracture  presents  the  appearance 
of  written  characters.  It  is  the  Pegmatite  of  the  French  geologists. 
Dt.  Maccullocb  thinks  it  occurs  exclusively  in  veins.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  in  this  country,  unless  every  protruding  mass  of  granite  be 
regarded  as  a  vein.  In  the  coarser  varieties  of  our  granile,  a  portion 
of  the  mass — generally  a  small  proportion — is  graphic:  and  there 
is  no  well  marked  line  of  distinction  between  the  varieties.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  the  pseudomorphous  granite,  so 
common  in  Conway  Goshen  Wilhamsburgh  »nd  Weslhampton,  In 
Goshen  a  few  j  ears  since  I  found  a  specimen  which  afforded  so  per- 
fect an  example  of  the  graphic  arrangement  in  iKa  rock  that  1 
thought  It  deserved  to  haie  its  surface  copied 
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Topography  of  Granite. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  town  in  Massachusetts  in  which  more  or 
less  of  granite  does  not  occur,  either  in  situ,  or  as  bowlders.  And  no 
rock  is  probably  so  generally  known  as  this  :  though  the  term  is  often 
very  loosely  appliefl. 

To  begin  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  State :  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
map  that  granite  lies  between  the  sienite  on  one  side,  and  mica 
slate  and  gneiss  on  the  other,  nearly  across  the  State ;  from  Andover 
to  R.  Island.  Generally  this  granite  is  coarse,  and  it  forms  no  hills 
of  much  altitude.  Obviously  it  has  been  powerfully  abraded  by  cur- 
rents of  water.  In  elevation  it  is  intermediate  between  the  greenstone 
on  one  side,  and  the  gneiss  on  the  other;  that  is,  as  we  pass  from  the 
coast  westward,  we  gradually  ascend ;  rising  slightly  from  the  alluvi- 
um to  the  graywacke  ;  still  more  as  we  come  upon  the  greenstone  and 
the  sienite ;  still  more  to  reach  the  granite,  and  still  more  in  the  re- 
gion of  gneiss.  The  height  of  land  between  the  ocean  and  Connect- 
icut river,  is  not  attained  till  we  pass  west  of  the  valley  of  Worcester. 
A  glance  at  the  sections  accompanying  this  Report  will  render  these 
statements  obvious.     (Plates  XVII  and  XVIII.) 

The  southern  part  of  the  range  of  granite  above  spoken  of,  is  fine 
grained  and  passes  into  sienite,  especially  in  Rhode  Island.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Providence  it  is  extensively  wrought  for  architectural  pur- 
poses. The  splendid  columns  of  fine  grained  white  granite  in  the 
Arcade  in  that  city,  were  obtained  from  a  quarry  in  Johnstone,  5 
miles  northwest  of  Providence.  "  They  are  twelve  in  number,"  says 
Dr.  Webb,  "cut  out  of  solid  blocks,  21  feet  long,  3  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  weigh  1 1  tons  each.  It  required  1 1  yoke  of  oxen  to 
draw  each  one  into  town.  It  is  calculated  that  it  would  have  taken 
one  man  upwards  of  six  months,  to  have  wrought  one  of  these  col- 
umns. The  stone  for  the  first  five  locks  of  the  Providence  and  Wor- 
cester canal,  was  also  obtained  from  this  quarry." 

The  broad  deposit  of  granite  marked  between  Narraganset  and 
Buzzard  Bays,  consists  chiefly  of  the  common  varieties.  Much  of  it 
is  extremely  coarse.  But  in  some  places,  as  at  Fall  River  in  Troy, 
the  grain  is  fine  and  the  rock  well  adapted  to  architecture.  Along 
the  western  border  of  this  range  the  rock  appears  in  place  in  great 
abundance ;  but  as  we  pass  easterly,  the  surface  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  bowlder  stones,  mpstly  of  granite.  On  its  northern 
margin,  however,  where  we  approach  the  gray  wacke,  the  loose  blocks 
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of  this  latter  rock  are  so  accumulated  upon  the  granite,  and  the  coun- 
try is  so  nearly  level,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
the  two  rocks.  As  we  go  easterly  into  the  region  of  the  Middlebor- 
ough  ponds,  the  difficulty  increases ;  and  I  have  put  down  an  exten- 
sive patch  of  diluvium  in  that  quarter  on  this  account.  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  Bedford  and  Rochester  the  same  difficulty  has  perplexed  me 
in  ascertaining  the  limits  between  granite  and  gneiss.  Nor  shall  I 
be  disapointed  if  the  lines  which  I  have  finally  settled  upon  shou^  ^ 
need  material  alteration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  connected  the  Fall  River  range  of  gran- 
ite on  the  east,  with  the  sientic  granite  in  Cohasset,  Hingham,  4^. 
Two  facts  have  led  me  to  do  this.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  pass  from 
Marshfield  through  Pembroke,  Plympton,  and  Carver,  to  Wareham, 
we  do  occasionally  meet  with  a  ledge  of  granite :  and  secondly  the 
bowlder  stones  are  nearly  all  granite.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
a  great  part  of  thi^  region  I  have  marked  as  diluvial. 

The  map  will  show,  also,  that  I  have  extended  a  strip  of  granite 
from  Plymouth  into  Barnstable  county  as  far  east  as  Brewster,  and 
carried  another  branch  into  Falmouth.  These  ranges  follow  the 
highest  ridges  in  the  south  part  of  Plymouth  and  in  Barnstable  coun- 
ties. And  although  in  no  part  of  these  ridges,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, have  I  found  rocks  in  place,  yet  such  is  the  size  and  number  of 
the  bowlders  as  to  satisfy  me  that  they  have  never  been  far  removed 
from  the  parent  rock ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  ledges  do  exist  a 
little  below  the  surface  ;  and  not  improbably  in  some  places,  which 
have  not  fallen  under  my  notice,  they  may  be  found  at  the  sur&ce. 
Where  first  Cape  Cod  commences,  and  nearly  half  way  between 
Sandwich  and  Falmouth,  appearances  are  peculiarly  indicative  of 
granite  ledges :  and  they  continue  nearly  to  the  village  of  FalmoutL 
As  we  go  eastward  they  are  less  striking,  until  we  reach  the  town  of 
Brewster,  where,  as  I  have  shown  under  diluvium,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  the  shattered  crest  of  a  ledge  appears. 

I  am  aware  that  it  would  have  been  accordant  with  truth  to  have 
colored  the  whole  of  Cape  Cod  as  diluvial.  But  my  rule  has  been 
not  to  exhibit  that  stratum  when  I  could  ascertain  the  rocks  beneath 
it.  Others  must  judge,  whether  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  gran- 
ite in  place  in  the  region  under  consideration,  is  probable  enough  to 
justify  me  in  the  course  I  have  taken. 

That  gneiss  range  in  the  central  parts  of  the  State,  which  lies  east 
of  the  Worcester  mica  slate,  abounds  in  veins  and  protruding  masses 
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of  granite :  but  I  have  thought  it  useless  to  attempt  to  represent  them 
on  the  map.  My  opinion  is,  that  in  going  easterly  the  granite  in- 
creases in  quantity  until  the  gneiss  and  mica  slatle  at  length  disap- 
pear. 

The  Worcester  range  of  mica  slate  contains  numerous  large  beds 
or  protruding,  masses  of  granite ;  some  of  them  of  great  interest,  on 
account  of  their  adaptedness  to  architectural  purposes.  It  must  not 
be  expected,  however,  that  in  all  cases  a  deposit  of  granite  will  be 
found  in  the  precise  place  where  one  is  marked  on  the  map,  in  this 
mica  slate.  In  Worcester  the  spot  thus  coloured  is  intended  to  mark 
out  the  true  situation  of  an  interesting  deposit  of  granite :  the  only 
one  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mica  slate. 
The  spot  in  Harvard,  also,  represents  a  deposit  of  remarkable  por- 
phyritic  granite.  In  Westford,  Lowell,  and  Tyngsborough,  the  spots 
coloured  as  granite,  indicate  only  that  numerous  masses  protrude  in 
that  vicinity.  In  Pelham,  N.  H.,  I  intended  to  mark  the  bed  which 
is  now  extensively  quarried.  In  Pepperell,  Townsend,  and  Lunen- 
burg, I  intended  only  that  the  beds  marked  should  stand  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  numerous  veins  and  masses  in  those  towns.  The  same 
is  particularly  true  of  the  spots  marked  in  Leominster  and  Westmin- 
ster. In  passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place,  granite  is  very 
abundant :  and  the  mica  slate,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance, 
disappears.  A  spot  marked  in  the  south  part  of  Fitchburg,  is  intend- 
ed to  designate  the  large  hill  of  granite  that  furnishes  so  fine  a  build- 
ing stone  in  that  town. 

Except  in  the  northwest  part,  I  have  colored  no  spot  as  granite  in 
the  extensive  range  of  gneiss  in  Worcester  county.  That  it  exists 
elsewhere  I  doubt  not :  as  on  the  top  of  the  hill  in  Spencer,  where 
one  sees  the  granite  obviously  protruding  through  the  pseudo-gneiss 
strata:  But  I  believe  that  much,  which  in  that  range  has  been  called 
granite,  is  nothing  but  granitic  gneiss.  It  is  only  after  long  experi- 
ence in  examining  these  rocks,  that  the  difference  is  perceived  between 
granitic  gneiss  and  real  granite. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  this  gneiss  range,  especially  in  the  lower 
part  bf  N.  Hampshire,  we  find  the  gneiss  changing  into  mica  slate, 
with  occasional  masses  of  considerable  extent  of  fine  grained  granite, 
generally  excellent  for  economical  purposes.  The  beds  of  granite 
and  mica  slate  which  are  there  marked,  are  not  intended  to  represent 
the  exact  relative  position  and  quantity  of  the  three  rocks,  but  only  to 
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show  that  such  a  succession  of  strata  is  found  there,  and  that  the  mi- 
ca slate  and  granite  occupy  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  surface. 

The  narrow  range  of  granite  extending  from  Amherst  to  the  north 
line  of  the  State,  occupies  an  intermediate  level  between  the  alloTial 
bottom  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  the  high  ridge  of  gneiss  bound- 
ing that  valley  on  the  east.  It  is  an  extremely  coarse  granite,  and 
for  the  most  part  occurs  in  the  form  of  veins  or  irregular  masses  in 
mica  slate  and  gneiss.  And  in  some  places  these  rocks  very  much 
predominate  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  granite. 

The  patch  marked  as  granite  in  the  agillaceous  slate  of  Guilford, 
Vt.,  has  been  described  in  giving  the  mineralogical  characters  of  this 
ock.  I  would  add,  that  the  beds  are  somewhat  numerous,  although 
but  one  is  represented  on  the  map.  The  deposit  in  Chester  has  al- 
so been  described.  The  range  extending  from  Conway  into  Connec- 
ticut, alone  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  occupies  the  space  between 
the  sienite  on  the  east,  and  the  mica  slate  on  the  west  More  or  less 
of  the  slate  is  intermixed  with  it  through  its  whole  extent;  and  on  the 
west,  and  towards  the  south,  this  slate  abounds  and  predominates. 
The  strips  of  mica  slate  running  into  the  granite,  are  intended  merely 
to  indicate  the  fact  that  they  do  thus  penetrate  it,  rather  than  to  give 
an  exact  representation  of  the  particular  places  where  this  takes  place. 

For  the  most  part  the  granite  of  this  range  is  very  coarse.  Not  an- 
frequently,  however,  very  coarse  and  very  fine  granite  are  associated. 
In  the  granite  patch  extending  from  Norwich  to  Chesterfield,  (and 
which  implies  only  that  beds  are  frequent  in  that  region,)  the  rock  is 
coarser  than  any  that  I  have  found  in  the  state ;  the  plates  of  mica 
being  sometimes  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  across.  It  is  these  coarse 
granite  veins  that  are  most  prolific  in  minerals  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter. 

For  the  most  part  this  granite  range  occupies  a  low  level :  or  rath- 
er it  is  intermediate  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  of  the  rocks 
on  the  western  side  of  Connecticut  river.  Some  of  the  granite  hills  in 
Conway,  Williamsburg,  Whately,  and  West  Hampton,  rise  higher 
than  any  others  of  the  same  rock  in  the  state.  Their  altitude,  bow- 
ever,  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet ;  and  is  far  inferior  to  the  hills  of 
mica  slate  lying  immediately  to  the  west. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  the  granite  of  Massachusetts  lies  remarkably 
low  in  respect  to  other  rocks ;  and  one  cannot  avoid  the  inference 
when  he  examines  its  situation  in  almost  all  cases,  that  the  abrasion 
of  the  stratified  rocks  may  have  brought  the  granite  to  light. 
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In  the  conglomerate  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  at  the  south  end  of 
Sugar  Loaf  mountain  in  Deerfield,  many  of  the  nodules  consist  of  a 
delicate  variety  of  flesh  coloured  graphic  granite.  Whence  it  origi- 
nated I  am  unable  to  conjecture. 

Pstudo'Stratificaiion  of  Graniie. 

I  have  met  with  but  one  distinct  example  of  this  peculiar  structure 
in  the  State :  but  it  is  a  case  of  peculiar  interest.  It  occurs  in  the 
patch  of  granite  marked  in  Worcester.  It  occupies  the  hill,  200  or 
300  feet  high,  a  little  northeast  of  the  village.  The  rock  is  compos- 
ed almost  entirely  of  gray  quartz  and  white  foliated  feldspar,  with 
very  little  mica,  and  hardly  differs  from  the  sienite  of  Cape  Ann  and 
duincy ;  although  entirely  destitute  of  hornblende.  It  is  quarried 
in  various  places  on  the  sides  and  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  in  several 
of  the  excavations  it  exhibits  a  very  distinct  stratification.  It  is  also 
crossed  by  numerous  seams,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  not 
having  any  uniform  direction ;  and  generally  the  apparent  strata  do 
not  correspond  on  opposite  sides  of  the  seams.  This  seems  to  result 
from  their  elevation  or  depression  on  the  opposite  sides.  I  satisfied 
myself  however,  that  the  pseudo-strata  conform  on  all  sides  nearly  to 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  being  horizontal  at  the  apex,  and  extending  over 
the  sides  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  shows  conclu- 
sively that  this  hill  of  granite  is  an  enormous  concretion.  The  con- 
centric layers,  however,  do  not  extend  to  every  part  of  the  hill :  and 
this  &ct  proves  that  there  is  no  real  stratification  in  the  rock. 

Phtnomena  of  Veins  and  Irregular  Protruding  Masses  of  Granite. 

The  only  modes  in  which  I  have  met  with  granite  in  Massachu- 
setts are  those  of  veins  and  protruding  masses.  In  some  instances  reg- 
ular masses  with  parallel  planes  are  seen  between  the  strata  of  other 
rocks ;  and  on  a  superficial  view,  seem  interstratified.  But  careful 
examination  has  always  shown  me,  that  such  masses  either  cross  the 
strata  in  a  slight  degree,  or  contract  and  expand  like  veins :  and 
seem  indeed  to  be  veins  coinciding  nearly  with  the  strata  of  the  con- 
tained rock  in  direction.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  met  with  gra- 
nite as  an  overleying  rock ,  though  a  few  cases,  which  will  be  des- 
cribed farther  on,  exhibit  this  rock  in  a  near  approach  to  such  a  con- 
dition. 

GO 
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The  veins  of  granite  in  Massachusetts  penetrate  only  the  older 
rocks ;  the  clay  slate  being  the  latest  in  which  they  are  found.  AU 
the  older  stratified  rocks  abound  in  them ;  though  in  quartz  rock  i 
have  rarely  met  with  any.  In  gneiss  they  are  very  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  gneiss  range  east  of  the  Worcester  county  mica  slate: 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford :  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
gneiss  range  in  Hampden  and  Berkshire  counties.  Mica  slate  is 
j>enetrated  by  them  and  broken  up  by  protruding  masses  of  granite, 
at  almost  every  step,  in  the  granite  range  on  the  west  of  Northampton, 
particularly  in  the  towns  of  Westfield,  Blanford,  Russell,  Chester, 
Norwich,  Williamsburgh,  West  Hampton,  Qoshen,  Chesterfield, 
Whately,  and  Conway.  In  talcose  slate  they  are  very  rare:  In 
hornblende  slate  not  common :  in  micaceous  limestone  sometimes 
met  with :  in  serpentine  I  have  never  found  one.  In  granite  and  si- 
enite  they  are  very  abundant :  and  almost  always  the  ingredients  are 
much  coarser  than  the  granite  or  sienite  that  contains  them. 

For  8  or  10  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  rough 
sketches  of  those  spots  which  I  have  met  with,  where  granite  veins 
And  protruding  masses  exhibited  any  peculiarity  which  I  supposed 
might  be  interesting  to'geologists.  (M* these  cases  I  shall  now  give 
an  account.  I  doubt  not  but  a  very  great  number  besides  these  might 
be  discovered  by  careful  research.  But  to  search  them  out  requires 
a  great  deal  of  labor  and  patience. 

It  ought  to  be  premised,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,the  intrusion 
of  granite  veins  seems  to  have  produced  very  little  disturbance  in  the 
rocks  containing  them.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  open  fissures 
filled  by  the  injection  of  granitic  matter,  without  materially  affecting 
the  walls,  except  to  unite  with  them  chemically.  And  the  same  is  true 
to  some  extent  in  regard  to  irregular  masses  of  granite:  that  is,  we  do 
not  always  see  any  alteration  in  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  granite.  Yet  in  such  case  we  usually 
find  not  far  distant,  an  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  stratified 
rock. 

In  giving  the  details  which  follow,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  state  before- 
hand any  definite  order  that  will  be  adopted.  The  most  that  I  shall 
attempt  will  be  to  bring  into  juxta-positon  those  cases  that  are  analo- 
gous. 

The  sketch  below  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  edges  of  the 
mica  slate  lie  in  contact  with  a  protruding  mass  of  granite  in  the 
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south  part  of  Conway.*  At  a,  the  slate  runs  north  and  south  and 
dips  east :  at  b^  it  dip^^-^outh :  at  c,  west ;  and  at  d,  southeast.  The 
sketch  embraces  an  extent  of  only  a  few  square  rods. 


(I)       Junction  of  Granite  and  11  Slate ;  Conway. 

No.  2.  exhibits  a  similar  case  near  the  village  of  Blanford,  elote 
by  the  road  to  Granville.  The  mica  slate  here  runs  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  dips  80^  west :  except  at  the  end  of  the  mass  of  granite, 
where  the  dip  is  nearly  north,  about  70^  or  80*. 


<8)    Junction  of  Granite  and  M.  Slate ;  Blanford. 

The  following  case  I  noticed  in  the  west  part  of  Leominster ;  where 
the  numerous  veins  and  masses  of  granite  in  the  mica  slate,  and  the 
great  confusion  obvious  in  the  latter,  made  me  desirous  to  spend  more 
time  in  examining  the  surrounding  region  than  I  was  able  to  do. 

*  In  all  the  following  cases  the  uncolored  part  of  the  sketch  represents  gran- 
ite ;  except  that  in  a  few  cases  (ex.  gr.  Na  9.)  irregular  lines  are  drawn  to  rep- 
resent the  irregular  divisions  of  granite, 
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(S)  Junction  of  Granite  »ai  Hica  Slate  i  W«itmiiMUr. 


At  f,  a  nuut  of  coarM  granite  occnpiesthe  top  of  a  hill-of  consid- 
enble  aJtitude.  As  we  approach  the  toad,  deacendin;  from  the  hill, 
the  granite  ia  moatly  concealed  by  dituvium.  At  o,  howeveT,  mica 
alate  appeara  running  nearly  east  and  west.  A  few  rods  to  the  weat 
at(i,it  ruDsneailynonbaQd  aoath;  which  is  the  usual  direction  of  the 
slate  in  that  region.  What  but  the  disturbing  force  of  the  granite 
could  have  turned  the  maas  a,  nearly  90  degrees. 

No.  4  exhibits  a  protruding  maas  of  coarse  graaite  20  or  30  rods 
long  in  mica  slate.  The  slate  does  not  seem  to  be  disturbed.  It  haa 
on  eaaterly  dip  of  about  SO".  The  sketch  was  taken  in  the  northweM 
part  of  Norwich. 


(4)  Protruding'  KaM  of  Ghui 


The  following  sketch  was  taken  near  the  road  from  Norwich  (o 
Chester  Tillage,  a  little  after  we  begin  to  descend  the  high  hill  on 
which  Norwich  atands.  Over  many  acres  in  thai  place  the  mica  slaie 
and  granite  are  mixed  in  the  greatest  confusion :  but  I  could  sketch 
only  limited  patches,  and  of  course  it  is  scarcely  possible  to   give   a 
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correct  vJen  of  all  the  distuTbance  that  has  taken  place.  The  sketch 
below  embraces  a  space  aboat  8  rods  long  and  3  rods  wide.  e,g,h, 
are  proiruding  masses  or  veios  of  granite,  a,  b,  e,  d,  show  the  bas- 
set edges  of  mica  slate.  At  a,  its  MratB  run  nearly  nonh  and  south 
and  dip  rather  less  than  45°  to  the  west:  which  is  the  usnal  dip  and 
direction  in  the  Ticinity.  At  b  and  c,  the  strata  are  turned  so  as  to 
run  nearly  northeast  and  southwest  J  hot  the  dip  is  increased  only  a 
few  degrees.  At  il  they  are  still  more  wheeled,  and  the  dip  is  as 
high  as  60°  or  70'. 


<5)  Gnuitte  and  Mica  SUte;  Norwich. 

The  neit  case  is  at  the  same  place,  and  embraces  a  space  about  16 
rods  long,  a,  a,b,A,n,  «,  m,  are  veins  of  granite  from  one  to  two 
feet  wide,  and  c,  a  mass  10  feet  wide.  A  large  mass  also  lies  on  the 
side  (i,  (1  At  A,  the  mica  slate  is  deflected  only  a  few  degrees  from 
the  usual  course  of  its  strata,  which  is  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
dip  there  is  45°  northwest.  But  in  every  other  part  of  the  sketch,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  mica  slate  is  turned  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  usu- 
al course,  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  sketch  it  exhibits  most  re- 
.markable  curvatures.  The  dip  also,  is  in  general  greatly  increased; 
so  that  in  the  vicinity  of  t,  it  Is  80°  north. 

I  feel  the  inadequacy  of  such  sketches  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
very  great  confusion  which  this  spot  exhibits.  But  if  any  one  can 
examine  such  places  and  still  maintain  that  granite  was  not  forced  up 
through  the  slate  while  in  a  fused  stale,  I  can  only  say  that  his  mind 
must  view  facts  in  a  very  different  light  from  my  own. 
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(6)  Graoite  Mid  UicaSlMe;  Horvich. 

The  sectionbelow  was  taken  at  the  nmeplaceaBthelwo  preceding 
sketches.  It  shows  an  irregular  vein  or  mass  of  granite  protmding 
through  layers  of  mica  elate.  The  granite  mass  is  only  two  or  three 
feet  wide,  and  the  mica  slate  four  feet.  It  ia  obvious  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  slate  has  here  been  forced  upwards  by  the  granite,  so 
as  to  stand  nearly  perpendicular :  the  general  dip  being  about  45* 
west* 


(7)    Granite  Vein  in  Uk*  SUte ;  Norwich. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  Norwich  I  sketched  No.  8.  Two  beds  or 
veins  of  granite  are  here  shown: the  central  one,  or  that  between  the 
strips  of  mica  slate,  from  6  to  10  feet  wide,  and  the  outer  one,  which 
is  but  partly  exhibited,  4  or  5  rods  wide.  One  object  I  have  in  view, 
is  to  showthecurvalure  ofthemicaslale,  wherethe  central  mass  of 

•  This  slutcb  is  badlj  engravad.  Tfae  dip  of  the  laTan  of  slate  ought  to  <le- 
ereast  nearly  one  half,  where  it  is  rarthest  from  Ihe  gnuiile. 
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pnnile  expftnde.  Buttheprincipal  object  is  to  show  two  sections  a- 
cross  these rocks,foiir  tods  span.  Thecbangeinthedip  from  80*  west, 
10  80*  east,  on  the  seclioD  from  A  lo  B,  is  striking ;  and  is  explicable 
alone  on  the  supposition  of  a  diatuifaing  force  eierled  by  these  boge 
masses  of  granite. 


The  section  below  (No.  9.)  crosses  from  west  lo  east,  a  ridge  of 
mica  slate  and  granite,  about  four  rods  wide,  Tbe  stratum  a,  at  its  low- 
er part,  dips  easterly  about  25'  or  30°;  which  is  the  usual  dip  of  the 
slate  in  the  ricinily ;  but  the  upper  part  of  this  stratum  is  thrown  up 
nearly  perpendicular;  resting sgainst  the  granite.  This  giaaite,  b,  is 
3  OT  4  rods  across ;  when  we  find  another  stratum  of  tbe  slate,  c,  hav- 
ing an  easterly  dip  of  nearly  50*.  Below  this  another  mase  of  granitP, 
d,  appears ;  but  it  is  soon  hid  by  the  soil.  Ijocality,  near  the  line  be- 
tween Conway  and  Williamshnrg. 
i 


(9)    Grauila  awl  Mica  Slale ;  Conwiiy. 
No.  10  is  in  the  town  of  Russell,  on  the  road  from  Wcsiiield  to  Elan- 
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ford.  It  represents  a  perpendicular  Wge  about  20  feet  square,  where 
mka  slate  and  gfranite  come  in  contact  The  Uyers  of  the  slate  are 
perpendicular,  and  this  rock  is  chemically  united  to  the  granite.  It 
ie  easy  to  conceive  how  the  two  locks  should  be  thus  wedged  into 
each  other,  if  we  admit  that  the  (fraaite  wss  erupted  while  in  a  melted 
stale ;  but  I  am  unable  to  imagine  any  combination  or  peculiarity  of 
circumstances,  by  which  such  a  case  can  be  explained  on  the  theory 
oftbe  aqueous  origin  of  granite. 


(19)    JnnctioB  of  Orautc  ud  IL  SUM ;  BuoeU. 

The  next  case  I  regard  as  one  of  peculiar  interest ;  chiefly,  hoV' 
ever,  on  account  of  iu  locality.  It  is  not  in  MassachusetU :  but  in 
AclcwoTlh  N.  Hampshire,  at  a  remarkable  locality  of  beryls,  rose 
quartz,  and  cryitalized  mica.  As  the  traveler  approaches  this  spot. 
he  will  observe,  while  yet  several  miles  distant,  a  remarkable,  conical, 
half  naked  peak,  chiefly  of  white  granite,  shooting  up  about  300  feet 
■hove  the  surrounding  country.  This  is  the  hill  represented  below, 
aa  seen  on  its  northwestern  side ;  along  which  a  road  passes.  Tlie 
prevailing  rock  in  the  vicinity  is  gneiss;  but  in  this  elevation  it  is 
cheifly  hornblende  slate,  traversed  by  an  enormous  granite  rein  a,  and 
exhibitingotleasttwoprotrudingmasses,  A  and  e,  of  granite.  The  vein 
varies  from  one  half  to  four  rods  in  thickness,  and  (he  mau  b,  is  four 
or  five  rods  across  ;  e  is  only  10  feel  wide.  The  general  direction  of 
the  laminae  ofthe  slate  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  from  15  to  20* 
east :  but  we  have  here  the  most  decisive  marks  of  its  having  been  irreg- 
ularly upheaved  and  disturbed  by  the  protruding  granites  Near  the  foot 
of  the  hill  the  slate  ia  bent  upwards  so  that  the  chord  ofthe  curve  is  sev- 
eral rods  long.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  axis  of  the  elevating 
forc;p  seems  not  to  havp  coincided  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
vein  was  erupted.     For  the  highest  point  of  ihe  curve  of  elex-aiion. 
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near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  U  to  the  right  of  the  vein  at  A ;  and  as  we 
SGcend  the  hill,  we  find  the  slate  euired  upwards  near  the  vein  mora 
and  more,  as  ia  shown  in  the  drawing.  Indeed,  the  granite  of.  th« 
vein  aeems  to  lie  on  theelevaled  edges  of  the  slate;  so  that  the  lower 

side  of  the  vein  dips  aoulheaslerly:  and  does  not  cut  the  slate  per- 
pendicularly. These  fuels  would  seem  to  evince,  that  the  vein  made 
its  way  through  the  slate,  not  along  the  line  of  greaifst  pressure  but 
UN  the  north  side  of  it ;  probably  because  the  slate  there  yielded  most 
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readily.  We  may  suppose  the  melted  granite  below,  to  have  gradu- 
ally elevated  the  slate,  until  at  length  it  burst  its  way  laterally  through 
that  rock.  Such  cases,  I  believe,  do  sometimes  occur  in  existing  vol- 
canoes. 

The  masses  of  granite  b,  and  e,  are  probably  other  examples  in 
which  the  same  molten  matter  burst  its  way  laterally  through  the 
slate.  And  it  is  an  interesting  feet  in  regard  to  the  mass  b,  that  in 
some  places  it  still  projects  over  the  slate  several  feet,  forming  in  fact 
an  overlying' mass.  Instances  of  this  kind  I  have  rarely  met  with  in 
the  granite  of  N.  England.  I  recollect  but  one  case  precisely  re- 
sembling this;  and  that  is  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  meeting-house,  near  an  unfrequented  road ;  where  the 
granite  has  spread  over  mica  slate  several  feet  But  the  sketch  of 
that  spot  I  have  unfortunately  lost. 

The  fallowing  sketch,  however,  which  i  took  several  years  ago, 
appears  to  have  a  resemblance  to  those  just  described;  especially  to 
61 
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that  of  the  vein  a,  in  Ackworth,  although  I  did  not  then  examine  the 
case  as  carefully  as  I  should  now.  It  occurs  two  miles  north  of 
Chester  village  in  Chester.  The  granite  mass  is  several  rods  wide, 
and  the  dip  of  the  mica  slate  on  each  side  of  it,  about  50°  degrees 
west. 


Granite  Mciss 


(12)  Granite  in  Mica  slate  Chester ; 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Dr.  Em- 
mons has  described  an  interesting  case  of  oyerlying  granite  in  Chester, 

with  veins  proceeding  from  it  downwards.     The  mass  is  5  rods  in 
length. 

A  portion  of  the  hornblende  slate  (on  No.  1 1 )  is  seen  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  usual  direction.  Be- 
low the  granite  mass  d,  also,  the  strata   are  shiAed   almost  90*. 

It  18  near  the  apex  of  this  hill,  that  the  interesting  minerals  above 
mentioned  occur,  and  on  the  side  of  the  apex  opposite  to  that  represen- 
ted. The  granite  here  is  the  coarsest  I  have  ever  seen :  and  proba- 
bly the  largest  beryls  in  the  world  are  found  in  it. 

No.  13.  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  mica  slate  is  sometimes  en- 
veloped by  granite  ;  the  latter  rock  decidedly  predominating.  The 
spot  here  represented  is  several  rods  long,  and  occurs  in  Chesterfield, 
a  little  north  of  the  meeting  house.  The  'dip  and  direction  of  the 
mica  slate  do  not  differ  much  from  what  is  usual  in  the  vicinity. 


(13)  Granite  and  Mica  slate  ;  Ctiesteriieid. 


The  following  case,  No.  14,  occurs  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
meeting  house  in  Williamsburgh.     A  granite  vein  about  4  feet  wide. 
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(14)    Granite  Vein  in  Xi»  and  HomUrade  SUlE. 
WiiliAinlbilrgll. 

runs  here  in  (he  direction  ofthe  strata  of  mica  slate.  The  dark  stra- 
tum a,  a,  is  hornblende  slate,  or  perhaps  amphibolic  mica  slate :  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  and  separated  laterally  a  few  feet. 
The  upper  mass  of  hornblende  and  mica  slate  is  insulated  in  the 
franite.  the  narrowest  veinof  granite,  however,  being  only  three  inch- 
es wide. 

No.  15  represents  two  irregular  masses  of  granite  connected  by  a 
vein,  or  rather  by  two  tubercular  masses  of  the  same  rock.  They 
occur  in  hornblende  slate,  two  miles  northeast  of  West  Oranville 
meeting  house,  on  the  road  to  Blanford.  The  strata  of  this  slate  usu- 
ally stand  perpendicular.  Where  thus  penetrated  by  granite,  how- 
ever, the  dip  varies  from  70*  to  90*  west ;  and  its  layers  are  exceed- 
ingly contorted.  Their  usual  direction,  also,  is  verymuch  altered  in 
some  parts  ofthe  sketch.  The  sketch  embraces  a  space  of  teveral 
square  rods. 


(15)  Gruiite  in  Hornblende  SUte .- Gruvillv. 
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No.  16  exhibits  a  mass  of  granite  three  rods  wide,  with  mica  slate 
on  each  side,  and  embracing  strips  of  mica  slate  from  one  half  inch 
to  six  or  eight  inches  wide.  The  direction  of  the  layers  in  these  in- 
sulated strips  corresponds  with  that  of  the  mica  slate  generally  in 
the  vicinity  :  viz.  a  north  and  south  direction.  This  case  occurs  in 
Chesterfield,  one  mile  east  of  the  meeting  house,  on  the  road  to 
Northampton.  It  is  easy  to  explain  it  on  the  supposition  that  the 
granite  was  erupted  from  beneath  in  a  melted  state :  but  I  find  it  hard 
to  conceive  how  such  efifects  could  have  resulted  from  aqueous  agency* 


(16)  Mica  Slate  in  Granite :  CheBierfield. 

The  sketch  below  represents  a  nearly  perpendicular  ledge  of  gneiss, 
from  70  to  100  feet  high,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  a  mass  of  granite 
appears,  which  does  not  rise  through  the  strata.  The  gneiss  has  a 
small  dip  to  the  west,  though  somewhat  irregular.  The  vein  of  gran- 
ite is  iTom  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  rises  thirty  feet.  The  locality  is  on 
the  north  side  of  Housatonic  river,  near  Southbury,  Ct.  close  by 
what  is  called  Zoar  Bridge. 
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(17)  Ghranite  Vein  in  Gneiss,  Zoar  Bridge,  Ct  <^ 

Nos.  18,  19  and  20  are  representations  of  insulated  masses  of  mica 
slate  and  gneiss  in  large  veins  of  granite.  The  vein  in  No.  18, 
which  is  in  the  north  part  of  Shutesbury,  is  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  in- 
sulated mass  of  gneiss  is  almost  three  feet  across  in  its  longest  direc- 
tion. In  No.  19,  which  is  in  Conway,  the  vein  is  fifteen  inches  wide 
and  the  mass  of  mica  slate  (which  is  the  rock  traversed  by  the  vein,) 
is  thirty  inches  long.  In  No.  20,  the  imbedded  mass  of  mica  slate  is 
eight  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high ;  the  layers  standing  perpendicular, 
and  coinciding  with  those  of  the  mica  slate  generally  in  that  place. 
In  all  the  cases  described,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  but  the  schis- 
tose rock  is  perfectly  insulated  in  the  granite ;  and  if  so,  does  it  not 
point  to  an  igneous  origin  for  the  granite  ? 


(19)  Mica  Slate  in  Granite  ; 
Conway. 


(18)  Maes  of  Gneiss  in  Granite;  Shutesbury. 
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fj  Mica  8Ut«  b  Gnuiite ;  Cherter. 
No.  21  differs  but  little  from  the  preceeding;  caae«.  Two  granite 
masses  appear  to  be  connected  by  two  veiiw ;  the  widest  of  which  is 
two  feet,  and  the  other  only  six  inches  thick.  Thus  a  piece  of  mica 
slate  is  insulated,  and  both  this  and  the  granite  are  cut  by  a  more  le- 
cent  vein  of  granite,  fifteen  inches  wide.  This  case  occurs  three 
miles  northeast  of  the  meeting  house  in  Williamsbargh.  But  I  have 
not  personally  examined  it,  and  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alanson  Nash 
for  the  sketch. 


I . 


)  OruuteudMick  Slate  tWOliunibnrgh. 
Veins  of  granite  traversing  granite  are  more  frequeot  in  Massachu- 
setts than  io  any  other  rock.  Generally  the  veins  are  composed  of 
much  coarser  materials  than  the  rock  that  contains  them ;  and  by 
this  mark  alone  caD  they  be  distinguished,  except  that  sometimes  the 
color  of  the  materials  of  the  veia  and  that  of  the  containing  rock, 
are  different.  The  following  case  occurs  in  the  west  part  of  Whate- 
ly,  and  exhibits  a  mass  of  granite  of  fine  texture,  about  fifteen  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  wide,  with  mica  slate  on  one  side.  The  dark  part  of  the 
drawing  represents  this  granite,  and  the  white  strips  crossing  it  are 
veins  of  coarse  granite.     Must  we  not  suppose  such  reins  produced 
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by  the  injeciioD  of  grenilic  materials  through  amass  of  granite  while 

yet  in  a  plastic  state  f 


Gruiitc  Vcina  in  Qraoile ;  Wluitle; 


In  No.  23  a  coarse  vein,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  feldspar,  20 
inches  wide,  traverses  a  rather  coarse  granite.  This  rein  has  bocn 
cut  off  by  a  fissure  crossing  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  two 
parts  are  separated  seren  feet.  This  lateral  movement  must  have  ta- 
ken place  after  the  consolidation  of  the  lock.  The  case  occurs  in  the 
e  southeast  part  of  Newport,  R.  Island. 


_  (24)  Oraoitc  Veil 

)  GroniteVciuJD&aLitcNewport.R.  I. 

No.  24  represents  an  enormous  bowlder  of  granite,  from  20  to  30 
feet  diameter,  lying  at  the  fool  of  the  clay  cliff  at  Gay  Head,  Murthu's 
Vineyard,  n,  b,  c,  are  granite  veins  of  ihe  same  epoch  ;  as  is  proved 
by  their  parallelism.      These  are  all  cut  off  by  a  vein  d,  of  subse- 
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quent  dote,  crossing  them  nearly  at  Tight  angles.  Here  then  we 
have  granile  of  three  distinct  epochs. 

No.  25  shows  us  granite  of  four  succcsaive  epochs  of  eruption.  It 
is  ilic  sketch  of  a  bowlder,  .iO  feet  long  and  10  feet  thick,  tying  in 
West  Hampton.  The  great  mau  of  the  rock  belongs  to  the  first 
epoch.  The  Tein  a,  a,  a,  was  produced  at  the  second  epoch.  This 
was  intersected  by  6,  at  a  third  or  subsequent  epoch.  This,  as  well 
as  a.  were  intersected  by  the  vein  e  (and  probably  at  the  same  lime  by 
d,)  at  a  fourth  epoch.  The  lateral  removal  of  the  middle  portion  of 
the  vein  a,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  tlio  intrusion  of  (he  veins  b 
and  c,  whereby  the  wedge  shaped  portion  of  the  lock  between  them 
was  crowded  out  of  its  place. 

I  have  hereloforc  described  and  sketched  a  case  in  which  a  rock  of 
sieniie  (sieniiic  granite,)  contains  granite  veius  of  three  subsequent 
epochs.  The  case  now  described  corresponds  to  that,  e^icept  that  the 
base  of  the  one  sketched  below,  is  genuine  granite.  Both  of  them, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  ns  with  granite  erupted  at 
four  successive  epochs :  and  this  is  the  greatest  number  that  I  have 
ever  met  with. 


(35)  Granite  Tcina  in  Gruiit«  i  W.  HaDiptoa. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  no  peculiar  interest,  hardly  worth  preser- 
ving indeed.  The  sketch  shows  a  vein  of  coarse  granite,  10  inches 
wide,  traversing  a  mass  of  finer  granite,  and  cutting  off  and  remov- 
ing laterally  another  vein  of  course  granite,  2  1-2  inches  wide.  It  oc- 
curs in  Soulhaniplon,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  an  adit  has  been 
made  in  the  granite  to  reach  a  vein  of  galena. 


Phtnontna  of  Graniu  Yeiat. 


(96)     Granite  Vsin*  in  Orattite  i    SoulhampKiii. 

No.  27  shows  a  granite  veio  of  a  little  more  than  a  fool  in  width, 
crossing  strata  of  gneiss  obliquely.  Alter  this  vein  was  injected,  the 
strata  of  gneiss  seem  to  hhve  slidden  dovt-n  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
vein  in  at  least  two  places,  and  near  those  spots  the  vein  is  considera- 
hly  reduced  in  size,  as  if  in  a  plastic  state  when  the  disturbance  took 
place  in  the  gneiss. 


(27)    Gnnile  Vein  Id  Oneua ;  Sbutcibuiy, 

The  fire  next  cases  viz.  28.  29, 30,  31,  and  32,  were  sketched  in 
New  Bedford  and  Faithaven;  all  but  Nos.  29,  and  31  on  Palmer's 
Island,  in  New  Bedford  Harbour.  They  all  occur  in  gneiss.  No. 
28  is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  vein, 
which  varies  in  width  from  two  feet  down  to  six  inches.  It  exhibits 
the  vein  as  it  appears  on  the  basset  edges  of  the  gneiss  where  tha 
strata  dip  to  the  north  about  35*. 
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(38)     Granite  Veiiu  in  Gneiu ;  Palmer's  Iiilund ;  N.  Bedford  Harbor. 

The  surface  sketched  in  No.  29  is  nearly  horizontal ;  and  the 
strata  of  gneiss  dip  as  in  the  last  case.  On  one  side  the  direction  of 
the  strata  is  changed,  and  apparently  through  the  influence  of  the 
Tein,  as  much  as  10**  or  15®.     The  vein  is  15  inches   wide. 


(29)     Granite  Vein  in  Gneiss  :  At  the  fort  in  Fairhaven. 

No.  30  exhibits  also  the  basset  edges  of  the  gneiss  strata  where 
they  dip  35®  northerly.  A  mass  of  granite,  a,  which  is  several  feet 
wide  where  it  first  appears  above  the  soil,  sends  off  a  very  crooked 
vein  of  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  which  connects  with  another  vein, 
h  ;  which  last  vein  also  sends  off  a  narrow  branch.  At  d,  the  edges 
of  the  strata  are  curved  considerably,  obviously  in  consequence  of 
the  granite  in  their  vicinity. 


^ 
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(30)    Granite  Veins  in  Gneiss ;  Palmer's  Island ;  N.     Bedford  Harbor. 

In  No.  31,  a  vein  of  granite  about  six  inches  wide,  is  intersected 
by  another  a  foot  wide.  The  strata  of  gneiss  on  one  side  of  the 
last  mentioned  vein  have  also  been  moved  laterally  about  four  inch- 
es ;  so  that  the  seams  do  not  correspond  on  opposite  sides.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  an  error  in  the  sketch,  that  it  does  not 
show  a  similar  slide  in  the  vein  that  has  been  intersected :  though  I 
have  no  rcccollection  on  the  subject.  The  basset  edges  of  the  strata 
are  here  represented. 


(31)   -  Granite  Veins  in  Grneiss ;  Fair  Haven. 

No.  32  is  a  nearly  perpendicular  section,  running  nearly  north  and 
south  across  the  strata  of  gneiss,  and  showing  an  irregular  branch- 
ing vein.     The  principal  vein  is  two  feet  wide,  the  branch  about  one 
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foot,  ll  will  Lfsei-B  thai  the  general  dip  of  ihc  stnU  is  35"^  and 
that  ibis  is  incroasHd  %n  40»  on  the  lower  eide  of  the  »ein.  This  is 
one  of  those  cases  which  would  be  Bpppenled  10  in  proof  that  Tein» 
were  filled  from  ebovo.  The  disturbance  of  ihe  strata,  howe?er, 
proves  that  it  was  not  filled  by  crystnlization  from  aqaeous  sotutiim. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  section  coresponds  to  high  n-ater  mark.  The 
spot  can  be  well  examined  only  in  a  boat. 


(3S)  Granite  Vein  in  EhieiM  :  PUmcra  IsUnd  N.  Bedford  Hftrbor. 

No.  33  was  sketched  from  a  boirldeT  of  gneiss  in  the  south  part  tt 
Tolland.  It  iatiaveraed  by  a  vein  of  granite  a  foot  wide.  The  only 
object  is  to  show  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  strata  on  different 
sides  of  the  vi 


(33)    OrmnitaVelntnODeiMi  ToUutd 

For  No.  84,  taken  in  the  northeast  pen  of  WitUamsbvrg,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Alanion  Nash,  a,  a,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  vein  of 
fi^tanite  in  mica  slate  ;  and  is  only  two  inches  wide  :  i,  A,  is  a  second 
viin ;  as  is  proved  by  its  cutting    through  a,  a,  and  is  of  the   sams 
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width  as  a,  a,  :  A^  '*  >  third  veio ;  as  ia  proved  by  its  iotersectittg 
the  two  iirst.  ^  ia  six  incliea  wide:  c,  c,  i>  t  fourth  rein,  two  inchea 
wide,  intersecting  d,  d,  lon^ludinally,  and  distinguished  froni  that  by 
being  of  a  much  coarser  texture.  This  ia  a  very  anusual  occurence; 
one  which  I  have  myself  never  seen  ;  end  we  have  here  also  granite  of 
four  epochs ;  so  that  thia  example,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  its  repre- 
)n,  is  a  very  interesting  ooe. 


Gruiil*  Vtio*  in  Mica  sUle ;  WilliamabuTg. 


In  No.  35  a  large  protruding  mass  of  granite  riaes  from  the  aoil  at 
the  north  end  of  a  naked  ledge  of  mica  slate,  which  ia  two  rods  wide, 
aa  represented  ou  the  sketch.  From  thia  mass  of  granite  an  irregular 
▼ein  proceeds  nearly  in  the  direi-tion  of  the  layers  of  stale,  embrac- 
ing two  or  three  nearly  insulated  atrips  of  mica  slate.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  very  instiuctive  inference  can  be  derived  from  this 
case,  except  that  it  aeema  to  me  impossible  to  impute  to  deposition 
from  water,  a  mass  of  granite  thus  irregularly  intruded  among  (he 
mica  slate.     It  occurs  in  the  weat  part  of  Whately. 
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(35)  Granite  Veini  in  Mica  Slate;  Whatelj. 

No.  36  is  situated  near  the  same  spot.  It  represents  the  inclined 
surface  of  a  ledge  of  mica  slate,  through  which  a  granite  vein  of  four 
feet  wide  passes.  This  embraces  three  masses  of  mica  slate  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  are  evidently  separated  entirely  from  the  parent 
rock,  except  one  of  them  nearest  the  upper  side  of  the  sketch.  The 
layers  of  the  mica  slate,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  granite  was 
erupted,  are  obviously  considerably  curved,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure. 


(36)     Granite  Vein  in  Mica  Slate ;  Whately. 

No.  37  represents  a  nearly  perpendicular  ledge  of  mica  slate  in 
Conway,  very  much  contorted,  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  a,  a,  are  strata  of  common  mica  slate :  ft,  is  a  stra- 
tum of  amphibolic  mica  slate.  The  whole  surface  exhibited  is  15 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  high.  Through  this  ledge  runs  a  vein 
of  fine  grained  granite  a  foot  wide.  The  object  of  giving  the  sketch 
is  to  show  that  this  vein  has  produced  no  derangement  of  the  mica 
slate  :  for  the  different  varieties  of  that  rock  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  on  the  different  sides  of  the  vein.  Hence  the  vein  was  intro- 
duced subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  the  slate;  and   probably  it 


V     . 
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was  injected  Mdsan  open  fissure,  Heace  t<jo  we  must  be  cautious  in 
imputing  contortions  in  mica  slate,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  granite 
veins,  to  their  eruptive  force. 


(n>       Greailii  Vein  in  Uicu  Slate  i  Conu-ny. 


No.  38  was  sketched  only  100  rods  northeast  of  the  congregation- 
al meeting  house  in  Conway.  It  represents  two  granite  and  several 
quartz  veins,  in  coarse  micaceous  limestone,  a,  a,  appears  to  hsvo 
been  the  oldest  granite  vein,  and  is  a  foot  wide  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  b,  b,  and  20  incbts  at  the  other  eirtremily.  This  is  intersected  by 
another  granite  vein,  6,  A,  and  the  tvo  extremitiea  are  removed  asunder 
42  inches.  «  is  a  curved  branch  of  this  vein  :  b.  b,  is  from  12  to  18 
nches  wide,  s,  *,  *,  s,  s.  s,  *,  are  quartz  veins,  from  half  an  inch  to  2 
nches  wide,  and  one  of  them  it  will  be  seen,  intersects  both  the  gmn- 
te  veins ;  and,  therefore,  these  quartz  veins  appear  to  have  been  of 
posterior  origin  lo  both  the  granite  veins,  d,  and  ^,  are  masses  of  mi- 
ca slate,  with  which  rock  the  micaceous  limestone,  {that  constitutes 
the  dark  part  in  the  sketch,)  ia  interlaminated  in  the  vicinity,  The 
direction  of  the  layers  of  slate  in  the  mass  g,  corresponds  with  that 
of  this  rock  generally  in  the  vicinity :  but  in  what  manner  the  mass 
rf,  should  have  been  thrown  at  right  angles  to  this  direction  it  seems 
difficult  lo  imagine.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  granite  veins 
have  produced  great  disturbance  in  this  spot. 


Scicntijic  Geology. 


(K)     G. 


Vciiu  ia  Uicaccoui  Limectooa  t  CoDway. 


la  the  same  town  and  near  the  same  spot,  may  be  tieen  the  original 
of  No.  39.  We  have  here  a  vein  of  granite,  40  iochet  wide,  which 
sends  off  two  branches ;  the  first  al  an  angle  of  30>  and  the  second 
at  ao  angle  of  50".  Both  the  branches  are  18  inches  wide,  and  the 
portion  of  the  vein  which  continues  in  a  direct  course  ia  14  inches 
wide.  Intersecting  these  veins  of  granite,  we  find  several  of  quartz, 
whose  width  varies  from  one  inch  lo  3  inches  ;  an^  whose  directioa 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  contigiious  layers  of  mica  s.ate.  The 
probability  is  Ihnt  these,  like  most  other  quartz  veins,  were  the  result 
of  the  infihraiion  of  siliceous  matter  into  fissures  previously  produced 
deccation  or  mechanical  force. 


Phejiomt»a  of  Gtanitt  Veins. 
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No.  40  is  in  the  same  town,  a,  a,  is  a  granite  vein  cor- 
responding nearly  in  direction  with  the  layers  of  micaslale;  the  two 
parts  o(  which  are  separated  by  mira  slats  several  feet  aod  ons  extrem- 
ity ia  not  as  wide  as  the  other.  The  two  parts  arealso  shifted  later 
ally  by  the  two  fisanres  b,  b.  I  confesa  mywif  nitabls  to  give  my 
satia&ctory  solution  of  the  anomalies  of  this  cua. 

i 


(40)    OraDlte  Vrio  id  Klca  Slate ;  CoDwaj. 


No.  41  wae  sketched  from  a  bowlder  in  Conway,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  ihe  peculiar  form  of  the  granite  vein  which  traverses  mica 
slate.  The  widest  part  of  the  vein  is  only  an  inch  across,  and  this 
is  reduced  to  half  an  inch  at  the  other  extremity.  I  neglected  to 
sketch  the  direction  in  which  the  layers  of  slate  run. 


<4I)    Grftoite  Veip  in  H.  SUte ;  Conn;. 

No.  42  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  mechanical  effects  upon  the 

layersof  mica  plate,  of  a  protruding  vein  of  granite.     It  occurs  at 

Na  Try  mo  re's  quarry  in  the  west  part  ofGtoshen;  where  the  layers  of 

mica  slate  are  arranged  with  remarkable  regularity.     The  dip  there 

63 
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a  about  40*  northerly :  but  where  a  granite  vein  of  4  feet  wide  {!>,) 
protrudes  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction,  the  strata  of  the  slate 
on  the  lower  sidt!  of  the  vein,  for  the  width  of  8  inches,  (a)  are  bent 
BO  as  to  Btaud  perpendicularly  against  the  veiQ.  On  the  upper  side 
of  the  vein,  and  immediately  in  contact  with  it,  the  elate  is  hidden  by 
soil :  but  it  appears  ugain  a  few  feet  distant,  at  e.  This  example  wa« 
brought  to  light  by  the  quarrymen,  and  as  it  was  sketched  several 
years  ago,  ere  this  they  may  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  it 


(43)    CrTkoile  Vein  id  H.  SUIe  i  OoilieD. 


No.  43  repreBents  a  vein  of  granite,  only  1-8  of  an  inch  thick,  Irar- 
ersing  mica  slate  in  Conway,  one  mile  southwest  of  the  congrega- 
tional meeting  house.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  abed:  for  it  is  iater- 
laminated  ivith  the  slate  and  conforms  to  its  tortuosities.  It  is  not 
perhaps  easy  to  conceive  how  such  a  vein  could  have  been  intruded 
between  the  layers  of  the  slate,  on  account  of  its  eitreme  thionesa. 
Perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  layers  of  the 
slate,  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laminae  of  gneiss. 


Onnite  Vein  in  Hica  Slmw  t  Coqwk;. 


No.  44  was  sketched  near  the  same  spot.  It  represents  the  edge 
of  a  thick  stratum  of  mica  slate,  whose  dip  is  50*  east:  and  whose  la- 
minae correspond  in  dip  to  the  strata  seams.  Among  these  laminae 
and  running  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  are  three  narrow  and  quite 
irregular  granite  veins,  a  seems  to  have  been  injected  from  bel  ow, 
and  has  no  apparent  connection  with  i,  which  would  seem  to  have 
flowed  in  from  above,  e  is  a  third  very  narrow  vein  only  1-4  of  an 
inch  wide,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  others. 

I  have  sketched  this  case,  because  it  seems  more  favorable  than  any 
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I  have  met  with,  to  the  old  Wernerian  notion  of  the  filling  up  oC  veioi 
by  infiltration  from  water.  Yttt  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  case  incon- 
aislent  with  (be  igneous  origin  of  the  gTBDite  :  for  if  tbat  rocic  wai 
originally  in  a  molten  state,  it  would  flow  horizontally  and  dowu' 
wards  through  any  openings  that  wer'5  made  for  it :  and  we  have  on' 
ly  to  suppose  thai  A  and  c  hare  an  unseen  connection  with  a  mass  of 
granite  that  has  been  forced  upward.  And  that  such  a  mass  ejistt 
in  the  vicinity,  the  vein  a,  having  no  opening  above,  shows  to  be 
probable.     Suuh  masses  also  appear  at  the  snr&ce  in  tlis  vicinity. 


(41)  Grufto  Teina  in  Mlu  Slate  ;  Cunwaj. 

No.  45  occurs  in  Goshen,  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  No. 
42 ;  and  it  is  analogous  lo  No.  42.  Il  may  be  seen  two  miles  west 
of  the  village,  on  the  old  road  to  Cummington,  on  the  margin  of  a 
pond.  Il  represents  a  ledge  of  mica  slate  a  few  feet  high,  whose 
strata  dip  from  the  observer,  and  whose  basset  edges  only  appear. 
On  coming  within  30  inches  of  the  mass  of  granite  b,  the  laminae  of 
slate  are  bent  upwards  20°  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  granite,  c.they 
actually  stand  perpendicular  or  even  lean  a  few  degrees  from  the 
granite.  The  width  of  the  protruding  mass  of  granite,  which  ii 
partly  hid  by  the  soil,  is  from  three  lo  four  feet.  It  is  common  lo  see 
mica  slate  aad  other  stratitied  rocks  as  much  disturbed  in  the  vicinity 
of  granite  as  this  case  exhibits  :  but  ft  is  not  common  to  meet  with  tht 
disturbance  on  so  small  a  scale. 
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(45)    Granite  Vein  in  Mica  Slate;  Goshen. 

The  mica  slate  in  the  northwest  part  of  Norwich  is  frequently  very 
regular  in  its  stiatification,  dipping  wost  80^  :  and  this  is  the  case 
where  No.  46  was  sketched.  A  granite  vein  four  inches  wide  crosses 
the  strata  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  edges  of  the  mica  slate 
show  that  the  layers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  baye  been  moved  a 
few  inches  laterally.  The  distinctness  of  the  stratification  enables  us 
to  see  this  change  more  easily  than" is  common. 


(46) '  Oranits  Vein  in  Mica  Slate  :  Norwich. 

Nos.  47  and  48  represents  granite  veins  in  micaceous  limestone  in 
the  west  pan  of  Colrain.  They  are  bowlders  of  about  2  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  veins  only  an  inch  or  two  wide.  The  extremely  ser- 
pentine course  of  these  veins  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
about  them.  For  I  could  not  discover  any  cause  that  makes  them 
thus  serpentize.  The  limestone  appears  perfectly  homogeneous 
throughout,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  appearance  of  a  laminar, 
slaty,  or  stratified  structure ;  I  mean  so  far  as  these  specimens  are 
concerned. 


-  Phcitosteaa  of  GraniU  Veins. 


I  shall  not  in  this  place  deduce  any  g:eneral  iheoretical  ioforences 
from  the  facts  respecting  granite  veins  that  have  now  been  detailed. 
In  the  se'iiiel.ha  ji'ivar.  I  miy  rjfor  to  them  again, so  far  aa  they  have 
a  bearing  upon  theory. 

Mineral  Contents. 

In  every  part  of  ihe  world  granite  is  the  repository  of  very  inai;y 
of  the  most  perfectly  crysialized  minerals:  an  evidence  that  irs  ma- 
terials must  once  have  been  most  thoroughly  fluid,  either  by  uuier 
or  heat.  The  number  of  mineral  species  in  the  granite  of  Massaclm- 
setts  is  not  quite  as  numerous  as  in  one  or  two  other  rocks  .  yet  it  con- 
tains several  of  the  most  interesting  minerals  in  the  Slaie. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  is  extremely  abundant  in  it ;  though  the  must 
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prolific  locality,  —  that  in  Hatfield,  —  occurs  in  sienite,  and  has  been 
described.  A  considerable  part  of  the  matrix  of  galena,  blende,  and 
copper  pyrites,  at  the  Southampton  mine,  consists  of  this  mineral. 
The  most  southerly  vein  of  lead  ore  in  Leverett,  also,  abounds  in  it, 
as  the  ganguc  of  the  galena.  And  both  the  metallic  reins  in  that 
place  are  in  granite.  The  baryta  occurs  generally  in  foliated  masses : 
sometimes  in  tabular  crystals.  The  folia  are  sometimes  curved ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Leverett,  the  specimens  are  coarsely  granular.  The 
color  is  uniformly  white. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  rare  in  granite:  but  in  the  vein  of  metallic 
ores  above  spoken  of  at  Southampton,  we  find  it  in  distinct  crystals; 
sometimes  of  a  delicate  straw  color.  I  have  observed  there  a  dodec- 
aedeon  composed  of  two  six  sided  pyramids :  a  short  six  sided  prism 
acuminated  by  three  faces  :  also  the  same  with  all  the  solid  angles 
of  the  prism  truncated,  producing  a  trapezoedron.  This  mineral 
more  frequently  is  laminated. 

The  situation  of  the  argentine  in  West  Hampton,  partly  in  the  mi- 
ca slate  and  partly  in  the  granite,  renders  it  proper  to  speak  of  it  as 
belonging  to  either  rock :  but  under  micaceous  limestone  I  have  given 
a  full  description  of  its  geological  position,  and  its  mineralogical 
characters  correspond  so  well  with  those  that  are  given  in  the  books, 
that  nothing  more  need  be  added.  The  locality  cannot  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  if  ever,  be  exhausted  ;  unless  it  should  be  visited  by  some 
of  those  insatiable  collectors,  who  carry  away  specimens  by  the  ton. 
(Nos.  1490,  1491.) 

This  same  mineral  has  been  found  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine. 

At  the  most  northerly  vein  of  galena  and  pryritous  copper  in  Lev- 
erett, I  have  found  a  few  specimens  of  crystalized  brown  spar. 

In  Billerica  and  Stow,  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  by  Profes- 
sor Webster  in  very  coarse  granite  :  Also  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  in 
the  same  rock  in  Lancaster,  in  connexion  with  spodumene. 

At  the  Southampton  lead  mine,  green  and  purple  fiuate  of  lime  has 
been  found,  but  not  in  large  quantities  :  though  should  this  mine  ever 
be  wrought  extensively,  there  can  be  liule  doubt  that  abundance  of  it 
will  be  brought  to  light. 

At  the  same  place  we  meet  Avith  crystalized  limpid  quartz  in  great 
abundance.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  penetrated  throughout  by  a  yel- 
low colouring  matter,  so  as  to  form  genuine  yellow  quartz.  Radiated 
quartz  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  gangue  of  the  lead  and  copper 
ores,  in  the  several  veins  of  these  metals  that  have  been  described  as 
existing  in  Hampshire   county,   in  the  first  part  of  this  report.      In 
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Chester,  the  quartz  in  this  rock  is  sometimes  rose  red.  In  Goshen 
its  crystals  are  sometimes  of  an  extremely  delicate  smoke  color ;  and 
in  Williamsburgh,  this  variety  occurs  uncrystalized  in  large  quanti- 
ty, about  two  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house.  In  Bristol,  Rhode  Is- 
land, occur  fine  specimens  of  amethyst;  which  are  said  to  proceed 
from  the  granite  of  Mount  Hope.  This  locality  a  few  years  since 
promised  something  for  the  lapidary. 

At  the  Southampton  lead  mine  pseudcmorphous  quartz  is  some- 
times met  with.  But  the  most  interesting  locality  is  in  the  galena  vein 
near  the  agentine  locality,  in  West  Hampton.  The  pseudomorphous 
crystals  are  very  perfect,  and  have  the  form  of  hog  tooth  spar,  and  of 
cubic  fluate  of  lime.  These  crystals  are  hollow,  and  generally  are 
drusy  without  and  within.  It  is  now,  however,  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain specimens,  especially  of  the  variety,  that  has  assumed  the  form 
of   fluorspar.    (Nos.   1501,1502.) 

In  Conway  I  observed  that  some  of  the  quartz  in  coarse  granite 
was  highly   fetid.     The  same  is  found  in  Chester. 

A  mineral  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine,  which 
appears  to  be  hornstone.    (No.   1502.) 

Finite,  according  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  has  been  found  in  granite 
on  George  Hill  in  Lancaster,  and  of  fine  quality. 

In  the  20th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I  have 
described  a  specimen  of  limpid  topaz  in  granite,  found  upon  the 
White  Hills  in  New  Hampshire.  In  Haddam,  Ct.  it  is  well  known, 
occurs  the  chrysoberyl  in  the  same  rock. 

Spodumene  abounds  in  our  granite.  Goshen  is  its  most  abundant 
locality.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  it  occurs  on  the  road 
to  Ashfield  ;  and  also  about  three  miles  northeast  of  the  center  of  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Plainfield,  at  a  locality  long  celebrated  for 
furnishing  several  interesting  minerals.  It  is  found  likewise  in  Ches- 
terfield, Norwich,  and  Chester.  In  all  these  places  its  characters  are 
similar.  It  occurs  in  prismatic  masses  whose  crystalline  form  can- 
not be  determined.  These  masses  are  sometimes  four  or  Bye  inches 
across,  and  sometimes  of  great  length.  Dr.  Dwight  of  Cummington 
showed  me  a  specimen  from  Chesterfield,  containing  a  prism  21  inch- 
es long,  yet  broken  off  at  both  ends.  These  larger  masses  are  com- 
monly of  a  white  or  gray  color,  and  resemble  feldspar.  But  the  smal- 
ler specimens  are  frequently  of  a  delicate  green  color,  resembling  ve- 
ry much  the  spodumene  from  the  north  part  of  Europe.  A  few  spec- 
imens I  have  noticed  of  a  light  rose  color.  (Nos.   1504  to  1507) 
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This  mineral  occurs  also  in  Sterling  in  a  granite  rock.  This 
spodumene  has  more  of  a  pearly  aspect  than  that  in  the  weaCem  pan 
of  the  State  ;  as  the  specimens  in  the  collection  will  show.  It  is  also 
of  a  more  milk}'^  white  color.  (No.  1508) 

Dr.  Emmons  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  large  cleayeable  yariety"  of 
lepidolite  occurs  in  Qoshen.  Probably  he  refers  to  the  mineral  that 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  rose  mica. 

The  varieties  of  mica  in  our  granite  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
The  rose  red  just  referred  to,  has  been  found  only  I  believe  intha 
northwest  part  of  Goshen,  where  it  sometimes  occurs  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms ;  which  is  its  primary  form.  In  the  same  place,  also, 
and  likewise  in  the  northwest  part  of  Chesterfield,  at  the  tourmaline 
locality,  a  delicate  yellow  mica  of  various  shades  is  found  under  the 
same  form :  and  still  more  frequently,  a  transparent  or  silver  col- 
ored variety.  But  the  most  remarkable  locality  of  crystalized 
mica  is  in  Ackworth  New  Hampshire:  where  are  found  finer  speci- 
mens, associated  with  beryls  and  rose  quartz,  than  at  any  .other  spot 
in  this  country.  The  crystals  are  distinct  six  sided  tables,di8seminat- 
ed  through  gray  quartz,  and  attached  to  fine  grained  feldspar.  They 
vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  I  have 
some  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  this  locality  may  not  prove  very 
prolific. 

Prismatic  mica  is  found  in  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  Norwich,  and 
Leverett.  But  the  specimens  which  I  found  in  Russell  are  the  best 
(Nos.  1512  to  1514  )  The  general  color  of  the  prisms  is  light  smoke 
gray :  but  we  sometimes  see  in  them  distinct  strips,  penetrating  deep 
into  the  specimen,  of  a  very  dark  bronze  color  ;  appearing  black  in- 
deed, except  in  very  thin  plates. 

Plumose  mica  {mica  fibreux,  Beudant,)  is  quite  common  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  several  places  west  and  northwest  of  the  village.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  between  the  arrangement  of  its 
lamellae  and  those  of  a  feather:  which  indeed  is  often  quite  striking. 

The  granite  of  Massachusetts  contains  almost  every  variety  of  the 
schorl  family  that  has  been  found  on  the  globe.  Common  black  schorl 
is  most  abundant.  In  Chesterfield  and  Goshen  its  crystals  are  some- 
times large,  but  generally  quite  imperfect.  In  Norwich  its  crystals 
are  terminated  by  pyramids.  In  Westford,  also,  I  met  with  it  in  small 
very  short  acuminated  crystals.  (No.   1547) 

Of  the  tourmalines  we  have  every  variety,  except  perhaps  the  yel- 
low and  the  white.     Indicolite  occurs  at  the  greatest  number  of  lo- 
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calities.  In  Chester  it  is  found  in  large  crystals :  also  in  connection 
with  the  green  and  red  varieties  in  the  northwest  part  of  Qoshen,  as- 
sociated with  several  other  minerals. 

The  most  noted  locality  of  green  and  red  tourmalines  is  in  Ches- 
terfield, on  land  of  Mr.  Clark.  They  are  contained  in  an  enormous 
vein*of  granite  in  mica  slate,  which  corresponds  nearly  in  direction  with 
the  layers  of  the  slate.  This  granite  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  vein* 
varying  in  width  from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  of  smoky  quartz  and 
silicious  feldspar:  or  rather,  the  quarts  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
vein,  and  the  feldspar  lies  on  each  side  of  the  quartz :  the  green  red 
and  blue  tourmalines,  with  schorl  and  sometimes  beryl,  passing 
through  the  feldspar  and  the  quartz.  This  cross  vein  has  been  laid 
open  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  by  blasting;  and  it  is  really,  in  the 
eye  of  a  mineralogist,  a  splendid  object.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  prospect  that  it  will  soon  be  exhausted ;  althougI|  I  doubt  wheth- 
er as  fine  specimens  are  now  obtained  from  it  as  formerly. 

The  crystals  of  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite  at  this  locality  oc- 
cur in  rounded  prisms,  deeply  striated  longitudinally.  They  have 
been  found  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  generally  they  are  much  less,  and 
the  red  are  rarely  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  :  sometimes  they 
exhibit  triedral  summits.  It  if  very  common  for  the  rubellite  to  be 
enclosed  in  the  green  crystals,  and  sometimes  a  thin  layer  of  talc  in- 
tervenes between  the  inner  and  the  outer  crystals.  Col.  Gibbs  found 
three  of  the  red  crystals  in  one  instance  aggregated  together,  and  en- 
closed by  one  of  green.  The  green  crystals  also  sometimes  embrace 
indicolite,  and  sometimes  indicolite  encloses  the  green  tourmaline,  as 
may  bes  een  by  the  specimens  Nos.  15211 522  *  1 524.  The  green  tour- 
malines as  well  as  the  rubellite  are  sometimes  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other ;  especially  when  they  are  contained  in  the  quartz.  In  some 
instances  I  have  met  with  marks  of  rather  singular  disturbances 
which  took  place  while  the  green  tourmaline  was  crystalizing  in  the 
quartz.  The  quartz  is  fissured  into  somewhat  parallel  laminae,  and 
together  with  portions  of  the  crystal,  has  been  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
echtllon  movement,  while  in  some  places  it  has  been  so  compressd  as 
almost  to  disappear.  This  last  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  disturbance  took  place  before  the  crystalization  was  completed. 
The  following  sketch  is  intended  to  represent  this  phenomenon. 

64 


Cr^ntal  of  Giccn  Tourmaline  in  Qiurtz ;  Chnterfield. 


The  colors  of  ihe  tourmalines  in  Chesterfield  are  pretiy  uniform: 
but  in  Goahen  they  vary  exceedingly.  The  rubellite  is  rarely  met 
with  there  ;  but  the  indicolite  is  abundant ;  and  this  passes  bynumer- 
ous  gradations  into  green  tauTmalioes.  Of  same  specimens,  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  10  say  whether  they  should  heregarded  as  blue  or  green. 
There  also  we-meel  with  a  yellowish  green  tourmaline,  (No.  ) 

which  is  associated  with  spodumene.  Sometimes  also  I  have  seen 
this  mineral  nearly  brown  and  even  approaching  to  while.  At  Ches- 
terfield the  green  variety  is  opaque  ;  but  some  of  its  crystals  at  Goshen, 
penetrating  mica,  are  translucent. 

All  the  common  varieties  of  feldspar  are  of  course  abundant  in  our 
granite.  Its  ordinary  color  is  while.  But  in  Leverett  it  is  blue ;  and 
often  the  folia  areaix  or  eight  inches  across.  In  Goshen  1  have  m«t 
with  it  slightly  green.  The  siliceous  feldspar,  or  Cleave) an dite,  is  found 
as  already  noticed,  at  Chesterfield,  where  it  is  commonly  foliated,  but 
sometimes  coarsely  granular.  At  Goshenibe  samevnrietiesoccur.  and 
that  which  is  granular  exceedingly  resembles  sacharine  limestone.  Id 
Norwich  it  is  found  foliated  and  of  a  light  blue  color.  At  the  other 
localities  it  is  always  while.  Mr.  Andrews,  preceptor  of  New  Salem 
Academy,  finds  it  in  foliated  masses  in  that  town  of  the  same  color. 
It  is  found  also  at  Chester,(Nos.  1535  to  1536. 

Beryls  are  frequently  met  with  in  out  granite:  though  in  general 
they  are  not  very  delicate.  Perhapsthe  moat  so  is  a  limped  beryl, 
occuring  in  Goshen  along  with  spodumene,  &,c.  It  is  rarely  distinc- 
ly  crystatized  and  is  full  of  fissures.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  light  rose 
color.  (Nos.  1525  to  1528  )  In  Norwich  and  Chesterfield  beryls  are 
•ometimes  found  of  a  great  size ;  —  at  the  latter  place  a  foot  in  dism- 
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eter :  but  such  crystals  are  irregular  and  devoid  of  beauty,  lu  Wil- 
liamsburgh  they  sometimes  occur  smaller,  but  more  valuable.  From 
Pelham  I  have  a  specimen  of  a  greenish  yellow  Itiylt  of  considera- 
ble beauty  :  they  are  said  also  to  have  been  foun  d  in  Worthington  • 
and  Dr.  Marshall  showed  me  a  fine  crystal  1 1-2  inch  diameter,  found 
in  the  granite  of  Fitchburg.  In  Stow,  also,  this  mineral  has  been 
found  in  granite. 

It  has  been  stated  that  iolite  is  found  in  the  granite  of  Goshen  :  but 
I  have  never  met  with  it. 

Garnet  is  less  abundant  in  our  granite  than  in  several  of  the  older 
stratided  rocks.  Generally  where  it  does  occur,  it  is  in  quite  small 
crystals  ;  but  it  is  commonly  the  precious  garnet.  In  Bedford  it  is 
said  to  be  found  in  large  and  sometimes  perfect  trapezoidal  crystals. 

If  No.  1 529.  do  not  belong  to  the  zeolite  family  of  minerals,  I 
cannot  tell  where  to  refer  it.  I  mean  the  radiated  mineral  upon  fine 
granite  from  Goshen. 

I  believe  that  all  the  veins  marked  on  the  geological  map,  as  well 
as  on  Plate  XVII,  as  lead  veins,  in  Hampshire  County  and  the  south 
part  of  Franklin,  are  either  entirely  contained  in  granite,  or  pass 
from  that  rock  into  mica  slate.  Hence  the  minerals  which  they  con- 
tain may  properly  be  described  in  this  place. 

The  gangue  of  the  most  southerly  vein  in  Leverett  is  sulphate  of 
baryta  and  quartz.  It  is  only  a  foot  or  two  in  width,  and  is  entirely 
in  granite.  It  contains  galena  only.  The  most  northerly  vein  in 
that  town  is  several  feet  wide,  and  is  mostly  in  mica  slate.  It 
contains  galena  and  pyritous  copper  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 

The  vein  in  Southampton,  to  which  I  have  oflen  referred,  and  which 
has  been  explored  farther  than  any  other  in  the  State,  traverses  gran- 
ite and  mica  slate  ;  and  the  gangue  is  mostly  quartz  with  sulphate  of 
baryta  occasionally.  Its  extent  and  situation  have,  however,  been  al- 
ready given  in  the  first  part  of  my  report  with  sufficient  minuteness. 
Galena  is  the  principal  ore.  Blende,  however,  is  frequent,  as  well  as 
pyritous  copper.  Here  also  have  been  found  the  carbonate,  molybdate, 
sulphate,  phosphate,  and  murio- carbonate  of  lead;  the  blue  and 
green  carbonate  of  copper  and  vitreous  black  oxide  of  iron.  Here 
also  we  find  sulphuret  of  iron  in  small  oxtahedra,  truncated  on  all 
their  angles.  The  carbonate  of  lead  is  found  in  tabular  prisms 
with  bevclments :  also  in  six  sided  prisms  with  four  sided  acumin- 
ations :  also  in  triangular  dodecaedra  with  their  apices  deeply  trunca- 
cated.     The  murio-carbonate  of  lead  is  in  light  green  groups  of  cubic 
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crystals  terminated  by  tetraedral  pyramids.  The  sulphate  of  lead  oc- 
curs in  small  plates  on  the  galena.  The  phosphate  of  lead  exists  in 
spherical  light  green  masses. 

The  vein  in  the'south  part  of  Southampton  is  said  to  ha^e  a  gangue 
of  quartz  containing  galena,  and  to  be  not  more  than  a  foot  wide.  I 
have  not  visited  it. 

About  a  mile  northeasterly  from  the  adit  in  Southampton,  a  vein  of 

quartz,  mostly  radiated,  several  feet  wide,  traverses  mica  slate  chiefly, 

and    contains  blende  and  galena ;  the  former  in  much  the  greatest 

quantity.     The  blende  here,  as  well  at  all  the  veins  in  the  vicinity,  is 

foliated,  rarely  in  d'stinct  crystals,  and  of  a  honey  yellow  color. 

The  vein  in  West  Hampon,  near  the  locality  of  argentine,  is  very 
large,  at  least  10  feet  wide;  though  I  could  not  ascertain  its  true  width. 

It  is  composed  entirely  of  radiated  and  crystalized  quartz,  surround- 
ing small  masses  of  some  other  rock,  probably  mica  slate,  the  whole 
mass  having  a  brecciated  appearance.  Galena,  the  only  ore  that  has 
been  found  here,  is  very  sparingly  disseminated.  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain whether  this  vein  is  in  granite  or  mica  slate;  both  of  which  rocks 
occur  in  the  vicinity. 

The  veins  in  Williamsburgh,  according  to  Mr  Nash,  occur  in 
granite  and  mica  slate,  and  the  gangue  is  quartz.  Only  one  of  them, 
however,ha8  been  discovered  in  the  rock,their  existence  being  inferred 
from  the  loose  blocks  strewed  over  the  surface.  In  at  least  one  of 
these  veins,  the  oxide  of  mangenese  occurs,  along  with  galena.  Py- 
ritous  copper  exists  there  also,  in  small  quantity :  and  I  found  foliated 
blende.  This  ore  appears  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  often  the  cavity  that  contained  it,  is  filled  with  a  dull  red 
powder  whose  true  nature  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  Mr.  Nash  has  stated  in  the  12th  vol- 
ume of  the  American  Journal  of  Science ! 

The  three  veins  in  Whately  have  all  a  gangue  of  quartz,  generally 
radiated.  The  most  easterly  one,  according  to  Mr.  Nash,  contains 
oxide  of  manganese  as  well  as  galena.  The  most  northerly  one  is 
six  feet  wide  and  lies  chiefly  in  granite.  It  contains  blende  as  well 
as  galena.  The  two  other  veins  described  by  Mr.  Nash  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  find. 

According  to  the  Messrs.  Danas,  muriate  of  copper  has  been  found 
in  a  rolled  mass  of  granite  in  Wobum. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  specular  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  Mendon, 
and  in  Cumberland,  R.  Island,  in  granite. 
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In  the  16th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I  have 
given  a  very  particular  account  of  the  single  crystal  of  the  oxide  of 
tin,  which  I  found  several  years  ago,  at  the  well  known  locality  of 
several  interesting  minerals  in  the  northwest  part  of  Goshen.  Its 
form,  if  I  did  not  mistake  it,  was  an  octahedron  with  a  square  base : 
though  the  measurements  of  several  of  the  angles  did  not  coincide 
with  those  given  in  the  books.  But  as  to  its  being  genuine  oxide  of 
tin,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  especially  since  the  discovery  in  Europe 
of  this  same  substance  in  a  specimen  sent  from  Chesterfield,  Mass.  as 
mentioned  in  Mohs  Mineralogy.* 

Mr.  Nuttall  suggests  with  a  doubt,  that  the  phosphate  of  manga- 
nese exists  in  Sterling,  in  connection  with  spodumene.  The  same 
mineral,  whatever  it  be,  is  found  in  Goshen  with  the  spodumene. 

Sulphuret  of  molybdenum  has  been  found  in  granite  in  New 
Bedford  and  Fitchburg. 

The  only  remaining  mineral  to  be  noticed  in  the  granite  of  Bifas- 
sachusetts,  is  the  columbite  at  Chesterfield.  It  was  discovered  at  the 
tourmaline  locality  by  Mr.  C.  U.  Shepard,  in  right  rectangular  prisms 
with  several  modifications.  The  same  gentleman  found  this  rare 
mineral  in  two  places  in  Goshen,  imbedded  in  spodumene. 

Theoretical   Connderations. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  decided  opinion,  that  if  an  igneous 
origin  be  assigned  to  the  trap  rocks,  as  is  now  done  almost  univer- 
sally, a  similar  origin  cannot  be  denied  to  granite.  There  is  not  in- 
deed, so  great  a  resemblance  in  appearance,  between  granite  and  re- 
cent lavas,  as  between  these  and  the  irap  rocks :  nor  does  granite  oc- 
cur in  columnar  masses.  But  except  in  these  two  respects,  the  same 
arguments  which  prove  the  igneous  origin  of  the  traps,  equally  apply 
and  sometimes  I  think  with  more  force,  in  proof  of  the  original  ig- 
neous fluidity  and  protrusion  of  granite.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
are  one  or  two  additional  arguments  in  the  case  of  granite.  I  shall 
now  briefly  present  these  arguments  as  they  apply  to  the  granite  of 
Massachusetts. 

1.  I  infer  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  from  the  inclined  position  of 
the  older  stratified  rocks.  The  stratified  and  slaty  structure  of  these 
rocks  is  conclusive  evidence  that  water  was  the  medium  of  their  orig- 
inal deposition.     But  if  deposited  in  water,  their  lamins  could  not  at 
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first  have  varied  much  from  a  horizontal  position  :  for  we  know  of 
no  examples  in  which  depositions  take  place  in  water,  where  the  sur- 
face is  inclined  more  than  a  few  degrees,  except  perhaps  in  those 
limited  cases,where  tufaceous  masses  are  deposited  from  water  charg- 
ed with  lime  or  silex,  flowing  down  inclined  planes.  But  the  older 
stratified  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  highly  inclined,  oAen  vertical  in- 
deed, as  the  accompanying  Sections  will  show.  They  must,  there- 
fore, haveheen  elevated  subsequently  to  their  deposition.  And  when 
we  find  that  ii  large  proporiioii  of  the  organic  remains  in  the  secon- 
dary rocks  are  of  marine  origin,  can  we  doubt  that  existing  continents 
once  formed  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ?  This  opinion  must  now  be 
regarded  as  an  established  principle  in  geology.  But  by  what  power 
was  this  elevation  accomplished  ?  That  it  was  volcanic,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  now  generally  employed,  I  very  much  doubt : 
because  it  seems  to  have  acted  along  extended  lines,  and  not  from  a 
center  or  centers.  An  hypothesis  as  to  its  nature,  I  shall  suggest  in 
another  place.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  stratified  rocks  could 
have  been  elevated  as  we  find  them,  without  admitting  two  conditions. 

First,  that  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  must  have  been  comparatively 
thin,  in  order  to  give  way  to  any  internal  force  that  we  can  imagine 

might  act  upon  it :  Secondly,  that  a  molten  mass  must  have  existed 
beneath  this  crust,  so  that  when  it  was  elevated  in  any  particular  part 
and  depressed  in  others,  the  fluid  nucleus  might  have  readily  confor- 
med to  the  sinuosities  of  its  inferior  surface.  Where,  for  instance,  a 
long  mountain  ridge  was  lifted  up,  if  no  such  fused  matter  were  for- 
ced up  underneath  it  to  occupy  the  cavity  thus  produced,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  could  be  sustained  through  a  lapse  of  centuries. 
Nay,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  an  enormous  weight  could 
have  been  lifted  up  thousands  of  feet,  if  such  a  molten  mass  had  not 
been  pressing  against  it  beneath  with  considerable  force,  and  thus 
lending  assistance  to  any  lateral  agency  that  might  have  been  in  ope- 
ration. Now  if  granite  were  not  this  fused  plastic  mass,  we  shall 
search  in  vain  among  the  rocks  to  find  one  that  could  have  been  in 
such  a  state :  for  the  trap  rocks  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  an- 
swer the  conditions  of  this  case  ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  newer  stratified  rocks.  But  granite  corresponds  both 
in  its  nature  and  position  with  such  a  supposition.  And  if  we  ex- 
clude the  agency  of  granite,  1  do  not  believe  we  can  account  for  the 
elevation  of  the  strata  which  all  admit  has  taken  place. 

2.  /  infer  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
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ts  inirudtd  among  the  stratified  rocks.  This  argument  is  far  more 
striking  in  the  case  of  granite  than  in  that  of  greenstone.  For  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  any  anomaly  of  position  which  the  for- 
mer rock  has  not  assumed  in  relation  to  the  stratified  ones.  1*8  veins 
are  of  every  size  and  shape,  and  they  run  in  all  directions  through 
the  superincumbent  strata ;  and  similar  irregularities  exist  in  its 
larger  and  less  ramified  masses.  True,  they  are  rarely  superincum- 
bent upon  the  stratified  rocks ;  and  hence  some  have  inferred  that 
they  could  not  have  been  erupted  like  trap  and  lava,  which  oden 
spread  over  the  surface  to  a  great  extent.  There  is,  however,  one  con- 
sideration, —  to  waive  all  others,  —  which  it  seems  to  me  obviates 
this  difficulty.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  surfaceof  the 
earth  has  suffered  powerful  abrasion  in  past  ages ;  and  since  granite  is 
confessedly  older  than  the  traps,  it  must  have  sufifered  most  from  this 
cause.  Now  who  can  tell  but  granite  did  once  exist  in  overlying 
masses,  and  that  those  have  been  mostly  worn  away,  and  their  re- 
mains entombed  in  the  later  rocks  which  so  abound  in  nodules  of 
granite  ?  If  existing  causes  operate  long  enough,  the  overlying  mas- 
ses of  trap,  now  so  common  in  various  places,  must  be  thus  swept 
away,  and  its  veins  and  protruding  masses  alone  remain. 

This  argument,  however,  cannot  be  felt  in  all  its  force  without 
connecting  it  with  another  circumstance  which  forms  my  next  argu- 
ment 

3.  linfer  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  from  the  mechanical  effects 
which  it  appears  to  have  exerted  upon  the  stratified  rocks  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

To  illustrate  these  efiects  is  a  principal  object  which  I  have  had  in 
▼iew  in  giving  so  many  sketches  of  veins  and  protruding  masses  of 
granite.  Most  of  these  cases  seem  to  me  totally  inexplicable  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  of  the  protrusion  of  the  granite  while  in  a 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  state.  But  afler  all,  such  sketches  convey  only  a 
very  imperfect  conception  of  the  actual  marks  of  disturbance,  whicB 
the  stratified  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  granite  exhibit.  Their  dip  and 
direction  are  changed  in  every  possible  manner,and  larger  or  smaller 
masses  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  partially  or  entirely  separated  from 
the  parent  rock,  and  more  or  less  enveloped  in  the  granite,  which  is 
united  to  them  chemically.  If  any  candid  man  will  go  into  the 
towns  of  Williamsburgh,  Whately,  Conway,  Chesterfield,  Goshen, 
West  Hampton,  Norwich,  Chester,  Granville,  or  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  and  carefully  examine  the  irregularities  which  the 
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mica  slate  there  exhibits,  in  many  places,  where  granite  is  in  the  ri- 
einity,  and  still  maintain  that  the  granite  was  deposited  from  aqueous 
solution,  his  mind  must  judge  very  differently  from  mine  of  geologi* 
cal  evidence.  When  I  began  geological  investigations  many  yean 
ago,  my  prejudices  were  in  fiivor  of  the  Neptunian  theory.  But  ma 
examination  of  such  localities  as  I  have  above  referred  to,  showed  me 
at  once  that  I  must  change  sides,  or  abandon  the  mountains  and  study 
the  subject  only  in  the  cabinet.  In  Massachusetts  the  mechanical  in- 
fluence of  granite  upon  the  neighboring  rocks  is  a  hundred  times 
more  striking  than  in  the  case  of  greenstone ;  nor  can  I  conceive  how 
any  effects  of  this  kind  could  have  resulted  from  the  deposition  of 
granite  from  aqueoi/s  solution.  But  they  would  be  the  natural  re- 
sults of  the  protrusion  of  the  gratiite  in  a  melted  state. 

It  ought  however  to  be  understood,  that  in  very  many  places,  where 
the  granite  and  the  straified  rocks  are  in  contact,  no  evidence  of  the  op- 
eration of  a  disturbing  force  appears,  except  the  general  evidence  re- 
sulting from  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata.  I  mean  that  such  eases 
.  of  disturbance  as  I  have  described  and  sketched,  are  not  common.  I 
explain  this  in  consistency  with  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  by  sev* 
eral  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
originally  many  of  the  masses  of  granite  that  now  appear  at  the  snr- 
(hce,  were  not  protruded  through  the  slate;  being  covered  by  those 
strata  which  have  been  subsequently  worn  away.  In  such  case,  al- 
most the  only  effect  which  we  should  expect  to  find  from  the  forcing 
upwards  of  the  granite,  would  be  the  regular  and  nearly  uniform  ele- 
vation of  the  strata ;  since  if  they  were  of  nearly  equal  thickness  and 
strength  throughout,  the  molten  mass  beneath  would  press  almost 
equally  against  their  entire  under  surface.  In  the  second  place,  such 
a  molten  mass  would  soflen  and  partially  fuse  the  strata  for  a  consid- 
erable thickness  above  it;  and,  therefore,  it  might  send  veins  through 
the  rock  thus  rendered  plastic,  without  leaving  marks  of  mechanical 
pressure  and  disturbance.  En  the  third  place,  such  molten  matter 
would  fill  all  the  fissures  and  cavities  previously  existing  in  the  strat- 
ified rocks  without  producing  disturbance. 

These  causes,  it  seems  to  me,  to  suggest  no  others,  are  sufiSicient  to 
show  why  we  do  not  always  find  evidence  of  any  peculiar  disturbance 
in  the  strata  in  contact  with  granite.  But  if  these  strata  were  not  of 
equal  strength  or  thickness  throughout,  or  if  one  part  of  them  was  less 
toftened  by  heat  than  the  other  parts,  then  we  should  expect  prbtru" 
sions  of  granite  to  be  the  result,  with  traces  of  mechanical  violence;  and 
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such  probably  ara  the  cases  which  I  have  sketched.  Thus  the  anom- 
alous as  well  as  the  usual  modes  in  which  granite  occurs,  are  explica* 

ble  on  this  theory :  whereas  the  Neptunian,  even  if  he  can  show  how 
granite,  as  it  usually  occurs,  might  have  resuhed  from  chemical  solu- 
tion in  water,  cannot  by  the  aqeous  theory,  explain  the  anomalies  that 
have  been  described. 

4.  /  infer  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  from  its  chemical  effects 
upon  the  surrounding  strata. 

These  efi*ects,  so  far  as  I  noticed  them  in  the  region  I  have  under- 
taken to  describe,  have  been  detailed  in  various  parts  of  thiji  report; 
and  therefore  I  need  only  refer  to  them  in  a  summary  manner. 

The  conversion  of  greywacke  slate  into  flint/ slate,  and  .of  certain 
ferruginous  portions  of  it  into  jasper,  as  well  as  the  induration  of  the 
limestone  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  granite  in  Newport  R.  Island,  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  striking  eflects  of  this  kind  in  the  region  under 
consideration.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  hypothesis  to  account 
for  these  changes  which  is  not  perfectly  absurd.  Surely  no  one  caa 
think  of  explaining  such  facts  by  any  probable  operation  of  an  aqueoua 
agency.  And  if  an  igneous  agency,  sufficient  to  fuse  the  graywacke 
and  the  limestone  be  admitted,  it  must  have  been  sufficient  also  to  fuse 
the  granite. 

The  argument  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  existence  of  apparent- 
ly semi-fused  nodules  of  the  schistose  rocks  in  sienite,  in  favor  of  the 
igneous  origin  of  that  rock,  will  apply  also  to  genuine  granite  on  two 
grounds.  1.  Sienite  is  only  a  variety  of  granite ;  thetwo  rocks  being 
connected  in  the  same  continuous  mass,even  in  the  very  locality  where 
the  conglomerated  sienite  occurs.  And  I  cannot  conceive  how  one 
part  should  have  had  an  igneous  and  the  other  an  aqueous  origin.  2« 
Similar  rounded  nodules  do  occur,  though  less  numerously,in  granite- 
(No.  1486.) 

I  have  often  noticed  an  appearance  on  the  surface  of  granite  m  con- 
tact with  mica  skte,  which  I  have  not  se^i  described ;  but  which 
seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  this  question.  The  surface  of  the 
granite  has  a  striated  appearance ;  as  if,  when  in  a  plastic  slate  it  had 
been  crowded  against  the  slate  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  urged 
upwards.  Usually  a  layer  of  quartz  envelopes  the  granite,  and  thji 
IB  often  of  a  bluish  or  muddy  aspect,  as  if  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
slate  had  penetrated  it.  These  eflfects,  partly  chemical  and  partly 
mechanical,  are  easily  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  tha  granito 
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was  protruded  in  a  melted  state  through  the  slate,  and  therefore  lends 
some  support  to  that  theory. 

Along  the  western  border  of  the  Connecticut  valley,the  lower  beds 
of  new  red  sandstone  in  some  places  have  in  part  lost  their  red  color  so 
as  to  become  spotted.  In  the  adit,  for  example,  at  the  Southampton 
lead  mine  the  rock  has  become  gray  throughout.  (No.  167.)  Here 
we  know  that  a  large  mass  of  granite  exists  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
sandstone.  Now  I  have  shown  under  greenstone,  that  just  such  a 
change  of  color  results  in  this  same  rock,  from  a  contact  with  green- 
stone :  and  scarcely  no  one  now  doubts  that  the  heat  of  the  green- 
stone was  the  cause.  Why  then  should  it  be  doubted  in  the  case  of 
granite  ? 

5.  /  infer  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  from  its  crystallint  siruc' 
ture,  and  the  numerous  crystaiizations  of  other  substances  that  have 
taken  place  in  it. 

These  same  facts  I  am  aware  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the 
aqueous  origin  of  gianite :  for  since  the  products  of  volcanoes  are 
rarely  crystalline,  and  many  splendid  crystaiizations  have  taken  place 
from  solution  in  water,  it  has  been  thought  most  reasonable  to  sup* 
pose  such  was  the  origin  of  granite.  But  when  has  the  chemist 
been  able  from  aqueous  solution  to  obtain  a  solid  crystalline  mass  of 
three  or  four  distinct  substances  at  the  same  time?  I  believe 
never.  They  always  crystalize  in  succession.  And  the  difficulty 
is  increased  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  numerous  simple  min- 
erals that  are  found  crystalized  and  enveloped  in  the  granite ;  each 
of  the  substances  appearing  as  if  they  struggled  with  one  another  for 
m  place  at  the  moment  of  deposition. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fused  materials  of  which  glass  is 
composed,  or  melted  basalt,  or  lava,be  slowly  cooled,  they  will  separ- 
ate into  distinct  compounds,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  gran- 
ite. IC  however,  they  be  cooled  suddenly,  a  uniform  rock,  or  even 
a  glass  wUl  be  the  result.  Does  not  this  fact  lead  to  the  probable 
conclusion,  that  the  degree  of  crystalization  in  any  rock  depends 
upon  the  time  employed  in  its  refrigeration.  Perhaps,  however,  oth- 
er cittumstauces  are  concerned  in  causing  such  a  difference  in 'struc- 
ture as  we  find  between  basalt  and  granite. 

This  fifth  argument  was  not  adduced  to  prove  the  igneous  origin  of 
greenstone,  because  the  crystalline  structure  of  that  rock  is  so  imper- 
4M  compared  with  that  of  granite.  Some  of  the  other  arguments  are 
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much  more  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  granite  than  in  that  of  green- 
stone.    And  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  see   why  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  Vulcanian  production  of  granite  is  not  fully  as  strong  as  it  is 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  trap  rocks.     But  as  to  the  origin  of  the  latter 
there  is  scarcely  any  diversity  of  opinion.     Wc  may  then  safely  pre- 
dict that  a  like  uniformity  will  soon  prevail  in   respect  to  granite- 
Indeed,  we  are  informed  on  the  highest  authority,  that  in  Great  Brit' 
ain  this  uniformity  of  views  already  exists.     Five  years  ago,  Dr.  Fit- 
ton,  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  said  :  '*  In  the  specula  tire 
department  of  Geology,  nothing  has  heen  of  late  more  remarkable 
with  reference  to  its  history  in  this  country,  than  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  a  modified  Volcanic  theory,  and  the  complete  subsidence,  or 
almost  total   oblivion,  of  the  Wernerian  and  Neptunian  hypotheses ; 
— so  that  what,  but  a  few  years  since,  was  by  some  considered  as 
hardihood  to  propose  in  the  form  of  conjecture,  seems  now  to  be  es- 
tablished nearly  with  the  evidence  of  fact.     It  is  no  longer  denied, 
that  volcanic  power  has  been  active  during  all  the  revolutions  which 
the  surface  of  the  globe  has  undergone,  and  has  probably  been  itself 
the  cause  of  many  of  them  ;  and  that  our  continents  have  not  merely 
been  shaken  by  some  mighty  subterraneous  force,  but  that  strata,  orig. 
inally  horizontal,  have  thus  been  raised,  shattered,  and  contorted,  and 
traversed,  perhaps  repeatedly,  by  veins  of  fluid  matter;  —  operations 
which  have  produced  phenomena,  so  nearly  resembling  those  of  vol- 
canic agency,  that  to  have  so  long  disputed  the  identity  of  their  cau  se, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  in  the  annals  of  philosop  hichis- 
tory,  of  the  power  of  hypothesis  in  disturbing  or  concealing  truth."* 
Brongniart  and  Beudant  also,  distinguished  professors  of  geology 
in  Paris,  and  until  recently    Wernerians,  in  their  Report  on  a  Me- 
moir of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  presented  to  the  Acadamy  of  Sciences  in 
1829,  remark  as  follows;  "  The  Memoir  of  M.  de  Beaumont  exhibits 
certainly  one  of  the  newest^boldest^and  most  ingenious  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  for  a  long  time.     It  seems  even  to  demolish 
those  theories  which  have  the  honorable  prejudice  of  an  illustrious 
name  (Werner)  on  their  side,  as  well  as  the  general  opinion,  and 
which  have  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  moi  ibors  of  this  Academy.f 


*  Annivemry  AddraM,  Feb.   15  th.  1896. 
t  Rapport,  dbe,    17. 
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The  logical  mind  that  adopts  these  views  of  the  origin  of  the  on- 
stratified  rockSfis  irresistibly  led  to  inquire  into  the  coinmencenient  and 
present  state  of  the  internal  heat  which  has  produced  such  mighty  ef- 
fects. As  to  the  condition  of  the  globe  when  this  powerful  agent 
began  to  modify  its  crust,  little  more  than  conjecture  can  guide  our 
inquiries.  Astronomical  observations  render  it  probable  that  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  moon  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  volcanic  matter ;  and 
that  that  planet  is  gradually  cooling  and  passing  into  a  habitable  from 
a  choatic  state.  Comets  also,  appear  to  be  in  a  condition  still  more 
cbaostic  ;  the  matter  of  w  hich  they  are  composed  being  actually  in 
9ome  instances  expanded  into  vapor,  in  consequence  of  internal  heat 
The  speculative  geologist  inquires,  whethersuch  might  not  have  been 
the  early  condition  of  our  globe ;  and  whether  it  has  not  been  grad- 
ually cooling  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time ;  while  such 
animals  have  been  successively  placed  upon  it  as  possesed  natures 
adapted  to  its  different  temperatures.  That  its  surface  must  have  been 
torn  and  ravaged  by  the  most  powerful  volcanic  agency  in  early  times, 
those  who  admit  the  igneous  origin  of  the  unstratified  rocks  must 
allow :  and  that  its  temperature  has  been  sinking,  is  rendered  extreme- 
ly probable  by  the  almost  universal  occurrence  of  animals  of  a  topic- 
al character  in  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  high  latitudes. 

The  surface  of  the  globe  has  probably  nearly  or  quite  reached  its 
maximum  of  refrigeration,  as  several  facts  seem  to  prove.  Bat  what 
iff  the  present  temperature  of  its  internal  parts  ?  A  great  number  of 
observations  made  within  a  few  years  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
in  mines  and  other  deep  excavations,  have  brought  to  light  the  inter- 
esting fact,  that  the  temperature  increases  rapidly  as  we  descend  into 
the  earth ;  indicating  even,  that  at  a  depth  less  than  100  miles,  a  heat 
exists  great  enough  to  fuse  all  known  rocks ;  and  consequently,  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  globe  beneath  this  envelope,  may  now  be  a  mol- 
ten incandescent  mass.  Startling  as  such  a  conclusion  may  be,  to  one 
who  is  not  conversant  with  the  details  and  reasonings  of  geology,  it 
seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  occasional  ejection  of  just  such 
melted  matter  as  the  theory  supposes,  from  more  than  200  volcanoes, 
which  seem  to  form  the  safety  valves  of  the  vast  furnace.  And 
then,  still  more  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  testify  to  the  more  pow- 
erful operation  of  this  agency  in  former  days.     The  facility  too  with 
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which  such  a  theory  applies  to  the  explanation  of  a  mukitude  of  phys- 
ical phenomena  which  cannot  be  here  detailed,  certainly  strengthens 
the  conviction  of  its  truth. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  sicce  this  theory  was  formally  developed  in 
the  sientific  world ;  and  although  it  was  viewed  by  many  as  the  very 
extravagance  of  hypothesis,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  very  rap- 
idly it  has  gained  credence.  Nor  can  this  fact  be  explained  without 
admitting  that  it  carries  with  it  strong  marks  of  truth.  The  state  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  among  European  geologists,  may  be  learnt 
from  the  following  paragraph  of  a  recent  able  French  writer  on  Vol- 
canoes. '*  If"  says  he,  "  I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  ideas  of  Cordier, 
it  is  because  they  are  now  professed  by  the  most  illustrious  geologists 
of  our  age.  They  rest,  moreover,  on  facts  so  numerous  and  so  well 
established,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  them  as  a  faithful  rep- 
resentation of  what  must  have  happened  at  the  commencement  of 
things,  and  of  what  is  now  taking  place.  The  hypothesis  of  central 
heat,  and  by  consequence  that  which  imputes  the  origin  of  volcanic 
matters  to  a  fiery  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  may  be  placed  in 
the  rank  of  truths  the  most  firmly  established.  In  proportion  as  ob- 
servations multiply,  this  hypothesis  is  confirmed :  the  small  number 
of  phenomena  yet  involved  in  some  obscurity,  will  be  explained  more 
easily  than  those  which  have  been  brought  to  light  before  :  and  the 
systematic  minds  which  still  resist  the  evidence,  will  soon  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  abandon  their  opinions,  which  have  already  fallen 

into  the  most  profound  discredit."* 

"  As  to  the  central  heat*'  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  if  there  is  not  am- 
ple proof  of  this,  I  know  not  that  geology  can  furnish  proof  of  any 

thing,"  &c.  t 

Even  the  chemical  theory  of  volcanic  action,  which  imputed  it  to 

the  oxidation  of  the  metalloids,  and  which  seemed  a  few  years  ago  to 
be  enlisting  able  advocates  in  its  defence,  appears  in  Europe  to  be 
nearly  abandoned.  Even  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  originally  pro* 
posed  it,  subsequently  abandoned  it ;  and  says  that  "  the  hypothesis  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  globe  being  composed  of  fluid  matter,  ofifers  a  still 
more  simple  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  fires  than  that 
which  has  been  just  developed."  J  His  surviving  brother  Sir  John 
Davy,  however,  still  defends  the  chemical  theory,  as  does  also  Profes- 
sor Daubeny. 


*  Considerations  sur  les  Volcans  dkc.  par  M.  J.  Glrardin,  Paris  1831,  p.  152. 

t  Svstem  of  Geology,  Vol.  2,  p.  406. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1838.  Part  1. 
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Theory  of  the  Sufficiency  of  Causes  now  in  action^  with  no  increase 

of  intensity,  to  account  for  Geological  Phenomena. 

Although  the  theory  of  central  heat  has  been  so  generally  adopted 

as  to  excite  at  present  but  little  discussion,  yet  a  theory  is  now  in  the 

course  of  a  full   and  able  development  by  a  distinguished  geologist,* 

relating  to  the  dynamics  of  existing  causes,  which  seems  likely  to 

elicit  much  of  talent  and  feeling  in  its  examination.     He  maintains 

that  if  the  causes  now  in  operation  be  supposed  to  have  acted  during 

immense  periods  of  past  time,  without  any  increase  of  intensity,  they 
may  have  produced  all  the  phenomena  which  the  records  of  geology 

disclose.     Those  who  take  the  opposite  ground  are  ready  to  admit 

that  the  dynamics  of  existing  causes  has  been  greatly  underrated ; 

nor  do  they  suppose  that  any  causes  different  in  their  nature  from  ex- 

isting  ones  have  been  in  operation  in  past  times.     But  they  suppose 

these  causes  to  have  acted  with  far  greater  intensity  formerly  than  at 

present:  and  they  appeal  to  the  following  facts  in  support  of  this 

opinion,  and  in  opposition  to  the  theory  above  stated. 

1.  The  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earlh  renders  it  probable  that  it 
was  once  fluid.  Whether  this  fluidity  was  igneous  or  aqueous,  the 
operation  of  fire  or  water  must  have  been  far  more  powerful  formerly 
than  at  present. 

2.  Perhaps  nine  tenths  of  our  present  continents  exhibit  evidence 
that  their  stratified  rocks  were  formed  beneath  the  ocean  ;  and  they 
must  consequently  have  been  subsequently  elevated ;  and  this,  not  by 
little  and  little,  but  by  a  few  paroxysmal  efforts  of  volcanic  force.  But 
that  force,  during  the  last  4000  years,  seems  to  have  been  by  for  too 
feeble  to  produce  effects  to  be  compared  with  the  elevation  of  a  conti* 
nent,  or  even  a  single  mountain  chain. 

3.  The  products  of  volcanic  agencies  in  early  times,  that  is,  the 
unstratified  rocks,  appear  to  have  been  far  more  abundant  than  dur 
ing  the  last  few  thousands  of  years.  That  is,  the  deposits  of  gran- 
ite, sienite,  and  porphyry,  whose  cotemporary  production  can  be  ren- 
dered probable,  are  of  greater  extent  than  those  of  basalt,  greenstone, 
and  trachyte  ;  and  these  latter  more  abundant  than  the  lavas  of  ex- 
isting volcanoes :  thus  exhibiting  a  diminishing  energy  of  volcanic 
action. 

4.  A  correspondent  decrease  of  violence  in  this  power,  obvious 
in  the  disturbances  and  dislocations  of  the  stratified  rocks  by  the  pro- 

^PrinciplMof  Geology  by  Charles  Lyell  Eflq.    Vol.  1.  London  1830:    Vol.  S 
London  1o32 :  Vol    3,  forthcoming. 
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trusioD  of  the  unstratified.  That  is,  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  exhibit 
far  more  of  disturbance  than  those  of  more  modern  date  ;  many  of 
which  have  not  been  disturbed  at  all.  This  cannot  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  older  rocks  have  been  aflfected  by  all  the  paroxys- 
mal efforts  of  volcanic  power  that  have  occurred,  whereas  the  newer 
ones  have  felt  only  the  modern  throes :  for  the  latter  products  of  vol- 
canic action,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte,  and  lava,  appear 
but  in  a  few  instances  to  have  disturbed  the  older  rocks. 

5.  The  vents  of  existing  volcanoes  are  always  situated  in  the  midst 
of  regions  exhibiting  marks  of  former  and  extinct  volcanic  action ; 
and  they  occupy  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  regions ;  indicating 
a  comparative  repose  or  diminution  of  the  volcanic  power. 

6.  In  correspondence  with  the  preceding  facts,  we  find  the  older 
rocks,  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  more  crystal  line  in  theii  struc- 
ture than  the  newer  ones  :  an  effect  which  would  result  from  the  di- 
minished agency  of  heat. 

7.  The  character  of  orgiftiic  remains  implies  a  like  diminution  of 
temperature :  nor  can  the  astronomical  theory  of  Mr.  Herschel,  mak* 
ing  this  diminution  the  result  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  elliptic ity 
of  the  earth's  orbit ;  nor  the  geographical  theory  of  Mr.  Lyell,  which 
refers  it  to  variations  in  the  relative  position  of  land  and  water«  and 
in  the  elevation  and  form  of  land ;  afibrd  any  satisfaction  to  the  mind. 

8.  The  occasional  occurence  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  immense 
beds  of  conglomerate,  indicates  the  occasional  recurrence  of  power- 
ful debacles  of  water  to  form  and  collect  the  materials  for  these  rocks. 
But  we  know  of  no  cause  now  in  operation  adequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  deluges.  Yet  if  we  admit  the  greater  intensity  of  vol- 
canic power  in  past  times,  an  adequate  cause  is  provided. 

9.  Existing  diluvium  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  causes  now  in  ac- 
tion. This  point,  in  relation  to  the  diluvium  of  Massachusetts,  has 
been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  report,  that  I  need 
add  nothing  further  in  this  place,  except  to  say,  that  the  diluvium  of 
other  countries  appears  to  be  quite  as  difiicult  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fluvial  theory. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  however  easily  a  man  may 
persuade  himself  in  his  cabinet,  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  has 
been  examined,  he  cannot  go  forth  among  the  mountains  without 
meeting  its  refutation  every  where ;  and  he  must  be  conlmually  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  intensity  of  force  which  aqueous  and  igneous 
agents  have  exerted  on  the  globe  in  former  times. 


•  •  •••  :••  :•  -t 
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Here  terminates  my  account  of  the  particular  rocks  of  Massachu- 
setts. A  few  miscellaneous  matters  that  could  not  properly  be  intro- 
duced in  any  other  place,  will  be  added  in  conclusion  of  the  Scientific 
Geology  of  the  State. 

Miscellaneous  Items. 

1  Origin  of  Metallic  Veins,  Beds,  ^c. 
The  metals  sometimes  occur  in  the  rocks  disseminated  through  their 
masses :  and  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  have  existed  in  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  rock  was  produced,  and  were  separated  into 
small  masses  by  chemical  affinities  when  the  rock  was  passing  from 
a  fluid  to  a  solid  state.  The  same  was  probably  true  in  those  cases 
where  the  metals  exist  in  tuberculous  masses  in  the  rocks.  When 
they  occur  in  strings,  that  is.  in  small  veins  so  numerous  as  to  give  the 
rock  a  reticulated  appearance,  they  were  probably  segregated  from  the 
mass  of  the  rock  at  the  period  of  its  formation ;  not  improbaby  filling 
up  the  small  cracks  produced  by  incipient  consolidation.  Metallic 
beds,  where  the  ore  is  interstratified  with  the  rock,  may  in  many  cases 
have  resulted  from  aqueous  deposition,  the  ores  having  been  subse- 
quently modified  by  exposure  to  heat :  as  I  have  more  fully  suggest- 
ed in  describing  talcose  slate.  But  when  the  metals  occur  in 
genuine  veins,  as  they  usually  do,  the  theory  of  their  origin  is  invol- 
ved in  great  obscurity.  The  Wernerian  dogma,  that  all  veins  were 
filled  by  aqueous  solution  from  above,  is  now  exploded ;  though  in  a 
few  instances  they  may  have  been  formed  in  this  manner.  A  more 
recent  and  very  ingenious  hypothesis  represents  the  contents  of  me- 
tallic veins  as  having  been  secreted  from  the  rocks  by  means  of  gal- 
vanic electricity;*  and  the  change  that  takes  place  in  these  contents 
as  the  vein  passes  into  different  rocks,  certainly  lends  some  plausibil- 
ity to  this  suggestion  :  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  various 
layers  of  rocks  and  minerals  that  make  up  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
must  form  galvanic  combinations  of  great  power.  A  still  more  re- 
cent hypothesisf  imputes  metallic  veins  to  sublimation  by  the  inter- 
nal heat  of  the  earth,  which  causes  the  metallic  substances  to  rise  into 
the  fissures  that  exist  in  the  crust  of  the  globe.     This  hypothesis. 


*  Fox  in  the  Philosophical  TransactionB  for  1830  p.  399. 
t  Neckar  in  Philosophical  Magazine.     Sept.    1839. 
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also,  is  very  Ingenious  ;  but  my  own  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  any 
explanation  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 

J  itt  iiot  aware  that  any  &cts  which  have  come  to  toy  knoivledge 
relative  to  the  metallic  veins  in  Massachusetts,  will  throw  any.  light 
upon  this  subject.  But  as  yet  they  have  not,  except  in  a  few  instm^, 
been  penetrated  hr  enough  to  develope  facts  of  much  interest. 

The  direction  of  these  veins  is,  however,  a  point  that  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  For  when  we  find  veins  corresponding  in 
direction,  especially  if  in  the  same  formation,  we  have  good  reason 
for  presuming  that  they  originated  in  a  common  cause,  and  at  the 
same  epocL  On  Plate  XVI,  which  shows  (he  direction  «f  the  strata 
in  Massachusetts,  1  have  given  the  course  of  most  of  the  metallic 
beds  knd  veins  in  the  State  by  double  arrow  heads.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  data  from  which  I  made  the  delineation 


Direction.  ** 

1.  Bed  of  Iron  in  Hawley ;  North  and  South ; 

2.  Do.  Somerset,  Vt  Do. 

3.  Bed  of  Manganese,  Plainfield, 

(S.  West  part)  Do, 

4.  Vein  of  Lead  (most  Southerly) 
Leverett,  Do. 

6.  Do.  Whately,  (North  part)  Do. 

6.  Vein  of  Copper  Ore  on  Island, 
Turner's  Falls,  Do. 

7.  Vein  of  Copper  Ore  in  Green- 
field, near  Turner's  Falls,  IX>. 

8.  Vein  of  Manganese,  Con- 
way ;  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 

9.  Vein  of  Lead,  and  (Topper, 
Leverett,  (most  northerly  vein,)  Do. 

10.  Do.  Do.  Southampton*    Do.  nearly. 

11.  Do.  Do.  West  Hampton,  Dd. 

12.  Do.  Zinc,  chiefly, 
Northampton,  Do. 

13  and  14.  Two  veins  chiefly  in 

Whately,*  Do. 

15.  Bed  of  Copper,Ore,  Qranby,Ct.  Do. 


Dip. 
Vertkal. 
20«  ta  Z(fi  East 

nearly  90o  East 

nearly  vertical. 
Do. 

Westerly. 
Vertical. 
Dd. 


Do.^ 

D9.t 

Do. 


20*  S.  E. 


*  On  Hr.  NMh'f  Aathoritj. 
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16.  Bed  Mag.  Ox  of  Iron, 

Beraardston,  North  and  Sonth  20o  S.  £. 

17.  Bed  of  Plumbago,  Sturbridge,  N.  3(f  E.  60*  to  7Cf  N.  W. 

18.  .  Do.  Iron  and  Zinc, 

'  Sterling,  N.  several  degrees  East         Do. 

19.  Vein  of  Lead,  Hatfield,  Nearly  N.  W.  and  S.  E.    Vertical  I 

Regarding  only  the  veins  in  the  above  table,  and  jadging  mefely 
from  their  course,  we  should  infer  that  all  of  them  were  produced  al 
two  epochs,  except  the  single  vein  in  Hatfield.  But  the  great  difier- 
ence  between  the  age  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  containing  the  copper 
veins,  and  that  of  the  granite  and  mica  slate  containing  the  other 
veins,  renders  it  probable  that  those  in  the  former  rock  must  have 
been  formed  at  a  different  epoch  from  those  of  the  latter.  On  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  must  refer  these  veins  to  four  periods :  1.  The  veins 
of  copper  5  &  6,  in  the  new  red  sandstone :  2  The  veins  of  lead,  4  and 
5:  3.  The  veins  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  13  and  14: — 4.  The  vein  19.  If  the 
beds  be  considered  as  connected  in  their  origin  with  the  veins,  the 
number  of  epochs  of  production  will  not  be  increased :  Since  the  beds 
I,  2,  and  3  will  belong  to  the  first  epoch,  and  15,  16,  17  and  18,  to 
the  second. 

2.  Elevation  of  the  Mountains  and  Systems  ofStratain  Massackth 

setts. 

Geologists  who  saw  that  the  existing  continents  of  the  globe  had 
obviously  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  had  sometimes 
suggested  that  different  mountain  ridges  had  been  lifted  up  at  differ- 
ent epochs.    And  they  seemed  to  approach  very  near  sometimes  to 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  by  which  they  could  determine  the 
relative  ages  of  these  mountains.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Eli  de  Beau- 
mont to  develope  the  true  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in 
such  investigations ;  and  perhaps  no  discovery  in  geology  within  the 
present  century,  has  excited  so  much  interest  among  geologists  as 
this.    I  could  not,  therefore,  be  justified  in  closing  my  report  without 
m.  effort  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  mountains  and  systems  of 
strata  in  Massachusetts.    But  as  no  effort  of  the  kind  has  been  made 
in  this  country,  I  fear  that  I  shall  make  but  a  feeble  beginning. 
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Sectvont  and  Map  of  the    Direction  oftheStrata^  accompanying  thi$ 

Report, 

In  order  to  give  as  correct  a  view  as  I  am  able  of  the  course  of  our 
inclined  strata  and  their  dip,  I  have  given  Plate  XYI  to  illustrate  the 
former,  and  Plate  XVII  and  XVIII,  to  exhibit  the  latter.  For  on 
these  two  circumstances  the  whole  argument  for  proving  the  elevation 
of  the  different  systems  of  strata  at  different  epoch,  rests. 

The  instruments  which  I  have  employed  for  ascertaining  the  di- 
rection and  dip  of  the  strata;  area  good  pocket  compass  and  a  clinom- 
eter. I  confess,  however,  that  in  consequtnce  of  the  very  common 
oscillation  of  the  dip  and  direction  within  short  distances,  I  have  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  coifp  tToeil  to  obtain  their 
average :  being  sure  that  I  knew  where  the  true  meridian  lay,  and 
having  found  by  long  trial  that  I  could  be  more  accurate  in  this  way, 
and  especially  in  respect  to  the  dip,  than  by  the  use  of  instruments. 
But  afler  all,  every  geologist  must  be  aware  that  all  observations  of 
this  kind,  made  in  the  best  manner,  can  be  only  approximations  to 
the  trutL  In  most  instances,  however,  they  come  sufficiently  near 
the  trqth  to  form  a  good  basis  for  reasoning :  since  it  is  large  differ- 
ences only,  in  the  dip  and  direction,  on  which  the  conclusions  rest. 

In  strictness,  when  the  direction  is  given  in  this  report  in  degrees, 
about  5  degrees  should  be  allowed  for  the  westerly  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 

It  is  only  the  predominant  or  general  direction  of  the  basset  edges 
of  the  strata  that  I  have  undertaken  to  give  on  the  map.  The  preceding 
pages  of  my  report  contain  numerous  local  exceptions:  but.unlesi 
these  are  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  Worcester,  Goshen,  dx.  they  have 
not  been  represented. 

Dotted  lines  are  drawn  on  the  Geological  Map  of  the  State,  (Plate 
I,)  to  show  where  the  sections,  given  on  Plates  XVII  So  XVIII, 
cross  the  country.  .  Section  A,  crosses  from  east  to  west  near  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  State.  Section  B,  is  intended  to  cross  near  the  middle 
of  the  State :  though  it  deviates  somewhat  from  a  direct  course,  m  or* 
der  to  strike  the  granite  and  coal  in  Worcester.  Section  C,  passes 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  State;  though  when  it  reaches  the 
northeast  corner  of  Rhode  Island,  it  tends  more  to  the  south,  in  order  to 
terminate  upon  the  famous  "Plymouth  Rock,"  which  is  a  large  bowl- 
der of  a  rather  peculiar  kind  of  granite,  (No.  1433.)  Section  D,  passes 
from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State  to  Boston;  thence  it  changes  its 
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course  slightly  to  reach  Newport  R.  IslaDd.  Above  sections  B  &  C,  a 
few  short  sections  are  introduced  of  interesting  places  lying  too  far  north 
of  the  line  of  the  general  sections  to  be  made  part  of  them.  In  these 
minor  sections  the  same  scales  are  employed  as  in  the  larger  ones. 

The  horizontal  scale  used  in  all  these  sections  corresponds  with  that 
on  the  Greological  Map :  so  that  the  sections  are  of  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  Map,  measured  on  the  dotted  lines  above  described. 
Hence  any  particular  spot  on  the  section  may  be  found  upon  the  State 
Map,  by  laying  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  scale  for  laying  off  the 
heights  is  1500  feet  to  the  inch.  I  do  not  /suppose  that  I  have  always  . 
given  the  height  of  the  sarface  with  much  exactness.  I  have  depen- 
ded on  several  surveys  that  have  deen  executed  within  a  few  years  for 
contemplated  canals  and  railways,  and  on  other  q^lmeasurements  pub- 
lished by  individuals,  for  the  heights  of  the  most  important  points 
along  the  sections.  But  in  some  instances  the  course  of  these  surveys 
did  not  correspond  with  the  line  of  the  sections.  In  such  case  I  could 
only  approximate  to  the  elevation. 

The  double  scale  necessarily  employed  in  extensive  sections  of  this 
kind,  gives  so  distorted  a  representation  of  the  surface,  and  consequent- 
ly of  the  relative  situation  of  the  different  rocks,  as  exceedingly  to  dL 
minish  the  value  of  such  representations.  Geologists  accordingly  at 
the  present  day  place  but  little  dependance  upon  them  :  or  rather  they 
Talue  them  less  just  in  proportion  to  their  distortion.  "Such  sections,'' 
says  De  la  Beche,  "are  little  better  than  caricatures  of  nature,  and  are 
frequently  much  more  mischievous  than  useful,  even  leading  those 
who  make  them,  to  false  conclusions,  from  the  distortion  and  false 
proportions  of  the  various  parts."*  If  to  this  it  be  added  that  there 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  observation  by 
giving  the  relative  position  of  the  rocks  according  to  a  favorite  theo- 
ry, we  shall  be  persuaded  that  a  large  part  of  the  sections  hitherto 
published,  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  nearly  as  much  error  as  truth. 
A  section  which  exhibits  only  the  truth,  so  far  as  the  observer  has  as- 
certained it  from  actual  examination,  forms  too  naked  and  uninviting  a 
sketqii  to  satisfy  the  taste  or  the  ambition  of  many.  Hence  the  imag- 
ination and  the  painter  are  taxed  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

In  the  sections  appended  to  this  report,  however,  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  present  the  dip  and  superposition  of  the  rocks,  only  so  far  as  I 
have  determined  these  points  from  actual  observation.     Where  for  in- 
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stance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  limestone  of  Berkshire  county,  I  have  not 
seen  the  actual  junction  of  diflferent  rocks,  I  have  left  a  blank  space 
between  them.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  I  am  afraid  that 
these  sections  will  convey  some  erroneous  impressions. 

The  principal  object  of  these  sections  is  to  exhibit  the  actual  dip  of 
the  strata :  and  this  I  have  endeavored  to  give  without  reference  to 
the  distortions  of  the  surface. 

Systems  of  Strata  and  Mountains  of  Contemporaneous  Elevation  in 

Massachusetts. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  map  and.'iictions  that  have  just  been 
described,  will  satisfy  any  one,  that  although  the  rocks  of  Massachu- 
setts belong  to  several  distinct  systems  of  elevation,  yet  the  central 
ridge,  or  anticlinal  line  of  not  one  of  these  systems  perhaps,  passes 
through  the  State.    We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  corxespondent  parts 
of  these  systems  may  be  discovered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 
But  I  shall  first  endeavor  to  point  out,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  chro- 
nological order,  the  different  systems  that  appear  within  the  State. 
A  peculiar  difficulty,  however,  meets  us  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
relative  epochs  of  elevation  of  our  strata :  for  most  of  the  newer  strata 
are  wanting  in  New  England;  or  rather  their  number  is  much  less 
than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  western  part  of  this  State* 
for  instance,  we  have  only  the  new  red  sandstone  and  a  single  tertiary 
formation,  not  yet  identified  with  any  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to 
guide  our  enquiries  in  respect  to  the  epochs  of  elevation.     And  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  state,  graywacke  alone  affords  us  any  assistance  in 
this  matter  ;  since  the  plastic  clay  and  every  other  tertiary  formation 
are  so  insulated  from  the  older  rocks,  as  to  form  no  grounds  for  any 
other  than  hypothetical  conclusions.  For  these  reasons  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  exact  place  in  respect  to  time,  which  all  the  sys- 
tems of  elevation,  that  I  think  I  discover  in  the  State,  ought  to  occupy. 
Most  of  these  systems  appear  to  be  of  great  antiqiiity;  corresponding 
)erhap8  with  the  oldest  that  have  been  described  in  Europe. 

1  Oldest  Meridional  System.  The  meeting  of  the  new  red  sand- 
tone  of  the  Connecticut  valley  with  the  primary  strataof  Hoosac  moun- 
tain range  in  an  unconformable  manner,  enables  us  to  infer  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  latter  have  suffered  at  least  two  elevations  at  different 
epochs.  For  the  sandstone  has  a  medium  easterly  dip  of  15*  or  20*^; 
while  the  mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  and  gneiss  of  the  Hoosac  range, 
approach  to  verticality  in  their  dip.     Hence  the  latter  must  have  re- 
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ceived  their  principal  elevation  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  for- 
mer. There  may  have  been  more  than  one  epoch  of  elevation  pre- 
vious to  that  time :  but  we  are  thus  assured  of  at  least  one ;  and  the 
very  considerable  inclination  of  the  sandstone  demonstrates  an  epoch 
of  elevation  subsequent  to  its  deposition.  The  last  elevation  seems  not 
to  have  aflfected  the  primary  strata  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  except  perhaps  to  a  limited  extent :  for  the  force  that  raised 
the  sandstone  was  so  applied  as  to  lift  up  the  western  edges  of  the 
strata :  and  if  there  had  been  a  similar  force  operating  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  their  eastern  edges  would  also  have  been  thrown 
up,  at  least  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a  horizontal  situation,  if  not  to  give 
them  a  westerly  dip. 

All  the  primary  strata,  therefore,  in  Massachusetts,  west  of  the  val- 
ley of  Worcester,  whose  direction  is  north  and  south,  I  regard  aa  be- 
longing to  the  oldest  meridional  system :  and  such  is  the  general  di- 
rection of  all  the  strata  west  of  Worcester,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  argillaceous  slate,  and  associated  strata  in  the  north  part 
of  Franklin  County,  whose  situation  will  be  more  particularly  no- 
ticed farther  on.  The  Worcester  County  range  of  strata  may  not,  in- 
deed, have  been  elevated  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hoosac  range :  but  I 
know  of  no  facts  that  will  prove  that  they  were  not  raised  at  the  same 
epoch  ;  and  since  the  direction  of  the  strata  coincides,  we  must  refer 
them  to  the  same  epoch  until  counter  evidence  be  produced. 

I  think  that  an  examination  of  the  annexed  sections  will  lead  to 
the  impression  that  the  elevating  force,  or  rather  the  force  of  plica- 
tion, which  has  formed  the  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  system  under 
consideration,  must  have  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  up 
the  mountain  ridges  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
much  higher  originally  than  the  valley  :  for  amid  all  the  irregularity 
that  is  manifest  in  the  dip  of  the  gneiss  range  east  of  that  valley,  we 
see  that  the  predominant  inclination,  particularly  towards  the  centnu 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  is  westerly ;  while  on  the  west  side 
of  the  valley,  it  is  the  reverse ;  although  nearly  vertical.  Thia 
does  not  prove  that  the  part  now  occupied  by  the  valley  sufiered 
a  depression  at  the  epoch  under  consideration.  For  even  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  elevated,  a  valley  would  have  been  the  result, 
if  the  strata  on  the  east  and  west  sides  underwent  a  still  greater  degree 
of  elevation.  At  any  rate,  I  think  that  the  actual  dip  of  the  strata  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  this  valley,  render  it  probable  that  it  was  original- 
ly a  valley  of  dislocation  and  not  of  excavation:  although,  as  I  have 
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argued  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  extensive  excavations  may  have 
subsequently  taken  place  within  its  limits. 

The  factjthat  the  rocks  of  Berkshire  valley  have  a  less  dip  than 
those  of  the  Hoosac  range,  leads  naturally  to  the  inference  that  they, 
like  the  sandstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  were  not  elevated  dur- 
ing the  epoch  of  the  oldest  meridional  system.  Yet  their  dip  b  eing 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  sandstone,  renders  it  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  Berkshire  rocks  were  not  at  least  partially  ele- 
vated earlier  than  the  sandstone :  and  this  fact  excites  a  suspicion 
that  there  may  have  been  three  epochs  of  elevation  in  a  north  and 
south  direction.  The  graywacke,  however,  between  Berkshire  and 
the  Hudson,  has  a  very  high  easterly  dip,  sufficiently  great  to  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  oldest  meridional  system  and  connected 
with  the  Hoosac  range.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  se- 
ries of  rocks  of  considerable  extent,  forming  only  a  part  of  a  system 
of  elevation,  may  have  been  tilted  up  much  less  than  the  group  gen- 
erally. So  that  upon  the  whole,  I  am. greatly  in  doubt  whether  the 
Berkshire  rocks  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  oldest  or  the  latest  merid- 
ional system. 

In  tracing  this  oldest  meridional  Sjrstem  beyond  the  limits  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  that  mountain  range  from  New 
York  to  Canada,  along  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vermont,  called  in  Massachusetts  the  Hoosac  range,  and 
in  Vermont  the  Green  Mountain  range,  constitutes  a  part  of  it.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  more  doubt,  that  a  large  part  of  that  broad  range 
forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  extending  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Canada,  at  least,  as  far  east  as  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  Thames  river  through  Worcester  valley,  belongs 
to  the  same  system.  I  mean,  that  if  the  middle  portions  of  these  two 
ranges  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  elevation,  so  must  their  prolonga- 
tions north  and  south.  The  eastern  range  embraces  the  highest  land 
in  New  England ;  including  Wachusett,  Monadnock,  and  the  White 
Mountains.  Since  these  ranges,  however,  have  not  been  particularly 
described  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  other  systems  of  eleva* 
tion  may  there  be  connected  with  that  under  consideration.  But  the 
continuity  of  these  ridges  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  oldest  me- 
ridional system  extends  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

According  to  the  best  maps,  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  two  ran- 
ges that  have  been  described,  are  arranged  on  a  line  bearing  a  few 
degrees  east  of  north.     My  own  observations  on  limited  portions  of 
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their  strata  in  Massachusetts,  have  not  been  accurate  enough  to  de- 
cide as  to  their  course  w  ithin  a  few  degrees.  I  have  found  the  di- 
rection of  the  strata  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  meridian,  ex- 
cept in  anomalous  cases. 

Beaumont  in  his  Recherches  sur  quelques-unes  des  Revolutions  de 
la  surface  du  Globe*  notices  cursorily  the  system  that  has  now  been 
described;  and  he  remarks  that  "without  doubt  it  belongs  to  an  epoch 
more  ancient  than  that  of  the  northeast  aiid  southwest  beds  that  con- 
stitute the  Alleganys  properly  so  called."  He  however  makes  no 
distinction  between  what  I  call  the  oldest  and  the  newest  meridional 
system ;  not  being  aware  probably  of  any  evidence  of  two  epochs  of 
elevation. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  primary  ranges  have  been  described, 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  which  have  been  regarded  as  a  pro- 
longation of  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecti- 
cut They  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  parallel  ridges,  belonging 
however  to  the  same  system :  and  from  some  hasty  observations  which 
I  made  several  years  ago  in  New  Jersey,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  new  red  sandstone  there,  occupies  the  same  relative  sitoalKHi 
with  respect  to  the  primary  rocks,  as  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 

Examining  the  map  of  America,  we  perceive*  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  a  north  and  south  direction,  and 
that  such  is  the  general  direction  of  the  Andes,  as  well  as  of  several 
ridges  in  South  America  east  of  the  Andes :  and  we  know  that  some 
of  these  ranges  at  least,  are  mainly  composed  of  primary  rocks.  But 
in  every  case,  except  some  of  the  ridges  last  named,  their  difierenee 
€f  longitude  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  extremely  uncertain  whether 
they  were  elevated  at  the  same  epoch  as  the  system  that  has  been  tn- 
der  consideration. 

2.     The  Trap  System. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  greenstone  ridges  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  are  such  as  to  lead  me,  with  not  a  little 
hesitation,  to  regard  them  as  erupted  at  an  epoch  distinct  from  all  the 
periods  in  which  the  other  rocks  in  the  State  have  been  elevated. 
-On  page  243,  I  have  suggested  the  reasons  that  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  greenstone  began  to  be  protruded  through  the  sandstone 
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daring  the  time  when  the  upper  beds  of  the  sandstone  were  deposit- 
ing. Were  it  not  for  the  occurrence  of  a  trap  conglomerate  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  greenstone,  we  might  allow  that  the  greenstone  was 
protruded  at  the  same  time  when  the  sandstone  was  elevated,  or  sab- 
sequent  to  that  epoch.  This  circumstance  proves  that  the  higher 
beds  of  sandstone,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  were  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  elevation  of  the  greenstone :  otherwise,  how  could  round- 
ed masses  of  the  greenstone  be  found  in  the  conglomerated  sandstone. 
But  in  several  places,  as  at  Turner's  Falls,  and  on  the  southeast  side 
of  mount  Holyoke,  these  higher  strata  of  sandstone  are  much  more 
tilted  up  than  those  beneath  the  greenstone:  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  latter  rock  forced  its  way  through  the  sandstone  after  the  de- 
position of  the  upper  beds.  These  facts  I  confess  are  difficult  to  be 
reconciled  :  But  they  prove  I  think,  that  the  greenstone  was  eleva- 
at  a  period  (more  probably  at  more  than  one  period,)  different  from 
that  when  the  sandstone  was  thrown  up. 

The  prevailing  easterly  dip  of  the  sandstone  containing  these 
ridges  of  greenstone  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  the  protrusion 
of  the  latter  rock :  for  the  beds  below  the  greenstone,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  as  much  inclined  as  those  above  it.  This  proves  that 
some  other  agency  must  have  raised  the  sandstone ;  except  in  those 
few  cases  alladed  to  above,  where  the  greenstone  seems  to  have  in- 
creased the  inclination  of  the  strata.  Hence  only  the  sandstone  in 
these  limited  spots  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  system  of  ele- 
vation ;  and  it  embraces  only  the  trap  ranges  extending  from  New 
Haven  to  Vermont.  These,  as  may  be  seen  on  Plate  XV,  run  in 
general  a  few  degrees  east  of  north. 

I  have  in  another  place  noticed  a  limited  deposit  of  new  red  sand- 
stone and  greenstone  in  Woodbury  and  Southbury  Ct.  This  forma- 
tion resembles  exceedingly  the  analagous  sandstone  and  greenstone 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  direction  of  the  ridges  of 
greenstone  in  the  Woodbury  valley  corresponds  very  nearly,  also, 
with  that  of  the  trap  in  the  Connecticut  valley;  indicating  a  synchro- 
nous protrusion.  I  omitted  in  treating  of  new  red  sandstone  to  no- 
tice a  similar  formation,  about  60  miles  long  and  30  broad,  in  New 
Jersey ;  and  extending  northerly  into  New  York,  at  least  as  &r  as 
the  Palisadoeson  the  Hudson.*  Prominent  ridges  of  greenstone  in- 
tersect this  formation,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  resting  on 

*  Pierce  in  Am.  Joarnal  of  Science,  Vol  S.  p.  181. 
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sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerates.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole  the 
rocks  of  this  region  extremely  resemble  those  in  the  basin  of  the 
Connecticut.  The  inclination  of  the  sandstone,  however,  is  in  gen- 
eral rather  less  in  New  Jtrsiy,  and  it  is  wisterly ;  that  is,  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 
Consequently,  the  mural  faces  of  the  greenstone  ridges  in  the  latter 
valley,  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  ranges  ;  while  in  New  Jersey, 
they  are  on  the  east  side.  But  this  does  not  militate  at  all  against  the 
conclusion  that  the  trap  ranges  in  the  two  formations  belong  to  the 
same  system  of  elevation.  It  merely  renders  it  probable  that  an  axis 
of  elevation,  or  anticlinal  line,  lies  between  them. 

3.   The  Latest  Meridional  System, 

I  have  presented  the  reasons  that  lead  me  to  suppose  the  Hoosac 
mountain  range  to  have  been  elevated  a  certain  distance  before  the 
deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  But  the  inclination  of  that 
rock  shows  that  subsequent  to  its  deposition  a  second  elevation  has 
taken  place  in  the  same  range.  The  smallness  of  the  dip  in  the  sand- 
stone proves  that  this  second  elevation  must  have  been  small  compar- 
ed with  that  which  had  been  previously  accomplished  in  the  primary 
strata  west  of  Connecticut  river.  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  second  elevating  force  acted  on  all  the  rocks  between  Con- 
necticut and  Hudson  rivers,  and  probably  on  those  farther  west  And 
very  probably  much  of  tlie  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley  was 
lifted  up  along  with  the  sandstone.  Hence  we  are  to  include  in  this 
system  all  the  rocks  between  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers  ;  proba- 
bly the  whole  distance  between  Long  Island  Sound  and  Canada. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  primary  rocks  east  of  Connecticut 
river,  which  I  have  included  in  the  oldest  meridional  system,  except 
in  one  or  two  cases  of  limited  extent,  were  affected  by  this  second  ele- 
vating agency.  For  if  such  had  been  the  case,  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Connecticut,  the  sandstone  would  either 
have  been  elevated  without  losing  its  horizontal  position,  or  it  would 
have  been  tilted  up  so  as  to  dip  in  opposite  directions  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  valley.  If  then  the  primary  strata  east  of  the  river  were  af- 
fected at  the  epoch  under  consideration,  it  must  have  been  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  the  strata  west  of  the  river. 

There  is,  however,  in  one  place,  striking  evidence  that  an  eleva- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  gneiss  east  of  Connecticut  river,  since  the 
deposition  of  the  sandstone.     I  refer  to  the  section  which  I  have  giv- 
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en  in  treating  of  greenstone,  which  extends  from  the  greenstone  ridg- 
es west  of  Turner*s  falls,  to  the  primary  strata  bounding  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  sand- 
stone as  we  approach  the  primary  strata,  can  be  explained  only  by 
supposing  an  elevation  of  those  strata  afler  the  deposition  of  the  sand- 
stone. At  least,  the  evidence  that  such  was  the  cause  of  this  anoma- 
lous dip,  is  as  strong  as  the  evidence  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  sec- 
tion the  protrusion  of  the  greenstone  has  occasioned  the  increased  dip 
of  the  sandstone.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  protrusion  of  gra- 
nite might  have  taken  place  in  particular  places,  (and  the  section 
shows  that  granite  is  associated  with  the  gneiss  at  the  mouth  of  Mil- 
ler's river,)  and  have  powerfully  affected  the  incumbent  strata  for  a 
small  distance,  without  producing  a  perceptible  effect  over  regions  of 
great  extent.  And  upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  thus  to  explain  the 
case  that  has  been  referred  to. 

In  the  Connecticut  Valley  no  rock  intervenes  between  the  new  red 
sandstone  and  the  newest  tertiary.  The  strata  of  the  latter  are  hori- 
zontal, and  were  therefore  deposited  subsequent  to  the  elevation  of  the 
system  under  consideration.  Hence  we  can  only  say,  that  the  period 
when  this  system  was  developed,  was  that  which  intervened  between  j 

the  deposition  of  the  sandstone  and  the  newest  tertiary.  Beaumont, 
however,  who  speaks  of  this  system,  as  it  appears  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  says,  that  there,  "  the  chalk  formation  covers  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  ancient  beds,  which  are  elevated  in  a  nearly  north  and 
south  direction,  and  which  form  the  borders  of  Connecticut  and  the 
river  Hudson.'*  If  he  means,  as  I  suppose  he  does,  that  the  chalk 
formation  in  those  states  is  not  dislocated  nor  elevated,  it  will  follow  j 

that  the  epoch  of  elevation  of  this  system  occurred  between  the  de- 
position of  the  sandstone  and  the  chalk. 

4.   The  North  East  and  South  West  System.  I 

This  system  embraces  in  my  opinion  a  considerable  part  of  the  mi- 
ca slate  in  the  valley  of  Worcester,  all  the  northern  part  of  the  gneiss 
range,  which  on  the  east  side  of  that  valley  trends  away  to  the 
north  east,  and  the  western  part  of  the  gray  wacke  formation  with 
the  talco-chloritic  and  mica  slate  in  Cumberland,  Smithfield,  &c. 
The  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  gneiss  range  exhibit,  proba- 
bly, the  most  distinct  type  of  this  system.  They  are  more  uniform 
in  this  range  than  in  any  other  perhaps  in  the  State.  The  direction  is 
nearly  northeast  and  southwest ;  though  I  think  rather  nearer  to  north 
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and  south  than  to  east  and  west  The  medium  dip  is  from  60^  to  70^ 
northwest.  In  the  Worcester  mica  slate,  the  dip  and  direction  are 
much  more  irregular :  though  for  the  most  part  its  strata,  run  nearly 
northeast  and  southwest  and  dip  northwest  at  a  large  angle.  But  to- 
wards the  southern  part  of  the  range,  they  run  nearly  north  and  aootli; 
and  towards  the  northeast  part  of  the  range,  they  run  nearly  east  and 
west,  conforming  apparently  to  the  curve  which  the  western  mmrgin 
of  the  gneiss  forms.  The  western  part  of  this  mica  slate  range  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  oldest  meridional  system  that  has  been  described. 
As  to  theargillaceous  slate,  contained  in  this  formation,  I  suspect  that  al- 
so to  be  connected  with  the  same  meridional  system :  though  I  have  not 
observed  its  dip  and  direction  in  places  enough  to  enable  me  to  forma 
very  confident  opinion  on  this  point. 

I  am  strongly  suspicious,  that  the  mica  slate  of  Worcester  Valley, 
will  be  found  to  be  not  perfectly  conformable  in  its  stratification  to  the 
gneiss  on  either  side  of  the  valley ;  in  other  words,  that  the  gneiss 
was  partially  elevated  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  mica  slate. 
If  so,  that  epoch  of  first  elevation  is  probably  the  oldest  in  Massachu- 
setts. But  there  is  so  much  of  irregularity  in  the  dip  of  this  rock, 
that  I  do  not  presume  to  erect  another  system  upon  so  uncertain  a 
foundation. 

An  inspection  of  Plate  XY,  will  show  clearly  that  the  graywacke 
formation  belongs  to  two  very  distinct  systems  of  elevation :  the  one 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  other  not  far  from  northeast 
and  southwest.  A  tract  of  some  width,  extending  from  Walpole  to 
Providence,  and  indeed  to  Newport,  belongs  to  the  latter  system ;  al- 
though on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  there  is  not  a  little  irregularity 
in  the  dip  and  direction.  Obviously  this  part  of  the  graywacke  be- 
longs to  the  northeast  and  southwest  system  under  consideration. 
The  talco-chloritic  slate  in  Cumberland  and  Smithfield,  also,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  mica  slate  connected  with  it,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
same  system ;  and  since  the  prevailing  dip  is  southeasterly,  (although 
in  this  there  is  great  irregularity,)  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be 
an  anticlinal  line  between  the  graywacke  and  the  gneiss  east  of  Wor^ 
cester  which  dips  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Along  the  western  margin  of  the  tongue  of  graywacke  extending  to- 
wards Sherburne,  the  direction  of  the  strata  corresponds  with  this 
system  :  for  example  in  Natick  and  Watertown :  and  probably  is  to 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  it. 

The  tendency  to  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  which  1  have 
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observed  in  the  argillaceous  slate  of  Guilford,  Vt.  has  led  me  to  sus- 
pect that  this  also  may  belong  to  the  same  system.  But  to  render  it 
certain,  the  formation  should  be  examined  farther  north,  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  mica  slate  associated  with  this  clay  slate 
on  the  east  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  should  be 
examined  with  the  same  object  in  view  :  for  I  have  observed  this  also 
to  bear  too  much  to  the  northeast  and  southwest  to  belong  to  the  me- 
ridional systems,  except  as  a  local  anomaly. 

I  have  particularly  described  under  sienite,  a  limited  formation  of 
hornblende  slate,  and  mica  slate  in  Whately,  running  in  a  direction 
•which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  northeast  and  southwest  system. 
If  I  do  not  misrecollect,  the  same  series  of  rocks,  embracing  serpen- 
tine and  verd  antique  marble,  west  of  New  Haven,  have  a  similar  di- 
rection. Perhaps  both  these  cases  are  insulated  parts  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

I  think  it  most  probable  that  the  northeast  and  southwest  ranges 
which  I  have  now  described,  belong  to  a  very  extensive  system  of  el- 
evation, of  which  the  Allegany  mountains  form  a  part.  Another 
range  of  strata  of  vast  extent,  doubtless  a  part  of  the  same  system, 
can  be  traced  from  the  river  Saguenai,  100  miles  east  of  Quebec,  to 
Lake  Huron.  These  consist  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  greenstone,  sie- 
nite, &c.  and  have  been  regarded  by  Dr  Bigsby  as  the  most  recent 
of  the  primary  rocks.*  But  if  we  take  Beaumont  for  authority,  even 
these  extensive  ridges  constitute  but  a  moiety  of  this  system.  It  is 
his  Pyreneo-Appenine  system  :  and  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, a  part  of  the  Appenines,  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  a  part 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Mount  Atlas,  and  other  ridges  in  Africa, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Mount  Carmel.  and 
Sinai  in  Palestine,  a  part  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  and  of  the  Ghauts, 
forming  indeed,  a  set  of  parallel  ridges  around  the  whole  globe;  and 
being  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  system  that  has  yet  been 
traced. 

I  ought  perhaps,  however,  to  suggest  the  possibility,  that  the  Yocks  in 
Massachusetts,  which  I  have  described  as  belonging  to  this  system, 
may  be  found  connected  with  some  other.  For  the  strata  certainly 
for  the  most  part,  run  nearer  north  and  south  by  a  few  degrees  than 
the  general  course  of  the  Alleganies. 

I  have  not  found  any  of  the  more  recent  rocks  in  Massachusetts 

•  rniilowybical  If  agaan«  Vol.  3.  N.  Series  p.  319. 
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connected  with  this  system,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  epoch  of  its  el- 
evation. We  could  learn  here  only  that  it  took  place  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  graywacke.  But  according  to  Beaumont,  it  took  place 
between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  the  oldest  of  the  tertiary 
strata. 

5.     East  and  West  System. 

This  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  graywacke,  granite,  sienite 
porphyry,  and  greenstone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  ;  and  prob- 
ably the  gneiss  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford.  Amid  many  anom- 
alies, the  decidedly  predominant  direction  of  the  strata  of  graywacke 
(excepting  the  portions  connected  with  the  last  system,)  is  east  and 
west,  and  the  dip  notherly.  Not  having  made  many  observations  up- 
on the  New  Bedford  gneiss,  and  finding  that  sometimes  its  strata 
tend  northeasterly  and  southwesterly,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  refer  it 
to  the  last  described  system.  But  more  probably  I  think,  it  should  be 
connected  with  the  system  under  consideration. 

So  limited  is  the  graywacke  in  some  portions  of  the  region  embrac- 
ed by  this  system,  as  I  have  stated  its  boundaries,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  find  other  evidence  that  the  granite,  sienite,porphyry,  and 
greenstone,  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  belong  to  the  same  sys- 
tem of  elevation.  And  fortunately  this  evidence  is  presented  in  the 
east  and  west  direction  of  nearly  all  the  mountain  ridges  and  chains  of 
hills  composed  of  these  rocks.  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
fact  is  the  Blue  Hills,  made  up  of  sienite  and  porphyry,  and  forming 
the  most  elevated  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  porphyry 
range  a  little  north  of  Boston  has  the  same  general  direction  ;  and  so 
have  many  smaller  ridges  to  the  south  of  the  Blue  Hills.  In  Sharon, 
Foxborough  &c,  however,  the  sienite  ridges  assume  a  direction  near- 
ly northeast  and  southwest,  or  somewhat  nearer  to  the  meridian  than 
this.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Moose  Hill  range,  for  instance,  which 
is  more  than  400  feet  high,  and  runs  northeast  and  southwest:  and 
this,  with  other  parallel  ridges  in  that  vicinity,  obviously  belong  to 
the  last  system  of  elevation  that  has  been  described.*  And  this  is 
what  we  might  expect,  since  a  portion  of  the  graywacke  running 
through  Walpole  and  Wrentham,  and  belonging  to  the  northeast  and 
southwest  system,  occupies  the  vallies  between  these  ridges. 

1  have  suggested  in  another  place,  that  the  disturbance  which  the 

*H.  E.  Rogers  in  the  Report  on  the  Providence  and  Boston  Rail  Road,  p.  59  and 
61. 
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Plastic  Clay  Formation  on  Martha^s  Vineyard  seems  to  have  under- 
gone, may  have  resulted  from  the  protrusion  of  granite.  If  so,  that 
granite  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  east  and  west  system  under  de- 
scription. According  to  these  data,  the  epoch  of  its  elevation  must 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Plastic  Clay,  and  con- 
sequently later  than  the  epoch  of  the  northeast  and  southwest  system. 
But  I  regard  this  evidence  as  little  better  than  conjecture  ;  and  there- 
fore, I  am  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  system  was  ele- 
vated. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  any  traces  of  this  system  can  be 
discovered  beyond  the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  The  only  means 
I  have  of  forming  any  conjecture  on  the  subject,  consist  of  geo- 
graphical maps,  which  give  the  direction  of  chains  of  mountains : 
and  even  in  this  respect  they  are  so  imperfect,  as  to  the  more  unex- 
plored parts  of  our  continent,  that  they  leave  one  in  much  doubt.  I 
will  only,  therefore,  say,  that  on  our  best  maps,  a  range  of  mountains 
extends  along  the  southern  border  of  Labrador  westward  :  and  that 
auch  is  the  direction  of  the  rivers,  which  farther  west  run  on  the 
north  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  on  the  south  into  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  western  lakes,  as  to  show  that  the  elevated 
land  if  not  mountain  ridges,  in  which  these  rivers  take  their  rise,  have 
a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  The  same  is  true  of  the  region  west 
of  lake  Winnipeck,  and  of  a  tract  several  hundred  miles  long,  on  the 
south  side  of  lake  Superior,  iu  which  the  waters  that  flow  into  that 
lake  take  their  rise. 

6.  Northwest  and  Southeast  System. 

No  part  of  the  region  embraced  by  the  geological  map  (Plate  I.) 
has  occasioned  me  so  much  perplexity  to  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  strata,  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Blackstone  river,  near  the 
place  where  it  passes  into  Rhode  Island.  The  direction  of  the 
strata  of  gneiss  there,  does  not  generally  differ  much  from  the  usual 
course  of  the  river,  and  the  pretty  uniform  dip  is  northeast.  Yet 
sometimes  we  find  them  running  nearly  east  and  west  and  dipping 
north :  and  this  circumstance  has  led  me  to  enquire,  whether  they 
might  not  in  fact  be  connected  with  the  east  and  west  system.  I  know 
not  that  it  is  yet  settled,  how  much  local  causes  may  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  strata  of  the  same  system  in  different  places.  But  my  present 
impression  is,  that  the  strata  under  consideration  can  hardly  be  con- 
nected with  the  east  and  west  system :  and,  therefore,  I  place  them 
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provisionally  under  a  sixth  system.     But  I  possess  no  data  for  formiDg^ 
even  a  conjecture  as  to  the  epoch  of  its  elevation. 

In  Dr.  Richardson's  account  of  the  geofogy  of  the  northwest  pert 
of  North  America,  observed  during  the  recent  exploring  tour  under 
Oapt.  Franklin,  we  find  him  describing  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  composed  of  four  chains,  terminated  by  the  northern  ocean  to 
th#  wrest  of  Mackenzie's  River,  and  running  about  S.  £.  and  N.  W* 
They  consist  of  primary  rocks:  and  I  mention  them  here,  as  a  pretty 
strong  indication  that  a  system  of  elevation  with  such  a  bearing  exitHM 
on  this  continent.  Such  a  direction,  however,  is  not  common  in  North 
America  in  our  mountain  chains,  unless  we  go  as  far  south  as  the  isth* 
mus  of  Darien. 

In  comparing  the  facts  which  have  now  been  stated  in  regard  to  tb* 
elevation  of  our  strata,  with  similar  facts  developed  in  Europe,  I  imw% 
been  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  considerably  longer  period  tinea  dM 
elevating  force  has  acted  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  For 
we  have  slight  evidence  of  any  extensive  disturbance  here  since  t&o 
<]eposition  of  the  strata  above  the  chalk,  and  not  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  such  disturbance  even  so  late  as  the  cretaceous  period: 
Whereas,  in  Europe,  several  systems  of  elevation  are  reckoned  of  a 
later  date.  And  this  conclusion  agrees  with  the  fact  that  volcanic 
agency  has  not  yet  ceased  on  the  eastern  continent,  but  in  the  United 
States,  no  traces  of  its  action,  since  the  earth  assumed  its  present  state, 
have  been  discovered.  For  if  I  mistake  not,  the  existence  of  volca- 
noes in  any  region,  indicates  less  thickness  in  the  crust  of  the  globe 
than  in  other  places  ;  since  the  melted  matter  would  be  forced  through 
the  envelope  where  it  is  thinest.  Accordingly,  the  only  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  United  states  upon  internal  temperature, 
indicate  a  less  rapid  increase  as  we  descend  into  the  earth  here,  than 
in  Europe;  and  consequently  a  greater  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust 
on  thia  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

All  this  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  western  continent  is 
older  than  the  eastern :  at  least  that  such  is  the  fact  with  its  Atlantic 
border.  Beaumont,  however,  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  it 
appears  "says  he,  from  the  description  of  Messrs,  Vanuxem  and  Mor- 
ton, that  the  ancient  level,  traced  on  the  flancs  of  the  Alleganies  by 
the  tertiary  deposits  and  the  alluvia,  anterior  to  that  of  existing 
streams,  which  cover  their  base,  is  no  longer  horizontal.  It  rises 
gradually  from  New  England  to  the  Mississippi,  so  that  at  the  Isle  of 
Nantucket  it  plunges  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  from  that 
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point  even  to  Greenland,  no  tertiary  deposit  has  been  discovered  alonfc 
the  coast.  It  follows  that  the  American  continent  has  experienced  a 
sort  of  see-saw  movement,  {mauvement  de  basetUe,)  which  has  misei 
its  western  side  and  sunk  its  eastern  :  so  that  we  may  attribute  a  rery 
recent  origin  to  the  Andes."*  I  confess  myself  rather  sceptical  in 
regard  to  these  conclusions.  But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  west- 
ern side  of  this  continent  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin,  it  wmf 
still  be  true,  that  its  eastern  side  was  elevated  at  a  very  early  period. 

Ancient  Deluges. 

If  it  be  true  that  continents  and  vast  chains  of  mountains  were  ele- 
vated at  different  periods,  and  by  paroxysmal  efibrts,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  deluges  of  tremendous  violence  and  universal  extent,  should 
imTebeen  the  cpnsequence.  Accordingly  we  find  traces  of  such  del- 
iifes  in  the  yast  beds  of  conglomerates  that  exist  in  the  sedimentary 
-deposits ;  and  also  in  the  frequent  extinctions  and  renewals  of  an- 
imai  and  vegetable  life,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
globe.  For  such  deluges  must  have  been  fatal  to  organized  exis- 
tence :  at  least  to  a  great  extent.  But  I  doubt  whether  geology  is  yet 
^noogh  advanced  to  be  able  to  trace  particular  destructions  of  organ- 
ized beings  to  particular  epochs  of  elevation  with  their  attendant  del- 
uges. In  respect  to  the  rocks  of  Massachusetts,  I  feel  utterly  unable 
to  trace  any  such  connections.  Yet  our  rocks  show  the  occurrence  of 
several  very  powerful  deluges  in  early  times.  The  earliest  of  these, 
by  which  the  materials  of  the  Roxbury  and  Rhode  Island  conglom- 
erates were  accumulated,  must  have  been  of  great  power :  and  iC  as 
I  suppose,  the  latter  conglomerate  was  deposited  much  earlier  than 
the  former,  two  such  deluges  must  have  been  required.  The  new 
red  sandstone  affords  evidence  of  numerous  deluges  during  its  deposit 
tion,  in  the  numerous  alternations  of  coarse  and  fine  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Two  periods  during  its  production  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  distinguished  for  powerful  diluvial  action. 
In  the  first,  those  conglomerated  beds,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of 
granite  and  associated  with  the  lower  beds  of  sandstone,  were  accu- 
mulated. In  the  second,  that  very  coarse  conglomerate,  cheifly  com- 
posed of  various  schists  and  connected  with  the  higher  shales  and 
sandstones,  was  brought  into  its  present  situation.  The  osseous  con- 
glomerate connected  with  the  plastic  clay  indicates  diluvial  action 


^  Rechercbes  Ac,  Chap.  2.  p.  321. 
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perhaps,  though  not  of  ihe  most  violent  kind,  during  th«  deposition  of 
this  formation. 

Theory  concerning  ihe  Force  by  which  Systems  of  Strata  were  elevated 

at  successive  epochs. 
Although  existing  volcanoes  often  occur  at  intervals  along  extensive 
ridges  of  mountains,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  ridges  have 
heen  elevated  by  these  volcanoes.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  a  volcannic  force  can  operate  except  in  the  direction  of  the  radii 
of  a  circle:  so  that  however  numerous  the  foci,  they  could  not  have 
produced  mountain  ridges  having  a  common  direction  through  several 
degrees  of  the  earth's  surface.  Volcanic  power  then,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  coiild  not  have  produced  the  systems  of  eleva- 
tion that  have  been  examined. 

If  the  theory  of  internal  heat  be  admitted,  howqver,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  power  adequate  to  the  production  of  these  systems,  as  ingenioiu- 
ly  suggested  by  Beaumont.  The  outer  crust  of  the  earth,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  central  heat,  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  refrigera- 
tion: at  least,  it  must  cool  much  slower  now  than  the  internal  parts,  if 
they  are  intensely  heated:  and  consequently,  the  internal  parts  must 
shrink  much  more  than  the  exterior.  Hence  the  envelope  must  from 
time  to  time  become  too  large  to  embrace  the  internal  diminished  parts, 
without  a  suffering  degree  of  plication.  That  is,  in  some  places  the  crust 
will  sink  down,  and  in  other  places  be  thrown  up  into  correspondent 
ridges.  Mere  gravity,  would  produce  this  effect,  unless  the  crust  had 
become  extremely  rigid.  And  a  liule  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one, 
that  these  ridges  and  vallies  will  correspond  in  direction  with  the  semi- 
circumference  of  the  globe;  that  is,  with  a  great  circle  upon  it:  And 
such  is  the  direction  which  Beaumont  supposes  every  known  system 
of  strata  has  taken. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  we  see  how  it  is  that  mountains  should 
be  elevated  at  different  epochs.  For  they  result  from  the  effort  which 
the  crust  of  the  globe  is  caused  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  continually  diminishing  size  of  the  internal  nucleus. 
Whenever  a  cavity  is  thus  produced  underneath  any  portion  of  the 
crust,  its  weight  wi  11  cause  its  thickest  or  least  rigid  portions  to  sink  dov/h 
upon  the  heated  and  it  m^  be  fluid  nucleus,  and  this  will  produce  a 
lateral  pressure  sufficientto  elevate  adjoining  portions;  while  the  weight 
of  the  depressed  portion  will  force  the  fluid  matter  into  the  cavities  pro- 
duced by  the  elevations;  and  it  may  be,  even  cause  it  to  be  erupted 
through  the  ruptured  summits  of  the  ridges  ;  thus  producing  unstrati- 
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fied  rocks,  along  extensive  lines,  and  not  from  circular  craters,  as  lava 
is  now  erupted  from  volcanoes.  A  change  of  this  kind  having  been 
effected,  all  would  remain  quiet  until  the  secular  refrigeration  had  pro* 
duced  other  cavities;  when  a  renewal  of  the  same  process  would  take 
place.  And  I  think  it  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  long  series  of  such 
changes  might  take  place  without  so  sensibly  diminishing  the  magni- 
tude of  the  globe,  that  astronomers  should  be  able  to  perceive  their 
effects  on  the  earths  rotatory  motion  through  decades  of  centuries. 
For  the  elevation  would  nearly  equal  the  depression. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  gravity  has 
been  the  principal  force  employed  to  elevate  systems  of  mountains. 
This,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  size  of  the  internal  nucleus 
of  the  globe,  would  produce  a  lateral  pressure  on  both,  sides  of  that 
portion  of  the  crust  which  was  depressed,  sufficient  to  elevate  adjoin- 
ing portions ;  and  to  force  up  melted  matter  beneath  and  even  through 
the  ridges  ;  and  thus  the  ultimate  effects  would  be  precisely  like  that 
of  an  expansive  force  within  the  earth  ;  except  that  it  would  operate 
along  extended  lines  and  not  in  circular  foci. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  views  of  Beaumont,  which  I  have 
attempted  briefly  to  develope,  have  been,  and  are  now,  ably  and 
warmly  opposed  by  Boue  and  other  geologists  no  less  distinguished. 
All,  however,  agree,  1  believe,  that  different  formations,  and  consequent- 
ly different  mountain  masses,  have  been  elevated  at  different  epochs ; 
which  I  regard  as  the  fundamental  and  most  important  principle  con- 
cerned. Even  if  it  be  proved  that  distant  parallel  mountain  chains  were 
not  of  synchronous  elevation,  (which  is  the  principal  point  at  issue,)  it 
cannot  materially  affect  the  value  of  Beaumonts  researches.  He  cer- 
tainly has  the  merit  of  bringing  together  all  that  was  known  on  this  sub- 
ject and  of  deducing  from  thence  some  masterly  generalizations, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  forming  an  interesting  epoch  in  geology. 

Concluding  Remarks, 

In  drawing  to  a  conclusion  this  protracted  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Massachusetts,  i^  is  natural  to  pause  and  look  back  upon  my  labor. 
And  I  freely  acknowledge  that  its  great  deficiency  and  imperfection 
are  its  most  striking  features.  I  cannot,  indeed,  accuse  myself  of  a 
want  of  diligence  and  effort  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  my  appoint- 
ment. It  is  now  a  little  more  than  three  years  since  I  received  my 
commission ;  and  during  that  period,  in  addition  to  tfie  ordinary  la- 
bors of  my  profession,  I  have  traveled  4550  miles  for  geological  pur- 
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poses,  and  collected  for  the  Qovernment  and  for  the  three  Ck>neg^  in 
the  State,   not  less  than   6000  specimens  of   rocks  and  minenls : 
1550  of  which  heiong  to  the  Government  collection.*     Yel  I  can- 
not but  perceive  great  imperfections  and  deficiencies  in  ray  accomit  of 
our  rocks:  and  I  have  become  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  a  much  longer  period  was  indispensable  to  enable  any  man  to 
obtain  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
nearly  8000  square  miles  of  surface,  ^  diversified  as  Massachasetts. 
Indeed,  had  I  not,  previous  to  receiving  my  commission,  traveled 
nearly  as  far,  and  obtained  nearly  as  much  information  relative  to  our 
geology,  as  since  that  period,  my  report  could  hardly  have  been  toler- 
able —  if  it  be  so  now.     As  it  is,  I  can  regard  it  only  as  a  commence- 
ment of  the  work  of  exploring  our  rocks  -and  minerals.     The  iidd 
yet  remains  open  for  the  admission  of  other  and  more  able  laborers, 
who  I  doubt  not  may  reap  many  an  abundant  harvest.     If  my  efforts 
shall  aid  or  encourage  those  who  may  come  after  me,  they  will  not 
have  been  made  in  vain. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  to  your  Excellency,  how  gratifi- 
ing  it  has  been  to  me,  to  act  in  this  whole  business,  under  the  direc- 
of  one  whose  views  have  been  so  liberal  in  regard  to  it ;  whose  eoan- 
sels  and  instructions  have  been  so  judicious  and  encouraging ;  and 
whose  personal  attention  and  kindness  have  laid  me  under  very  iftroag 
obligations. 

Nor  can  I  omit  to  mention  the  universal  disposition  which  I  have 
found  manifested  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  every  part  of  it,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the  objects  of 
my  commission.  This  is  among  the  circimistances  that  gave  so  muck 
interest  to  all  my  geological  tours,  and  renders  the  retrospect  of  theia 
among  the  most  delightful  recollections  of  my  life.  The  excnraiovis; 
I  am  happy  to  confess,  have  greatly  exalted  my  opinion  of  the  kind- 
ness, intelligence,  and  happy  condition  of  our  population,  and  sensibly 
increased  my  attachment  to  my  native  State. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  I  would  not  close  without  acknowledging 
my  supreme  obligations  to  Him  whose  providential  care  and  kindndss 
have  followed  me  in  all  my  wanderings,  not  permitting  even  a  faair^f 
my  head  to  be  injured  ;  and  who  has  enabled  me  to  bring  at  lengUi 
to  a  conclusion,  one  of  the  most  laborious  enterprises  of  my  days. 
To  Him  I  desire  to  consecrate  the  fruits  of  this  labor  and  of  all  the 


*  Instead  of  1200,  as  stated  on  page  3. 
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•ubsequent  labors  of  life.  And  should  they  prove  even  slightly  in- 
strumental in  promoting  human  knowledge  and  happiness  —  two 
grand  objects  of  the  Divine  Benevolence — I  know  that  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Respectfully  Submitted,' 

Edward  Hitchcock. 

Amherst  College,  Sepiember  1,  1833. 
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PART  IV. 

A    CATALOGUE 

OF    THK 

ANIMALS    AND    PLANTS 

IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  His  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln  Esq. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts. 


In  executing  the  part  of  my  commission  which  directed  me  to  fur* 
nish  catalogues  **  of  the  native  mineralogical  botanical  and  zoological 
productions  of  the  Commonwealth,"  I  have  been  greatly  dependant 
upon  the  assistance  of  several  gentleman  distinguished  for  their  ac- 
quaintance with  particular  branches  of  natural  history.  Their  names 
will  be  found  prefixed  to  the  catalogues  which  they  have  furnished. 
And  I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  prompt  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  executed  this  difficult  task.  I  ought  also  to 
remark,  that  the  catalogues  which  follow,  being  for  the  most  part  the 
first  that  have  been  attempted  in  this  quarter  of  the  country,  cannot 
be  supposed  perfect  or  complete.     They  are  sufficiently  so,  however,  \ 

to  furnish  a  great  amount  of  new  and  valuable  information  respiting 
the  organized  beings  lound  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

In  respect  to  the  minerals  of  the  State,  I  have  found  it  more  conve- 
nient to  give  an  account  of  them  in  describing  the  several  rocks  in 
which  they  occur,  and  also  in  the  Tabular  View  of  the  rocks ;  and  I 
judge  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  list  in  this  place. 

Respectfully  Submitted,  ] 

Edward  Hitchcock.  J^ 

Amherst  College,  October  1.  1833. 
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I.     MAMMALIA. 

OR  ANIMALS  WHICH  SUCKLE  THEIR  YOVNO. 

In  preparing  the  following  Catalogue  of  our  mammiferous  aniinals, 

I  have  been  permitted  to  make  free  use  of  notes  kindly  fiirnished  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Harris ;  a  gentleman  so  well  known  as  an  accurate  zool- 
ogi£t,  that  the  value  of  this  Catalogue  would  have  been  much  enhanc- 
ed, could  he  have  been  persuaded  to  make  it  entirely  his  own. 

ORDER  1.  CARNASSIERS. 

Ve^pertilio  pruinoaue,  Say.     Hoary  Bat. 

Noveboracensie,  Linnaeus.     Red  or  New  York  Bat. 
Sorex  brevicaudus,  S.     ^lort  tail  Shrew. 
Scalops  Canadensis,  Cuvier.     Mole. 
Condylura  cristata,  Desmarest.     Star-nose  Mote. 

macroura,  Harlan.     Thiek-taiXed  etar-no§c  Mole. 
Ursus  Americanus,  PaUaa.     Btaek  Bear.  * 
Procyon  lotor,  L.     Raccoon. 
Gulo  luscus,  L.     Wolverene,  f 
MuBtela  (Patorius)  vulgaris,  L.     Weasel  t 

erniinea,  L.    ErmineMi 

Canadensis,  L.     FKsher  Weasel.    (Dr.  Emmons) 
7  martes,  L.     Pine  Martin. 

vison.  L.  Outreola,  Harlan  and  Godman.)    Mink. 
Mephitis  Americana,  Desmarest.     Skunk. 

Lutra  Canadensis,  Sabine.  (Brasiliensis,  Harlan  and  Grodman.)     Land  Otter. 
Canis  (Lupus)  occidentalis,  Richardson.     Wo^f. 

(Vulpcs)  fulvus,  D.     Red-Fox, 

virginianus,  Gmeliu.  (cinereo-argentatus,  Say  and  Godman.)  Grrxiy- 
Fox. 
7  Felis  concolor,  L.     Cougar^  Panther^  Painter  or  Catamount. 

Canadensis,  Geoffrey.     Lyvur,  or  Wild-Cat, 
Phoca  vitulina,  L.     Ccmmotiy  or  hair-Seal. 

cristata,  L.     IJooded-Seal. 

ORDER  2.  RODENTIA. 

7  Caflor  fiber,  L.     Beaver. 

Fiber  zibethecus,  L.     Musquash. 

?  Arvicola  Pennsylvanica,  Ord.     Meadot^Mouse* 

Mas  decumanus,  Pallas.     Common  Brown,  or  Norway-Rat^  Wharf-Rat^  and    KV 

ter-Rat. 

ratios,  L.     Black-Rat. 

musculus,  L.    Mouse. 
?  leucopus,  Rafiiwrque.     (agrarius,  Godman.)    Pield  Mouse. 

Grerbillus  (Meriones)  Canadensis,  D.     Jumping  Mouse. 
Arctomys  monax,  Gmclin.     Woodchuck. 
Sciurus  cinereus,  L      C<U  Squirrel. 

*  The  long-legged  variety  is  most  common  on  HiTOsac  mountain,  but  the  short- 
legged  variety  hiis  been  killed  there  according  to  Dr.  Emmons. 

t  On  Hoosac  mountain  rare — Dr.  Emmons. 

t  The  Weasel  becomes  white  in  the  winter  like  the  ermine,  from  which  it  is  not 
distinguished  by  hunters. 

II  The  ermine  in  its  summer  drcea,  grcfiily  resembles  the  weasel. 
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Scuirufl  Carolinensia,  Gmelin.     Chray  &iuirrel. 

nig«r,  L.     Black  Squirrel* 

Hudsonius,  Ghneliu.     Chickarte  or  Red  Squirrel. 
(Tamiaa)  striatuB,  Klein  (Lyatsri,    Ray,  and  Richaitbon)     Striped  or 

Ground  Squirrel. 
Pteromye  volucella,  L.     Flying  Squirrel. 
Hystrix  pilosut,  Catesby.     (dorsata  L.)     Porcupine. 
Lepui  Americanua^  Gmelin.     Rabbity  or  Hare,^ 

Virginianus,  Harlan,  (variabilia,  Godman)  Varying  Hare. 

ORDER  3.  RUMINANTIA. 

Ccrvus  Virginianus,  Gmelin.     Common^  or  Fallow  Deer. 

ORDER  4    CETACEA. 

DelphinuB  Delphis,  L.     Gramptu  or  PorpuaA 

(Fhocvna)  grladiator,  Lacepcde.     Killer,  Sahrc-flnned  IMphin,  or  Sword 

Fuk. 
Balaena  mysticetus,  L.     Common  UTiale.   - 

Note.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  animak,  to  the  names  of  which  thia  character  (?) 
ia  prefixed,  do  now  exist  .within  the  limlta  of  Manachuaetts  ;  all  of  them,  except 
Muatela  niartes,  Arvicola  Pennfiylvanica,'  and  Mus  leucopua,  undoubtedly  once  had 
here  a  "  local   habitation  " 


II.  BIRDS. 

BY  £B£NEZER  tMMONS,  M .  D. 

Professor  of  Jfalural  Hitlory  in  JVOHamt  College . 

Explanatimu  and  Mbrtviatiom, 

H  placed  before  a  species  denotes  that  it  is  a  summer  and  winter  resident. 

1  marks  the  rare  species. 

^  shews  that  it  is  a  regular  Tisitant,  and  breeds  in  this  climate. 

t  shews  that  it  is  an  occasional  visitant. 

L. — Linnaeus.     Briss.     Brisson.    Gmelin 

Lath.~.Latham.     IIL^Illiger.    Cut Cuvier.    VieilL— VEeillot. 

Temm.     Temminck.     Ranz. — Ranzani.     Latr.— Latreille. 
Wils. — Wilson.     Bon. — Bonaparte. 

SUB  CLASS  I. 

Hind  toe  articulated  on  the  same  plane  with  the  foretoes,  and  bearing  on  the 
ground  the  whole  length, /ormei//or  graeping, 

ORDER  I   ACCIPITRES. 

Aecipitres.     L.      Gm.      L^th.      Cuv.      Vieill.      Raptaior^n^  111.      Rapaees 
Temm.     Latr.     Ranz. 

*  This  animal  is  almost  universally  called  a  R4tbbit^  though  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Hare,  and  never  burrows  like  a  Rabbit. 

t  Not  unfrequently  but  improperly  called  Porpns.  It  is  the  true  Dolphin  of 
the  ancients,  but  not  the  Dolphin  of  Seamen,  which  is  the  Coryphaena  pur- 
purea. 
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Falco. 

It  fulvus.     Ring-tailed  Eaifle* 

t  leuco  cephalus,  L.     Bald  EagU* 

t  haliaetus,  L.  Fisk  Hawk.  Makes  ita  visits  up  the  Hoosicintlie  Sprini;. 

^  sparveriu^,    L.  Sparrow  Hawk, 

§  columbarius,    L.  Pigeon  Hawk, 

V  palumbarius,  L.     Oo*ha%^ 

§  veloz,    Wils.  Siate-colored  Hawk,  Common.  Arrives  March  S(Hh. 

t  lagopus,     L.  Rottgh'legged  Faleon. 
II  borealis,     Gm.     Red-tailed  Hawk,  )  Common.  Prepares  its  nest 

)  early  in  March. 
tl  hiemalis,     Gm.  Wils.     fVinter-FaUon. 

Striz. 

tT  funerea,  Gm.     Hawk  OuA,     Autumn. 

II  t  virginiana,  Gm.     Chreat-homed  Owl,    Inhabits  the  mountains. 

§  otus,     L.     Long-eared  Owl, 

§  brachyotua,    Gm.    Short^eared  Owl.     Common. 

t  y  Acadica,     Gm.     Little  Owl, 

ORDER  II.  PASSERES. 

TRIBE    I.    8CANS0RE8. 

FAMILY  AMPHIBOLI. 

Coceyzus.     VieilJ.     Temm.     RaDZ.     Cuv. 

Cuculus.     L.     Briss.     Gm.     Lath.     111. 

§  Americanus,    Bon.     YetloW'biUed  Cuekoo, 

§  erythrophthalmus.    BUuk-lnUed  Cuckoo. 

FAMILY  SAGITTILINGUES. 
Picus.     L.     Briss.     Gm.     Lath.     &c. 

1  Common. — Arrives 
§  auratus,     L.     Golden-winged  woodpecker.      v  about  Ap.  10th.  and 

)  migrates  south  in  Oct 
II  pileatus,     L.     Pileated  Woodpecker, 

§  er3rthrocephalus^    L.     Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

t  Carolinus,  L.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker*  Common  near  Rochester  NY 

§  varius,     L.     Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker, 

ivillosus,    L.    Hairy  Woodpecker. 
pubescens,     L.    Downy  Woodpecker, 

TRIBE    2.    AMBULAT0RE8. 
FAMILY  ANGULIROSTES,  III. 

Alcedo  L.     Gm.     Lath. 

i  alcyon,     L.     Belted  King  Fisher, 

FAMILY  G^IEGARII. 

Siurnvs    L.     Briss.     Gm. 

I  Ludovicianus,     L.     Meadow  Lark.     Arrives  about  March  I3th. 

Icterus    Briss.     Temm.     Ranz. 

§  Baltimore,     Dand.     Baltimore  Oriole, 

ft  spuritts,     Bon.     Orchard  Oriole, 

*  Takes  the  phu;e  of  the  P.  auratus  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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§  phoeniceut,    Daod.     Red  Winged  Slarling.    March  20th. 

§  pecorii,     L.     Cow  Banting, 

§  agripennii,     Bon.    Rice  Banting. 

Quuealus    Vieill. 

f  verticolor,     Vieill.     Purple  Orakle. 

ferrugineus,     Bon.    Ruttjf  OraUe, 

C&rws     L.     Gm.     Lath.     Cuv. 

Icorone,     L.     Crow. 
criitatas,     L.    Blue  Jay. 

FAMILY  SERICATI. 

Bombycilla    Briss.  III. 

f  Carolinensii,     BriM.     Cedair  Bird. 

FAMILY  CHELIDONES. 

Caprimulgu$     L.     Briss.     Om.     Lath. 

S  Yociferui,     Will.     Whip-foor-wHl, 

§  Virginianus,    Brisi.     Jfight-Hawk.     ArriYes  March  20th. 

CffpseUs.     Temm. 

§  pelasgiai,    Temm.     ChimfUjf  SwaUow, 

Hirundo     L.     Briss.     Gm.     Lath. 

§  purpurea,    L.     Purple  Martin. 

%  nifa,    Gm.     Bam  Swallow,    Arrivei  April  20th. 

§  fulva,     Vieill.    Rocky  Mountain  SwaUow.        Common. 

§  riparia,  L.     Bank  Swallow, 

FAMILY  CANORl.    111. 

Muscicapa    Briss.     111.     L.     Gm. 

§  tjrrannus,  Briss.  Tyrant  Flycatcher.   Arrives  between  1  and  IS  Maj 

§  '     crinita,    L.     Cheat  crested  Flycatcher. 

§  fusca,    6m.    Pewit  dy  catcher,     Arriyes  March  20tb. 

%  virens,     L.     Wood-Pewee  Fly-eafeher. 

§  ruticilla,    L.    .Anurican,  fly  Catcher,  Common. 

Icteria.     Bon. 

t  viridis,    Bon.    YeUow-breasted  Chat     First  of  September. 

Vireo.     Vieill. 

§  flavifrons,     Yellow'ihroated  Fly-catcher. 

t  Noveboracensis,     Bon.     White-eyed  Fly^catcher. 

§  oliiraceus,    Rei-eyed  Flycatcher.        Common. 

Lanius.     L.    Briss.     Gm.  Lath. 

t  septentrionalifl,     Gm.    Butcher  Bird.         I^ate  in  Autumn. 

TurdtLs     L.     Briss.     Gm. 

t  poljglottos,     J^    Mocking  Bird,        Verj  rare  in  tbe  Spring. 

i  felivox,    VieilL     Cat  Bird,        Arrives  between  May  1  and  IS. 

^  migratorius,    L.    Rphin,        Arrives  March  10. 

'  rumi,    L.    Ferruginous  Thrush. 

2  mustelinus,    Gm.     Wood'thrush.        Arrives  May  1  to  IS. 

'  minor,    Om.     Hermit  7*Aru«A.        Arrives  May  1  to  IS 
Wilsonii,    Bon.     Tawney  Thrush,    Do.  Do. 
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Sylvia.     JiHih.      Temm.  Raiiz. 

ft  ^urocapilla,    Bon.    G^ldtn  Crnwntd  Thnuh.    May  1  to  12. 

Novfboraceiisis,     Lath.     9Vaier  Tkruth, 
+  coronala,    Lath.     YAloK-rump  Warbler,        )  Paasei  north  in  the 

\  Spring,  returns  in  Sep- 

virens,     Lath.     Black-4hro(Utd  grttn  Warhltr, 
f§  Blackburniae,     Lath.     Blackbumian  WarhUr.        Mountain, 

t  icterucepbala.,     Lath.  Chetnut  tided  Warbler,  po. 

§ir  castanea,    Wila.    Bay-breatled  Warbler, 

striata,    Loth.     Black-poU  Warbler. 
§ir  varia,    Lath.     Black  and  White  Creeper — Mountain. 

^  tigrina,    Lath.     Blue  Mouniain  Warbltr, 

^  estiva,     Lath.    Blue-eyed  yeUow  Warbler, 

*  Americana,     Lath.     Blvie  yellow — back  Warbler, 

tir  Canadensis,    Lath.     Blaek-th/fMed  Bku  Warbler. 

^  agiiisi         Connecticut  Warbler, 

^  autumualis,  \utumnai  Warblei,  Returns  from  the  North  in  Oct. 

Sazicola.  Temm.  Ranz. 

f  sialis,  Bon.  Blue  Bird,     Ar,  about  Mar.  10. 

Regulus.   Vieill. 

f  cristatus,  Vieill.     Golden  crated  Wren. 

Troglodytes. 

^  flBdon,  Vieill.     House  wren. 

FAMILY  TENUIR0STKE8. 

Sitta.  L.  Briss.  Gm.  Lath. 

$  Carolinensis,  Brisr.     White  bretuted  Black-capped  J^utUach. 

FAMILY    ANTHOMYZI.  RanZ. 

Trochilus.  L.  Gm.  Lath. 

^  colubris,  L.     Humming  Bird, 

Parus.  L. 

II  articapillu8,  L.  Black-capped  Titmouse, 

FAMILY    PA88ERIM.   ILL 

Emberiza.     L.  Briss.  Gm. 

t  nivalis,  L.  Snow  Bunting.     Winter. 

Tanagra  L.  Gm.  Lath.  Cuv. 

rubra,  L.  Scarlet  Tanager. 

Ffingilla.  L.  Temm.  Ranz.  Wils. 

^  cyanea,  Wils.     Indigo  Bird.    Common. - 

t  §  Pennsylvanica,  Lath.  White-throated  Sparrow. 

%  graminea,  6m.   Bay  winged  Bunting    Common. 

§  melodia,  Wils.     Song  Sparrow, 

II  hiemalis.     Snow  Bird,  Breeds  in  the  mountains  .*  common 

in  the  hedges  in  Spring  and  Autumn, 

t  passerina,  Wils.       Yellow  Winged  Sparrow. 

t  Canadensis,  Lath.     Tree  Sparrow.     Winter, 

t  socialis,  Wils.     Chipping  Sparrow. 

f  pusilla,  Wils.     Field  Sparrow.     Common. 
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$  tristis,      L.   Ycliov  Bird^  or  OoUymek, 

^  pin  us,  Will.  finch, 

ff  lioariai     Letter  rtd-polL     Winter. 

t  iliaca,  Merrem.     Fox-colored  Sparrow.     XN'IuUt, 

9  eyrthrophthalma,  L.  Totohe  BunHng. 

Y  cardinalis,  Bon.    Cardinal  Groibeak, 

ft  rosea,  Bon.     RoMe^breastcd  Chrotbtak 

f  purpurea,  Gm.     PurpU  Finch, 

Loxia.  Briss.  L.  Gm.  Lath. 

Curvirostra,  L.  •American  Cross  Bill, 

FAMILY    COLUMBINI. 

Columba. 

§  migratoria,  L.  Passenger  Pige&n. 

t  Carolinensis,  L.  Turtle  Dove, 

SUB  CLASS.  II. 

Hind  toe  articulated  higher  on  the  tarsus  than  the  fore  toes;  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing, or  wanting. 

ORDER  III.  GALLINiE. 

FAMILY    GALLINACEI. 

Mcleaffris. 

?||  Gallopavo,  L.  IVild  Turkey.        Now  become  scarce  and  near- 

ly extinct.* 

Perfiix.  Briss  Lath.  111. 

9  Virginiana,  Lath.  Q^ttail. 

Tetrao.  L.  Gm.  Lath.    III.  Cuv. 

II  umbellus,  L.  Raffled  Grous,    Common. 

ORDER  IV.  GRALLiE. 

FAMILY  PRE8SIR08TRSS. 

Charadrius.  L.  Gm.  Lath.  111. 

t  semipalmatus,  Bon.  Ring  Plover.  A   single   opr  ciineu  on  the 

banks  of  (he  lloosic. 
^  melodus,  Ord.     Ringed  Plover, 

^  vociferus,  L.  KUdeer  Plover     Appears  about  April.  10th. 

*  ruvialis,  L.  Golden  Plover, 

Strepxilas.  111.  Temm.Ranz. 
i  interpres,  111.   Tum'Sionc, 

FAMILY    HERODII.    ILL. 

Grus.  Pallas,  III.  Cuv.  Temm. 

1I§  Americana,  Temm.     Hooping  Crane, 

Ardea. 

i  Herodias,  L.  Great  Heron, 

9  alba,  L  Great  white  Heron. 

$  nycticoraz,   L.  Night  Heron.     More  common  late  in  the  Summer 

*  Frequently  met  with  on  mount  Holyoke.  £.  H . 
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coerulea,  L.  Blue  Henn. 
minor,  Wils.    American  Bitttm. 
%  virescens.  Gretn  Heron. 

FAMILY     LIMICOLAf. 

Numenius.  Briss.  Lath.  111.  Cuv. 

§  loDgirostris,  WiU,  Long  billed  Curlew,     Rarely  ou  the  lloos  ic. 

Triaga.  L.  Lath.  Gm. 

§  semi-palniata,  Wils.  Semi-pal nuUed  Sandpiper, 

alpiua,  L.  Rtd-backed  Sandpiper. 

pectoralis,  Ben.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
§  pusilla,  Wils.     Little  Sandpiper. 

Himantojms.  Briss.  111.  Cuv.  Temro. 

nigricollifl,  Vieill.   Long-legged  Jivocet^ 

Totanus.  Cuv.  Temm.  Vieill.  Ranz. 

melanoleucus,  Vieill.   Tell-tale  Oodwit. 
t  macalarius,  Temm. 

Scolopaz.    L,  Briss.  Gm.  Lath. 
Wilsonii,  Temm.  Snipe. 

FAMILY     MACRODACTVLI. 

Rallus.  L.  Cuv.  Vieill. 

f  crepitans,  L.  Clapper  Rail, 

t  Virginianus,  L.  Virginia  Rail. 

Fulica. 

Americana,  Gm.     Common  Coot, 

ORDER  V.  ANSERES. 

FAMILY     L0N0IPENNE9. 

Rhincops.  L.  Gin.  Lath. 

§  nigra,  L.  Black-Skimmer^  or  Sheartcaier, 


Visits  (he  coast  during 
Summer. 


Sterna. 

Lams. 

I 
f 
« 


Anser. 


hirundo,  L.  Greal  Tern. 
minata.   Lester  Tern. 


capistratus,  Temm.  Brown  marked  Gull. 

atricUla,  L.  Black  headed  GulL 

canus,  L.  Common  GtUl. 

fuscas,  L.  Silvery  GuU, 

argentatoides,  Brehm.     Common  near  N.  Y. 

FAMILY  LEMALL080DBNTATI.    ILL< 


canadensis,  Vieill. 

hjperboreas,  Pallas.    Snow  Goose. 

bernicla,  Bon.     The  Brant. 
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Anas.  L.  Gm.  Bnss. 

t  clypeata  L.  Shoveller, 

t  boichas,  L.  The  Mallard. 

%  acata,  FifUaOed  Dudt. 

Americana,  Widgeon, 
t  spoDta,  Wood  Ehuk, 

ditcon,  Bhio-winged  Teal, 

FiUigula.  Bon. 

penpicillata,  Bon.    Black  or  Surf  Duck* 
yallisneria,  Stepheni.  Canvatt-baek  Duck, 
clang^la,  Bon.     OoUen^Eye,  Rare  on  the  Hudioo. 
albeola,  Bon.  Buffet-headed  Duck, 

Mergus,  L. 

Merganser,  OooHtnder, 

Sula. 

basaana,  Lacep.  Oannet, 

Podieeps.  Temm.  Vieill. 

t  crittatni,  Liath.     Crested  Orebe,    Rare  on  the  Hadioo. 

t  Carolinentif,  Lath.  Pied- 602 />o6-cJUeA. 

Colymbus. 

§  glacialifl,  L,  Qreat  /forihem   Dtwr,  or  Loon, 

t  teptentrionalit,  L.  Red  throated  Diver, 

Uria 

t  alle,  Temm.    LittU  Auk, 

Mormon.  III. 

t  arcticns,  111.  Puffin, 

Aha,  L.  Gm.  Briss. 

torda,  L.  RoMorhiU* 
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Ill-  REPTILIA  OR  REPTILES. 

BY  DAVID  S.  C.  H.  SBnTH.  M.  D. 

ORDER  I.   CHELONIA. 

Testudo,  L. 

scabra,  Shaw,  Cwmtmon  TurtU,' 

Pensnylvanica, 

serpentina,     Snapping  Turtle. 

picta,     Painted  Turtle, 

punctata,     SpecHed  Turtle, 

clausa,  )       On  the  authority 

insculpta,  Loconie.   )       of  Dr.  Emmons. 

ORDER  II.  OPHIDIA. 

Coluber. 

constrictor,    Blatk  Snake . 

crdinatuB,    Strptd  Snake, 

lipedon.     Water  Snake, 

saarita,    Ribbwi  SnoAc. 

sirtalU,     Oarter  Snake, 

striatulas, 

panctatus, 

eximoB,    H^ute  Snake. 

vemalis,     Oreen  Snake, 

Crotalus, 

durissus,    Banded  Rattle  Snake. 


Rana. 


Hyla. 


Bufo. 


ORDER  III   BATRACHIA 


pipiens,    Bull  Frog, 
clamata,    Bawling  Frog, 
flavi-yiridia,  SpringFrog, 
sylyatica,     froed  Frog, 
palnitrU,    Leopard  Frog, 

sqnirella  '    Peeping  Frog  of  New  England. 
versicolor,    Common  Tree  Toad, 


musiceus, 


Not  described. 

Salamandra,  Salmanders  or  Slows. 
subyiolacea, 
faciata, 
erithronota, 
cinerea, 
sjrmetrica. 

tigrina.  ^      On  the  authority 

longicauda.        )      ofDr.  Emmon«. 
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IV  FISHES.  • 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Fishes  taken  on  TSt  Atlan- 
tic Coast  of  Massachusetts. 
BY  JEROME  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.  D. 
Anguilla  muraena,  L.  Anguilla  vul^arU,  Cav.    Common  Eel, 
Cong^er  muraena,  L.  Conger  vulgaris,  Cmr«     Conger  Eel. 
Xiphius  gladius,  L.     Stoord-Fuh. 
Cradus  morhua,  L.     Common  Cod, 
Gadtii  merluccius  L.  Merlucciui  vulgarit,  Car.    Hake, 
Gadai  brosme,  Gmel.  Brosme  yulgaris,  Cuv.  Torsk, 
Gadus  sglefious,  L.    Haddock. 

Gadus  merlangas,  L.  Merlangus  vulgarif,  Cuv.     JVhiiing, 
Gadus  poUachius,  L.  Merlangas  Pollachius,  Cuv.     Pollock, 
Gadus  callarius.     Tom  Cod, 
Blennius  viviperus.     BUnny, 
Blennius  ocellaris,  Bloch.     OceUated  BUnny, 
Blennius  pholis,  Bloch.  (rare.)     Smooth  BUnny, 
Scomber  scomber,  L.     Mackerel, 
Scomber  colias,  Gm.     Shore  Mackerel, 
Thinnus  vulgaris,  Cuv.  Scomber  Thinnus  L.     Tunny. 
Perca  labrax.     Sea-Perch. 
Sciaena  imberbis.    Drum-Fuh, 

Pleuronectei  ilessus.  Platessa  flessus,  Cuv.     Flounder. 
Pleuronectes  platessa.  Platessa  vulgaris,  Cuv.    PlaUe. 
Pleuronectei  solea,  L.  Solea  vulgaris,  Cuv.    SoU. 
Pleuronectes  maximus,  L.  Rhombus  Maximus,  Cuv.     Turhot. 
^JTPoglossus  vulpraris,  Cuv.  Pleuronectes,  L.    Holibut, 
Labrus  tautoga,  Mitchell.     Tauiog, 
Labrus  squeteague,  Mit.     Sqtuieague, 
Echenius  remora,  L.     Sucking  Fith. 
Perca  ocellata.     Batt. 
Cottus  scorpinas,  L.     Seulpin. 
Cottus  quadricomis.    Sea  Bull. 
Aspidophorus  cataphractus,  Cuv.     Armod-Builhead, 
Clupea  harengus,  L.  et  Cuv.    Herring. 
Clupea  menhaden,  Mit.    Menhaden. 
Clupea  alosa,  L.     Shad. 
Clupea  vemalis,  Mit.  Serrata  ?    AUuiife, 
Clupea  minima,  Belknap.     Brei. 
Salmo  salar.    Salmon, 

Salmo  eperlanus,  L.  Osmerus  eperlanus,  Cuv.     Smelt, 
Esox  belone,  L.  Belone  viil^ris,  Cuv.     Sea-Pike, 
Telrodon  tergidus.     Swell  Fith, 
Acipenser  sturio.     Sturgeon. 
Syngnatus  tjphle  Pipe- Fith, 
Raia  batis.     Skate. 
Raia  clavata.     Thomback. 
/Squalus  zygaena.     Hammer  headed  Shark, 
Carcharius  glaucus.     Blue  ^ark, 

iSSelache  maximus,  Cuv.  Sqalus  maximus,  I*.     Bathing  Shark, 
Squalus  catulus,    Cuv.    stellaris,  L.     Ca^fith. 
Squalus  canicula,  Cuv.    Do%fith. 
Anarchicas  lupus,  L.      Sea-wolf, 
Cyclopterus  lumpus,  L.   Lump'tucker, 
Cjclopterus  minutus.  LittU  Lumpfith. 
Lophius  piscatorius,  L.     Fr^gfith, 

70 
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fishes  found  in  tht  Rivers,  mountain  Streams  and  Ponds  of  Massa 

chusetts. 
Perca  chrysoptera.     Bream. 
Esoz  lucius.     Pickerel, 
Salmo  fontinalis.     Highland  Trout. 
Siluras  felis.     Pout, 
Cyprinus  leuciscus.     Dace, 
Cyprinus  crysoleucas.     I^iner. 
Cyprinus  oblone^us.     Chub, 
Salmo  tnicta  ?  of  Belk.     Salmon  Trout. 
Cjrprinus  rubiculis.     Roach, 
Cyprinus  atronasus.     Sucker. 

Bodianus  pallidus.    Luciopera  of  Belk.     White  Perch, 
Bodianus  rufus.     Red  Perch. 
Labrus  auritus.     Pond  Perch. 
Anguilla  vulgaris.     Common  Eel. 
Perca  fluviatilis.      River  Perch. 
Petromyzon.     Lamprey  Eel, 
Cottus  gobio.     River  hull-head. 


V.   TESTACEA  OR  SHELLS. 

List  of  tht  Marine  Shells  of  Massachusetts,  arranged  according  to 

the  System  of  Lamarck. 

BY  THOMAS   A.  GREENE,  E5Q.  of  Jfew  Bedford. 

CLASS     IX.     ANNELIDES. 
ORDER  III.  SEDENTARIA. 

Peciinaria  belgica. 

Sabella  belgica  of  Linn. 
Terebella  conch  ilega,  L. 

This  has  been  subdivided  into  several  species,  two  of  which 

have  been  seen  on  our  shore. 
Spirorbis  nautiloides. 

Serpula  spirorbis  of  L.  On  Sea  weed. 
Serpula  vermicularis. 
Serpula  contortuplicata. 

CLASS   X.     CIRRHIPEDA. 
ORDER  I.    SESSILIA. 

Balanus  tintinnabulum. 

On  the  bottoms  of  Ships. 
Balanus  ovularis. 

Lepas  balanoides  of  Wood — on  plank,  timber  kc. 
Balanus  miser. 

Very  abundant  on  our  rocks. 
Balanus  punctatus  of  Montague. 

Lepas  punctata  of  Wood  and  Dilcwyn — also  on  our  rocks- 
Balanus  fistulosus. 
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ORDER  II.  PEDUNCULATA.  w 

Anatifa  laeyis. 

Lepas  anatifera  of  L.     On  the  bottoms  of  ship*. 
Anatifa  vitrea. 

Lepas  fascicularis.     Found  at  Nantucket. 
Cineras  vittatus. 

Lepas  yittata,  On  ihe  bottoms  of  ships. 

CLASS  XL  CONCHIFERA. 
ORDER  L  BIMUSCULOSA. 

Teredo  uavalis. 

On  the  bottoms  of  ships. 
Pholas  crispata. 
Solen  ensis. 

viridis. 

Not  common  iu  the  N.  England  States. 
Solecurtus  Caribceus. 

Rare,  found  at  New  Bedford. 
Solecurtus  costatus,  Say. 

Common  at  Nahant  Beach. 
Solecurtus  fragilis. 

S.  centralis  of  Say.  Found  at  N.  Bedford. 
Mya  mercenaria,  Say. 

Common  clam. 
Anatina  convexa,  Turton.   Thracia  of  Blainville. 
Anatina  leana,  Conrad. 

A.  praetenuis?  of  Turton.     At  Nantucket. 
Mactra  solida. 
Mrctra  gigantea,  Lam. 

M.  Solidissima  of  Dillwyn. 
Mactra  subtruncata. 
Mactra  lateralis,  Say. 
Mactra  subtriangulata. 

M.  arctata  of  Conrad.     Figured  in  the 
supplement  to  Wood^s  ^4ndez  Testaceologicas.^^ 
Mactra  tellmoides,  Conrad. 
Solemya  velum,  Say. 

Not  uncommon  at  N.  Bedford. 
Amphidesma  corbuloides. 

Mya  Norwegicaof  Wood  and  Dillwyn. 

M.  hyalina  of  Conrad. 
Corbula  ferruginosa. 

Mya  ferruginosa  of    Wood.     Not  described  by  Lamarck. 
Pandora  trilineata,  Say. 

Found  in  Nantucket  Harbor, 
Petricola  pholadiformis.  Lam. 

P.  fornicata,  of  Say.    Very  common. 
Sangninolaria  fusca,  Conrad.     At  Nantucket. 
Tellina  polita,  Say, 

Found  at  N.  Bedford. 
Lucina  diyaricata.     A  single  valve  found  at  Chatham. 
Crassina  danmoniensis. 

Astarte  castanea  of  Say.   Ocean  shore  at  Nantucket. 
Cyprina  islandica. 

Venus  Islandica  of  Linn.     Common  in  Essex  County. 
Venus  mercennaria.    Common  Quauhog  or  Round  Clam* 
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Venufl  praeparca,  Saj. 
Venus  notata,  Say. 
Cardium  Mortoni,  Conrad. 

Very  common  at  N.  Bedford. 
Cardium  pinnulatum,  Conrad. 
Cardita. 

This  species  appears  to  be  undescribed. 
Area  ponderosa,  Say.    )  These  were  found  at  Smithes  point, 
Area  pexata,  Say.         S  <^  ^^  ocean  shore  of  Nantucket 
Area  transversa,  Say. 

Not  uncommon  in  Buzzards  Bay. 
Nucula  margaritacea. 

Nucula  proxima  of  Say. 

Area  nucleus  of  Linn. 
Nucula  rostrata,     Montague. 

N.  limatula  of  Say. 

ORDER  II.  UNIMUSCULOSA. 

Modiola  papuana. 

Mytilus  modiolus  of  Lin. 
Mytilus  edulis. 
Mytilus  ungulatus. 
Mytilus  peflucidus. 
Mytilus  incurratus. 
Mytilus  demissus. 

Very  abundant  at  N.  Bedford. 
Pecten  magellanicus. 

Rare  in  Mass.    Common  at  Eastport,  Me. 
Pecten  Islandicus. 

P.  Pealeii  of  Conrad,  Rare. 
Pecten  concentricus.  Say. 

Common  SeaUop. 
Oatrea  Virginica. 

Common  Oyster, 
Anomia  ephippium. 

Abundant  in  N.  Bedford. 
Anomia  undulata. 

Is  it  a  distinct  species  from  the  preceding  f 

CLASS  XII  MOLLUSCA. 
ORPER  11.  GASTEROPODA. 

Chiton. 

round  ot  Nantucket.     Not  described  to  my  knowledge. 
Patella  alveus,  Conrad. 
Patella  amoena.  Say. 
Crepidula  fornicata.  Say. 

Very  commou  on  our  coast. 
Crepidula  glauea.  Say. 
Crepidula  plana.  Say. 

Found  in  Nantacket  Harbor. 

ORDER  III.  TRACHELIPODA. 

Velutina  rapicola,  Conrad. 
Bulla  solitaria,  Say. 

Found  at  Martha^s  Vineyard.    Rare. 
Natica  duplicata,  Say. 
Natica  heros.  Say. 
Natica  triieriata,  Say. 
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Nerita  intricata  of  Wood^s  Supplement. 
Toniatella* 

Common  in  sait  manhei .     Not  described. 
Lacana  pertuia,  Conrad. 
Tarbo  obligatus,  Say. 

Very  common  in  Buzzard^s  Bay. 
Turbo  palliatuB,  Say. 
Turbo  calathiseuB. 

Figured  by  Wood  and  described  by  Dillwyn.  Very  minute. 
Tnrritellabisuturalis,  Say. 
FuBus  Islandicus. 

Murex  comeus  of  Wood  and  Dillwyn. 

FuBUs  comeus  of  Say. 
Fusut  cinereus,  Say. 
Fusus  decemcostatus,  Say. 

Murex  carinatus  of  Pennant. 
Ranella  caudata.    At  Nantucket. 
Pyrula  canaliculata. 

Murex  canaliculata  of  Linn. 
Pyrula  carica. 
Nassa  obsoleta.  Say. 

Buccinum  noveboracense  of  Wood's  Supplement. 

Murex  carica  of  Lin. 
Nassa  trivittata.    Say. 
Purpura  lapillus. 

Buccinum  lapillus,  Linn. 
Purpura  imbricata,  Lam. 
Buccinum  undatum,     Linn. 
Columbella  terpsichore. 

Buccinum  Terpsichore  of  Wood's  Supplement. 

ORDER    IV.  CEPHALOPODA. 

Spirula  Peronii. 

Nautilus  Spirula  of  Linn. 

Found  on  the  ocean  shore  of  Nantucket. 


List  of  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Shells  in  Massachusetts^  so  far  as 

they  have  been  asccertained. 
BY  MR.  JOHN  MILTON  EARLE,   of  Worcester, 

I.  BIVALVES. 
I.  OENU8  uNio.  Lam. 

Unio. 

complanatus,  Lam,        Purpureus,  Say. 
nasutus,  Say        Ponds  in  Essex  and  Plymouth  Counties, 
ochraceus,  Say      Ponds  in  Plymouth  County. 
radiatus,i§iiy  Do.        and  Essex  Counties. 

II.    GENUS   ALA8MAD0NTA.    Say. 

Alasmadonta. 

nargaritifera,  Linn,  arcuata,  Barnes, 
marginata  Say,  Blackstone  River. 
undulata,  Say         Do.  and  streams  in  Plymouth  County. 
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ill.    GENUS    ANADONTA,    Lam. 

Anadonta. 

cataracla,  Say,        CommoD  Green  Muscle, 
marginata,  Sag.        Blackstone  and  French  Rireri. 
lugubris,  Say,  Ponds  in  Essex  Co. 

IV.    (JENUS    CTCLAS. 

(/yclas. 

iimilis,  Say. 
dubia,*  Say, 

And  two  species  not  described. 

II.  UNIVALVES. 

I.    GENUS     PALUDINA. 

Paludina. 

decisa,  Say. 
limosa?  Say. 

II.    GENUS    PLANORBIS. 

Planorbis. 

trivolris,  Say. 
bicarinatus,  Say. 
armigerus,  Say. 
campanulatus. 
parvus,  Say. 

III.    GENUS    LYMNAIA. 

Lyinnaea. 

catascopium,  Say. 
heterostropha,  Say, 
columella,  Say. 

And  one  species  not  ascertained. 

LAND  SHELLS. 

IV.    GENUS     HELIX. 

Helix. 

alaboris.    Common  Wood  Snail. 

arboreus,  Say, 

trident ata,  Say. 

alternata,  Say. 

glaphyra,  Say. 

thypopdus.  Say, 

minuta,  Say. 

hirsuta,  Say, 

*  This  does  not  agree  exactly  with  my  specimens  of  the  dubia  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  think  it  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  separated  from  that 
species. 
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Helix. 

perspectira,  Say* 
fraterna.  Say. 


v.  GENUS  8UCCINEA.  Amphibious. 


Succinea.. 

ovalis,  Say. 
campestrift?  Say. 
and  one  species  not  ascertained. 


Pupa. 


VI.    GENUS    PUPA. 

corticaria.'    Say 

VII.     GENUS    CARACOLLA. 

One  species  not  ascertained. 


In  addition  to  the  preceding  catalogues  of  the  shells  of  Mass. 
full  and  apparently  quite  accurate, I  have  received  from  Col.  Joseph  G. 
Totten  of  the  United  States  Army,  resident  in  Newport  R.  Island  the 
following  list  both  of  marine  and  land  shells  observed  *'  on  and  near  the 
coast  of  New  England."  Although  this  extends  beyond  the  limits  as- 
signed me  by  the  government,  yet  as  so  little  is  known  of  .this  class 
of  animals,  and  so  few  gentlemen  have  devoted  their  attention  to  it,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  probable  that  it  would  comport  with  the  views  of 
government  to  annex  this  catalogue  to  those  already  given  ;  contain- 
ing as  it  does  several  species  and  genera  that  have  not  been  mention- 
ed. 

List  of  Shells  observed  on  and  near  the  coa^t  of  New  England. 

BY  COL.  JOSEPH  G.  TOTTEN. 

Spiroribis  Lam. 

one  or  more  species. 
Serpula  Ldnn. 

one  or  more  species. 
Balanus  Brug. 

geniculatus,  Conrad. 

tintinabulum,  Lin. 

fistulosus,  Bru^. 

Anatifa  Brug. 

sulcatus,  Mont, 
fascicularis,  Solandus. 
loeris,  Brug. 
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PhofeS  Lin. 

one  or  more  species. 
Solen  Lin. 

ensis,  Lin. 

Tiridis,  Say. 
Solecurtus  Blain. 

cariboeus,  Lam. 

costatus,  Say. 

fragilis,  Dill,   centralis  of  Say. 

Mya  Lin. 

mercenaria,  Lin. 

hyalina,  Conrad. 
Anatina  Lam. 

convexa.  Wood.     A.  Thracia  f  of  Blain. 

leana,  Conrad. 
Mactra  Lin. 

solidiflsima,  Chcm. 

lateralis,  Say. 

arctata,  Conrad. 

tellinoides,  Conrad. 

one  or  more  other  species. 
Solemya  Lam. 

Telom  ?  Say.  • 

one  other  species. 
Corbula  Lam. 

contracta,  Say. 
Pandora  Lam. 

trilineata,  Say. 
Saxicava  Lam. 

distorta.  Say. 
J^etricola  Lam. 

pholadiformis,  Lam. 
Sanguiholaria  Lam. 

fasca,  Say. 
Tellina  Lin. 

two  or  more  species. 
Lucina  Brug. 

divaricata,  Gmel. 

and  a  larger  species. 
Astarte  Sowerby. 

castanea,  Say. 
Cyclas  Brug. 

two  or  more  species. 
Cyprina  Lam. 

Islandicai  Lin, 

Cjrtherea  Lam. 

convexa,  Say. 
Venus  Lin. 

mercenaria,  Lin. 

notata,  Say. 
Cardium  Lin. 

Mortoni,  Conrad. 

pinnulatum,  Conrad. 
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Cardita  Brug. 

borealis,  Saj. 
Area  Lin. 

pexata,  Say. 

one  or  more  other  species. 

Nucula  Lam. 

prozima,  Saj. 
limatulai  Saj. 

Unio  Brug. 

complanatus,  Soland. 

and  others. 
Anadonta  Brug. 

one  or  more  species. 
Aiasmadonta  Say. 

margaritifera,  Gmel. 

and  others. 

Modiola  Lam. 

plicatula,  Lam. 

one  or  more  other  species. 

Mytilus  Lin. 

edulis,  LId. 

Pecten  3rug. 

magellanicus,  Gmel. 
Pe^eii,  Conrad, 
concentricas,  Say. 

Ostrea  Lin.      ^ 

one  or  more  species. 

Anomia  Lin. 

ephippium,  Gmel* 
and  another. 

Chiton  Lin. 

marnnatus,  Lin. 

Patella  Lm. 

amoena,  Say. 

aWeus,  Conrad. 

a  third  1 
Dispotea  Say. 

striata,  Say. 
Crepidula  Lam. 

fomicata,  Gmel. 

conyeza.  Say. 

plana  ?  Say. 

glauca'  Say. 
Bulla  Lin. 

one  or  more  species. 
Helix  Lin. 

albolabris,  Say. 

altemata,  Say. 

thyroidas,  Say. 

2  or  more  other  species. 

Succinea  Drapamaud. 
2  or  more  species. 

PTanorbis  Brug. 

2  or  more  species. 
71 
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Physa  Drapar. 

one  or  more  tpeciet. 
Lymnea  Lam. 

3  or  more  tpeciet. 
Paludina  Lam. 

decita,  Say. 
Natica  Brug. 

duplicata,  Say. 

heros,  Say. 

triteriata,  Say. 
Scalaria  Lam. 

one  or  more  ipeciet. 
Turbo  Lin. 

palliatus,  Say. 

obligatus,  Say. 

vestita,  Say. 

Inoratus,  Say. 

radia,  Say. 

one  or  more  other  tpeciet. 
Lacuna  Turton. 

pertuaa,  Conrad. 

i  or  more  other  tpeciet. 

Melampus. 

3  or  more  tpeciet. 
Velutina  Blain. 

rupicolor,  Conrad. 
Turritella  Lam. 

bituturalit,  Say. 

one  or  more  other  tpeciet  ? 

Fusus  Brug. 

cinereut,  Say. 
decem-cottatut,  2^ay. 
comeut,  Lin. 
one  or  more  other  tpeciet. 

Fulgur  Mont. 

canaliculata,  Lam. 

carica,  Lam. 
Ranella  Lam. 

candata,  Say« 
Purpura  Lam. 

lapillnt^  Lin. 
Buccinum  Lm. 

undatom  ?  Lin. 
Nasisa  Lam. 

yibex,  Say. 

trivit^ta,  Say. 

obaoleta,  Say. 

lunata,  Say. 
Columbella  Lam. 

arara,  Say. 

and  three  or  four  thellt  not  arranged  to  their  genera. 

Total,  61  genera,  and  at  leait  126  tpeciet. 
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VI.  CRUSTACEA 

For  the  means  of  preparing  this  Catalogue  of  our  Crustacea,  I 
have  heen  almost  entirely  dependant  upon  notes  which  have  heen  fur- 
nished me  by  Augustus  A.  Gould  M .  D.  of  Boston.  But  as  he  had 
only  a  very  short  notice  of  my  wish  to  obtain  such  a  catalogue,  he  is 
unwilling  to  appear  as  the  responsible  author  of  it.  I  apprehend, 
however,  without  pretending  to  much  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that 
even  as  I  have  prepared  it,  it  will  not  be  found  very  deficient  or  inac- 
curate. And  had  that  gentleman  consented  to  make  it  out  himself, 
I  presume  it  would  have  been  still  less  defective.  Specimens  of  near- 
ly all  of  them  are  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat.  Histo- 
ry, and  may  be  found  described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  Journ.  of  the 
Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia. 

ORD.    I.    DECAPODA. 

Fam.  L  Brachyura. 
Portunus. 

pictas. 
Lupa. 

hastata.  Nantucket.  Blxu  claw  Crab, 
Cancer. 

granulatai.  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  Sand  Crab. 

irroratus.  ibid. 

limosa.    -  ibid. 

and  one  other. 

Ocypode. 

pugrilator.  Martha^s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.     Fiddler  Cro*. 

Pinnotheres  f 

ostreum.     In  Oytttrt,  % 

one  other  species.  Cambridge.    Marahei,  near  salt  water. 

Grapsus. 

pelagicus  7    Say.    Gulf  Stream. 
Libinia. 

canaliculata.  Bust.  Harbor,  and  Cape  Cod.   Spider  Crab. 

Fam.  II.  Macroura. 

Astacus. 

marinns.    Bott.  Harbor.  LobBter. 
Hippa. 

emeritus*  Fab.  H.  talpoidal  Say.  Cape  Cod  and  Vin.  Sand  bug. 
Pagurus. 

longicarpus.  Inhabits  genus  Nassa.  Hermit  Crab, 

poUicaris.    Inhabits  genus  Natica,  Pjrrula,  &c.  Hermit  Crab, 

Palsemon. 

vulgaris.    Inlets,  both  the  last  are  called  Shrimp*. 

Crangon. 

septemspinosus,     Say.  Inlets, 

ORD.   II.    8T0MAPODA. 

Squilla. 

empusa,  Say. 

ORD.    Ill;  AMPHIPODA. 

Taliprus. 

longicornis.  Under  Sea  Weed.  Sand  Flea, 
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Gainmarus. 

mucrouatuB  7 

ORD.  IV.  180P0DA. 

Idotcea. 

caeca  1 
Stenosoma. 

inrorata. 

Oniscus. 

affinis.     Sea  shore. 

Annadillo. 

pilularis. 

ORD.    V.    BRAXClllOPODA. 

Limulus. 

monoculua.     Boat.  Harbor.  Hor$e  Shoe  Alonoculus. 

Branchipus. 

one  speciee.     Stagnant  water 


VII.  ARANEIDES.  Lair. 

THE  SPIDERS. 

BY  profeI^sor  n.  m.  hentz. 

The  foUowiDg  summary  catalogue  embraces  a  wider  field  than 
Massachusetts.  The  species,  indeed,  have  been  obtained  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  arose  from  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  Professor  Hentz  of  the  precise  object  I  had  in  view. 
Yet  I  did  not  think  it  important  enough  to  request  him  to  alter  the 
list.  The  interesting  notes  which  acompanied  this  catalogue,  being 
too  extended  for  this  place,  were  fo  warded  to  the  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,  and  published  in  the  21st  volume  of  that 
work.  The  whole  paper  forms,  indeed,  a  valuable  monagraph  of  the 
Spiders  of  the  United  States. 
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Araneideh,  (Laireille.)     Araaea,    (Linn»ua.) 

No.  of 
8  eyes ;  4  mammule,  8  very  short:  looth  of    i  speciea. 

ihe  mandibulffi  (cheliceres)  articulaled  down-  >  Oletera,  i 

ward, J 

f  FilistataV        ) 
6  or  8  eycsj  6  raammulie  ;  tooili  of  the  man-  /  Dysdera  ) 

dibulK  articulaled  laterally,  ^Segestria?      1 

~  Araneides  forming  no  silken  habitation,  wan-l 
deting;  legs  4lh  pair  longest;  eyes  8  in  two  [  Herpyllus        8 
EDws,  never  both  bent  downwaid  ;  b  mam-  |         '^-' 
mulx,  2  very  long,       .         ,         ,         ■  J 

—      -       -  'Clubiona     6 

Tegenaria  2 
Agelena.  2 
Theridium  5 
Pholcus  I 
Lioyphia  5 
TetragnathB2 
Epeira  26 
Mimetus  I 
Tbomisus  8 
Sphasus.  3 
Dolomedea  6 
Lycosa*  1 1 
Attus  29 

_  Epiblenium  2 
in  Attus,         3 


;.5  £'g 
=  1  «"S 


Araneides  making  a'  web,  s 


Araneides  making  n 
constant  residence.   ■ 


Species  not  i) 


The  number  of  125  species  will  appear  very  large,  but  I  could 
have  swelled  the  list  to  150.  Spiders  differ  from  true  insects,  or  at 
least  winged  insects,  in  their  growing.  They  come  out  from  their 
eggs  very  minute,  and  continue  to  increase  in  size,  probably  for  sev- 
eral years  in  many  species;  whereas,  with  few  exceptions,  insects 
come  out  of  their  pupa  slate,  nt  once,  with  the  size  which  is  peculiar 
to  them.  The  Araneidks,  in  their  different  ages,  present  differences 
of  color  and  marking.  The  reasons  also  produce  a  change  in  the 
colors  of  some  spiders ;  and,  I  am  nearly  convinced   that  the    first 


•  The  Tauioiu  Tdrnntulii  or  tbe  South  of  Europe,  Iha  bite  of  wbicb,  for  maoj 
yciiri,  WHS  suppoij<l  lu  produce  a  diseu«  that  miisic  alone  could  cure,  belongi  lo  thU 
l^nus  :  tuid  I  found  on  Round  tliU  (Uiwi.)  a  apccie*  (Lynuo  /aii/cra,  my  cata- 
lijgue)  which  ia  probably  vety  cloeely  related  to  the  Eurupeaa  ipeciet,  and  which 
dwell*  in  holes,  neurly  a  foot  deep. 
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frosts  produce  a  total  change  in  the  dress  of  several  described  Epeirjb 
which  may  be  refered  to  one  name.  These  are  the  considerations 
which  have  induced  me  to  be  very  cautious  in  adopting  new  species, 
and  comparing  many  specimens  in  different  seasons,  when  possible, 
before  I  described  them. 


VIII.  INSECTS. 


BY  THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS  M.  D. 


I.  COLEOPTERA. 


Beetles. 


ciciNDELiADJE-  Tiger-beetles, 

Cicindela  generosa,  Dejean. 
vulgariB,  Say. 
patruela,  Dej. 

purpurea,  Olivier.     marginaliB,   Fabricius. 
aeiguttata,  F. 

rug-ifronfl,  D. — C.  unicolor,  D.  ia  merely  a  variety, 
marginata,  F.  variegate,  D. 
doreallB,  Say. 
duodceimguttata,  D. 
hirticollis.  ?     S.  repanda,  D. 
hiemorrhoidalie,  Hents. 
punctulata,  Ofivier. 

and  one  more  species. 

CARABID^. 


Casuonia  Pennsylvanica,  Linneus. 
Galerita  Americana,  L. 
Brachinus  librator  7  D. 
fumans,  L. 
formosus. 
perplezus  f  D. 
cordicoUis,  D. 
medius,  Harris. 
mniutuB,  H. 
Helluo  preustus,  D. 
Plochionus  Bonfilsii  7    D. 
Cymindis  pilosus,  S. 

platicoilis,  S. 
comma, 
glabratus. 
biplagiatus. 
DromiuB  ?    subsulcatus  f  D. 
Calleida  smaragdina,     D. 
Lebia  tricolor,    S. 
borea,  Hentz. 
atriventris,  S. 
pulchella,  D. 
vittata,  F. 
Bolca,  Hentz. 
ornata  S. 


-   Bombardier  Beetles, 
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LebU  decora,  8. 
viridifl,  S. 

and  one  unnamed  ipecies. 
Scaritefl  sabterraneus,  F. 
Clivina  lineolata,  S. 

globuloBa,  S. 
Cychnis  viduus,  D. 
Sphsroderus  stenoetoniua,  Weber. 
Scapbinotus  elevatna,     P. 
Carabus  vinctuB,  Weber.         interruptua,  S. 
s^lvosuBy  S. 
bmbatuB,  S. 
serratuBy  S. 
CaloBoma  scratator  F. 
callidum,  F. 
obeoletum,  S. 


Nebria  pallipea,  S. 

Omopbron  Ubiatdm,  F. 

ElapliniB  raacarius,  S.    formely  riparius,  S. 


Notbiophilufl  Mmistriatus,  S. 

porrectua,  & 
Oodes  Americanus,  D. 

amaroidea,  D. 
CTblieniuB  praainiu^  D. 
laticoUiB,  8. 
MriceoB,  Forster. 
tomentoBOB^  8. 
nemoraliB,  8. 
pubeflcenB^  H. 
lithophUuB,  8. 
emarginatuB,  j^. 

and  one  onnamed  Bpeciea. 
RembuB  impreBaicolliB  7    D. 
DicBluB  dilatatuB,  8. 

elongatuB,  Bonelli.  fiirvniL  D. 
poliiuB,  D.    Leonardii,  H. 
PanagiBUB  faBciattui,  8. 
PatroboB  longicomiB,  S. 
CalaibuB  piceoB,  H.    rregBriuM  1 8. 
Anchomenos  extenBicddlB,  8. 
decoms,  8. 

with  two  unnamed  species,  and  one  unde- 
termined allied  genus. 
Agonum  octopunctatum,  F. 
cupripenne,  8. 
moroBum,  D. 

nutans  1  8.    nitidulumi  D. 
melanarium,  D.    placidum  1  8. 
lenum,  D. 

luctuosuni,  D.    obfloletum  1  8. 
with  two  unnamed  species. 
Feronia  (Poecilus)  chalcites,  8. 

lucublanda,  8. 
fratema?  8. 
(Argutor)  neglccta. 

and  one  unnamed  roecies. 
(OmaseuB)  stygica,  8.  bisigiUata,  H. 

Bubpunctata,  H.  corvina?  D. 
polita,  H.moroea?  D. 
namata,  H.  luctuosa  7  D. 

with  two  unnamed  species. 
(Pterostichus)  adoxa,  8. 

with  two  more  species. 
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Amara  (Lcirus)  cxarata,  D. 
confinis,  D. 
obesa,  S. 

impunctata,  S. 
impuncticoUifl,  S. 
angxwtata?  S. 
baaillaris?  S. 

and  seven  other  ipecicfl  or  yarietiet. 
Daptus  incraasatus,  D. 
Agoooderus  lineola,  P. 
pallipes,  F. 
Harpalus  (Pangrus)  caliginoeus,  F. 

(Ani8odacty1u8)carbonaria8,  S. 
agricolufl,  S. 
discoideus,  D. 
Baltimoriensifl,  S. 
nisticus,  S. 
(Ophonus)  sericeus,  H.  femoratut,  D. 

erraticoa,  S.    Pensylvanicuci  Degeer. 

▼iridis,  S. 

bicolor,  F. 

faunus?  S. 

badiuB?  S. 

herbivagnsi  S. 

hylacis,  S. 

and  seven  other  species. 
Stenolophus  ochropezus,  S.  plebejos  1  D. 
and  one  doubtful  species. 
Acupalpus  rup^ris,  S.  elongntulus,  D. 

partiariusi  S.  pauperculusi  D. 
conjunctus  7  S.  misellus,  D. 
and  two  more  species. 
Bembidium  tetracolum,  S. 
oppoeitum,  S. 
metallicum. 
inomatum,  S. 

and  two  more  species. 

DiTiciDA.     Long-horned  Water- Beetles. 

Dyticus  verticalis,  S. 

fimbriolatus?  S.  CaroHnus. 
fasciventris,  S. 
(Acilius)  fraiemus,  H. 
mediatusi  S. 
basillaria,  H. 
(Hydaticus)  feuK^iaticollis,  H. 
liberus,  8. 
and  one  more  species. 
Colymbetes  sculptilis,  H. 
binotatus,  H. 
suturelluB,  H. 
fenestralis,  S. 
bicarinatus,  S. 
discolor,  H. 
obtusatusi  S. 
teniolatus,  H. 
venustus,  S. 
acuductus,  H. 

and  one  other  species. 
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Laccqphilus  macnlosns,  S. 
HydrocantfaoB  ? 
HydfoponiB  niger,  S. 

cataflcopimn,  S. 

fasciatuB,  H. 

afl&nis,  S. 
Hyphydros  punctatiiSf  H. 

and  one  more  tpecies. 
Haliplus  daodecimpnnctatusi  S. 
immacolaticollis,  H. 

GYRiNiADiE.     Whirling  Water- Beetles. 

Gyrinuf  emarginatns,  S. 
Americanus,  L. 
labratus. 

limbatuB?  S.    affinis. 
analifl  ?  S. 
arctns. 

STAPHYLINIADJE.     Rover- Beetles. 

Includes  nineteen  species  besides  the  following. 

Ozyponis  —  four  species. 
Staphylinus  villosas,  Grayenkont. 

immaculatas. 

maculosnS)  G. 

cingnlatns,  G. 

fossator,  G. 

pralongos. 

cinnamftpteros,  p. 

nigripes, 

pallipennis 

anthrax,  G. 
Paderus  littorarios,  G. 
longiosculiis. 
Stenus  —  two  species. 
Tachinns  fimbriatn  s,  G. 
memnonios,  G. 

PSELAPHIDiE. 

Pselaphns  —  two  species. 

BUPRESTiADiE.     Flat  Bating  Beetles. 

Buprestis  Geranii,  H.  toItqIos  ?  F. 
Virginica,  Drary. 
striata,  F. 
macnliyentrift,  S. 
longipes,  S. 
diraricata,  S. 
tnbercnlata. 
sylratica. 

obscura?  F.    corrosa. 
lnrida?  F. 
fasciata,  O. 
fulyognttata,  H. 
characteriftica,  H. 
72 
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Buprestis  femorata,  F. 
sexguttata,  8. 
Harriflii,  Hentz. 
(Agrilus)  ignara  ?  F. 
sabierata. 
mficolliB,  F. 
yirescens. 
with  3  ofher  species  of  Buprestis,  and  one  of  Agrilus. 
Trachys  tessellata,  F. 
fucata. 
Lespedezs. 

and  one  more  species. 
Melasis  semivittatus. 

ELATERiADjE.     Snapping  Beetles. 

Eucnemis  longulus. 

and  one  more  species. 
Eiater  pennatus,  F. 

and  four  allied  species, 
oculatus,  L. 

mvops,  F. 

longicomis. 

breTicomis,  S. 

carbonarius. 

prasufltus. 

auriculatus. 

elongatus,  Palisot  de  Beanyois. 

corticinus,  S. 

decipiens. 

spiraculatus. 

cylindriformis,  S. 

plebejus,  S. 

appressifrons,  S. 

decoloratus. 

xanthopus. 

scapnlaris. 

quercinus,  S. 

cruciatus,  L. 

hieroglyphicus.    S. 

lugubris,  Pal.  de  BeauTois. 

discoideus,  F. 

contemptus. 

metallicus. 

glaber. 

vemalis,  Hents. 

inflatus,  S. 

pumilus. 

plagicollis. 

dorsalis,  iSL 

dilectus,  S. 

stigma,  Herbst. 

silaceipes. 

atriyentris. 

and  14  more  species. 

(Campylus)  scptentrionalis. 
and  one  more  species. 

(Nothora)  cinereus  ?  V^eber. 


;,  J-  •»  ^. 
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Elater  dispar?  Herbst 

bicolor. 

and  2  more  species. 

(Drapetes)  Americanus. 
Throscus — 

CEBRIONIAD^ 

Anelastea  ?  sericea. 
Physodactylus  ?  cisteloides. 
Sandalus?  lineatopunctatus. 
Ptylodactyla — 
Dascillus — 2  species. 
Elodes  oyalis,  S. 

bicolor. 
Scirtes  tibialis. 

dorsalis. 

LAMPYRIDIDJE. 

Lycus  Smithii. 

reticulatus,  F. 
terminalis,  S. 
periacetus,  S. 
Omalisus  coccinatus,  Say  in  letters, 
•capolaris. 
qusydricoUis. 
mAiginelliu. 

amd  one  mort  species. 
Phengodes  plmnosa,  O. 
Lampyris  versicdorf  F. 
centrata  S. 
aDgulata,  S. 

scintillans, S.  >   FirtFiUt. 

corrasca,  L. 
laticomiS)  F. 
decipiens. 
Telephorus  rotundlcollisi  S. 
Carolina,  F. 
bafiillaris,  S. 
diadema,  F. 
bilineatuB,  S. 
rofipes,  S. 
scitula  ?  S. 

and  four  other  species. 
(Chauliognathus)  marginatus,  F. 

MELTRIDIDiB. 

Malacbius  Tittatus,  S. 

quadrimaculatos,  F. 

tricolor,  S. 
Dasytes  terminalis. 


PTINIDJE. 


Ptinusfur,  L. 
Ptilinus  ruficomis,  S. 
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Dorcatoma  ocalata,  S. 
Xyletinas  thoracicoa. 

sericeoB,  S. 
Anobiuxn  gibbosum,  S.         ^ 

molle  ?  F.  I 

carinatum,  S.        I 

notatum,  S.  y  Death- jyattk  or  Ticking  Beetles. 

tenuestnatum^S.  I 

paniceum,  F.      J 

and  one  other  species. 


LIBffEXTLlDJE. 


Cupes  variegata. 
capitata,  F. 

TILLIAOJE. 

Enoplium  pilosum,  Fonter. 
onastom,  S. 

CLERIADJE. 

Seven  species  livisides  the  following. 
Thanasimus  latefasciatus. 

nlgrifrons,  S. 

analis. 

thoracicuSf  O. 
Clerus  Nuttallil,  Kirby. 

Necrobia  yiolacea,  L.  ) 


ruficoUis,  F.  (      ^^^^^^^^^^ 


HIBTERIADJE. 

Ten  species  besides  the  following. 
Hister  arcuatus,  S. 

interruptus,  Pal.  de  Beanvois. 

merdarias,  Pay  kail. 

unicolor,  L. 

abbreviatns,  F, 

pulicarias. 

indistinctus,  S. 

mancus,  S. 

punctolatos,  S. 

elongatus,  O. 

(Pla^soma)  deplanata,  Gyllenhal. 

siLPHiADjE.     Carrion- Beetles. 

Necrophorns  Americanus,  O.  grandis,  F. 

orbicollis,  S. 

marginatus,  F. 

mediatus,  F. 

tomentosas,  Weber,  velutinus,  F. 

mortuorum,  F. 
Necrodes  Surinamensis,  F. 
Silpha  Americana,  L. 
marginalia,  F. 
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SUpha  inequalu.  F. 
caudata,  S. 

NITIDULADJE. 

Fourteen  species  besides  the  following. 

Thymalus 

Nitidola  grossa,  F. 

bipustolata,  L. 
undulata,  S. 
yariegata,  O.  colon  ?  L. 
Ips  fasciata,  O. 
dilecta. 
immacolata. 
sangoinolenta,  O. 
octomacolata. 
Dacne  fasciata.  F. 
Byturus  onicolor,  S. 
Cryptophagus  cellaris,  O. 
Scaphidioin  quadripustulatum,  S. 
onicolor. 

DERMESTIADiE. 

Dermestes  ynlpinus,  F. 

lardarius,  L. 

mannoratus,  S. 

variegatus,  S. 
Megatoma  pellio,  L. 

macellarius,  F.  and  (Dermestes)  megatoma,  F 

BYRRHIADiE. 

Anthrenus  museorum  ^  L.  varius  r  F. 

and  3  more  species. 
Byrrhus  Americanos, 
altematas,  S. 

and  2  more  species. 

PARNIADjE. 

Ueterocerus  maculatus,  S.  in  letters. 

Dryops 

Elmis— — 

Macronychus  glabratos,  S. 
Hydera  ? 

UYDROPHiLiDjE.     Skort-Horned  WaUr-BtelU. 

Uydrophilas  triangularis,  S 

obtusatus,  S. 

glaber  ?  Herbst. 

nimbatus,  S. 

globosus,  S. 

ovalis. 

rotundatus,S. 

striatus,  S.  undatus  ?      F.  signaticollis. 

nebulosus,  S. 

and  3  more  species. 
Elophorua— 
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SPHAERIDIIDf. 

Sphaeridium  occallatum,  8. 
rufum. 

and  4  more  species. 

SCARAB£1AD£. 

Ateuchus  layis,  Drury.    volvens,  F.  Tumblt-Dung, 

Digricornis,  S.  . 

Onitis  sulcatus,  Drury.     Nicanor,  F. 
Onthopbagus  Hecate,  Panxer.  latebrosns,  F. 

(Varieties  of  this  insect  have  received  distinct 
names,  such  as  furcicollis  and  Lama.) 
subsneus,  Palissot  de  Beauvois.  ovatas  ?  L. 
PhaniBus  carnifez,  L. 
Copris  anaglypticus,  S. 

minutus,  I>niry.     Ammon,  F. 
Aphodius  obliquatus. 
femoralis,  S. 
vittatus,  8. 
strigatus?  S. 
termina]is,  S. 

rubeolus,  Palissot  de  Beauvois. 
and  2  more  species. 
Geotrupes  exaratus. 

dilatatus.  ' 

Blackbumi  ?  F.    rusticus. 
cupreus. 

and  one  other  species. 
Odontaeus  filicomis,  8. 
Trox  porcatus. 
echinatus. 

scrrulal^s  ?  Palissot  de  Beauvois.  hispidus. 
and  two  other  species. 
Scarabaous  Jamaicensis,  Dniry.     Satyrus,  F. 
Maimon,  F.     Antaeus?  Drury. 
rel  ictus,  8, 
tridentatus,  8. 
gibbosus,  Dcgeer. 

and  two  more  species, 
ilutela  (Pelidnota)  punctata,  L. 

lanigera,  L. 
Melolontha  (Anomala)  arboricola,  F. 

ccBlebs.* 
occidental  is,  L.  variolosa,  Hentz. 
(Rhisotrogus)  Quercina,  Knoch.  fervens  ?    Gyllenhat. 
This  insect  and  the  eight  following  are  commonly 
called  Dorr-bugt  or  Beetles. 
porcina,  Hentz. 
hirstitula,  Knoch. 
fratema. 
balia,  8. 
Georgicana  ?  Gyllenhal. 

"  This  insect  has  generally  been  referred  to  the  varians,  F.  which  it  cannot 
be  ;  it  19  considered  as  undescribed  by  Prof.  Germar. 
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Melolontha  (RhisotrogUB)  hlnuta  ?  Knoch. 

?  pilomcoIliB,  Knoch. 
?  longitana^  8. 
?  moesta,  S. 
?  sordida,  8. 
(Serica)  vespertina,    Gyllenhal. 

tericea,  8.     Bericea  ?  Hliger. 
iricolor,  S. 

and  one  allied  vpeciet. 
(Dichelonyz)  linearu,  Gjllenhal.  elongatula  ^  F. 
(Macrodactyla)  subspinosa,  F.    RoteSug, 
Hoplia  oblonga. 

and  two  more  speciea. 
Amphicoma  ynlpina,  Hentz. 
TrichiuB  eremicola,  Knoch. 

acaber,  Palisaot  de  BeauvoU. 
dispar. 

maculosas,  Knoch. 
piger,  F. 
lunlatui,  F. 
CremaaUcheilus  Hentzii,  H.    canaliculatus,  Kirby. 

HarriBii,  Kirby. 
Caataneae,  Knoch.    Sayii,  H. 
Cetonia  fa)gida,F. 

Inda,  L.    barbata,  S. 
(Oyniiietis)  nitida,  L. 

LUCANIAD£. 

Lucanna  Capreolua,  L.  Dama.  F*  Hom^Bug  or  Stag'Beeile* 

latifrona. 

parallelas,  S.    Voeti  ?  Schoenherr. 
Platycerua  piceua,  Weber. 

aecnridena,  8. 
Paaaalua  comntaa,  F. 

BLAPTIADA. 

ScotinuB  ineqaalia. 

Dendarua  (Heliophilua  0  romlentUB. 

intermptiiB,  S.  (opatmm,  Say.) 

TENEBRIONIAD£. 

Boroa  puaiUua. 
Upifl  mgosus. 
clavipea. 

Pennsylvanicua,  Degeer.  laeviB,  Oliv. 
reticulatua,  S. 
saperdoidea,  O.  (HelopB  apinipcB,  F.  Tenebrio  anthraci- 

nua,  Knoch. 
rufipes,  S. 

femorata,  F.  fuWipes,  Hefbtt. 
?  melandroidea. 
Tenebrio  granariaa.  Meui  Worm^ 
panctnlatua. 
badioB,  8. 
reflexua,  S. 

DIAPERIAD£. 

Uloma  fodiens. 
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Phalcria  teBtacea,  S. 

and  another  species. 
Diaperis  maculata,  O.  Hydni,  F. 

orbiculata. 

erythrocera. 

flayipes,  F. 

bicornis?  F.  yiridipennis?  F> 
Leiodes  ?  humeralis  ?  F. 
Eledona  comuta,  F. 

HELOPIDf. 

Helops  yittatus,  O.  micans,  F. 

obliquatas,  F. 

antennatus. 

and  two  other  species. 
Pytho  nitidus. 

CISTELIADJB. 

Ci  stela  foliginosa. 
marginata. 
manicata. 
collar  is. 
tarsata. 
atra,  S. 
obscnra)  S. 

iericea,  S.  (Long^s  Expedition.) 
snlphnrea  ?  L.  sericea,  S.  (Joom.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc. 

SERROPALPIADAE. 

Orchesia — ^two  species. 
Eustrophus  bicolor,  F. 

tomentosufl,  S. 
Dircsia — 3  species,  allied  to  the  discolor  of  Fabricius. 
Melandria  striata,  S. 

?  macolata', 

Hypalos 

Serropalpus  corticinus. 
linearis, 
qaadrimaculatus,  8. 

(EDEMERIADf. 

(Edemera  (Dytili]i?)praiiflta,F.* 
Myctenis. 

LAORIADJE. 
Lagria  senea,  S. 

PTROCHROADf. 

Dendroides  canadensis,  Latreille. 
Pyrochroa  flabellata,  F. 

infomata.  Hentz. 

elegant,  Hentz. 

and  3  other  species. 
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MORDELLIADJE. 

Hhipiphorus  (Pelecotoma)  2  species. 
Mordella  nigra,  S. 

pruinosa. 

scuteilaris,  F. 
and  4  more  species. 

ANTHICIDJE. 

Scraptia  —  two  species. 
Notoxus  anchora,  Hentz. 

monodon,  F. 
Anthicus  cinctus.  Say. 

and  two  more  species. 

HORIADJE. 

Horia  sanguinipennis,  S. 

cANTHARiDiDJE-      Blistering  Flies  or  BeeilsM. 

Meloe  angusticollis,  S. 

and  two  other  speeies. 
Cantharis  marginata,  F. 

snea,  S. 

vittata,  F. 

cinerea,  F. 

atrata,  F.  Pennsylvanica,  De  Geer. 

BRUCHIADJE. 

Rhinaria  ?    tasniolata. 
Anthribus  marmoreus,  O.  lunatus  ?  F. 
and  another  species. 

Rhinomacer 

Bruchus  Pisi,  L.    Pea  Bug  or  Beetle. 
and  3  more  species. 

cuRcuLioNiADJE.     WeevUs. 

Attelabus  analis,  Herbst. 
pubescens,  S. 
bipustulatns,  F. 
Rhynchites  bicolor,  F. 
hirtus  ?    F. 
coUaris,  O.  mbricollis,  S. 

and  another  species  allied  to  the  last. 
(Pterocolus)  ovatus,  F. 
Apion  porosom. 
rostrum  S. 

and  another  species. 
Brentus  septentrionis,  Herbst.  maxillosus  ?    O. 
Curculio  (Thylacites)  ainitus. 

(Sitona)    lineatus,  S.  in  letters. 

tricarinattii. 
(Aphrastus)  tsniatus,  S. 
(Hadromerus)  hilaris,  Herbst. 
(Otiorhynchus)  one  species  much  like  rugoiue, 
(Hylobins)  Abietis,  L.  moltiguttatus  ?    O. 
another  species  of  Hylobius  and 
5  more  of  Curculio,  F. 

73 
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Lixus  —  two  specie*. 

rectus,  S.        J 
and  another  speciesv 
(Pissodes)  Strobi,  Peck.    frhite-Fine-Weeva. 
Rhynchsenus  (Orchestes) — one  species. 
(Baridlas)  modestus. 

and  4  more  species, 
(Cryptorhynchus)  argula,  F.  Nenuphar.    Herbst. 

Cerasi.  Peck.    Plum  and  Cherry 
macnlipannii.  [  IVecviL 

porcatns. 
tormeinalis. 
Joglandis. 
and  3  more  species. 
(Ceutorhjrnchus)  acephalus,  S. 
(Mononychus)  vnlpeculus,  F. 
and  2  more  species  of  Rhynchaenag^  F. 
Calandra  pertinax  f  O. 
cariosa. 
obliterata. 
rallosa?  O. 

OryzsB,   L.    Introduced.     RieC'lVeevU. 
and  one  more  species. 
Cossonus  cylindricus.    corticalis?  F. 
and  one  more  species. 

BOSTRICHIDiE. 

Ten  species  betides  the  following. 
Uylurgus  terebrans,  O. 
septentrionis. 
(Tomicns)  Pini,  S. 

dentatus,  S. 
(Scolytus)  Pyri,  Peck.  Pear-Tree  Seolyfw. 
Apate  basiiiaris,  S. 


CISID^. 


Cis- 


Cerylon — 
Monotoma- 


MYCETOPHAGIDJE. 

Three  species  besides  the  following. 
Lycttts —  2  species. 
Mycetophagus  flezuosus,  S. 

and  another  species. 
Latridius —  2  species. 
Silvanus  Surinamensis,  L.  frumentarius,  F. 

and  2  more  species. 
Trogosita  mutica  ?    Palissot  de  Beauvois.    brevicollis. 
cinnamomea,  S. 


CVCVJIAJE. 


Cucujus  clavipes,  O. 
rufus,  O. 
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CucujuB  bigattatus  S. 

and  2  more  species. 
Uleiota  dubia,  F. 

and  another  species. 
Parandra  brunnea,  F. 

CERAMBYciDJE.      Capvicom  Beetles, 

PrionoB  laticoUiB,  Drury.  breyicomia}  F* 
laevigatas. 

unicolor,  Drury.  Cylindricua,  F. 
CerambyiCCallichromal)  one  species.  . 

(Stenocorus)  atomarius,  Drury.  Marilandicua,  F. 
cinctus,  Drury.  garganicus.  F. 
undatus,  F. 
quadrigeminaius,  S* 
putator,  Peck.    Ckik-Pruner, 
and  another  species. 
(Clytus)speciosus,  S.    .  _,   _ 

pictus,  Drury.  Robinic,  Foster,  flexuosus,  F.  i-o- 

cutl'iTec  Borer, 
fulmioans,  F. 
undulatus,  S. 
villicus,  O. 
bamatus,  S. 
caprea,  S. 
Pailiatus. 

verrucosus,  O.  gibbosus  1  F. 
erythrocephalns,  F. 
supemotatus,  S.    Pini?  O* 
-,  and  4  more  species. 

(Callidium)  foyeicoUe.^ 
juvencum. 
bajulus,  L. 
yioloceum.  L. 
janthinum. 
undatumi  L« 
ligneum,  F. 

variabile,  L.  fennicum,  F. 
Necydalis  (Stenopterus)  rufiis,  L. 

(Molorchus)  bimaculatus,  S. 
Lamia  (Acantbocinus)  acanthura.    sabfJMciata* 

■neinnator?  F. 
and  3  more  species. 
(Tetraopes)  tetropthalma,  Forster.  tomator,  F. 

arator,  German 
(Monochamus)  titillator,  F. 

dentatorl  F.  Coroliniensis  7  O. 
sutor,  L. 
pruinosa. 
bi&sciata. 
and  3  more  species. 
(Mesosa)  macula,  S. 
divaricata. 
nebulosal  L. 
aspersa,  S. 
and  3  more  species. 
(Saperda)  calcarata,  S. 

vestita,  S.    Append,  to  Long, 
biyittata,  S. 
tridenUta,  O. 
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Larmia  (Sapcrda)  triuncata. 

lateralis,  F. 
plumbeal  O. 
Rubi. 

and  3  more  species. 
Leptiira  (Desmocerus)  palliata,  Forster.  cyanea  ,F. 
(Rha^um)  lineata,  O. 
(Rhamnusium)  decolorata. 
(Pachyta)  Leonaradii. 
canaliculata. 

and  2  more  species  of  Pach  jta. 
atrata. 
annulata. 
Canadensis,  O. 
^  velutina,  O. 

Rosarum. 

nitens,  Forater.     Zebrata,  F. 
rabrica.  S. 
proxima,  S. 
vittata,  O. 
lineola,  S. 
scalar  is,  S. 
luteicomis,  F. 

and  6  more  species. 

CRIOCERIDA. 

Donacia  palmata,  O. 

metallica,  S. 

chalybatau 

pusilla,  S. 
and  14  more  species,  or  remarkable  rarieties. 
Orsodachna  yittata,  S.  t>ar,  hepatica,  S. 
Crioceris  trllineata,  O.  triyittata,  S. 

collaris,  S. 
Auchenia  tuberculata. 

and  another  species. 

HISPIADA. 

Hispa  vittata,  F. 

suturalis,  F.  rosea,  Weber, 
quadrata,  F.  marginata,  9. 
pallida,  S. 
obsoleta,  S. 

and  2  more  species. 

CASSIDADJB. 

Casslda  Argns,  Herbst. 
clayata,  F. 
aurichalcea,  F. 
quadrisignata. 
vicina. 
C  onyolyulvi. 

CRYSOMELIADA. 

Clythra  dominicana,  P. 

quadriguttata,  S. 
Chlamys  gibbosa,  F.  plicata  F.(Bruchus  and  Clythra)  tuberoMjCn. 
Cryptocephalus  quadri|fattatas,  S. 
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Cryptocephalua  luridu8,F. 

and  2  more  ipecies. 
EumolpoB  auratuB,  F. 
Pini,S. 
varians. 
Colaspis  Uaercus,  S. 

decemnotata,  S. 
puncticolHB,  S. 
striata,  S. 
ovata,  S. 
And  6  more  specie*. 
Chrysomela  trimaculata,  P. 

Bcalarie,  Leconte. 
Philadelphica,  F. 
bybrida,  S. 
palchra,  F. 
elegfanSy  O. 
caruleipennis,  S, 
teres. 

and  2  more  species. 
(Prasocuris)  scripta,  P. 
trivittata,  S. 
and  1  moreq;)ecies. 
(Megalamera)  Rhois,  Forster.  meticulosa,  O. 
Galeruca  tomentosa,  L.  Baccharidis,  Weber, 
puncticollis,  S. 

vittata,  F.    Cwumber-Bug  or  Beetle. 
Gelatinaric,{F. 
sordida. 

rufosanguinea»  S. 
duodecimpunctata,  F. 
cbalybata. 

and  two  more  species. 
(Adimonia  7) — 2  species. 
Haltica  ((Edionycbis)  tboracica,  F. 

abdominalifl,  O. 
vians,  S. 

fimbriata,  Forpt^.  suturella,  S. 
subyittata. 
and  one  more  species. 
CaroUniana,  F.  altemata?  lUiger. 
glabratal  F. 
tsniata. 
triangularis,  S. 

coUans,  F. 

collata,  F. 

sBneal  O. 

cbalybea,  Illiger.  ameihyttina?  O. 

ignita,  Illiger. 

nana,  S.       '^^^^ 

striolata,  F.   viSfeipurtulata,  F. 

Cucumeris. 

and  two  more  species. 
(Dibolia)  — one  species. 

EROTTLID£. 

Ropalocerus  faaciatus, 
Tritoma  bumerale,  F. 
Triplaz  thoracica,  S. 
Languria,  ekmgata. 


^ 


.•I 
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LangurU  Mozardi,  Latreille. 

and  one  more  apecies. 

ENDOMYCHIDJB. 

Endomychus  lineatus,  F.  and  O.    Eumorphua  diitinctuB,  S. 
ang^usiatuB,  S.  (Eumorphiu,  S.) 
vcrtitut,  S.    (Lycopcrdina,  S.) 
ferrugineus,  Leconte.    (Lycoperdina,  Lee.) 
bigaUatut,  S. 
and  one  more  qpecies. 

cocciNELLiADJB.     Lad^'Birds. 

Coccinella  borealisi  ^• 

Mali,  S. 

w>vcmno^^  ^' 

^fansveni*- 

♦ransTereoe^*^**!  ^• 

bioculata,  3* 

geminata. 

immaculatAi  F« 

uraina,  F. 
▼igintimacolata,  S. 

abbreviata,  F. 

deceminaculat>i  F. 

tibialis,  S. 

parenthesis,  S. 

and  six  more  species. 

(Chilocorus)  Cacti,  L. 

normata,  S. 

Scymnus  paryalus. 

Ctuerci. 

Gissi. 

II.  ORTHOPTERA. 

BLATTiADJE.     Cockroaches, 

Blatta  orientalis,  L.  introdaced. 
and  four  more  species. 

MANTIADJB. 

Spectrum  femoratum,  S. 

ACHETAD£.     CHekets. 

Oryllotalpa — one  species.    Moic  Crickei. 
Acheta  nivea,  De  (Seer. 

and  five  more  species. 

ORYLLIAD^.     Nocturnal  Grasshoppers, 

Gryllus  (Ephippiger)  —  one  species. 

(Pteropliylla)  concavus,  S.  (in  letters.)    Kaiy^tid. 

oblongifolius,  De  GJeer.    laurifolius,  L, 
curvicaudus,  De  Geer. 
agilis,  De  (Seer, 
fasciatus?  De  (Seer, 
and  one  more  species. 
(Conocephulus)  tuberculatusl  De  (Seer. 

and  another  species. 
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Locu8TiAD£.     Diutnol  Chrasshappers. 

Acrydium  obecurum?  F. 

flayo-fuciatam  7  De  G«er.    yittaium,  O. 
■aoguinipes  1  F. 

femur-rubrum,  De  Geer.    eryihropam,  Gm. 
Locuita  Carolina,  L. 

tuberculata,  F. 

eqnalia,  S. 

sulphurea  1  F.  t  Virgfiniana,  F. 

TividUaflciata,  De  Geer,  }  cbrysomela,  Gm. 

■ulphurea,  PaUaoi  de  Beauvois.  (  hemiptera,  Beauvoif . 

eucerata, 

cerineipennia. 

and  two  more  •peciei. 
Teirix  laterale,  S. 
parvipenne. 

and  six  more  apeciea. 

III.     HEMIPTERA.     Bugs, 

PENTATOMADJB, 

Scutellera  (Tetyra)  fimbriata,  S. 

altemata,  S. 

dubia,  PaL  de  Beauy.     cinctipea,  S. 
(Tbyreocoroa)  anbyiridia,  S.  letter,    unicolor  7  B. 
Pentatoma  arborea,  8. 

Pensylyanica,  De  Geer. 

obesa,  S* 

punctipes,  S. 

panctipes  ?  Pal.  de  Beauyois. 

and  fifteen  more  species. 
(Cydnus)  bilineata,  b.     cincta  '  Pal.  de  B. 

COREIDJE. 

Corens  galeator,  F. 

trlstis,  De  G«er.    ordinatas,  S.    Squath-Bvf;, 
and  two  more  species. 
Berytus  spinosns,  S. 
Lygsus  turcicus,  F. 

and  eleyen  more  species. 
Salda  pedanculata,  SL 

and  two  more  species. 
Myodocha-~one  species. 
Astemma— one  species. 
Mlris— K>ne  species. 
Capsus— one  species. 

and  nineteen  more  of  the  Coreids. 

CIMICID£. 

Syrtia  eroaa,  F. 

Tingria  — 

Aradua  aangoineua,  S. 

and  two  more  apeciea. 
Cimez  lectulariua,  L.  Bed-Bug, 
Nabia  —  two  speciea. 
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Reduvius  personatue,  L. 

multiBpinosuB,  De  Gkcr.  raptoriuB,  S. 
and  three  more  species. 
Zelus  —  three  speciee. 
Ploiaria  —  one  species. 


HYDROMETRAD£. 


^Gerria  —  three  species. 
Velia?  — 


NEPAD£. 


Belostoma  Americana,  F. 

and  two  more  species. 
Nepa  —  one  species. 
Ranatra  —  one  species. 

NOTONECTiAD^.     Water- Boat  men. 

Corixa  intcrrupta,'  S. 

and  another  species. 
Notonecta  Americana,  F. 

and  five  more  speciei  or  varieties. 

IV.  OMOPTERA. 
ciCADiAD£.     Harvest  Flies  or  Locusts, 

Cicada  tibicen,  L, 

pruinosa,  S.  Common  Harvttt'Fly  or  Locutt, 
septemdecim,  L.  Seventeen  year  Locust, 
and  one  more  species. 

FULOORADJE. 

Otiocerus  Coquebertii,  Kirby. 
Degeerii,  Kirby. , 

CERCOPIADA. 

Thirty  one  species  besides  the  following. 
Flata  —  one  species. 
Membracis  bimaculatus,  F. 

Cissi. 

latipcs^  S. 

binotatus,  S. 

sinuatus?  F. 

bubalus,  F. 
Tettigonia  octolineata,  S. 

coccinea,  Forster. 

Vitis,  H. 

APHIDIDiE. 

Thrips  — 
Aphis  Carys. 

and  many  other  species. 
(Eriosma)  lanigera,   L.  Mali,  Leach,  Anurican  Blight, 

COCCIADiE. 

Coccus  arboriun  linearis,  Geoffroy.    Bark-Lowe. 
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cryptogamuB,  Dalmao.     Oytter'thaped'Sart-Lmut, 
Hesperidam,  L. 
Adonidum,  L. 

and  seyeral  other  species. 

V.  NEUROPTERA. 
LiBELLULADJE.  Dragon-Flies  or  DeviPs  Needles, 

Lihellula  pulcbella,  Dniry.    bifasciata,  F.  versicolor?  T, 
Lydia,  Dnuy.    trimaculata,  Degeer. 
Eponina,  Drory. 
Berenice  f  Drury. 
and  12  more  species. 
iEshna  heros,  F. 
Gomphus  Junius,  Drury. 

and  five  more  species. 
Agrion  Virgo  gamma,  Drury. 

and  another  species. 
Calepteryx— three  species. 
Lestes — seyen  species. 

EPHEMERADi:. 

Ephemera  (Baetis)— ^ix  species. 

(Cloeon  7) — two  species. 

one  species  of  Ephemera  proper. 

PANORPIAD£ 

Panorpa  fasciata,  F. 

MYRMELBONTIDJB. 

Ascalaphus  maculatus  T  O. 

HEMEROBIIDJE. 

Hemerobius  irroratus,  8. 
perla^  L. 

and  another  species. 

6EMBLIDJE. 

Corydalis  comutus,  L. 
Chauliodes  pectinicomis,  L. 

serricomii,  S. 

denticomis. 
Sialis— one  species. 

PERLIADf. 

Perla  immarginata,  S. 

and  four  more  species. 

MANTISPIADJC. 

Mantispa  pagana,  S. 

TERMITIDJE. 

Termes-three  species.  Whiti'antn  or  Wood-Uee. 

74 


ggg  AnimaJs  in  Mtusachusetls. 

Psocus — four  species. 

PIIRVGANEAD^. 

Phryganea  semifasciata,   S 
aubfasciata,  S. 
and  BCTenteen  more  speciei* 
(Lcptocerus)  variegatuv. 

maculicornis. 
and  3  more  species. 

VI.  HYMENOPTERA. 

TENTHREDINID-E.      SaiP-FIleS. 

Cimbez  Ulmu 

and  another  species. 
Tenthredo  (Schyzocera)  coropar  ?  Leach. 

and  another  species. 
(Hylotoma)  erylhrosoma,  Leach. 

and  3  more  species. 
(Allanfus)  Sambuci. 

and  13  more  species. 
(Selandria;  Vilis,  TL 

pygmn  ?   S. 
?  Cerasi,  Peck.  Slug- Worm. 
and  three  more  species. 
(Dosythaeu8)sericeu9,  S. 
arvcnsis,  S. 
collaris^  rar .'  8. 
and  4  more  species. 
(F.mphytus)  innmatos  ?  S, 

and  3  more  species. 
(Cracsus)  septentrionalis,  F. 
(Nematus) — eipht  species. 
(Cladius) — two  species. 
(Lyda) — six  species. 

XIPHTDRIAD£. 

Xyela  ferruginca,  P. 

and  another  species. 
Cephus  abbreviatus,  S. 

and  three  more  species. 
Xiphydria — two  species. 


UROCERID£ 


OryssuE — three  species. 
Sirex  albicemis,  F. 
abdominalis. 
Tremex  columba,  L. 


ETANIADJE. 


Paxylloma  '    one  species. 
Fenus — one  species. 
Erania  appendigaster  ?    Latreille. 
Pelecinus  polycerator,  F. 

and  another  species  ?  or  sex? 
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ICUNEUNONIDJE. 

Eighty-eight  species  besides  the  following. 
Pimpla  atrata,  F. 
luuator,  F. 
Ophion  imbecillis,  S. 
Anomalon  Cecropiac. 

ilavicornis,  S. 
Ichneumon  ?    fulvus,  F. 

and  an  allied  species. 
Ichneumon  concitator,  S. 

Hispae. 

devinclor,  S. 

multor,  S. 

basiator,  S. 

alternator,  S. 

ferrugator?  S. 

centrator,  SS. 

cingor,  S. 

miifasciatorius,  S. 

lusorius,  S. 
Bracon  populator,  S. 
Chelonus  — two  species. 

DIPLOLEPIDIDJE. 

Diplolepis  Piui. 

Potcntillae. 

and  eleven  more  species. 

CUALCIDIDJS. 

Leucospis  afTinis,  S. 
Chalcib — one  species. 
Torymus  Rosarum. 
Azaleae. 
and  another  species, 
rteromalus  Arctiae. 
Vanesae. 
Clisiocampae. 

and  two  more  specits. 
Eurytoma  Ilordei,  U. 

and  two  more  species. 

PROCTOTRUPIAD^. 

Proctotrupes  cordatus,  S. 

and  two  more  species. 
Psilus  (J  urine) — one  species. 

CHRYSIDIDJE. 

Chrysis  uitidula  1  F.     csrulans  1  F. 
and  three  more  species. 

FORMICIADiE.  AntS. 

Formica — nine  species. 
Myrmica — one  species. 
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MVTILLIADJE. 

Mutilla  —  four  species.    Stinging  Ani9, 
Methoca  —  one  species. 

SCOLIADA. 

Tiphia  inornata,  S. 

and  another  species. 
Plesia  —  one  species. 
Scolia  —  one  species. 

8APY0IADJE. 

5ap7ga  —  two  species. 

POMFILIADJE. 

Ceropales  bipuucf ata  ?S.  binotata  ?  S. 

and  two  more  Bpecies. 
Pompilus  tropicus,  F. 

and  ten  more  species. 
Miscus  —  one  species. 

8PUE0IADJE. 

Sphex  ichneumoneus,  L. 
flavipes,  F. 
csrulcus,  L. 
apicalis,  S. 
fulyicaulis,  S. 

And  four  more  species. 

BEMBECIADJB. 

Bembex  fasciata,  F. 
Monedula — one  species. 

LARRIADJB. 

Astata  uuicolor  ?  S. 

Lanra  argentata^  Pal.  de  Beauyoii. 

and  three  more  speciei. 
Nysson  —  one  species. 
Tripoxylon  —  three  species. 
OxybeluB  quadrinotatias,  8. 

and  six  more  species. 

CRABKOVIADJB. 

Crabo  decemmaculatus,  S, 

gryphus. 

scutellum.  var.  S. 
and  seven  more  species^ 
Cemonus  —  one  species. 
Pemphredon  concolor  ?  8. 
MellinoB  —  one  species. 
Stigmus  f  —  one  species. 
Cerceris  deserta,  8. 

and  four  more  species. 
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Pbilanthus  yertilabrit,  S. 

and  five  more  ipeciet. 

vEspiADJE.     Wasps  and  Hornets 

Three  species  besides  the  following. 
Vespa  (Odynerus)  quadricornis,  L*  cincta, 

[De  Geer.  uncinata,  F. 
pluricincta,  S 
incincta^  F, 

and  €  more  species. 
"     (Pterochilus  f)  one  species. 
(Eumenes)  fraterna,  S. 

and  another  species. 
(Polistes)  fnscata,  F,  Common  Wasp, 

and  another  species, 
macalata,  L.  Common  Hornet, 
arenaria  f  L. 
maculifrous,  S. 

and  one  more  species. 

ANDRENiADf.     Solitary  Bees. 

Fifteen  species  besides  the  following. 
Iljlaeus  sericeus,  Forster.  viridulus,  F. 
amoenus,  S. 

and  three  more  species. 
Andrena  annularis,  Drury. 

afid£.     Social  Bees, 

Eleven  species  besides  the  following. 
Xylocopa  victima,  S.   Wood-eutttr  Bet, 
Osmia  metallica  ?  F.  caeralea,  S. 
£peolus  mercatus,  F. 

and  another  species. 
Nomada  decora,  Say. 

and  three  more  species. 
Coclioxys  —  one  species. 
Megachile  latimana,  S. 

and  several  other  species.  Lca/'Cutier  Bees, 
Ceratina  ?  —  four  species. 
Bombus  Americanorum,  L.  Humblebee. 
elatus,  F. 

and  twelve  more  species. 
Apis  HKllifica,  L. — introduced.  Honey  B^e. 


VII.  LEPIDOPTERA.  Butterflies  Sp  Moths. 

PAPiLioNiADjE.     Butterflies, 

Papilio  Turnus,  L. 

Astcrius,  Cramer. 
Troilus,  L. 
Pontia  oleracea,  H. 
Colias  Philodice,    Godart. 
Argynnis  Idalia,  Drury. 

Aphrodite,  F.  var,  Daphnis,  Cramer.  Cy- 
Melitaea  Phaeton,  Drory.  [bele,  F. 

M3rrina,  Cramer. 
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Melitaea  Cocy ta,CraQier.  i'haros?  Drury.   Tharos? 
Vauessa  Antiope,  L.  [Cr. 

Urticae.  L. 
iaterrogationis,  F. 
Progne,^Cramer,  and  Godart. 
furcillata,  S. 
Cynthia  Atalautaf  L. 
Cardui,  J^. 

lluntera,  F.  ijclladona,  ,Pctiver.  lole,  Cr. 
Laviuia,  F.  Orythia,  Smith  —  Abbot. 
Hipparchia  Alopc,  F.  ^  Godart. 
Audromacha,  Hubner. 
Eurylris,  F.  Cymele,  Cramer, 
semidca,  S.  fortunata  ?  F. 
Limcoitis  Ephestion,  StoU.  Ursula,  F. 
Arthemis,  Drury. 
Misippus,  L. 
Daoaus  Archippus,  F.  Flexipput,  Cramer. 
]jycaena  phlicas  ?  L. 
Thecla  Damon,  Cramer. 
Van  ?  Drury. 

and  five  more  species. 
Polyommatus  Argiolus,  L. 

and  two  more  species. 

HESPERiADJE.  Skippers  or  Skipper  Butter-flies. 

Ilesperia  Clarus,  Cramer.  Tityrus,  F. 
Bathyllup,  Smith-Abbot. 
Juvenalis,  F. 

Juvenalis,  var,  Smith-Abbot, 
and  eight  more  species. 

spuiNuiADJE.  Humming-Bird or  HawkMoths. 

Smerinthus  excaecata,  Smith-Abbot, 
integerrima. 
myops,  Smith-Abbot, 
geminata,  S. 
Juglandis,  Smith-Abbot. 
Sphinx  lineata,  L. 
Kpilobii. 
Carolina,  L. 
Ligustri  ?  L. 
gordius,  Cramer. 
Kalmiae,  Smith-Abbot 
Crantor,  Cramer.  Achemon,  Drury. 
satellitia,  L.  Licaon  ?  Cramer. 
Hylaeus,  Drury.  Friui,  Smith-Abbot, 
pampinatrix,  Smith- Abbot. Myron  ?  Cr. 
Azaleae  ?  Smith-Abbot.  Choerilus  ?  Cr. 
and  three  more  species. 
Thy  reus  Abbotii,  Swainson. 
Macrogloasa  NeMua,  Cramer. 
Scsia  pclasgusf  Cramer. 
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£OERIADJE. 

JEgeria  tricincta. 

Cucurbitie,  H. 

ezitioea.    Persicte,  Barton.     Peach-tree  Borer. 

fulviornifl,  S. 

fulvipcs. 

PyrL  H. 

Tipuliformis,  L. 

and  four  more  specice. 
Thyrifl  maculata. 

ZYO£NIADJB. 

Glancopis  pholus,  P. 
Aglaoped  ispar. 

BOMBTCIAD^. 

HcpialuB  ar^ntcomaculatas. 

CoBsuB  Robinifc,  Peck.     Loeuat-tree  Co$nu, 

•crepera. 
AttacuB  Luna,  L. 

Polyphem««»  L. 
Cecropia,  L* 
Promctheai  Drury. 
Saturnia  Proserpinai  P- 

Jo,  P. 
Ceratocampa  regraliS}  P. 

imperialis,  P. 
Dryocampa  senatoria,  Smith  —  Abbot.     ABtjnomc  ?  O, 

rubicunda,  F. 
Gafllropacha  velleda,  Stoll. 

and  another  specicB. 
Clisiocampa  caBtrcnaiB,  Smith  —  Abbot.     "  Caterpillar." 
neuBtria,  Smith  —  Abbot, 
pyxidifera  ?  Smith  —  Abbot. 
Bombyx  mori,  L.    Introduced  Silk  Worm. 

NOTODONTIADiE, 

Pygwra?  albifrona,  Smith  —  Abbot 
ministra,  Drury. 
and  another  ppccics. 
Notodonta  nng-nina,  Smith  — Abbot, 
ccmcinna,  Smith  —  Abbot, 
unicornis,  Smith  —  Abbot, 
aurora,  Smith  — Abbot. 
7  grata,   P. 

and  four  more  Bpecies. 
CloBlcra  —  two  epecics. 
Ccrura  —  two  spocieB. 
Limacodes  Bcaphn. 

and  another  7  species. 

ARCTIADJE. 

Arrtia  ipabclla,  &mith  —  Abbot. 

acria,  Drury.     male,  caprotina,  Drury. 

Virpinica,  P. 

lextor,  H.    Autumnal  Web  Caterpillar. 

virpo.  Smith  —  Abbot. 

phyllira,  Smith —  Abbot. 

fig'urata,  Drury. 


^^  Anirkc-.i  in  M^iSiCKhhutts 


Ei'.*^   Drirj. 

I>M7':Llnk  7  Firmlana,  Cramer,    torrefkcta.  Smith  —  Abbal. 

uid  azkocber  ipecies. 
Or^Ia  antiqaa  7    L. 

atd  two  more  ^lecies. 

LITH09IAPX. 

Pfjchemorpha  macdlaUL 
Callifnorpba  ?•  miliuru. 
LithoeU  Bella,  L. 

and  seven  more  i^wciea. 

NOCTUADX. 

Erebna  odoriu,  Drarj. 
Catocala  nupta,  L. 

consorf,  Smith,  Abbot. 
Epione,  Drnry. 

and  nix  more  speciei. 
Noctoa  pjramidea  ?  L. 

Aceris,  Smith,  Abbot, 
pramordena.     Cut  Worm, 
oleracea. 
verruca,  F. 
Jota,  Cramer, 
cingnlata. 
Brassicariae  1  F. 
libatrix,  F. 
Emmcdonia,  Cramer. 
Ericbtea,  Cramer, 
lunata,  Drury. 
■quamularis,  Drury. 
and  ninety  more  ipeciea. 

CEOMETRADJE. 

Geometra  vemata.  Peck,  bnimatal  L.  Canker- Worm. 
catcnaria,  Drury. 
undulata?  F. 
sospeta,  Dmry. 
tranflveraataf  Drary. 
vibicaria  1    Cramer, 
aerrata,  Drury. 
and  fiily-ninc  more  ipeciea. 
Platyptcryx  erosa. 

PTRALID^. 

Herminia — eig-ht  species. 
Mar^aritia  ?  —  one  species. 
Pyralis  farinalis,  L. 
atralis  ?  F. 
and  five  more  species. 

TORTRICIDJE. 


Tortrix  Pomona,  L.     Apple^Worm. 

and  thirty-two  more  species. 
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TINE  AD  JB. 

Galleria  cereana,  P.    BeeMjih, 

And  three  more  ipeciet. 
Crambos  nivalii,  Druiy. 

HumulL 

aiperffillui,  Coqaebert  —  Bote. 

and  twenij-dz  more  epecies. 
Yponomenta  —  two  species. 
Tinea  ^landis. 

pellionella,  L.    OotKe*  Moth. 
and  ten  more  species. 
Pterophorus  —  four  species. 

VIII.    STREPSIPTERA. 

Xenos  Feckii,  Kirby. 

IX    DIPTERA. 

cuLiciDjB.    Musquetos. 

Calex  damnosos,  8. 
cingulatus,  F. 
uid  twent  J  species  besides. 

TiPULADAB     Gnats. 

Tipula— ten  species. 
Pcdicia— one  species. 
Ptycboptera  claTipes,  L. 
Chionea — one  species. 
Sciara— one  species. 
Bibio  bmnnipes,  F. 
slbipennii^  S. 

and  three  more  species. 
Dilophns— one  species. 

STRATIOMTIADf. 

StratiomTB—seren  species. 
Nemotelos— one  species. 
Sari^i — ^three  species* 

XTLOPHAOIDJE. 

Xylophagos — ^four  species. 

TABANIADAE.      HorSt'FlitS. 

Tabanui  cinctns,  F. 

lineola,  F*    occidentalii?  L. 
diyisiu. 
and  seven  more  species. 
Chrjiops  fermgatui?  F. 

and  six  more  species. 

RHAOIOMIADAE. 

Seren  species  besides  the  following. 
Calobata  antenna^pes,  S. 

and  two  others. 
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A8ILIADJB. 

to  speciet  beiidei  the  followiDg. 
Midas  filaU,  Laiseille.  clavaia  1  Drury  and  P. 
Laphria  thoracica^  F. 

atribarbis,  S. 

flayicollif,  S. 

potticata,  B. 

falyicauda,  S. 

scricca,  S. 
Asilus  lericeus,  S. 

ANTHBACIDAK. 

Anthrax  morioides,  S. 

and  three  more  species. 
Thereva— one  species. 
Bombjlius  aequalis,  F. 

and  one  other  species* 

STRPHIADf. 

45  species  besides  the  followmg. 
Xylota  ejuncida,  8* 

prozima,  S. 

haematodes,  S. 
Rhingia  nasica,  S. 

OONOPIADJE. 

Sixteen  species  besidet.the  following. 
Conope  sagittariai  S. 

caldtrans  1    L. 

MUSCIAOJB. 

Fortj-eiffht  speeies  besides  the  following* 
SDhTracepnala  breyicomis,  Say. 
Musca  cerasina,  S. 


romitoriat  L. 
caraaria,  L.   FUth-Fly. 
r,  L. 


OSSTRIAOJB. 

CEstms  caccatnsl  F.  Cunicnli'K  Clarke. 
EquS,  L.  Bot'Flyy  or  Bot-Btt. 
Boris,  L. 
Oris,  L. 

and  three  more  species. 

HIPPOBOSCIAPJB. 

Omithomyia  Falconis* 

X.   APTERA. 
Pules  irritaas^  L.  Common  FUa. 


Insects 

'w 

NUMBER 

OF 

SPECIES. 

I.  Coleoptera 

994 

II.  Orthopera 

44 

III.  Hemiptera 

103 

IV.  Omoptera 

54 

V.  Neuroptera 

91 

VI.  Hymenopetera 

388 

VII.  Lepidoptera 

428 

VIII.  Strepeiptera 

1 

IX.  Dipiera 

947 

X.  Aptera 

1 
2350 
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The  insects  enumerated  in  the  preceding*  list,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  a 
dozen,  are  contained  in  m  j  cabinet ;  and  most  of  them  were  collected  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  V/ith  them  are  included  some,  which,  though  found  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  State,  may  eventually  bo  detected  in  Massachusetts.  For  these 
and  an  immense  number  of  duplicates  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Rev.  L.  W. 
Leonard,  who  has  stUl  more  increased  my  obligations  to  him  by  his  disinterested 
liberality  in  sending  me  even  the  rare  and  undescribed  insects  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed no  duplicates.  Dr.  D.  S.  C.  H.  Smith  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  suit 
of  insects  from  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  among  which  were  nearly  a  hundred  spe- 
cies new  to  my  collection.  My  acknowledgements  are  due  also  to  Wm.  Oakes, 
Esq.  of  Ipswich,  particularly  for  the  water-beetles ;  and  to  Prof.  N.  M.  Uentz, 
formely  of  Northampton,  to  Drs.  Pickering,  Gould,  and  J.  S.  C.  Greene,  Mr. 
John  Randall,  Mr.  T.  Nuttall,  Mr.  John  Bcthune,  and  Miss  D.  Diz,  for  several  in- 
teresting insects. 

Even  with  these  augmentations  the  present  list  must  fall  far  short  of  the  actual 
number  of  species  or  kinds  existing  in  this  Commonwealth.     The  proportion  of 
insects  to  plants  has  been  stated  to  be  six  species  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
The  flowering  plants  of  Massachusetts  amount  to  above   1200  species  ;  hence  our 
insects  cannot  be  much  less  in  number  than  7000  species. 

Entomology,  within  a  few  years,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  first 
naturalists  of  Burope ;  and,  since  the  davs  of  Linne  and  of  Fabricius,  vast  acces- 
sions have  been  ma[de  to  the  number  of  Known  insects,  and  great  improvements  in 
the  science  have  been  introduced.  The  results  of  this  augmented  knowledge 
have  not  yet  reaehed  us,  and  are  beyond  the  means  of  most  individuals  in  this 
country.  Should  any  of  the  sons  of  New  England  have  the  inclination  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  interesting  branch  of  Natural  History,  they  must,  for  want 
of  the  necessary  books  on  the  subject,  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  labors  of  their 
European  contemporaries;  and,  although  they  may  have  discovered  many  curious 
and  valuable  facts  respecting  our  native  insects,  they  must  resig'n  to  foreigners 
the  honor  of  making  known  the  objects  of  their  investigations. 

A  long  list  of  names  in  a  dead  language  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  pedan- 
tic and  useless  exhibition.  As  an  apology  for  this  it  may  be  stated  that  but  a 
very  few  of  our  insects  have  received  popular  names,  and  that  therefore  I  have 
been  compelled  to  give  only  the  scientific  names  by  which  they  are  known  to  nat- 
uralists. It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  even  this  list  of  hard  names  is 
so  very  imperfect,  and  that  so  many  species  have  been  left  unnamed.  For  this 
omiBsion  no  other  excuse  can  be  ofiered  than  a  reference  to  the  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties already  mentioned,  which  unavoidably  arrest  the  American  naturalist  in 
the  midst  of  bis  investigations. 

To  the  names  of  insects  which  have  been  ascertained  through  published  des- 
criptions I  have  added  the  names  or  initials  of  the  ficst  describers,  together  with 
some  of  the  most  common  synonyms,  which  have  been  subsequently  imposed.  A  few 
names,  without  any  authorities  annexed  will  also  be  found  on  this  list ;  they  are 
applied  to  species,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
published :  these  it  is  my  hope  soon  to  make  known  by  means  of  necessary  de- 
scriptions. T.  WILUAM  UAKRiS. 
Cambridge,  (Mass.)  Feb.  1833. 
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IX.  RADIATA. 

This  extensive  class  of  animals  has  yet  received  bat  little  attention  in  Mmaamr' 
cbasetts';  comprehending  as  it  does,  creatures  of  not  mnch  use  to  man,  nod  lor 
the  most  part  inhabiting*  places  out  of  the  reach  of  eommon  obeervation.  In  re- 
spect  to  some  of  them,  also,  it  seems  not  yet  to  be  agreed,  whether  thej  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  animals  or  plants.  Through  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gould,  I  am 
able  to  mention  a  few  genera  and  species.  But  I  hope  the  deficiency  of  the  list 
will  lead  those  naturalists  who  are  favourably  situated  for  examining  these  an- 
imals, to  enlarge  and  perfect  it. 

Similar  remarks  miff-ht  be  made  in  respect  to  our  Annelidee  ;  a  much  leM  nu- 
merous class  of  animals.  A  few  of  these  indeed,  such  as  the  leceh  (Hirudo)  »n^ 
earth  worm,  (Lumbricus,)  are  very  common  and  well  known  ;  bat  in  genoral  ther 

but  little  interest  or  importance. 

I.    ECHINODRRMATA. 

Asterias  spinosus.    Sea-Star,    Cape  Cod.    dtc. 
Echinus  granuUtus.    Cape  Cod,  Boston  Harbor.    4&c. 
Scutella  pentaphora.    Cape  Cod. 
triiaria. 

II.    1NTE8TINA. 

Filaria — various  species. 

Tricocephalos  Da 

Ascaris  Do. 

Taenia,  inhabiting  man,  the  cat,  rabbit,  Ac. 

Ill    ACALF.PHA. 
Ifedosa— one  or  two  species  on  the  ooastt 

IV.    POLYPI. 

Actinia— one  species,  Nahant 
Madrepora— several  species. 

Spongia  fluviatilis,  L    In  ponds.    Leverett,  Chesterfield,  Ac   n&d 
at  least  two  other  species  at  Chelsea  and  Charkttown. 

y.   INPU80RIA. 

Vibrio  acetL 

And  many  other  generaand  species  in  the  various  kinds  of  infti- 
sions  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  Catalogue  of  Fishes  on  page  553  was  printed,  I  have  received  from 
Dr.  Smith,  a  corrected  and  enlarged  list;  and  I  take  the  liberty,  without  con- 
sulting the  Goyemmenijto  insert  it  here;  presuming  that  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  have  so  much  additional  information  omitted.  It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Smith 
to  say,  that  the  Catalogue  already  printed  was  prepared  a  year  or  two  since  ; 
and  &at  he  has  continued  since  that  time  to  study  our  fishes  with  great  dUi- 
gence.  As  several  changes  of  names  appear  in  the  following  list,  I  have 
tiiought  it  best  to  give  it  entire  ;  although  this  renders  some  repetition  unavoi- 
dable. I  give  it  likewise  in  the  precise  (ormyverbatim  et  pene  k'fera/tm,in  which  it 
was  sent :  and  I  would  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  an  adherence  to 
this  rule,  so  far  as  possible,  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much  of  diversity 
in  the  manner  of  printing  the  several  catal<^es  in  this  part  of  the  Report* 

PetromjTzon  Marinus — Sea  Lamprty. 

Petromyzon  Fluviatilis — Freth  water   Lamprey — in  fresh  water. 

Scyllium  Canicula — Sea-dog — a  tmaU  Shark. 

Scyllium  Catulus—     "  '' 

Carcharias  Vulgaris— ^^t/e  Shark, 

Carcharias  Vulpes — Fox  ^ark  or  Thrather. 

Zygssna  Vulgaris — Hammer-headed  Shark. 

Seleche  Maximus — Beuking  Shark, 

Torpedo  Vulgaris — Numbing  Fish. 

Raia  Clavata — Thomhack. 

Raia  Batis — Skate. 

Trygon  Pastinacea~£afing  Ray, 

Accipenser  Sturio — Sturgeon. 

Aluteres  Monoceros — FileJUh. 

Ostracion  Triqueter — Mailed  or  trunk-Juh. 

Ostracion  Bicaudalis—    ^^     «'     ^^ 

Tetraodon  Turgidus — SueU-fUh. 

Syngnathus  Typhle— L»7/fe  pipefish. 

Salmo  Salar — Salmon — in  Salt  and  fresh  water. 

Salmo  Trutta  —  Salmon  Trout^in  fresh   and  Salt 

Salmo  Fario— Common  TroW— fresh  water,   [water. 

Salmo  Hucho--Hunehen  Trout — "        '* 

Osmerus  Eperlanus— 5m«//. 

Clupea  Harengus — Common  Herring. 

Clupea  Menhaden— ^onyjfii^-JtfeiaMHfen. 

Clupea  Alosa— 5A(u2 

Clupea  VemdAis—AUuife. 

Clupea  Minima— firf/. 

Esox  Lucius— Common  Pike  or  Pirkerel^frt^  water. 

Esox  Belone— iSra  Pike. 

Exocetus  Mesogaster — Flying  fish. 

Cyprinus  Auratus— GoWen  Carp— fresh  water. 

CjrprinuB  CrysoIeucas—S/^tner— fresh  water. 

Cyprinus  Atronaaus—Jtfmotr— fresh  water. 

Cyprinus  Oblongus—CAu6— fresh  water. 

Cyprinus  Teres— 5uc*er— fresh  water. 

Abramis  Chrysoptera- ^rearn — fresh  water. 

Leuciscus  Rutilus—Aoac^— fresh  water. 

Leuciscus  Vulgaris— jDore— fresh  t^ater. 

Leuciscus  Albumos—B/«aifc—frcsh  water. 

Leuciscus  Ceph^lua—Head  or  short  CAi«6— fresh  water 

Silurus— fibm  Pok/— fresh  water. 

Gadus  Morrbua — Common  Cod. 
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Gadus  Rupestris — Rock  Cod, 

Gadus  Arcnosus — Shoal  Cod, 

BrosmuS  Vulgaris — Cusk  or  Torsk, 

Gadus  jMcrluccius — Hake, 

Gadus   /Eglefinus — Haddock, 

Merlangua  Vultcaris —  Whiting, 

Merlan!::us  Pollachius — Pollock, 

Gadus  Taucaud — Tom  Cod, 

Blennius  Viviperus — Blcnny, 

Raniceps  Bl(*nnioidf-s —  '' 

Hypoglossus  Vulgaris — HoUbut. 

Pleuronecfes  Vulgaris — Flounder, 

Platessa  Vulgaris —  Plaise, 

Solea  Vulgaris — Sole, 

Rhombus  Slaximus — Turhot, 

Cycloptcrus  Lumpus — Lump  Fish. 

Cyckipterus  Minutus — Small  Lump  Fish, 

l^cheneis  Remora — Sucking  Fish. 

Echeneis  Naucrates — Indian  Sucking  Fish, 

Anguilla  Vulgaris— Common  Eel  fresh  or  talt  water. 

Murasna  Conger — Conzcr  Eel, 

Anarchicas  Lupus— 5ea  Wolf, 

Labrus  Tautoga — Tautog, 

Labrus  Coricus — Blue  perch. 

T-abrus  Squeteaerue—  Weak-Jish. 

Labrus  Maculafus— S/^oZ/ct/^A. 

Crenilabrus  Morula — Blue  back, 

Scorpaena  Porcus — Yellow  Sculpin, 

Scorpaena  Scrofa—    "  " 

Scorpaena  Gibbosa— "  " 

Mullus  Barbafus- /?<*rf  mullet, 

Perca  Fluviatalis — River  perch — fresh  water. 

Bodianus  Leucos — Silrer  perch — fresh  water. 

Bodianus  Rufu? — Red  perch — fresh  water. 

Bodianus  Pallidus — White  perch — fresh  water. 

Bodianus  Flavescens — Yellow  perch — fresh  water. 

Perca  Labrax — Striped  bass — salt  or  fresh  water. 

Uranoscopus  Scaber — 

Trigla  Palmipcs — Web-Jingered  Gurnard, 

Cottus  Gobio — Bull-head — fresh  water. 

Cottus  Quadricornus — Sro-bull, 

Cottus  Scorplus — Sculpin, 

Cottus  Cataphractus — Armed  bull-head. 

Batrachus  Grunniens — Grunting  bull-head, 
Ix>ppiu8  Piscatoriu? — Mouse-fish — angler. 
Scomber  Grex — Chub-mackerel, 
Scomber  Vernalis — Spring  mackerel. 
Scomber  Crysos — Yellow  mackerel. 
Scomber  Plumbeus — Horse  mackerel. 
Scomber  Macculatus — Spanish  rnackerel. 
Scomber  Scomber — Common  mackereL 
Mullus  Surmuletus — Surmullet, 
Scomber  Thynnus — Tunny. 
Centronotus  Ductor — Pilot  fish, 
Zeus  Faber — Common  dory. 
Chrysotosus  Luna — Moon  fish, 
Xippius  Gladius — Sword  fish, 

Seserinus  Alepidotus 

Fistularia  Tabacaria — Tobacco-pipefish. 


X.  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS, 

GROWING  WITHOUT  CULTIVATIOxN. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  following  Catalogue,  I  hare  followed, — as  the  la- 
test and  most  accurate, — the  Natural  System  of  Prof.  Lindley,  as  adapted  to 
North  American  Plants  by  Professor  Torrey.  The  sources  from  which  I  have 
derived  materials  for  constructing  this  list,  are  mainly  the  following  :  First, 
Professor  Bigelow's  "Collection  of  Plants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity."*'  (1824.) 
Secondly,  "  A  Catalogue  of  Plants  Growing  without  cultivation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amherst  College  ;''  (1829,)  with  buch  additions  and  corrections  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  since  the  time  of  its  publication.  Thirdly,  Professor  Dewey's 
Catalogue  of  Plants  found  in  the  County  of  Berkshire,  (1829,)  inserted  in  the 
History  of  Berkshire.    Fourthly,  the   manuscript  communications  of  Thomas 

A.  Greene  Esq.  containing'a  notice  of  such  plants  as  he  has  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Bedford  and  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  not  mentioned  in  the 
last  edition  of  Bigelow's  "  Florula  Bostoniensis>  " 

To  the  Lafia  or  scientific  names  of  the  plants,  I  have  attached  their  common 
names,  whenever  1  could  aFceriain  that  they  have  excited  attention  enough  to 
receive  a  common  name.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  comparatively  few  of  our 
plants  have  received  common  names. 

When  a  capital  A.  is  attached  to  a  species,  it  implies  that  the  plant  grows  in 
the  vicinity  of  Amherst :  B  implies  that  it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston:  N. 

B.  that  it  is  found  in  the  region  around  New  Bedford;  and  B — e  that  Berkshire 
County  is  its  place  of  growth.  In  other  cases,  especially  where  the  species  is 
very  rare,  the  name  of  the  town  where  it  occurs  is  mentioned.  When  no  lo- 
cal designation  is  annexed,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plant  may  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  considerable  extent.  In  some  of  the  flower- 
less  plants,  however,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  remark  ;  as  will  be  mention, 
ed  under  Muscoideae. 

In  reducing  our  plants  to  the  Natural  Orders  I  have  received  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  John  Blodget  of  Amherst. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

?  Indicates  a  doubt  as  to  the  species. 

^  Prefixed  to  those  plants  that  have  been  introduced  or  naturalized- 

Namts  of  Botanical  Writers. 


Ait. 

Brid. 

Big. 

R.  Br. 

BuU. 

De.  Cand. 

Dicki. 

Dil]. 

Ehrh. 

£11. 

Fr. 

Hall. 

Hedw. 

PHerit 

Hook. 

Hoffm. 

Jacq. 

Lamb. 

L, 

Limk. 

Mz. 

Mz.  f. 

Mohl. 

Nott. 

P.  de  B. 

Pera. 

Ph. 

Salis. 

Schaeff. 

Schk. 

Schrad. 

Sehreb. 

Schw. 

Sibth. 

Sm. 

Spreng. 

Sw. 

Tor. 

Tourn. 

Vent. 

Walt 

Wang. 

Web.  &  M. 

W. 


for  Aiton. 

—  Bridel. 

—  Bigelow. 

—  R.  Brown. 

—  Bullard. 

—  Decandolle. 

—  Dickflon. 

—  Dilleniai. 

—  Ehrbart. 

—  EUiott. 

—  Fries. 

—  Haller. 

—  Hedwig. 

—  I'Heritier. 

—  Hooker. 

—  Hoffman. 

—  Jacquin. 

—  Lambert. 

—  LinnflBUB. 

—  Lamarck. 

—  Michauz. 

—  Michaaz  filias. 

—  Muhlenberg . 

—  Nuttall. 

—  Palisot  de  Beauvois. 

—  Persoon. 

—  Pureh. 

—  Salisbury. 

—  Schaeffer. 

—  Schkuhr. 

—  Schrader. 

—  Schreber. 

—  Schweinits. 

—  Sibthorp. 

—  Smith. 

—  Sprengel. 

—  Swartz. 

—  Torrey. 

—  Tournefort. 

—  Ventenat. 

—  Walter. 

—  Wengenhcim. 
"  Weber  k  Mohr. 

—  Willdenow. 


CLASS  I.  —  VASCULARES 

OR 

FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Sub  Class  L  — EXOGENAE  OR  DICOTYLEDONS. 

Tribe  I. — Anoiosferwae. 
1  Polypetalous,  Apetalous,  and  Achlamydtous  Plants- 

ORDER   ARALUCEJE. 

Aralia  L. 

hiipida,  Mx.  Bristly  Stem-SarHiparUla. 
nudicaolis,  L.  Wild  SartapariUa. 
racemosa,  L.  Spikenard. 

Panax  L. 

quinquefoliam,  L.     Oirueng,     A, 
trifolium,  L.    Dwarf  Ground  AW. 

UMBELLIFERAE. 

Aethusa  L. 

f  cjnapium,  L.    FooVs  PartUy.    Boston. 
Angelica,  L. 

triquinata,  Mx.     Atropurpurea^    L,   jingtlica. 
Cicuta  L. 

bulbifera,  L.        BtUbiferotu  Cicuta. 

macalata,     L.    Jimerican  Htmloek, 
Conium  L. 

maculatum,  L.    Poison  Hemhck, 
Daucus  L. 

§carota,  L.  Carrot,        B — e. 
Discopleura  De  Cand. 

capiUacea,  De  Cand.  Ammi  capiUaceum    Surenr.      N.  B.    Bitkop- 

[  Wttd. 
Heracleum     L. 

lauatum,  Mx.     Cow  Parsnip. 
Hydrocotyle     L. 

americana,  L. 

umbellata,  L.     B. 

yul|;ari8,  Mx.     N.  B. 
Ligusticum     L. 

scoticum,    L.     B.        Lovagt. 
Pastinaca     L.     Parsnip. 

f  atiTa,  L. 
Sanicula  L. 

Marilandica,  L.  SanicU, 
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Sison  L.         Chaerohyllum.     Pers. 

Canadensc  L.     Hone-Wort     Mock  Saniclt, 
Sium  L. 

latlfolium,  L.      Wattr  Parsnip, 

lincare,  Mx. 

Smyrnium     L. 

aureum,  L.   Siton  aureus  Sprtn^,     Thasfiumaurtum^     J^tUt.   Mead- 
low  Parsnip,     A. 

Uraspermum     Nutt. 

claytoni,  Nutt.     Sweet  Siciljf.        Scandix  dukis^    Muhl, 
hirsutum,  Big.  B. 

RANUNCULACAE. 

ActaBa  L. 

alba,  Big. 

rubra,       Bane-berry.     IV, 
Anemone  L. 

nemorosa,  L.  Low  Anemone, 

thalictroides,  L.  Rue  Anemone. 

Virginiana,  L.     Wind- Flower. 

Aquilegia   L. 

canadenslB,  L.     Columbine, 

Atragene  L. 

Americana,  Sims.     Atragene, 

Caltha  L. 

palustris,  W.     Cowslip, 

Clematis   L. 

virginiana,  L.  Virgins  Bower. 

Coptis    Salisbury. 

trifolia,  Salis.     Gold  Thread. 

Hepatica  \V. 

triloba,  W.     Literwori. 

Ranunculus  L. 

abortivus,  L. 

acris,  L.     Buttercup. 

bulbosuB,  L. 

cymbalaria,  Ph, 

fascicularis,  Muhl. 

filiformis,  Muhl. 

flammula,  L.     Spear  Wort, 

fluvitalis,  L.     JRivcr  Crowfoot. 

hirsutus,  Curtis.     B — e. 

multifidus,  Ph.  B. 

Pennsylvanicus,  L.  B. 

recurvatus,  L.  . 

rcpens,  L. 

Bccleratus,  L.     Celery  Crowfoot. 

Thalictrum  L. 

dioicum,  L.     Meadow  Hue. 
coryncllum,  Decand. 

PAPAVERACEAE. 

Chelidonum  L. 

majufi,  W.     Celandine. 

Sanguinaria  L. 

Canadensis,  L.     Blood  Root, 
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NYMPHAEACEAE. 

Nymphaea  L. 

odorata,  Ait.     White  Pond  Lily. 

Nuphar  Sm. 

advcna,  Ait     Yellow  Water  Lily, 
kalmiana,  Ait. 

HYDROPELTIDEAE. 

Hydropeltis    Mx. 

purpurea,  Mx.     Water  Shield. 
PODOFHYLLEAE. 

Podophyllum    L. 

peliatum,  L.     May  Apple. 
CRUCIFERAE. 

Arabis  L. 

falcata,  Mx.     Canadensis^  W. 

hastata,  L.    Bairy  Tower  Mustard. 

hirsuta,  Smith. 

rhomboidea,  Ph.  B. 

thaliana,  L.    Spring  Cress.    B— e. 

Barbarea  R.  Brown. 

vulgaris,  R.  B.     Erysimum  barbareOf  L.     Water  Radish. 
Brassica  L. 

S  napus,  L.     Kale. 
Cakile  L. 

maritima,  Nutt.  Bunias  maritima^  Ph.  B.     Am.  Sea  Rocket, 
Cardaraine  L. 

Pemisylvanica,  W.     Water  Cress. 

Virginica,  W.     B— e. 

teres  1    Mx.    A.     Dr.  G.  White. 

Cochlearia  L. 

i  armoracea,  L.    Horse  Radish. 

Dentaria  L. 

diphylla,Mx.     Tooth  Root.  A. 
laciniata,  W.    A* 

Draba  L. 

verna,  L.    N.  B.    Bigelow. 

Er3rsimum  L. 

officinale,  L.  Hedge  Mustard 

Leipidium   L. 

Yirginicum,  L.     Wild  Peppergrcus. 

Raphanus  L. 

S  raphanistram,  L.  Cbcttodfc^    Wild  Radish. 
Sinapis  L 

§  nigra.  Smith.     Mustard. 

Sisymbrium  L. 

amphibium,  L.     Water  Radish. 
nasturtium,  L.    English  Water  Cress. 

Thlaspi  L. 

bursa-pastoris,  L.     Shepherd's  Purse 
campestris,  L.    Yellowseed. 
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FVMARIACEAE. 

Corydalis  Vent. 

cucuUaria,  Pera.    Colic  Weed, 
formosa,  Ph.  A. 

fimg-osa,  Pcrs.     Climbing  Colic  Weed, 
glauca,  Ph. 

Fumaria  L. 

§  officinallB,  L.    Fhtmitory. 

MAONOLIACEAE. 

Liriodendron  L. 

tulipifera,  L.     Tu7tp  TWe.    A.  and  N.  B. 
Magnolia  L. 

glauca,  L.     Beaver  Tree.  Swamp  Laurel,     Glcueeater, 

LAURINEAE. 
LaUTUS     L. 

benzoin,  L.    Spice  Bu»h,  Feter  Bush, 
Baiwafraa,  L.     Saaaafras, 

BERBERIDEAE. 

Berberis   L. 

vulgaris,  Mx.    Barberry, 

Leontice  L. 

thalictroides,  L.     Ca/idophyUum  thaiidroidet,  Mx.    Poppote 

Root,    Cohosh, 

MENISPERMEAE. 

Menispermum  L. 

Canadense,  L.    Moonaeed,    A. 
MALVACEAE. 

Althaea  L. 

officinalis,  L.    Marsh  Mallows,    B.  and  N.  B. 
Hibiscus  L. 

palustris,  L.  B.     Marsh  Hibiseus, 

Malva  L. 

rotundifoUai  L.    Low  Mallows. 

Sida  L. 

abutilon,  L.  Indian  Mallows^  A, 

TILIACEAE. 

Tilia  L. 

glabra^  Vent.  Bass  Wood, 
pubescens,  Vent.  Bass  Wood, 

HYPERICINEAE. 

Hypericum  L. 

angulosum,  Mx. 

aBCTToides,  W.  Saint  JohnU  Wort. 

Canadense,  L. 

corymbosam,  W. 

cjBtifolium,  Lmk.  A. 

parviflorum,  W. 

perforatum,  L.     St,  JohnU  Wort, 

sarothra,  Mx.     Sarothra  gentianoidu  L. 

virginicam,  L.     Elodta  campanuUUa  Ph. 
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SAXIFRAGEAE. 

Chrysosplenium  L. 

Americanum  Hooker,  oppotitifoliam,  L.  Oolden  Saxifngt* 
Mitella  L. 

cordiibHa,  Lamb.     B — k, 

diphylla,  L.     Currant  Berry,  A. 

Parnassia    L. 

Caroliniana,   Mx.     Pamoittu  Orast. 
Saxifraga  L. 

.    PennsylTanica^  L.  Water  Saxifrage. 

Virginiensis,  Mx.  Rock  Saxifrage. 
Tiarella    L. 

cordifolia,  L.  Mitre  Wort, 

HAMAMILIDEAE. 

Hamamelis  L. 

virginlca,  L.     Witch  Hazel. 

GROSULARIAE. 

Ribes  L. 

cynobasti,  Jacq.    B  —  e  Wild  Oooteberry, 

finracile,  Mx.  A. 

floridam,  I'Herit.     Black  Currant. 

lacasrre,  Ph.  A.  dk  B —  e  Gooseberry. 

prostratam,  L  Herit.  A. 

rigens,  Mx.  B  &  A. 

triflonim,  W.  Wild  Oooseberry. 

trifidum,  Mx.  B — e. 

CACTEAE. 

Cactus  L. 

opuntia,  L.  Nantucket  T.  A.  Greene.     Prickly  Pear, 

ONAGRARIAE. 

Epilobium  L- 

coloratum,  Muhl. 

lineare,  Mahl.  rormarini/blium^  P,h. 

moUe,  Torrey.  A. 

spicatum,  Lam.     WiUow  Herb, 
IsnardiaJ  L. 

palustris,  L.     Water  Purslane, 

alternifolia,  De.  Cand.  Seed  Box.  Ludwigia  altemifolia  L, 
CEnothera  L. 

biennis,  h.^Scahith.  Tree  Primrose, 
fruticosa,  L.  Plymouth.  T.  A.  Greene, 
pumila,  L. 

HALORAOEAB. 

Myriophyll  iim  L.  * 

ambiguom,  Nuttall.  N.  B. 
procumbcns,  Big.  Danvers. 
spicatum,  L.  B. 
77 
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Myriophyllum. 

Unellnm,  Bi^.  Te"vvksbiiry  and  Plainfield  . 
vtrticlllaluai,  L.  Water  Nil/oil, 

Proserpinaca  L. 

palnstris,  L.  Mermaid  JVctd, 
pectinacea,  Lam.  N.  B. 

CIRCAECAE. 

Circffia    L. 

alpina,  L.  Enchanters  J^ight  Shade. 
^    lutetiana,  L.  Canadensis,  Muhl. 

LOASEA. 

Centaurella  Mx. 

paniculata,  Mx.     Screw  Stem. 

SALICARIAE. 

Ammannia  L. 

hunylis,  Mx.  B. 

Cuphea  Jac. 

vicoslsima,  Pittsfield.  Dr.  G.  White. 

Ly thrum  L. 

hyssopifolium,  L.  B. 

salicaria,  Ph.  N.  B. 

verticillatiim,  L.  Swamp  tnllow  Herb. 

MELASTOMACEAE. 

Rhexia  L. 

virginica,  L.     Meadow  Beauty.  Deer  grass. 

ARI8T0L0CHIAE. 

Asarum  L. 

Canadense,  L.  Wild  Ginger. 

SANTALACEAE. 

Nyssa  L. 

bilflora,  W.  Sour  Gum.  A.  and  Plymouth  T.  A.  Greene. 
Thesium  L. 

umbullatum,  L.     False  Toad  Flax. 

THYMELEJE. 

Dirca  L. 

palnstris,  L.     Moose  Wood.    Leather  Wood. 

SANUOISORBEAE. 

Sanguisorba  L. 

Canadensis,  L.  Burnet  Saxifrage.    A.  Si  B. 

R08ACEAE. 

Agrimonia  L. 

eupatoria,  L.  •Agrimony. 
Dalibarda  L. 

fragrarioides,  Mx.        B— e  and  A. 

repens,  Lmk.     Greenfield  and  Princeton. 
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Fragraria  L. 

virginiana,  L.     Strawberry. 

Geum  L. 

rivale,  L.  Purple  •Avens, 

strictum,  Ait.     Upright  Avtn$. 
yirginianum,  L.  Avem» 

Potentilla  L. 

anBerina,  L.  B. 

arg-entea,  L,  Silver  Five  Pingera. 

Canadensis,  L.    Five  Finger, 

confertiflora,  Torrcy.  Bootia  tylvestST%  Big.  Geum  argrlmorU- 

aides.  Ph.    argula  Ph,     Hooker, 
fruticosa,  L. 

Korwcgica,  L.     CinqwJ'oil. 

palustris,  Scop.     Comarum  paluatre^  L.     B^-e  and  B. 
Bimplcx,  Mx.     B. 

tridentata,  Ait.     Hoosac  Mountain  and  Wachuaett. 
Rosa  L. 

corjmbosa,  Ehrhart.     Carolinia^  L.     Swamp  Rose. 
lucida,  Ehrb.     B— e. 
micrantha,  Sm.  B. 
,    parviflora,  Ehrh.     CaroHniana,  Mx. 
f  rubiginosa,  L.     Sweet  Briar. 

Rubus  L. 

Canadensis,  L. 

frondosus,  Big.  _  B. 

obovalis,  L. 

occidcntalis,  L.     Black  Raspberry. 

odoratas,  L.     Flowering  Raspberry. 

setosus,  Big.  B. 

strigosus,  Mx.     Red  Raspberry. 

eaxatilifl,  Mx.     Stone  Raspberry.     B. 

triviaiis,  Mx.     Dewberry. 

viliosus,  Ait.     Blackberry. 

Spiraea  L. 

salicifulia,  Mx.     Hard  Hack. 
tomentosa,  L.     Steeple  Bush. 

X 

POMACEAE. 

Crategus  L. 

coccinea,  L.     TTiorn  Bush. 
cruB  galii,  L.     B.     Thorn  Bush. 
punctata,  Jacq.     TTiom  Bush, 

Pyxus  L.      Aronia  Pers. 

Americana,  De  Cand.    Sorbus  Americana,  Ph.  Mountain  Ash. 

arbutifolia,  W. 

botryapium,  L. 

ovalis,  W. 

Banguinca,  Ph.     Western  part  of  the  State  7    Bigelow. 

AMYGDALEAE. 

Prunus  L. 

Americana,  Marshall.     Wild  Plum,    A, 
borealls.  Ph. 
Canadensis,    W. 
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Prunus. 

depressa,  Ph.     Sand  Cherry. 

littoralis,  Big.    B. 

molliB,  Torrey.  B — e. 

pumila,  L.  A. 

eerotina,  Ehrb.     Choke  Cherry, 

Virginiana,  L.     Wild  Cherry. 

LEOUMINDSEAE. 

Ampkicarpa  El). 

monoica,  Nutt.     Pea  Vine, 

Apios  Moench. 

tuberosa,  Ph.     Ground  \iU. 

Baptisia  Venl. 

tinctoria,  R.     Brown.     Wild  Indigo. 

Cassia  L. 

chamaecrista,  L.     Partridge  Pea. 

Marilandica,  L.     Wild  Senna. 

nictitanB,  L.     Hadlcy,  Springfield,  and  N.  B. 

Crotolaria  L. 

sagittaliB,  Mx.     Rattle  Box. 

Genista  Lam. 

tinctorial  L.     Dyer's  Weed.     B. 

Hedysarum  L. 

acuminatum,  Mx. 
bracteosum,  Mx. 
Canadcnsc,  L.     Bush  Trt^oU. 
ciliare,  Nutt.     B — e. 
cuBpidatum  ?    W.     B. 
humifusum,  Muhl, 
nudiflorum,  L. 
obtusum,  W.  A.  and  N.  B. 
paniculatum,  W. 
rotundifolium,  Mz. 
viridiflorum,  L. 

Lathyrus  L. 

palustris,  L.  B. 

Lespedeza  Mx. 

angastifolia,  Ell.     Plymouth.  T.  A.  Greene 

capitata.  Mx. 

polyitachia,  Mx. 

procombens,  Mx. 

prostrata,  Muhl.  B. 

reticulata,  Nutt. 

sessiliflora,  Mx. 

yiolacea,  Pers. 
Lupinus  L. 

perennis,  L.     WHd  Jbupine. 

Medicago  L. 

lupulina,  L.     B.  and  Cumniington.     Dr.  Portet . 
Phaseolus  L. 

trilobus,  Mx.  B.     Bean  Fine. 
Pisum  L. 

«     maritimum,  L.     Sea  Pea.     B.     Lathyrut  marittmus^    Big. 

L.  pissiformis,  L.  Hooker. 
Robinia  L. 

pseudacacia,  L.     Locuti  Tree. 
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Tephrosia  Ph. 

Virginlca,  L.     GoatU  Rue.     Oale^a  Ftrginiima^  L. 

Trifolium  L. 

agrarium,  L.     CummiDgton. 
aryense,  L.     field  Clover, 
otiiciDale,  L.     Melilot. 
pratense,'J-i. '''iicrf  Clover. 
procumbeus.  L« 
repens,  L.      JVhilc  Clover. 

Vicia  L. 

cracca,  L.     fetch. 

pusilla,  Willd.  B.  Ervum  tetrtupervium^  L. 

sativa,  W.     Tare. 

URTICEAE. 

Boehmeria   W. 

cyliDdrica,  W.     False  Nettle. 

Humulus  L. 

lapulus,  L.     Hop. 
Parietaria   L. 

Pennsylvanica,  L.      Sugar  Loaf.^  DcerfieKI. 

Urtica  L. 

Canadensis,  L.      Yellow  J^cttle.  A. 
dioica,  L.     Common  J^'itllc. 
procera,  Muhl.     B — e. 
puinila,  L.     Stinglcss  JVcttie. 
urcns,  L.     Dwarf  Stinger. 

UhMACEAE. 

Gellis   L. 

occidentalia,  L.     jVettlc  Tree.  Deeriieia  and  Waltliam. 
Ulmus   L. 

Americana,  L.     Elm. 

fulva,  Mx.     Slippery  Elm. 

ARTOCARPEAE. 

Morus  L. 

§  alba,  L.      IVMte  Mulberry, 

rubra,  L.     Red  Mulberry,     Deerficld  / 

CUPULIFERAE. 

Castanea  Tourn. 

Americana,  Mx.     Chctnut, 
Corylus  L. 

Americana,  Walt  Hazelnut, 

rostrata.  Ait.     Beaked  Uaset  JVa/. 
Fagus  L. 

ferrugiuea.  Ait.     Beech  Tree, 
Qucrcus  L. 

alba,  W.     White  Oak. 

bicolor,  VV.  • 

ambigua  ?  Mx.  et  fil. 

Banisteri,  Mx.     Shrub  Otik, 
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duercus. 

coccinea,  "Wang.     Scarlet  Oak, 

montana,  W.     Clicsnut  Oak. 

palustris,  W.     Pin  Oak.     A. 

prinos-chiuchapin,  xMx.  A.     Chinquapin^  2  to  6  feet  high. 

prino3-discolor,  Alx.     Swamp  While  Oak. 

rubra,  L.     Red  O^ik, 

tiactoiia,   Mx.     Black  Oak. 

BETULINEAE. 

Alnus  W. 

glutinosa,  L.   A. 
serrulata,  VVilld.     Alder, 

Betula  L. 

excelsa,  Ait.      Yellow  Birch. 

glandulosa,  Mx.  B — e.     S/iru6  Birch. 

leula,  VV.    Black  Birch. 

papyracea,  W.     Canoe  Birch. ' 

populifolia,  Ait.      White  Birch, 

rubra,  Mx.  fil.     Red  Birch,     B — e. 
Carpinus  L. 

Americana,  W.   Horn  Beam, 
Ostrya  Mx. 

Virginica,  W.     Iron  Wood.  Hop  Hornbeam. 

SALICINEAE. 

Populus  L. 

balsamifera,  Wans;.     Balsam  Poplar. 
candicans,  Ait.    Balm  of  Gilcad, 
§  dilatata,  L.     Lombardy  Poplar, 
grand identata,  Mx.    Poplar. 
tremuloidcs,  Mx.     White  Poplar, 

Salix  L.      Willaw. 

§  Babylonica,  L. 

conifera,  W. 

cordata,  W. 

discolor,  WiUd.  B.     Bog  Willow. 

eriocephala,  Mx.     Swamp  Willow.  B. 

falcata,  Fh. 

griaea,  W. 

lucida,  Muhl. 

Muhleubergiana,  W. 

myricoidcs,  W. 

nigra,  W. 

pedicellaris,  BeauT. 

prinoides  Ph.     B— e. 

rigid  a,  W. 

viitU'im.  Ij .  Yellow  Willow. 

viminalis,  L.  Osier  Basket   Willow.     B. 

PLATANEAE. 

Platanus     L. 

occidentalis,     L.   Sycamore.  ButtonrWood. 

MYRICEAE. 

Comptonia     Gaert. 

asplenifolia,  Ait.  Sweei  Fern, 
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Myrica  L. 

cerifera,  L.  Bay  Berry. 
Gale,  L.  Sweei  Gale. 

JUOLANDEAE. 

Carya  Nutt. 

alba,  W.  Common  Hickory. 
amara,  Mx.  Bitler  J^iU.  DeerfieliUESheffield 
porcina,  Mx.    Pig  JVti/. 
squamosa,  Mx.  Shag  fValnul. 
Juglans  L. 

cinerea  L.     Butternut. 
f  nigra,  L.    Black  Walnut. 

EUPHORBIACEAE. 

Acalypha  L. 

yirt^inica,  L.     Three  Seeded  Mercury. 
Euphorbia  L. 

maculata,  L.    Spotted  Spurge. 

hypericifolia,  W. 

polygonifolia,  L.  B. 

CELASTRINEAE. 

Celastrus  L. 

scandens.  L.  FaUe  Bitter  Sweet. 

RUAMNEAE. 

Ceanothus  L. 

Americanus,  L.  J^ew  Jersey  Tea. 
Rhamnus  L. 

alnifolius,  l^Herit.  Dtearf  Alder.  Deerfield. 
S  catharticus,    L.  Buckthorn. 

8TAPH¥LEACEAE. 

Staphylea  L. 

trifolia,  L.      Bladder  AW.    Mt.    Holyoke, 

[Deerfield  and  Weston. 

ACERINEAE. 

Acer  L. 

dasycarpum,  Ehrh.  Silver  Maple. 
Pennsylyanicum,  W.  Striped  Maple,  Mooee- 

[Wood. 
rubmm,  L.  Red  Maple. 
saccharinum,  L.  Si^ar  Maple. 
ipicatum,  Lmk.    MountiUn  Maple  Bush. 

VITE8. 

Ampelopsis  Mx. 

quinquefolia,  Mx.  False  Grape,  FiveFinger. 
Vitis  L. 

aestivalis,  Mx.     Summer  Grape. 

cordifolia,  Mx.  Frost  Grape. 

labrusca,  L.  Plum  Grape.    Fox  Grape. 
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ANACARDIACEAE. 

Rhus  L 

aromaticum,  Ait.     Fetid  Sumach.     B— e. 
copallinum,  L.     Bumach. 
glabrum,  L.     Sumach, 
toxicodendron^  L.     Poison  Try. 
typhynum,  L.     Sumxich. 
venenata,  De  Cand.   vtrnix  L.     Poison  Sii_ 

[mach.     Dog  Wood. 

XANTHOXYLEAE. 

Xanthoxylum  L. 

fraxineum,  W.     Prickly  ^sh. 

OERANIACEAE. 

Geranium  L. 

dissectum,  Willd.    B. 

maculatum,  L.     Crow-Foot  Oeronuan* 

robertianum,    L.    Herb  Robert, 

OXALIDEAE. 

Oxalis  L. 

acetosella,  L.  '  Wood  Sorrel. 
stricta,  Jacq.     Yellow  Wood  Sorrel, 
violacea,  L. 

BALSAMINEJE- 

Impatiens  L. 

fulva  Nutt.     bijloray  Walt.    Jewel  Weed, 
pallida, Nutt.  noli'tangere^  Fh.   Tynich-me.not, 

POLYOALEAE. 

Polygala  L. 

craciata,  L.  B. 

paucifolia,  W.   Flowering  Wintergreen. 

polygama,  Walt,    rubella  Muhl. 

sanguinea,    L. 

yerticillata,  L.     Dwarf  Snake  Root, 

VIOLACEAE. 

Viola  L. 

acuta,  Big.     B  and  A. 

blanda,    W.     Smooth  Violet. 

Canadensis,  L.      Woods  Violet. 

cucallata,  Ait.     Common  Violet, 

Muhlenbergii,  Tor.  debilis^  Ph.     Spear  Violet.     B. 

lanceolata,  Ait. 

obliqua  ?     Schwein.      Weak  Stem  Violet, 

striata,  Ait.  ochroleuca^  Schwein.     Amherst. 

ovata,  Nutt. 

palmata,  L.     Hand  Violet, 

pedata,  L.     Bird  foot  Violet, 

pubescens,  Ait.     Yellow  Violet- 

rostrata,  Muhl.     Beaked  Violet. 
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Viola. 

rotandifolia,  Mz.  Ground  Violet. 
sagittata,  Ait.     Arroto  Violet* 
9  tricolor,  L.     Garden  Violet, 
yillosa,  Natt. 

CISTINEAE. 

Helianthemum  Tourn.     Cistus  L. 

eanadense,  L.     Rock  Rose* 
ramuliflomm,'  Mx.  N.  B. 
Hudsonia  L. 

ericoides,  L.    False  Heath,  Cape  Cod  and 

Nantucket, 
tomentosa,  Nutt.  B.   Poverty  Grcus.     Cape 

Cod  and  Nantucket. 

Lechea  L. 

major,  L.    Pin  Weed. 
minor,  L. 

8ARRACENIEAE. 

Sarracenia  L.. 

purpurea,  L.    Sidesaddle  Flower, 

J>ROBERACSAE. 

Drosera  L. 

longifolia,  L. 

rotundifolia,  L.     Sun  Dew, 

tenuifolia,  MuhU  B. 

LINEAB. 

Linum  L. 

Virginianum,  L.     Wild  Flax, 
CARYOPHTLLEAE. 

AgTostemxna  L. 

^thago,  L.     Cockle. 
Arenaria  L. 

lateriflora,  W.     Sand  Wort.  Springfield. 

peploides,  L.  B. 

rubra,  L.  B.  &  A. 

f  serpyllifolia,  L. 
Cerastium  L. 

§  aryense,  L. 

hirsutum,  Muhl  A  ? 

oblongifolium,  Torrey. 

§  semidecandrum,  L. 

tenuifolium.  Ph. 

f  yiscosum,  L. 

Yulgatum,  L.     Chiekweed, 
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Cucubalus  L. 

behen,  L. 

stellatus  L.  B.  Star  Campion- 

Lianthus  L. 

armeria,  S.  Pink.  B.  and  Banks  of  Ct.  River 

*     near  Mt  Tom. 

MoUugo  L. 

verticillata,  L.     Carpet  Weed, 
Saponaria  L. 

§  officinalis,  L.  Bouncing  Bet,    Soap  Wort. 
Silene  L. 

antirrhina,  L.  Sleepy  catch  Fly.  Snajt    Dra- 
gon. 

Pennsylvanica,  Mz.    Pink  Catch  Fly. 
Sagina  L. 

procumbens,  L.    Pearl  Wort. 
Spergula  L. 

arvensis,  L.     Spurry. 
Stellaria  L. 

lanceolata,  Torrey. 

longifolia,  Muhl.    Longleaf  Starwort. 

media,  Smith.  AUine  mtdia^  L.  Chicktoeed. 

PORTULACEAE. 

Clayton  ia  L. 

virginica,  L.    Spring  Beauty. 
Portulacca  L. 

oleracea,  L.     Purslane. 

CRASSULACEAE. 

Penthorum  L. 

sedoides,   L.  Virginian  Orpine. 

ILLCEBREAE. 

Clueria  L. 

Canadensis,  L.  Fork  Chicktoeed. 

AMARANTHACEAE. 

Amaranthus  L. 

f  blitum,Willd.  B. 

hybridus,  Willd. 

§  oleraceus,  L  ?  Pot  Amaranth. 

pomilus,  Nutt.     Nashawn  Island. 

SCLERANTHEAE. 

Scleranthus  L. 

annuus,  L.  Oravcl  Chiekweed. 

CHENOPODEAE. 

Acnida   L. 

cannabina,  L.         Water  Hemp  B. 
Atriplex  L. 

arenaria,  Nutt.  N.  B. 
patula,  L.  B. 
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Blitum  L. 

capltatum.  L.     Strawberry  blile, 
Chenopodium  L. 

§  album,  L.    Pigieeed.  Hogtpeed. 
V  Sbotrys,  L.    Oak  of  Jerusalem,    « 

§h7bridum,  L.  Tall  Goostfoot, 

rubrom,*  L.  Rutty  Pigweed  Red  Oootefoot. 
Salicornia  L. 

herbacea,  L.    Samphire,  Glass  Wort.  B. 

mucronata,  Big.  B. 

ambigua,     N.  B. 
Salsola  L. 

Caroliniana,  Mz.   B. 

kali,  L.  B.   CanadenBis. 

falsa,  Mx.  B 

PUYTOLACCBA. 

Phytolacca  L. 

decanda,  L.     Poke  weed. 

POLYOONEAB. 

Polygonum  L. 

arifolium,  L.     Knotweed, 
articulatum,  L. 
aviculare,  L.    Joint  Weed, 
cilinode,  Mx. 
coccineum,  W.  B. 
convolvulus,  L.  Bind  Knot  weed, 
§  fagopyrum,  L. 
lapathifolium,  L.  A. 
mite,  Pers.    Tasteless  Knotweed. 
k  oriental e,  L.    Princes  Feathers, 
persicaria,  L.  Heartease, 
Pennsylvanicum,  N.B. 
punctatum.  Ell.  Biting  Knotweed, 
sagittatum,  L.     Prickly  Knotvseed, 
scandens,  L.        Climbing  Buck  wheat* 
tenue,  Mx.      Slender  Knot  Orass, 
Virginianum,  L. 

Rumex  L. 

acetosella,  L.     Field  Sorrel, 

acutus?  J  J. 

Brittanica,  L.  B. 

crispus,  L.    Dock. 

obtusifolius,  L.  Broad  Leaved  Dock, 

p^lidus,  Big.  B. 

P0D08T0MEAE. 

Podostemum  L. 

ceratophyllum,  Mx.     Thread  Foot.  A . 
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CALLITRICIIINEAE. 

Callitriche  L. 

linearis,  Ph.     A.  &  N.  B. 
verna,  Muhl. 

CERATOPHYLLEAE. 

Ceratophyllum  L. 

demersum,  L.    Nantucket. 

II     Monopetalous  Plants. 

ILICINEAE. 

Ilex  L. 

Canadensis,  Mx.    Jffountain  Holly    B. 
opaca,  Ait.  Evergreen  Holly. 

Prinos  L. 

ambiguus,  Mx.  B. 

glaber,  L.  B. 

verticillatus,  L.  Winter  Berry.  Black  Alder 

ERICEAE. 

Andromeda  L. 

calyculata,  L  Leather  Leaf. 

ligustrina,  Muhl.  fVfiite  Buth. 

panic ulata,  Mx.    B. 

polifolia,  L.    A. 

racemosa,  L.  B. 
Arbutus  L. 

uva  ursi,  L.      Bear  Berry, 

Azalea  L. 

nudiflora,  L.  Honey  SuckLt. 

yiscosa,  S.     White  Honey  Suckle. 
Clethra  L. 

alnlfolia,  L.  Spiked  Mder.  B  and  Worcester. 
Epigaea  L. 

repens,  L.     Trailing  Jlrhutut. 
G^ultheria  L. 

procumbens,  L.        Partridge  Berry. 

KalmiaL. 

angiLstifolia,  L.  Sheep  Laurel. 
glauca,  Ait.        Swamp    Laurel. 
latifolia,  L.     Laurel, 
Lasicopa  Torre}'  M.  S. 

hispidula,  For.  Gaultheria  hispidulay  Jtfu'i/. 

Ledum  L. 

latifolium,  Ait.     Labrador  Tea.    Amherst.  ^ 
Rhododendron  L. 

maximum,  L.     American  Rose  Bay.    Medfield  &  Dedham. 
Rhodora  L. 

Canadensis,  L.     False  Honeysuckle.    A.  and  B. 

VACCINEAE. 

Oxycoccus  Pers. 

macrocarpus,  Ph.     Cranberry, 

yolgaris  ?  Peri.     Cranberry.  ^^ 
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Vaccinium  L. 

corymbosum,  L.     Giant  or  Swamp  Whortleberry, 

frondosum,  L.     Blue  Whortleberry, 

hirtellum,  Ait.  B. 

Pennsylvanicom,  Lam.     Black-blue  Whortleberry. 

resinosum,  Ait     Black  Whortleberry, 

stamineum,  L.     Squawor  Green  Whortleberry,  Deer  Berry. 

tenellum,  Ait.     B. 

virgatum,  Muhl.    B. 

yitis-idea,  L.     Lynn. 

PYROLACEAE. 

Monotropa  L. 

lanuginosa,  Mz.     Pine  Sap.  Hypopithy*  lanuginoia^  Nutt. 

nniflora,  L.     Bird'^*  Nest,      Tobacco  Pipe, 
Pyrola  L. 

asarifolia,  Mx.     Winter  Green. 

elliptica,  Nutt. 

maculata,  L.     Spotted  Winter  Green,      Chimaphila^  Ph. 

rotnndifolia,  L.     Shin-fcaf  Winiergrccn. 

secunda,  L.     One-sided  Wintergreen, 

umbellata,  L.    Princess  Pine,     Wintergreen,    Pipsitsawa, 

uniflora,  L.     Lynn,  Mr.  Oakes. 

CAMPANULACEAE. 

Campanula  L. 

aparinoides,  Ph.     Prickly  Bell  Flower. 
perfoliate,  L.  Clasping  BeU  Flower, 
rotundiiolia,  L.  PLiir  BeU,  A. 

LOBELIACEAE. 

Lobelia  L. 

cardinalis,  L.  Cardinal  Flower, 

dortmanna,  L.  A.  and  B. 

inflata,  L.   Wild  Tobacco. 

kalmii,  L.  A.  and  B. 

Nuttallii?  R.  and  S,  Ludlow  and  Springfield. 

pallida,  Muhl. 

syphilitica,  L.  B — e. 

CUCURBITACEAE. 

Momordica  L. 

echinata,  W.  Hadley  and  Deerfield. 
Sicyos  L. 

angulata^  L.  Single  Seed  Cucumber.     A. 

PLANTAGINEAE. 

Piantago  L. 

lanceolata,  L.  Rib  Wort. 
major,  L.  Plantain. 
maritima,  L.  B.    Sea  Plantain. 
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PLUMBAOINEAE. 

Statice  L- 

limonium,  L.  Marsh  Rosemary.  B. 
DIPSACEAE. 

Dipsacus  L. 

§  sylvestria,  L.  Wild  Teasel.     Sheffield. 

COMPOSITAE. 

Achillea  L. 

millefolium,  L.  Yarrow. 
Ambrosia  L. 

elatior,  W.  Hog  Weed.     Anakim. 
heterophylla,  Muhl.  B. 
trifida,  W.     Wild  Wormtoood. 
Anthem  is  L. 

cotula,  L.  May  Weed. 
Apargia  W. 

autumnalis,  W.    False  Hawkweed.  B. 
Arctium  L. 

lappa,  L.'Burdoek. 
Artemesia  L. 

Candadenais,  Mx.  Wild  Wormwood.  A.  and  B. 
§  vulgaris,  L.  Garden  Wormwood.    Naturalized  on  the  hil- 

[ly  parts  of  the  State. 
Aster^  L. 

acuminatus,  Mx. 

amplexicaulis,  Mx.     B. 

amygdalinus,  Mx.     umbeUatiu^  Ait. 

conyzoides,  W. 

cordifolius,  L. 

coryfolius,  Muhl.     B. 

corymbosus.  Ait. 

cyaneus,  Hoff. 

diversifolius,  Mx. 

dumosus,  L. 

ericoides,  N.  B. 

laevis,  Willd.  B. 

linariifolius,  W. 

macrophyllus,  Ait. 

miser,  L.     a  diyergens  ;  b.  diffusuB. 

multiflorus,  W. 

mutabilis,  W.  B. 

Novi-Angliae,  L. 

Novae-Belgii,  L. 

paniculatus,  Ait.     B — e. 

phlogifolius,  W.     B — e. 

prenanthoides,  W.     B — e. 

pnniceus,  L. 

rigidus,  W.    A. 

aalicifolius,  W. 

solidaginoides,  W. 

iparsiflorus,  Mx.     N.  B. 

spectabilifl.  Ait.     N.  B. 

tradescanti,  W. 

subulatufl,  Mx.     Mashfield  and  B. 

umbellatui,  Ait.  B. 
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Bidens  L. 

cernaa^L.     N.  B. 

chrysanthemoides,  W.    DaUy  Beggar  Ticki. 

connata,  VV.  A. 

frondosa,  L.     Burr<Marygold, 

tripartita,  L.     B, 
Carduus  L.     Cnicus  W. 

altissimus,  W. 

anrensis,  Pers.     Canada  ThUtle, 

discolor,  Muhl.     Common  ThUtle. 

lanceolatus,  W.     Common  thUtle* 

glutinosus,  Big.     B. 

horridulus,  Ph.     B. 

pumilus,  Nutt.     B. 
Centaurea  L. 

§  nigra,  L.     B.    Hardwick  and  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Chrysanthemum  L. 

leucanthemum,  L.     Oxeyed  Daisy. 
Cichorium  L. 

intibus,  L.    Succory. 
Conyza  L. 

camphorata,  Muhl.     Marsh  Flea  Bane* 
Coreopsis     L. 

trichosperma,  Mx.     B. 
rosea,  Nutt.     Plymouth.     T.  A.  Greene. 
Erigeron  L. 

bellidifolium,  W. 
Canadense,  L. 
Keterophyllum,  Muhl. 
integrifolium.  Big.     B. 
Philadelphicum,  L. 
purpureum.  Ait. 
strigosum,  Muhl. 

Eupatorium    L. 

ageratoides,  W. 
aromaticum,  W.  B. 
hyssopifolium,  L.    N.  B. 
maculatum,  L.     B — e. 
ovatum.  Big.  B. 

perfoliatum,  L.     Thorough  Wort. 
pubescens,  Willd,     B. 
purpureum,  L.     Joe  Pye. 
sessilifolium,     L. 
teucrifolium,  L. 

verticillatum,  W.     JoePye  Weed, 
Gnaphalium  L. 

decurrens,  Ives. 
Gernianicum,  Sm.     N.  B. 
margaritaceum,  L.     Life  Everlasting, 
plantagineum,  L.  Do. 

polycephalum,  Mx.     Sweet-Scented  do, 
purpureum,  W.     A. 
uliginosum,  L. 

Helianthus   L. 
altisimuB,  L. 
decapetalus,  L.    A.  and  N.  B. 
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Hellianthus  L. 

divaricatus,  L.     B. 

truncatus,  Schw. 

^  tuberosuB,  L.     Jlrtichoke* 

Helenium  L. 

autumnale,  L.     B — e. 

Hieracium  L. 

Gronovii,  L.  A. 
Kalmii,  L. 
marianum,  W. 
paniculatum,  L. 
venosum,  L.     Hatckweed. 

Inula  L. 

heleniam,  L.     Elecampane. 

falcata,  Ph.     N.  B.  and  Nantucket. 
Iva  L. 

frutescens,  L.     High  }Vater  Shrub,     B—e. 
Krigia   L. 

amplexicaulis,  Nutt.  A.    Hyoseru  amplexieauluj  Mx. 

Virginica,  W.      Dwarf  Dandelion. 

Lactuca  L. 

clongata,  W.     Wild  Lettuce. 

integrifolia,  Big.     B.  and  A. 

sanguinea,  Big.     B. 
Leontodon  L. 

taraxacum,  L.     Dandelion. 
Liatris  L. 

scariosa,  W.     Gay  Feather. 
Mikania  W. 

scandens,  W.     Climbing  Thorough  Wort.     A.  and  B. 
Onopordam  L. 

9  acanthium,  L.    Cotton  Thistle. 
Prenanthes   L. 

alba^  L.     White' Lettuce. 

altissima,  L. 

cordata,  W. 

yirgata,  Mx. 
Radbeckia  L. 

laciniata,  L.     Cone  Flower, 
Senecio  L. 

aureus,  W.     Rag  Wort. 

balsamitae,  W.    Balsam  Groundsel. 

hieracifolius,  L.     Fire  Weed. 

obovatus,  W. 

vulgaris,  L.     Groundsel. 
Solidago  L.    Golden  Rod. 

altissima,  W. 

arg^ta,  W. 

aspera  ?  Ait 

bicolor,  L. 

caesia,  W. 

Canadensis,  L.     B — e. 

ciJiaris?   W. 

gigantea,  Ait. 

lanceolata,  Ait. 
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Solidago  L.     Oolden  Rod. 
latlfolla,  Muhl. 
Uyida,  W. 
nemoralis,  Ait. 

odora,  Ait     Swut  nented  golden  rod, 
rigida,  Ait.    South  Hadlej  Canal, 
serotina,  W. 
speciosa,  Natt.   A. 
Bqnarrosa,  Natt.    Mt.  Hoi  joke, 
stricta,  W. 

tenuifolia,  Ph.  Nantucket,  T.  A.  Greene, 
ulmifola,  W. 

Sonchus  L. 

acuminatuj,  W. 

leucophaeus,  W.    Sow  Thittle. 

oleraceus,  L.  • 

spinulosuB,  Big.  B. 
Tassilago  L. 

farfara,  W.     CoWt  Foot. 

palmata.  Ait.      Sunderland. 
Tanecetum  L. 

f  Tulgare,  L.    Tantey. 
Vernonia  L. 

noveboracensis,  L,    Flat  Top, 
Xantbium  L. 

strumarium,  L.     Clott  Burr, 

8TELLATAX. 

Galium    L. 

aparine,  L. 

aiprellum,  Mz.    Rc/ugh  Bed  Stratf. 

boreale,  Ph.     Septenirionale^  R.  and  S. 

circaezans,  Mz.    Liquorice. 

lanceolatam,  Torrej.     Torreyi^  Big. 

obtusum,  Big,  B. 

pilosum,  Ait. 

tinctorium,  L.    Dyers  Cleaven, 

trifidum,  L.    Bed  Straw,    Small  Clea^en. 

tnflorum,  Mz. 

▼eruxn,  L.  B. 

CINOHONEA 

Cephalanthus  L. 

occidentalis,  L.     Button  Bush. 

Mitchella  L. 

repens,  L.     Checker  Berry,    Eye  Bright, 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE. 

Caprifolium  Goldie. 

pubesceuB,  Gk>ldie.  Lonicera  hinuta,  Eaton. 
Comus  L. 

alba,  L.  B. 

altemifolia,  rHer.  B. 

Canadensis,  L.     Dog  Wood, 

circinata,  PHer* 

florida,  L. 

paniculata,  PHer. 

lericea,  PHer. 
Diemlla.     Tourn. 

'lumilis,  Pen.    Bush  Honeysudde, 
Linnflea.     Gron. 

borealis,  W.    Twin  Flower, 
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Lonicera  L. 

parviflora,  Lmk. 
Sambucus  L. 

Canadensis,  L,     Elder. 

pul)en8,  Mx.     Red  Berried  Elder. 

Triosteum  L. 

perfoliatum,  L.  Fever  Root.  Deer.  &  Cam. 
Viburnum  L, 

acerifolinm,  L.     MapJr  Guelder  Rose, 

dentatum,  L,  Arrow  Wood. 

lantanoidf?,  Mx.  Ilobhle  Bush.    Tajigle  legs. 

Icntai^o,  L.     Slietp  Berry. 

nudum,    L. 

y  oxycocrus,  Ph.     Hi^h  Cranberry. 

pyrifolium,    Lam.     Williamstown. 
Xylosteum.     Toum. 

II  ciliatum,  Ph.     Fly  Honey  Suckle. 

II  villosum,  Mx.  IJcurfield  k,  Williamstown, 

ASCLtPlADEAE. 

Asclepias  L.     Milk  Weed- 
incarnata,  L. 
II  obtusilblia,  Mx. 
phytolaccoides,  Lyon, 
quadrifolia,  Jacquin. 
purpiirasceus,  L.  B. 
ayiiaca,  L.  Common  Milk  Weed. 
tuberosa,  L.  Pleurisy  Root ,  Butterfly  Weed. 
varifffata,  L. 
verticillata,  L. 
viridiflora,  Ph.     B.  and  Leicester. 

APOCYNEAE. 

Apocyimm  L. 

androsaemifolium,  L.     Dog  Bane. 
caiinablnum,  Mx.     Pubcscens^  Brown, 
hypericilblium.  Ait.     Jokn'^s  Dog  Bane. 
GENTIANEAE. 

Gentian  a  L. 

criuila,  L. 

II  quiuquefolia,  L.  Charlemont  &  Hoosac  Mt. 
X  pneumonanthe,  L.  B. 

eaponaria,  L.     Soap  Gentian, 
Houston ia  L. 

cocrulea,  L.    Venus  Pride. 

longifolia,  Willd  B, 

Menyanthes  L- 

trifoliata.  L.   Buck  Bean.  B.  &  A. 
Sabbatia  Adanson. 

chloroides,  Ph.  B. 

stellaris,  Ph.     N.  B. 
Villarsia   Gmelin. 

laconosa,  Vent.     B.   Spur  Stem,  Floating  Heart. 
CONVOLOULACEAE. 

Convolvolus  L. 
anrenBu^  L.  B. 
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Convolvolus  L. 

sepium,  L.  Field  Bind  Weed, 
stans,  Mx.  Dwarf  Morning  Glory. 

Cuscuta  L. 

Americana,  L.        Dodder, 

OLEACEAE. 

Fraxinus  L. 

Americana,  W.    White  Ash. 
juglandifolia,  W.     Swamp  Ash,     A. 
sambucifolia,  W.     Black  Ash,     A. 

L  igustrum  L. 

vulgare,  L.        Privet  or  Prim,    A.  &  B. 

PRIMULACEAE. 

Anagaliis  L. 

arvensifl,  L.     Scarlet  Pimpernel, 
Hottonia  L. 

inflata,  L.  B.  &  N.  B. 
Qlaux  L. 

maritima,  L.  Barnstable  &,  Yarmouth,  Dr.  D*  K.  Underwood* 
Lysimachia  L. 

capitata,  Ph.    A.  &  B. 

ciliata,  Mx. 

hybrida,  Mx.  B.  &  N.  B. 

quadrifolia,  L. 

racemosa,  Lmk.     Loose  Strife* 

Samolus  L. 

valerandi,  L.  Brook  Weed,  B, 

Trientalis  L. 

Americana,  Ph.     Chick  Wintergreen. 

LENTIBULARIAE. 

Utricularia  L. 

cornuta,  Mx.  Leafless  Bladder  Wort,  A.  &  B. 

gibba,  Gron.  B — e. 

inflata,  Walt.  B. 

purpurea  Walt.  B. 

resupinata,  Green.  M.  S.  Tewksbory. 

striata,  LicConte.     A. 

vul^ris,  L.  Bladder  Wort. 

ORBANCHEAE. 

Epiphagus  Nutt. 

Americanus,  Nutt,  Cancer  Root, 
Orobanche  L. 

Americana,  L.    Mount  Holyoke. 

uniflora  L.     Cancer  Root, 

SCROPUULARINEAE. 

Antirrhinum  L. 

Canadense,  W.     Flax  Snap  Dragon. 
eiatine,  L.  Haldley.    Dr.  Greorge  White, 
f  linaria,  L.    Snap  Dragon. 
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Chelone  L. 

glabra,  L.     Snake  Head. 
GerardJa  L. 

flava,  L. 

glauca,  Eddy.    Fox  Glove. 

maritima,  Nutt.  B. 

pedicularia,  L. 

purpurea,  L. 

tenuifolia,  L.     B. 

Qratiola  L. 

aurea,  Muhl.      Hedge  Hyuop. 

Vir^inica,  L    Negleeta^  Torrey.     A 

Leptandra  Nutt. 

Virffinica,  Nutt.     Culvers  Physic. 

Limoselia  L. 

subulata,  Ives.    Mudtoart.  Nantucket. 
Lindernia  L. 

attenuata,  MuhL    PaUe  Hedge  Hyuop. 

dUatata,  MuhL    B.  &,  A. 

Mimulus  L. 

alatus,  L.  A.. 

ringens,  L.    Monkey  Flower. 

Penstemon  L. 

pubeeccns,  W.  B — e. 

ScTophularia  L. 

Marilandica,  L.    Fig  Wort, 

Veronica  L. 

agrestifl,  L. 

anagallii,  L..   Brook  Pimpernel, 
arveDBifl,  L.    YiaU  Speedwell, 
becoabunga,  L. 
officinalis,  L.     SpeedweeU* 
peregrina,  L.  N.  B. 
scutellata,  L. 
serpyllifolia,  L. 

RHINANTHACEAE. 

Bartsia  L. 

coccinea,  L.    Painted  Cup. 

Melampyrum  L. 

Amcricanum,  Mx.     Cow  wheat, 

Pedicularis  L. 

Canadensis,  L.    Louse  Wort. 
pallida,  Ph.  A. 

Rhinanthus  L. 

crista  galli,  L.  Yellow  Rattle,    Plymouth  Bigelow. 

BOLANEAE. 

Datura  L. 

stramonium,  L.     Thorn  Apple, 

Hyoscyamus  L. 

Iniger,  L.    Hen  Bane* 
Nicandra  Adams. 

physaloides.  Pen.    N.  B. 
Physalis  L. 

obecora,  Mx.    Hen  Bane,  A. 

Pennsylvanica?  L.  A. 
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Solanum  L. 

$  dulcamara,  L.    Bitter  Sweet, 
nigrum,  L.    Deadly  NighUkade. 

Verbascum  L. 

blattaria,  L.     Seek  MuUdn.    B.  and  A. 
thapBU0|  L.    Mullein, 

VERBENACEJE. 

Phryma  L. 

leptostachia,  L.    Lop  Seed, 
Verbena  L. 

angnstlfolia,  Mx.  A. 
hastata,  S.  Vervain, 
urticifolia,  L.    Nettle  Leaf  Vervain. 

LABIATE. 

Ballota  L. 

i  mgra,  L.    Black  horehound,    B. 

Clinopoaium  L. 

vulgare,  L.    FHeld  Thyme,    A. 
Collinsonia  L. 

Canadenais,  L.     Horae  Balm. 

Galeopsis  L. 

$  Ladanum,  L.  B.     Hemp  Nettle, 
§  tetrabit,  L.    Flowering  Nettle. 

Glechoma  L. 

hederacea,  L.     GiU-grotD-by^he'ground, 
Hedeoma   Pers. 

pulegioides,  Pers.    Pennyroyal, 

Hyssopus  L. 

ncpetoidea,  W.     Giant  Eyasop. 

Isaothus  Mx. 

coeruleus,{MuhL     False  Pennyroyal, 

Lophanthus  Bentb. 

nepetoides,  Benth. 

Lamium  L. 

$  amplexicaole,  L.    Hen  Bit,    Dead  Nettle, 

Leonorus  L. 

cardiaca,  L.     Motherwort. 

Lycopus  L. 

EuropaeuB,  Mx.     Water  Borehound. 
Virginicus,  L.     Bugle  Weed, 

Marrubium  L. 

§  vulgare,  L.     Horehound, 

Mentha  L. 

borealifl,  Mx.     Horaemint. 
i  piperita,  Sm.     Peppermint, 
viridis,  Walter.     Spearmint. 

Monarda  L. 

clinopodia,  L.    B — e. 
didyma  L.    B    c. 
II  hirsuta,  Ph.    Cummingion. 
oblongata,  Ait.    B — e.  and  B. 

Nepeta  L. 

cataria,  L.     Catmint, 

Prunella  L. 

PennBylvanica,  W.    Heal  All, 

Pycnanthemum  Mx. 

ariBtatum,  Mx. 
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Pycnanthemum. 

incanuni,  Mx.     Mountain  Mint. 
lancnlatuin  7  Ph. 
linifolium,  Pli.      Virginian  Thyme. 
II  vcrticillatum,  Per:?.     B — e. 

Scutellaria  L. 

galcriculaio,  L.     Scull  Cap. 
laicrifolia,  L.     Mad-dog  Scull  Cap. 

Stacbys  L. 

aspera,  Mx.    Hedge  Nettle. 
Bylvatica,  L.  A. 
hyssopifolia,  Mx.     N.  B. 

Teucrium  L 

Canadense,  L.     WUd  Germander, 

Trichostema  L. 

dichotoma,  L.     Blue  Curls. 

Thymus  L. 

♦  vulgaris,  L.     Thyme.    Longmeadow. 

DORAGINEAE. 

Cynoglossum  L. 

§  officinale,  L.     Hound  Tongue. 
Virginicum,  L.     B — c. 

Echium  L. 

vulgarc,  L.     Vipers  Bugloss^  B. 

Lithospermum  L. 

arvense,  L.  B.     Common  Gromtoell. 
II  officinale,  L.  B— e. 

Lycopsis  L. 

I  arvcnsis,  L.    A.  and  B.   WUd  Bugloss. 

Myosotis  L. 

§  arvcnsis,  Sibth.     JFhrget-me-not, 
palustris,  Ph.  B. 
Virginiana,  L,     Mouse  Ear. 

Onosmodium  Mx. 

hispidum,  Mx.     Monson  and  Nantucket.     False  Cfromwcll. 

IIYDROPHYLLEAE. 

Hydrophyllum  L. 

Canadense,  L.     Windsor,  Dr.  Porter. 
Virginicum,  L.  A.     Water  Leaf. 

Tribe  II.     Oymnosperhae. 

CONIFERAE. 

Cupressus  L. 

thuyoides  L.     White  Cedar.     A.  B.  and  especially  N.  B. 
Juniperus  L. 

communis,  L.    Juniper.    Mt.  Tom  and  B. 
Virginiana,  L.    Red  Cedar, 

Pinus  L. 

alba,  Lamb.     Spruce, 
balsamea,  W.     JTir  Tree,     Balsam  TVcc. 
Canadensis,  L.     Hemlock  TVcc. 
fraseri,  Ph.     Saddle  Mountain.     Dewey. 
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Pinus  L. 

nigra,  Lamb.     Black  Spruce. 

pendula,  Ait.     Hackmatack.     Tamarack. 

resinosa,  Lamb.     Norway  Pine,    A.  and  Worceatcr  Co. 

rigida,  L.     Pitch  Pine. 

Btrobua  L.     White  Pine. 

Taxus  L. 

CanadenBifl,  W.     Dwarf  Yew.    A.    Very  common. 


Sub-class  II.— ENDOGYNAE  OR     MONOCOTYLED- 

ONOUS  PLANTS. 

Tribe  I. — Petaloideae. 

ALISMACEAE. 

Alisma  L. 

plantago/I*.      Water  Plantain. 

Sagittaria  L. 

acutifolia,  Ph.    Arrow  Head, 
heterophylla,  Ph. 

obtuBa,  W.     N.  B.     Var.  of  S.  Sagittif. 
sagittifoila,  L.    Arrow  Head  a  latifolia.      |9  graeUis. 

HYDROCHARIDEAE. 

Udora  Nutt. 

Canadensis,  Nutt.     Serpicula  verttciUatOy  MuhL 
Vallisneria  L. 

spirallB,  L.     Tape  Grass.    Cambrid^  and  Connecticut  rirer. 

XTRIDEAE. 

Xyris  L. 

Caroliniana,  Lam.     Yellow-eyed  Grass. 

HTPOXIDEAE. 

Hjrpoxis  L. 

erecta,  L.     Star  Grass. 

IRIDEAE. 

Iris  L. 

versicolor,  L.    Wild  Iris.    Blue  Flag. 
Virffinica,  Torrey.     GraeUis^  Big.  Boston  Ms. 

Sisyrincnium  L. 

anceps,  L.    Blue-eyed  Grass. 

ORCHIDEAE. 

AplectTum  Nutt. 

II  hyemale,  Nutt.    Puity  Root.     Adam  and  Mve.    Conway. 

CypUfidium  hyemale,  W. 


J 
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Arethusa  L. 

bulbosa,  L.    B.  and  Belchertown. 
Calopogon  Brown. 

pulchelluB,  Br.     Cfrasa  Pink,     Cymbtdium  ptUeJieUum,  W. 
Corallorhiza  Brown. 

odontorrhiza,  Nutt.      Coral  Teet?u    Dragon   Oaw.   CymH- 

dium  odont,  W. 

Cypripedium  L. 

humile,  Sw.  Ladies  Slipper. 
pubcscens,  Sw.  Yellow  Do, 
spectabile,  Sw.  Do,  Deerfield. 

Goodyera  Brown. 

pubcscens,  W.    Neottiapubeaeentf  W.    Rattle  Snake  Lee^f. 
II  repcns,  Wild.    B. 

Habenaria  L. 

blcphariglottis,  Hooker.   A.  and  B. 

II  bracteata,  R.  Brown.     Satyrium  hraeteatum,  Ph. 

II  cristata,  R.  Brown.    Fair  Haven,  T.  A.  Greene. 

ciliaris,  R.  Brown.    A.  and  B. 

U  dilatata,  Ph. 

II  grandiflora,  Big.    B.  and  A. 

II  herbiola,  R.  Brown.    A.  and  N.  B. 

II  incisa  1  Spreng. 
*  fimbriata,  R.  Brown. 

i  II  macrophylla,  GK)ldie.    Mt«  Holjoke. 

.,  II  orbiculato,  Ph. 

psycodcs,  Spreng.    B — c  and  A. 

Listera  R.  Brown. 

cordata,  Brown.    Epipaetia  ConvaUofrioides^  Ph.  Plainfield. 
Malaxis  Sw. 


• 


liUifoUa,  Sw.     Tutay-blade, 
II  loeselii,  Sw. 

Mycrostylis   Nutt. 

ophioglosBoideSi  Nutt.    Adder  Mouth, 

Neottia  Sw. 

tortilis,  Sw.    Ladies^  T\esaes,  JJ  graeilis^  Torrcy. 
cemua,  Sw*  J^odding  Ladies*  Trettes, 

Orchis  L. 

spectabilis,  L,     Orchis. 

tridentatai  W.  B— e.  A.  and  N.  B. 
Pogonia.     Brown. 

ophioglossoidcs,    Brown.    Snake  Mouth  jirethuia, 

II  verticillata,  Nutt.     A. 
Triphora.     Nutt. 

y  pendula,  Nutt.    Deerfield.    Arethuui  pcnduia  W. 

JUNCEAJE. 


}  Juncus  L. 

[     ,  acuminatus,  Mx.     A. 

[     •  bufonius,  L. 

bulbosus,  L. 

effusus,  L.     Bulrush, 


militaris,  Ble.     Tcwksbury. 
marginatus,  Kotk.  N.  B. 
nodosus,  L. 
polycephalus.  Mx. 
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Juncus  L. 

II  setaceus,  Rostk. 
tenuis,  W. 

Luzula  De  Cand. 

campestris,  De  Cand. 
melanocarpa,  Desr. 
pilosa,  W.    A 

MELANTHACEJE. 

Helonias  L. 

dioica,  Ph.  B— e.    Elating  Star, . 
Veratrum  L. 

Tiride,  Ait.  Indian  Poke.    VfhitB  Hellebore. 

FONTEDEREf. 

Pontederia  L. 

II  angaitifolia,  Ph.  Leverett.    Ccrdata  B.  anf:u»ti.  Torrejr. 
cordata,  L.    Pickerel  weed. 

Schollera  Schreb. 

graminea,  Vahl.    LepanihuM  gpvmineiM,  Mz. 

A8FH0DELEJE. 

Aletris  L. 

farinosa,  L.    Falte  Aloe*    A. 
Allium  L. 

Canadense,  L,    Meadow  Oarlie. 

tricoccom,  W. 
Asparagus  L. 

f  officinalis,  L. 

SMILACEf. 

Convallaria  L. 

bifolia,  L. 

multiflora,  L.    Solomon  Seal. 

pnbescens,  W.     A. 

racemosa,  L.      Cluttered  Solomon  Seal. 

stellata,  X>. 

II  trifolia,  L.    Pelham  and  Commington. 

nmbeUolata,  Mz.    LUy  of  the  VaXSy.      A. 
Oyromia.     Nutt. 

Tirginica,  Nutt    Indian  Cueumher.  Medeola  Ftrginiea.  L. 
Similaz  L. 

herbacea,  L,    B— e. 

pednncolaris,  W.    Jacobs  Ladder. 

rotondifolia,  L.    Oreen   Briar. 
Streptopus  Mx. 

II  distortas,  Mx.     A-  &  B^. 
rosens,  Mz.     Rote  Bell  Wort.     A,  &  B — e. 
Trillium  L. 

II  cemuum,  L,    Nodding  Wake  Robbin^ 
erectom,  L.     Falte  Wake  Bobbin, 

grandifloram,  Salisb.     Pelham,  Dr.  G.  White. 

pictuffl,    SmiUng  Wake  Bobbin. 

80 
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Uvularia  L. 

perfoliata,  L.     Bell  Wort. 
sessilifolia,  L. 


DIOSCOREJE. 


Dioscorea  L. 

villosa,  Xr.  B. 


LILIACEJE. 


Erythronium  L. 

dens-cania,  Mx.     Dog  Toolh  Violet. 

Lilium  L. 

Canadense,  L,     Nodding  Lily. 
Philadelphicum,  L.     Red  LUy. 


RESTIACE£. 

Eriocaulon  L. 

gnaphalioides,  Mx.     B — e. 
pellucidum,  Mx.     Pipe  Wort, 

TYPHACEJE. 

Sparganium  L. 

I  Amerlcanum,  Nutt.   N.  B. 

j  angustifolium,  Mx  f     B. 

ramosom  Swartz,    Burr  Reed. 
Typha  L, 

angustifolia,  L.  B. 
latUbUa,  L,     Cat  TaU. 

AROIDEA* 

Acorus  L. 

calamus,  L.     Sweet  Flag. 
Arum  L- 

II  dracontium,  W.     Green  Dragon.     Deerficld. 

triphyllum,  L.     Indian  Turnip, 

Calla  L. 

palustris,  L*     Water  ^rum. 
Lecontia.  Cooper.      *' Alrue  celadium"   Torrey.     Rens- 

selaria  Beck. 

Virginica,  Coop,    ^rum  Vtrginicum^  L.  Belchertown, 
Orontium,  L. 

aquaticum,  L.     Golden  Club.     Southwick.  Dr.  Porter. 
Pothos  Mx. 

foetida,  Mx.     Skunk^s  Cabbage. 


FLUVIALE8. 

Najas  L. 

II  Canadensis,  Mx.  Cauliniajlexilit^  W.  A. 
Potamogeton  L. 

II  compressum,  W.  A.  and  N.  B. 

nuitans,  L. 

Igramineum,  Mx.  A.  and  B. 
heterophyllum,  Schreb.  A. 
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Potamogeton. 

lucens,  Mx.  B. 

natans,  L. 

II  peclinatuni,  Sw.  B — e.  and  N.  B. 

perfolialum,  L. 

IJ  setaceum,  Ph.    divenifoltum^    Barton.  A.  and  B. 

Ruppia  L. 

maritima,  L.     Sta  Teasel  Grast,  B. 
Zostera  L. 

marina,  L.     Grass  Wrack, 

JUNCAGINEiE. 

Scheuchzeria  L. 

palustris,  L.  Belchertown. 
Triglochin  L. 

maritimum,  L.     Arrow  Grass,  B. 

PISTIACE£. 

Lemna  L. 

minor,  L.     Duck-meat. 

polyrrhiza,  L.      Water  Flax  Seed,  A. 

trisulca,  L.  A. 

TRIBE    II. OLUMNACE^. 

GRAMINEiE. 

Agrostis  L. 

canina,  L.  B. 
clandestina,  Muhl.     B. 
lateriflora,  Mx.     A.  &  N.  B. 
long-ifolia,  Torrey.  A. 

polymorpha,Hud8onandA.  Trinnius aiba^L,yfhiU  Top  Gram, 
sobolifera,  Muhl.  A. 
sylvatica,  Torrey.  B — e. 
tenuiflora,  Willd.    A. 
Virginica,  L. 

Aira  L. 

flexuosa,  L.     Hair  Grass, 

Alopecurus  L. 

gemcnldXuSy 'MiuYA,'^  Floating  Fox  Tail. 
pratcnsis,  L.     Meadow  Grass', 

\ndropogon  L. 

furcatum  Muhl.  Forked  Spike. 
macrourum,  Mx.  N.  B. 
nutang,   L.     Beard  Grass. 
purpurascena,  MuhL     N.  B. 
Virg-inicum  1    ]^.  B. 

Anthoxanthum  L. 

odoratum,  L.     Sweet  Vernal  Grass. 

Aristida  L. 

dichotoma,  Mx.     Beard  Grass. 
graciliBjElL     N.  B. 
purpurascena,  Poir.    N.     B. 
racemosa,  Muhl.  A. 

A  vena  L. 

moUiB  Michx. 
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Arrhenatherum  P.  de  B. 

avenaccum,  P.  de  B.    Avena  elatior.  L. 
II  Pennaylvanicum,  Torrey.  B— e. 

Arundo  L. 

Canadensis.  Mx.  B.  &  A. 
coarctata,  Torrey.  B.  &  A. 
pragmites,  L.     PragmUes  communia^  Trinnius. 

Briza  L. 

media)  L*  B. 

Bromus  L. 

purgans,  L.  B. 

pubescens.  Muhl.     Broom  Grose. 
fisecalinus,  Ij.     Chew  Cheat, 
mollis,  L. 

Cinna  L. 

arundinacea,  L.     Indian  Reed. 

Danthonia  De  Cand. 

epicata,  P.  de  B.     Wild  OaU.  Avena  apicaia,  L. 
Dactylis  L. 

glomerata  L.         Orchard  Grass, 

Digitaria    Walter. 

filiformis.  EU.        A.  &  N.  B. 

sanguinalis,  Scop.     Finger  grass.     A.    &  B—  c. 

Elusine  Gaertner. 

indica,  Lamb.     Wire  Grass,    A. 

Elymus  L. 

glaucifoUus,    Torrey,  Cajuidensis^  B. 
bystrix,  L. 

vUloBus,  L.     Wild  Rye.  Lime  Grass, 
Virginicus,  L. 

Pestuca  L. 

duriuscula,  L.  N.  B. 
elatior,  L.    Fescue  Grass. 
pratensis,  Huds.  B — e. 
nutans.  W. 
ienella,  W.  A.  &  B— e. 

Glyceria  R.  Brown. 

fluiians  R.  Brown.    Festucajluitans,  L.  Water  Fescue, 

Hierocbloa  Gmelin. 

borealis,  R.  &  S.  Seneca  Grass,  B. 

Hqjcus  L. 

lanatus  L.     Velvet  grass.  B. 

Hordeum  L. 

jubatuDOi  L.  B. 

Koeleria  Pers. 

Pennsylvanica,  De  Cand.  A. 

truncata,  Torrey. 

major. 

Leersia  Swartz. 

oryzoides,  Sw. 
Virginica,  W.  Cut  Grass, 

Lolium  L. 

perenne,  l.        Darnel  Grass. 

Muhlenbergia  Schreb. 

erecta,  Sdureb.     Drop-^eed  Grass. 


k., 
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Oryzopsis  Mx. 

II  asperifulia,  Mx.    Mountain  Rice, 

Panicum  L. 

acuminatum, 'Muhl.  A. 
agrofltoides,  Muhl.  A.  &  N.  B. 
capillare,  L. 
clfuidestinum  L.  A. 
crud-galli  L.     Barn-CfroM. 
dichotomumu  L. 

depauperatum,  Muhl.     A.  and  B— c. 
discolor,  Muhl.     B. 
geniculatum,  Muhl.    A. 
hispidum,  Muhl.     A.  and  N.  B. 
involutum,  Torrcy.     A. 
latifolium,  L. 
macrocarpon,  Torry.    A. 
nervosum,  MuhL     A.  ondB. 
nitidum,  Lmk. 
virgutuni.  L.     A.  and  B. 

Paspalum   L. 

ciliatifolium,  Mx.     N.  B. 
setaceum,  Mx.    Paspalon  Qrast.    A. 
Phalaris  L. 

Americana,  Ell.     Ribbon  Orass. 

Phleum  L. 

pratcnse,  L.     THmothy  Graaa, 

Piptatherum  Beauv. 

nigrum,  Torrey.     Oryzopsis   Melanocarpa^  Muhl.     MUlium 

racemosumj  Smith.     Clustered  yUllct- Grass. 

Poa  L. 

annua,  L. 

aquatica.    B.  Americana,  Torrey. 
Canadensis,  Torrey. 
capillaris,  L.     A.  and  B. 
comprcssa,  L. 

II  dcntata,  Torrey.     A.  N.  B.  and  B — e, 
II  elong-ata,  Torrey,     Torreyi,  Sprcng*. 
eragroBtis,  L,    A.  and  B. 
hirsuta,  Mx.    A.  and  B. 
maritima,  Huds.     B. 
nemoralis,  L.     A.  and  B— e* 
nenrata,  W. 

obtusa,  Muhl.    B.  • 

palustris,  Muhl.     A. 
pcctinacea,  Mx.     A. 
pratcnsis,  L. 
reptans,  Mx.     A. 
trivialis,  L.    A.  N.  B.  and  B— c. 
II  uniflora,  MuhL    N.  B.   Var.  of  capillaris. 
Polypogon    Des. 

glomeratus,  W.  A. 

Psamma  Beauv. 

arenaria,  Beauv.    Arundo  arenaria,  L.  B. 

Sctaria  P.  de  Beauv. 

viridis,  P.  de  B.     Panicum  viride,  L. 

cplauca,  P.  de  B.    F\)X'tail  Grow,    Panicum  glaucum  L. 

italica,   P.  de  B.    B— c. 

verticillata,  P.  do  B.    Boston. 
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Spartina  Schreb. 

*  cynosuroides,  W.  B.     Rough  Graas' 

glabra,  Muhl.     B- 
juncea,  W.     B. 

Siipa  L. 

'  avenacca,  L.  B. 

II  Caridcnsis,  Lrak.    A.  and  B.       Milium  pungens^   Torrcy. 

Oryzopsis  parvifiorOf  Nutt. 

Trichochloa  De  Cand. 

II  capillaris,  De  Cand.     Sugar  Loafj  Dcerfield,  Dr.  Cooley. 

Trichodium  Mx. 

laxiflorum,  Mx.      Tickle  Grass. 

•  Bcabrum,   Muhl.     A.  and  B — c. 

Tricuspis  Beauv. 

Bcslcroidcs  Torrcy.     Poa  quinquefidaf'Ph.     A.  and  B — e. 

Trisetum  Pers. 
,  palustrc,  Torrcy.     Aira  Pollens^  Muhl. 

,  purpurasccns,  Torrcy.     B — e. 

Triticum  L. 

repcns,  L.     M^at  Grass.     Qu^ke  Grass.    B. 

Uniola  L. 

.    /  spicata,  L.     Spike  Grass.     B. 

;  Uralepsis  Nutt. 

aristulata,  Nati.     N.  B. 

Zizania   L. 

clavulosa,  Mx.   Water  Oats,   Wild  Rice.  B.  and  Northamptoii. 


I, 
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CYPERACEJE. 

^  Carex  L.     Sedge    Grass. 

acuta,  L.     A.  andB— e. 
'  alba,  Haenkc,  B — c. 


ampullacca,  Grood.     Dcerfield. 
ancops,  ^chkuhr.     A.  B^-c  andlB. 
aquatilis,  Walil.     B — c. 
aurca,  Nutt.     B — c. 
blanda,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — c. 
broinoidcs,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
bullata,  Schk.     A .  and  B — c. 
Buxbaumii,  Muhl.     A. 
caespitosa,  L.     A.  and  B — e  and  B. 
cephalophora,  \V.      A.  B,  and  B — e. 
II  collecta,  Dewey.     Worthington. 
conoidea,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
crinita,  Lamb.     A.  B — e  and  B. 
cristata,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
curta,  Good.     B.  A.  and  B — e. 
Davisii,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — e. 
Deweyana,  Schw.     A.  and  B — e. 
disperma,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — e. 
festucacea,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
filiformis,  Gooden.     A.  and  B — e. 
flava,  L. 

flexuosa,  Schk.     A.  and  B. 
folliculata,  L.    A.  B — e,  and  B. 
II  formosa,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — e. 
gracillima,  Schw.    A.  and  B — e. 
granulans,  Muhl.    A.  and  B — e. 
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Carex. 

II  Halseyana,  Dewey.     Weatfield, 

hirsufa,  W.     A.  and  B— e. 

II  Hitchcockiana,  Dewey.     Williamstowu. 

hystericina,  W.     A.  and  B. 

lacastris,  W.     A.  B — e  and  B. 

lagopodioides,  Schk.     A.  and  B— e. 

laxiflora,  Lam.     A.  and  B — e. 

limosa,  L.     Ashfield. 

II  longiroatris,  Torrey.     A.  and  B— €. 

lupulina,  Miihl.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 

mari^inata,  Muhl.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 

mtliacea,  Muhl.     A.  and  B — e. 

Miihlenbergii,  Dewey,     B — e. 

multiflora,  Muhl.     B— c. 

muricata.     B — e. 

II  Novae- Ann-liae,  Schw.     A.  and  B — e. 

olififocarpa,  Schk.     A.  and  B— e. 

pallescens,  L.     A   and  B — c. 

paniculata,  Mich.     A.  and  B. 

pauciflora  Schk.     Ashfield. 

pedunculata,  Muhl.     A.  and  B— €. 

pellita,  Muhl.     A. 

planta^inea,  Lam.     A.  B— e,  and  B. 

polytricoides,  Muhl.     A.  and  B— c. 

pseudo-cyperus,  L.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 

pubeacens,  Muhl.  A.  and  B — e. 

pyriformis,  Schw.  Muhl.     B — e. 

retroflexa,  Muhl.     A.  and  B— e. 

retrorsa.    B — e  and  Plainfield. 

rosea,  Shk.     A.  and  B— e. 

acabrata,  Schw.     A.  and  B — e. 

scirpoides,  Schk.    A.  and  B — e. 

acoparia,  Schk.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 

Schweintzii,  Dewey.     B — e. 

Ij  aetacea,  Dewey.     B — e. 
11  aiccata,  Dewey.     Westfield. 

sparganoidea,  Muhl.     A.  B — e  and  B. 

squarrosa,  L.     Iladley. 

atellulata,  Schreb.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 

II  aterilis,   W.     A.  and  B — e. 
atipata,  Muhl.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 
straminea,  W.     A.  B — e,  and  N.  B. 
atricta,  Good.     A.  and  B — c. 
sylvatica,  Huda.     A.  and  B — e. 
H  tenera,  Dewey.     A.  and  B— e. 
tentaculata,  Muhl.     A.  B— e,  and  N.  B. 
tcretiuacula,  Good.     A.  and  B — e. 
tetanica,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
II  Torreyana,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — e. 
tricocarpa,  Muhl.     A.  and  B — e. 
triaperma,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — e. 
umbellata,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
varia,  Muhl.     A.  and  B — o. 
veaicaria,  L.     A. 
vestita,  W.  A. 

virescena,  Mobl.     A.  B— e,  and  N.  B. 
xanthophyaa,  Wahl.     A.  B — e,  and  N.  B. 
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Cyperus  L. 

Nattallii,  ToiTffy.     A. 

dentatus,  Torre j.     A,  and  B. 

diandnu,  Torre j.     A-  and  B, 

flavoscenf,  L.     N.  B.  and  B— e. 

mariscoidca.  Ell,     Scirput  eyptriformii,  Muhl.     A.  and  B, 

poapformis,  Ph.    A.  and  B---C. 

■triposus,  L.     A.  and  B — e. 

uncinalut,  1'h.     infUxiu,  Muhl.  A.  and  B- 
Dulichiiim  Kichard. 

ipathaceam,  Fen.     GaUnpilt, 
Erlophonim  L. 

atpioum,  L.     Set  Torrty't  Flora. 

Bngaslifolium,  Vv.      A.  and  B. 

ceBpitoinm,  fh,     A.  and  B— c. 

polyitachLum,  L.     A.  B.  and  B— c . 

Virf^inicnm,  L.    CoUon  Graft.     A,  B.  Sc  B— e. 
Rhynseopota  Vahl. 

alba,  V»hl.     A.  B.  ft  B— e. 

flomerata,  Vahl.  A. 
macroslachya,  Torrey.   M.  S,  Belchertown  unl  LeTcrett. 
Scirpus  L.  Rusk. 

aciculari),  L. 

acutug,  Muhl.  B.  L  B— s. 

airorireoB,  Muhl.  i.  &  B— e. 

autumnalii,  Miih|.  A.  1  B. 

jl  bruDDcuB,  Muhl.    A. 

H^apillaris,  Muhl.  A.  &  B. 

capilatus,  L.     A.  B.  ii  B— e. 

dfbiU?,  Muhl.  A,  feB. 

eriophorum,  M^.  A.  i  B. 

intermedial,  M°hl.  A. 

lacuatris,  L.  A. 

II  lineatui,  Hx.  Flainfield. 

maritmni,  L.  B. 

palaitrii,  L.  A.  &  B. 

planilbliui,  Mahl.      A.   B.  &  B — e. 

jl  subsquarrosus,  Mohl.  A. 

Il  subterminaUa,  Torrcy-    LererBtL 

tenuia,  W.  A.  a  &  B — e. 

tricbodes,  Mohl.     A.  B.  &  B— e. 

triquetcr,  Ms,     A,  &  B — e> 

tnberculafuB,  Ms.  A. 
Scloria  Gaertner. 

triglomcrata,  Hz.     m^p  Grati.  Hadlej. 
Scboenos  L. 

mariacoideg,  MbU.    Bog  AwA.    Belchertown  b  Lercrett. 


Class  II.— CELLULARES 

OR 

FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

TRIBE    I.— FILXOOID    PLANTS. 
EQUISETACJE. 

Equisetum  L. 

anrense,  L.    Hortt  Tail,  A.  B.  &  B — e. 

hyemale,  L.  Rough  Hortetail,  ScwHng  Rush.  A«  B*  fr  B- 

sjrlTaticam,  W.  A.  B.  &  B— e. 

palustre,  L.  A. 

II  scirpoideB,  Mz.  A.  B.  A  B— e . 

tdiginoflimi,  L.  Pipes*    A.  B.  ft  B— e. 

FILXCES. 

Adiantum  L. 

pedatam,  L.  Maiden  Hair.  Mowhair. 
Aspidium  Swartz.     Brake  Fern. 

acrostichoides,  Swartz-    A.  B.  A  B— e. 

aaplenoideSf  W.  A.  &  B. 

bnlbifemm,  W-  B— c. 

criBtatum,  ow.  A. 

dilatatam,  W.  A.  N.  B.  A  B— e.    iniemudium^  L. 

tenne,  W.  A. 

goldiannm,  Hooker.    Felix  Mas^    Fh.  A.  4^  B— e. 

lancaatrienie,  Mahl.  B. 

marginale,  Sw.  JVephrodtvm  marginale,  Ms.  H.  B.  &  B— «. 

noyeboracense,  W.    A.  B.  &  B — e. 

pilosioscula,  W.  Dieksonia^  VHerii. 

•piniilosam,  W.     B — e. 
Asplenium  L.    Brake  Fern. 

II  angnstifoliiim,  Jacq.     Spleen  Wort.    B—e,  B.  k  A. 

ebenum,  Ait.  ^— e  B.  &  A. 

nMhtnocavlon,  Muhl.  B—- e.  B.  St  A. 

11  rhizopfayllmii,  L.  Walking  Leaf.   B— e  B.  fr  A. 

II  rata-moraria,  L.    B — e  B.  &  A. 

thelypteroides,  W.    aerosHehoides^    Sw.  B— e.  B  Ic  A. 
Botrychhim  Swartz. 

fnmaroides,  W.  Orape  Fern.    A.  B.  &  B— e. 

•implex,  Hitchcock.  A. 

Vir^nicam,  W.  A.  B.  &  B— e. 
Hypopeltis  Torrey. 

obtusa,  Torrey.    Jtspidium  obtusum^  W.  A.  Wooisia  per  • 

[riniana.   Hookw  k  Grer. 
Lygodium  Sw. 

il  palmatam,  Swartx.  CUmking  Fern.  Amherst  and  Beoket 
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Onoclea  L. 

sensibilis,  L.  Sensitive  Fern.     A.  B«  &  B— e. 

Ophioglossum  L. 

vui^atum,  L.     Adder  Tongue  Fern,    A, 

Osmunda  L. 

cioDamonea,  W.  B — e.  Sc  A. 

interrupta,  Mx.  B.  B— e.  &  A. 

■pectabilis,  Mx.  B.  B— e.  Sc  A. 
Polypodium  L. 

Ilcalcareum.  Lm.     A.  &•  B— e. 

connectiie.  W.  B.  A.  &  B— «*. 

hexatroDoptfTiim,  W,  A.  &  B — c. 

▼algare  L,  Polypod.    B.  A.  k.  B^. 
Pteris  L. 

aquilina.  L.     Common  Brake,     B.  B^-e.  4c  A. 

Rtropurpurea,  L-   Rock  Brake,  A. 
Struthiopleris  W. 

ItPennsylvanica,  W.  A.  &  B. 
Woodsia  R.  Brown. 

ilvensis,  R.  Br.  A.  k.  B. 
Woodward ia  Smith. 

angustifolia,  Sw.  N.  B* 

LYCOPODIACEAE. 

Lycopodium  L.         Ground  Pint. 
U  aDQotinnm,  W.  A. 
«podiim,  W.     A. 

Havatura,  W.  Club  Most,     B.  B— e  &  A. 
Carclinianuio,  W.  B. 

complanatum  W.  Ground  Fine,         B.  B— «  &  A. 
dendroiHeum,  W.  Do.        B.  B — e  &  A. 

M  innndatum,  W.  N.  B. 

lucidulum,  W.  Moon  Fruit  Pine.         B.  d:  A. 
obscaruia.  L.  B.  "var.  of  dendroideuna,"  Torrcy. 
rupestre,  W.     B.  B-e.  Si  A. 


TRIBE    II.       M17SC0ID£AE. 

No  Catalogues  of  the  remaining:  Orders  of  plants  bave  been  publUhed  ia 
Massachasetts,  except  for  Berkshire  County  and  the  yicinity  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, or  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  B — e,  as  usual  is  added  to  those  species 
that  are  found  in  Berkshire  .*  and  B — e*  to  the  few  that  are  peculiar  to  Berk- 
shire. All,  that  have  not  the  Star  annexed,  occur  in  Conoecticut  Valley, 
and  doubtless  this  list  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  number. 

MUSCI. 

Anictangium  Hedw. 

filiforme,  Hedw.     Hedwis^iajiliformis  P.  de  Beauv^  B — e. 
Anomodon.     Hooker  and  Taylor. 

viticulosum,  U  &  1'.     A'eckera  vitieuiosa,  Hedw. 
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Arrhenopterum.     Hedw. 

heterosticham,  Hedw.    Byrum  arrhenopterum^  Dill, 
Bartramia.  Hedw. 

crispa?  Sw.     B — e. 

fontana,  Hooker. 

graciliB,  Sm.      Oederi,  Sehwa^rieken. 

pomiformis,  Hedw. 
Bryum  L. 

androgynam,  Hedw. 

aureum, 

argenteam,  L.     B — e. 

caespiticium,  L.     B— e. 

cnvpidatam,   Schreb.    B — e. 

nutans,  Schreb.     TVebera  nutaru^  Hedw,  B — e. 

ponctatDDi,  Schreb. 

roteam,  Schreb.     B^—e, 

triqaetnim,  Turner.    Meeeia  longiteta  Hedw* 

turbinatum,   Sw. 
Buxbaumia  L. 

H  aphylla,  L. 
Catharinea  Ehrharst. 

undulata,  Web.  &  JVf  ohr.     Pelytrichum  unduUUmi^  Hedw. 
Climacium  Web.  &  Mohr. 

Americannm,  Brid.     Hypnum  dendroide*^  L.  B — •. 
Dicranum  Hedw. 

cerviculatum,  Hedw. 

s^laucum,   Hedw.     B— e. 

heteromallum,  Hedw.  B — e. 

orthocapon,  Hedw.     B — e. 

polycarpum,  Ehrh. 

9Coparium,  Hookr.  &  Tay.     B — e. 

strictnm,  Brid. 

undulatum,  £hrh. 
Diphyscium.     Web.  &  Mohr. 

foliosom^Web.  &  yiohT.HymenapogonheierophyUum,  P.deB. 
Didymodon     Hedw. 

purpureum,  Hooker  &  Tay.  bieranum  purjmrtMfn^  Hedw. 
Diplocomium.    Web.  &  Mohr. 

longisetam,  Web.  ^  Mohr.  B — e.  J^eeeia  longUeta. 
£ncal3rpta     Schreb. 

ciUata,  Hedw.     Deerfield* 
Fissidens     Hedw. 

adianthoides,  Hedw. 

taxifoliusi  Hedw, 
Fontinaiis  L. 

antipyretica,  L*  B — e. 

squamosa,    J.  Porter,  Mass. 
Funaria     Hedw. 

flayican^,  Muhl.    B — e. 

hygprometrica,   Hedw.     B — e. 
Grimmia     Hedw. 

lencophoea.  Hook.  &  Tay.  ^ 

ovata  f 

pilifera,  Mx. 

palTinata,  Smith. 
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Gymnostomum    Hedw. 

DrummondiaL,  Hook,  in  Drum,  Moic.  Amer,  6or.  nee.  D.C. 
prorepens.  Hook, 
pyriforme,  Hedw. 

Hypnum     Hedw. 
abietinum,  L. 
acuminatum,  B— e.  • 
confertum,  Dicks. 
Cooleyanum,  Spreng.     B— €. 
cristacastrensis,  L.     B-— e. 
cupressiforme,  Hook.    B— e. 
cuspidatum,  L, 
denticulatum,  L.     B— e. 
dimorphum,  Brid. 
filicinum,  L. 
fragile,   Brid. 
hians,  Muhl. 
imponens,  Hedw.    B — e. 
lutescens,  Schreb. 
minutulum,   B-— e.  * 
proliferum. 
riparium,  Hook, 
rataboluia,  B — e.  * 
salebrosum,   B — e.  * 
serpens,  L.     B— e. 

striatum,  Schreb. 

tenax  1    Hedw. 

torreyanum,  Spreng. 

triquetrum,  L.    B— e. 
Leskea    Spreng. 

acuminata,  Kedyr.    B— c. 

curvata,  Voit.    Deerfield. 

obscura,    Hedw. 
Leucodon.     Schwaeg. 

sciuroides.  Schwaeg. 
Neckera.     Hedw. 

minor,  Beauy. 

pennata,  Hedw*    B— €. 
Othrotrichum     Hedw. 

a£BLne,  Hook.  4c  Tay. 

anomalum,  Hedw. 

clarellatum. 

crispum,  Hook.  &  GreviUe. 

cupulatum,  Hoffm  ? 

DrummondL    Hook.  Sc  Grev. 

Hutchinsiae,  Hook,  and  Grey. 

pumilum,  Swartz. 

speciosum. 

itrangulatum,  P.  de  Beauy. 

reticulosum. 

Polytrichum  L. 

aloides,  Hedw.  bra^yphyUum*  Pond, 
formosum,  Hedw. 
juniperinum,  W.    B— e. 
perigoniale,  "^ 
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Pterogonium.    Swartz.     Pterigyiukndrum  Hedtc. 
apiculatnm,  Brid. 
hirtellum,  Hedw. 
intricatum,   B— e.  • 
jolacenin,  Hedw. 
■ubcapillatomf  Hedw. 
trichomitrion,  Swartz,    B — e. 

Sphagnum  L. 

acatifolimn,  Hook,  and  Tay. 

latifolium,  B— e.  * 

obtoaifolium,  Hook.     cymkifoUumt  SwarlM, 

Muarrosum,  Web.  &  Mohr. 
Tetraphis  Hedw. 

pellucida.  Hedw. 
Timmla  Hedw. 

cacollata,  Mx.    B— e. 
Trematodon  Richard. 

loDj^collis,  Rich.  Deerfield. 
Trichostomum  HcdAv. 

pallidum,  Hedw.  B — e. 
Weissia  Hedw. 

controyena. 

microdonta,  Hedw.     B— e. 

yiridnla,  Hedw.    B — c. 

UEPATICJB. 

Anthoceros  L. 

leyis,  L. 
Blasia  L. 

pufilla,  L.    Jungermannia  Biatiae,  Hook. 
Jungermannia  L. 

complavata,  L.    Plaited  Mo»m. 

cillariB  L.  scrlulariordct  JIx. 

piDguis,  L. 

platyphylla,  L. 

porella,  Dickson.     Ware.  Mr.  Emerson  Davis. 

scalaris,  Schwein. 

tamarisci,  Martens. 

tomentella,   Ehrh. 

trilobata,  Weber. 

tridenticulata,  Mz. 
Marchantia  L.     jLiverwort, 

conica,  L.    B — e. 

crinlta,  Mx. 

cruciata?  L.    StauropJiora  puUheUa^  W, 

poljmorpba,  L.    Brook  lAvtrworl,     B — e. 

triceps, Schw.  M.S. 
Riccia  L. 

fluitans,  L    Forkstemt^  B— e.  • 
natans  L.    Floating  Liverwort.  B — e. 
lutea,  Selos. 

CHARACEAE. 

Chara  L. 

tlezilis,  W. 
ibliosa,  W. 
ynlgaris,  L.    Fcatfur  B$dim 
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TaiBE    III. APIIYLLAE    OR    X.EAFLE88    FLOWERLESS    PLAIITS. 

LICHENE8. 
According  to  Achariu*^  except  \chert  otiier  authorities  are  ftttniioned, 

Alectoria. 

jabata.     J^egro  Hair. 
Arthonia. 

puDcUfvirmi!*. 

radiata. 

Bscomyces  Pers. 

rose  us,  Pcrfl. 
Borrera. 

chrysophthalroa.      On  tlie  coait. 
Calicium. 

tij^illare,  Cumminglon,  Dr.  Porter. 

Cenomyce. 

allotrnpa. 

baccillaris  clavata. 

botrytes. 

capitata. 

coccifera. 

cndivaefolia. 

caespititia. 

goDorega. 

pyxidata. 

rangiferina. 

Van,  1  Bjlvatica. 

2  alpestris. 

3  minor, 
vcrticillala. 

Cetraria. 

ciliaris . 
glauca. 
lacunosa. 

Collema. 

farvum. 

juglandii,  Scbw. 

lacerum. 

tunaeforme. 
Cornicularia  Schreb. 

fibrillosa. 
Endocarpon  Hedw. 

miniatom,  B — c. 

smaragdulum,  Plainficld,  Dr.  Porter. 

Weberi,  do.  do. 

Evernia. 

prunastri,  Borrera  purpuraceoy  Spreng. 

Graphis   Adanson. 

scripta. 
Gyrophora. 

doasta. 

Muhlenbergii,  B~c. 

papulosa.     B— -e. 

vellea. 


L 


Fimeerltsi  PlaitU. 


Hysterium  Tode, 

rarc>c«D>,  Schw. 
Lecanora. 

albelU. 

braoDsa. 
,  dwiio-rubcUa. 
candellaria. 
fulTa,  Schw. 
gnnuloia. 

■alidna,  PlunflelJ,  Dr.  PmIct. 

■ubfiuca. 

tuberculoia. 

Titelliua. 
Lecidea. 

albella,  Schw.     jil.  S. 

aibo-cuirul  etce  di. 

caraeota. 

demioa. 

Ehrhaf  liana. 


parasema. 
iDbfuica. 
umbrina. 
Lepra  ria. 

Nephroma"^'' 

Teiupinalo,  8pt«ii|;. 
Pyrenola  Spreng. 

enteroleuca,  Spren^.  FlaioJIetd,  Dr.  Porttr. 
Parmelia,     S&ield  Lichen. 

aleuriUi. 


criilulatn. 
herbacea. 


perforata. 

ph^odoide),  Schw.     .M.  S. 

ptacorodia.  Muhl. 

pluiobea. 

TDtilaua,   Plaiafield,  Dr.  Porter. 

•axatilit. 
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Parmelia. 

stellaris. 

tiliacea. 

ulothrix. 

venusta. 
Peltidea. 

apthota. 

canina. 

horizontalis. 

scntata.     Ttergei  Lichen. 

yenosa. 
Porina. 
.    fallax. 

papillata. 

peitusa. 
Ramalina. 

fattigiata. 
fraxinea. 
polymorpha. 
Stereocaulon  Schreb. 
paschale. 

Sticta  Schreb. 

anrata,  Smith  in  Rees^  Cjc.     Western,  Dr.  Porter. 

pulmonacea. 

scrobicolata. 

sylratica. 
Usnea  Schreb. 

florida,  Hofim. 

plicata[,  Hoffm. 

Variolaria  Pers. 

corallina,  Plainfield,  Dr.  Porter. 

velata. 
Verrucaria. 

genunata. 

FUNGI. 

Aecidiom  Pers. 

helianthi  mollis  ?  Schw. 
folidaginiB,  Schw.  and  manj  others. 

Agaricus  L. 

akieas,  L. 

campestris,  I*    B^-e. 
coccineas.     B— €.• 
coriaceas,  Boll, 
disseminatus,  Pers. 


papyraceus.      B— €•• 
salignos,   Pers. 
trabeusf  Pers. 

velutipes,  Cortii.  And  seTeral  decades  more  undetermined. 
^Amanita  Pers. 

cesareas,  Schaeff. 
liyida?  Pers. 

Arcyria  Pers. 

ponicea,  Pers. 
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Boletus  L. 

adaitus)  W.    Polyponu  adtului^  Fries. 

alneus,  Pers.    P.  cti/tctUarii,  Fr, 

badius,  Pers.     P,  varitu^  Fr, 

betulinus,  Bull.     P.  bttulintu^  Fr, 

bovinus,  L. 

bnimalis,  Pers.     P.  brumaUt^  Frp 

carbonarius,  Schw.     M.  8. 

cinnabarinos,  Jacq.     P.  dnnaharinut^  Fr, 

citrinus,  Planer.    P.  ruiphureUi^  Fr, 

communis.     B — e.» 

conchifer,  Schw. 

delicatalas,  Schw.    M.  S. 

ferragineus,  Schaeff. 

igniarias,  L     B— e. 

isabeUinus,  Schw.    P.  itabellintu^  Fr, 

leptocephalas,  Jacq.    P.  leptoeephdltu,  Fr, 

lucidas,  Curtis.     P.  Iticidiu^  Fr, 

Intans,  B — e.* 

mncidus,  Pers.     P.  mucidtu^  Fr, 

nifirro-mar^natas,  Schw. 

nitidas,  Pers.     P.  nttidu*,  Fr, 

perennis,  L.    P.  perennit^  Fr, 

polycephalus,  Pers.     P.  umbellatui,  Fr, 

ramosas,  Bull.    P.  imbrieatu*^  Fr. 

reticulatus,  Pers.    P.  retieulaitu^  Fr, 

salicinus,  Pers.    P.  ialiciniu^  Fr. 

squamosus,  Hudson.     P.  squamonu^  Fr, 

tulipiferae,  Schw. 

▼arius,  Pers.     P.  variut^  Fr. 

▼elutinus,  Pers.     P.  vetulinui,  Fr, 

versicolor,  L.     P.  vertieolor^  Fr, 
Boyista  Dillenius. 

nigrescens?  Pers.     Puf  ball, 
Cantharellus  Adanson. 

pusillus,  Fries. 

undulatus  ?  Fries. 
Clavaria  Vaillant. 

aurantiaca,  Pers. 

coralloides,  L. 

helyeloides?  Withering. 

pistillaris,  L. 

rufa  ?    Muhl. 

tenuis,  Sowerby. 
Daedalea  Pers. 

albida,  Schw.     Siitotrema  vioUueum^  Pen, 

cinerea,  Fries. 

confragosa,  Bolton. 

latissima,  Fries. 

quercina. 

repiaria,  Wolfen. 
Fistulina  Bull. 

hepatica,  Fries.    Bolettu  hepatieut^  Pert,    Flainfleld,  Dr. 

Porter. 
Fuligo  Pers. 
nifaf  Pen. 
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Geastnim  Pers. 

hygrometricum,  Pers. 
rufescens,  Scbaeif. 

Geoglossum  Pers. 

hirBUtum,  Pers. 

Glonium  Muhl. 

stcllatum,  Muhl.  « 

Gyropodium  Schw.     M.  S.    Miiremyces  lutescens^  Schw. 

in  Synopsi  Fungorum  Carolinae. 

coocinenm,  Schw. 

Helotium   Pers. 

acicularc  ?  Pers.     Pe2iza  Helot,  acic,  Pries, 

Helvella  L. 

albida,  Bull, 
esculentaf  Pers. 
mitra?  L. 

Himantia  Pers. 

Candida,  Pers. 
domestica,  Pers. 

Hydnum  L. 

coralloides,  Scop.     Conway  and  Atbfield. 

coriaceum,  Torrey.    M.  S. 

cyathiforme,  BulL 

gclatinosum,  Scop. 

imbricatum,  L. 

occarium,  IBatsch. 

repandum,  L. 

tomentosum  ?  L. 
Hysterium  Tode. 

publicare,  Pers. 

rufescens,  Schw. 
Leotia  Hill. 

chlorocephala,  Schw. 
Licea  Schrader. 

Tariabilis,  Schrad. 
Lycogola  Pers. 

ininiata^  Pers. 
Lycoperdon  L.     Puf  Ball.     Smoke  Ball. 

bovista,  Pers.   non  Bull.     B— e. 

excipaliforme,  Scop. 

molle?   Pers. 

pratense,  Pers, 

pyriforme,  W.  B— e. 
Merisma  Pers. 

cristatam,  Pers.     Thelephora.    Meru,  eritt.  Pries. 
Merulius  Haller. 

agaricoides,  Schw.  M.  S. 

cantharellas,  Pers.     Canihardliu  eibariui  Fries. 

corDUcopioides,  With.     CanihartUuB  Com.  Fries, 

elegans,  Pers. 

tremellosus,  Schrad. 

Morchella  Dill. 

escnlenta,  Pers. 
patula?  Fries. 
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Mucor  L. 

herbariorum,  Wigg. 

mucedo,  Pers. 
Nsemaspora  Spreng. 

crocea,  Pcrs. 
Nidularia  Bull. 

campanulata,  S'bth.     Cyathus  olla  Pers, 

striuta,  Bull.     Cyathus  tlriatut.  Hoffm, 
Peziza  L. 

acetabulum,  L. 

auriformis,  Schw. 

brunnea,  Fries. 

citrina,  Batsch. 

clypeata?   Schw. 

hemispherica,  Wigg. 

inquinans,  Pers. 

lenticuiaris,  Bull. 

mitrula,  Schw. 

Digrella,  Pers. 

scutellata,  L. 

umbrina,  Pers. 
Phallus  Mx. 

impudicus,  L.  B— e. 
Physarum  Pers. 

ciQereum  ?     Pers. 
Polyporus  Micheli. 

abietinus,  Fries.     SUtolrema  violaceum  Pers, 

croceus,  Fries. 
Racodium  Pers. 

xylostroma,  Pers.      Oak  LecUker,    Punk,    Xylottroma  gi- 

ganitutn  Tode, 

Rhizomorpha  Pers. 

subcorticalis,  Micheli. 
Scleroderma  Pers. 

cervinum,  Pers. 
Scleiotiurn  Tode. 

radiciiorme,  Schw.   M.  S.      A  remarkable   subterranean   . 

species.  Conway. 

Sistolrema  Pers, 

ciaereum,  Pers. 
Spermoedia  Fries. 

clavus,  Fries.     SeUrolium  Clavut  De  Cand,  Ergot,    B — e. 
Sphseria  Hall. 

bulbosa,  Pers. 

concentrica,  Tode. 

curvirostris,  Schw.  M.  S.    non  eurvirostra  Sowerby, 

decolorans,  Pers. 

fragiformis?  Pers. 

gyrosa,  Schw. 

lata,  Pers. 

militaiis,  L. 

nivea,  Hoffm. 

polymorpha,  Pers. 

rubiginosa,  Pers. 

Bcoparia,  Schw. 
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Stemonitis  Gleditsch. 

faBcicalata,  Pen. 
Thelephora  Ehrhart. 

aurantla,  Ebrh. 

caryopbyllaea  Schaeff. 

crispa,  Fers. 

fasciata,  Schw. 

femiginea,  Pers.        No.  0 

flabellaris,  Fries. 

frustulata,  Pers. 

gigantea,  Fries. 

hirauta,  W. 

hydnoidea,  Pers. 

incaruata,  Pers. 

laevis,  Pers. 

multipartita,  Schw.  M.  S. 
'  palmata,  Fries.  ^ 

polygouia,  Pers. 

purpurea,  Pers. 

quercina,  Pers. 

rubiginosa.  Schrad. 

rugosa,  Pers. 

epadicea?  Pers. 

terreatrifl,  Ehrb. 

verrucosa,  Scbw.     M.  S, 

Tremella  Dill. 

mesenterica,  Retz. 

Trichia  Haller. 

yaria,  Pers. 

Tubercularia  Tode. 

castanea,  Pera. 
pezizoidea,  Scbw.  M.  S. 
rosea,  Pers. 
vulgaria,  Tode. 

Tubulina  Pers. 
fallax  ?  Pers. 
fragiformis,  Pers. 

Uredo  Pers. 

caricis,  Pers.    On  Carex  varia, 

flaya,  B-^« 

linearis,  Lamb.    On  the  leavet  of  Oaity  rye,  wKeat^  See, 

zeae,  Scbw.   Smui  on  Indian  Com, 
Xyloma  Pers.   ' 

acerinum  Pers. 

andromeds,  Pers. 

ALOAE. 

So  &r  as  1  know,  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  giren  to  thii 

order  of  plants  in  Massacbnsetts. 
Conferva  L.     Frog's  Spittle, 

fontinalb)  L.    et  plores  aliae. 
Fucus  L. 

nodoaufl,  L.         )       On  the  coast  with 

vesciculoauB,  L.  )       other  ^species. 

Lemania  Agardh. 

fluviaiiUiS  Agardh.     Turners  Falls. 
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Solenia  Agardh.  >     On  the  Coast, 

ccmpressa,  Agardh.      9 

Spongia  L. 

fluviatiliB,  L.    Leverett  and  Chesterfield.  Enumerated  among 
the  radiated  animals.     But  most  probably|it  is  a  plant. 

Sphaerococus  Agardh.         \    On  the  coast 

confervoides,  Agardh.  ' 

Ulva  L. 

lati88ima,|L.    On  the  coast  with  several  other  species. 


P08TCRIPT. 

Professor  John  Torrey  of  New  York  having  obligingly  examined  the  preceding 
Catalogue  of  Plaints  has  added  several  species  and  made  several  corrections.  Most 
of  these  have  been  inserted  in  the  proper  places  but  the  following  were  not  receiv- 
ed in  season. 

VHBELLIFERAE. 

Crantzia  Nutt. 

iineata,  Nutt.     Near  Boston  :  found  by  Mr.  NuttalL     B.  D.  Gh-eene  Esq. 

RANUNCULACEAE. 

Thalictrum. 

cornuti,  L.  pubaecnt  Ph,  retgoluium^  De  Cand, 
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Orim. 


Jfn.  Otn.  Ko.  Spt. 


3  Amaianlhaceae, 

5  AmygdaUae, 
e  Anacardiacuae, 

7  Anliaceae, 

8  ArJMolochiac, 

9  Aroidtae, 

10  Aiiocarp«at, 

11  Aiclepiadcai^, 
la  Aiphodelrae, 

13  Baliamioeae, 

14  Berberidtae, 

15  Betulioae, 

16  Botagineac, 

17  CaclcBe, 

18  CalUlricbuieiu:, 

19  Campaoulaceafe, 
at)  Caprilbl<a<»ae, 
Si  CarjaphjIIcae, 
22  Ctlaiirincat, 
2a  Ceratophjlltae, 

24  ChepopodtHe, 

25  Cinchaaaccae, 

26  Uircataceae, 

27  CuliQcaR, 
'is  Compoiilac, 
39  Conirerae, 

30  Coavolvulaceae, 

31  Crauulaceae, 
Si  Cruciferae, 

33  Cucurbilaccae, 

34  Cupuliferae, 

35  C7peraceae, 

36  Uioacoreae, 

37  Uip>acea«, 
3S  Uroieraceat, 

39  Ericeae, 

40  Eupborbiaccae, 

41  Fluviali^i, 

42  Fumuiaccac, 

43  Gentiaaeae, 

44  UeraaiHCL'ac , 

45  Gramme  a  e 

46  GTDMulaceat, 

47  Halorageae, 

48  Uamamelideae 
40  Hjdrochaiideae, 


OritTt.  Jfm.  Qttu    JV*.  SfC 

0  Hydropeltideac,  1  I 

1  H;drophTllrae,  1  I 

2  UTPCTicineM,  I  ■ 

3  Hjpoxideac,  I  1 

4  Ilicbea«,  3  1 

5  lUecebreae,  I  1 

6  Iridcae,  «  I 
^  JugUodeae,  2  £ 
t)  JuDcagioeae,  S  1 
9  JuDccae,  S  1! 

0  Labiatae,  31  K 

1  Lauriopae,  1  i 
•i  LegutDinogeae,  17  4« 

3  LeuUbulariae,  1  6 

4  Liliacrae,  3  4 

6  Lobeliaceae,  i  7 


i  Myriccae, 

i  Oleaceae, 
B  Unagrariae, 
7  •'rchidea;, 

3  Orobancheae, 


117  I'odophjlleae, 

Ua  folygaleae, 

lis  Poljgooeae, 

90  Pomace  ac, 

91  Pontedcriae, 

92  I'orlulaceae, 

93  PrimuUceae, 

94  Pyrolaceac, 

95  KauuDculaceae, 

96  Kestiaceae, 

97  Rhamneae, 

9S  ItiiiuBQlhaceae, 
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Orders,             Ao. 

Gen,  Ab. 

Spe, 

99  Rosaceae, 

8 

36 

112 

100  Salicariae, 

3 

4 

113 

101  Salicineae, 

2 

21 

114 

102  Sanguisorbeae, 

1 

1 

115 

103  Santalaceae, 

2 

3 

116 

104  Sarracenieae, 

1 

1 

117 

105  Saxifracjeae, 

5 

7 

118 

106  Sclerantheae, 

1 

1 

119 

107  ScrophulariDeae, 

11 

28 

120 

108  Smilaceae, 

6 

20 

121 

109  Solaneae, 

6 

9 

122 

110  Staphylaceae, 

1 

1 

123 

111  Stellatae, 

1 

11 

t 

Orders,            Jfo. 

Oen,   No. 

Bpt, 

Thymeleae, 

1 

1 

TiUaceae, 

1 

2 

Typhaceac, 

2 

5 

Vaccineac, 

2 

12 

Verbenaceae, 

2 

4 

Violaceae, 

1 

17 

Vites, 

2 

4 

Ulmaceae,      , 

2 

2 

Umbelliferae, 

15 

20 

Urticeae, 

4 

8 

Xanthoxyleae, 

1 

1 

Xyrideae, 

1 

1 

Whole  No.      442 


1223 
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Orders,           No. 

1  Algae, 

2  Characeae, 

of  Genera, 

7 

1 

No,  ^f  Species 
8 
3 

3  Equisetaceae, 

4  Filices, 

1 
15 

6 
43 

5  Fungi, 

6  Hepaticae, 

7  Lichenes, 

49 

5 

28 

175 

19 

109 

8  Lycopodiaceae, 

9  MuscI, 

1 
31 

10 
107 

Whole  No. 

138 

480 
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Of  the  Catalogues  of  Animals  and  Plants- 


Ko.  of 

Otnera,            Ao. 

o/SpeeieM* 

I,  Mammalia. 

27 

45 

II.  Birds. 

57 

160 

III.  Reptiles, 

7 

33 

IV.  Fishes, 

56 

102 

V.  Shells.  (Marine.*) 

52 

91 

Do.  (Tflnd  &  Fresh  W.t)     12 

44 

VI.  Crustacea. 

21 

26 

VII.  Spiders, 

20 

125 

VIII.  Insects, 

423 

2350 

IX,  Radiata, 

12 

687 

Undetermined. 

Total  of  Animals. 

2976 

X  Plants.  (Flowering.)  442 

1223 

(Flowerless.)    138 

480 

Total  of  Plants.     680 

1703 

•  Only  Mr.  Green's  Catalogue  is  here  reckoned  ,•  since  that  of  Col.  Totten 
embraces  the  whole  coast  of  New  England. 

t  In  order  to  make  out  these  numbers,  we  must  add  to  those  contained  in  Mr. 
Earle's  Catalogue  on  page  557,  the  following  genera  and  species  ascertained  by 
that  gentleman  since  his  list  was  printed,  and  received  only  in  time  to  insert  in 
thb  place. 

OSVUB  taltata. 
Valrata  arinifera  f  Lea. 

OSlfUB   HSLIX. 

Helix  labyrinthica,  8ay. 

and  two  other  species. 


APPENDIX. 


A   CATALOGUE 

OF  SPECIMENS  OF  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS 

ILLUSTRATma  THE  REPORT  OP  A  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Made  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  the  State, 

This  collection,  which  I  have  made  by  direction  of  the  State,  and  \i^ich  I  now 
prfgent  to  its  constituted  authorities,  can  be  reg-ardod  as  by  no   means  perfect. 
Several  of  the  rarer  and  less  important  minerals  in  the  State  will  not  be  found  in 
it  :    nor  can  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  obtained  every  variety  of  rock  that  exist* 
in  our  limits.     Vet  have  I  done  all  in  my  power,  during  the  three  years  that  hav« 
been  devoted  to  the  g^eological  survey,  to  procure  a  fair  and  full  representation  of 
our  rocks  and  minerals.     Not  improbably,   however,  the  proprietors  of  some  of 
the  quarries  of  stone  in  the  Commonwealth,  will  conceive  that  their  own  are  not 
fairly  represented  :  for  in  many  instances  I  could  only  procure  such  samples  of  the 
rock  as  presented  themselvop  to  my  view  at  the  quarries.     But  it  will  be  easy  for 
any  who  are  disposed  to  do  it,  to  substiiutc  for  the  specimens  in  this  collection 
others  of  a  better  character.     And  I  would  respectfully  invite  all,  who  fed  an  in- 
terest in  having"  this  collection  exhibit  a  fair  and  full  collection  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  State,  to  supply  its  deficiencies  as  they  have  opportunity.     In  gen- 
eral I  have  reduced  the  specimens  to  rather  a  small  size :    always  intending,  how- 
ever,  that  they  should  fairly  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  rock  or  mineral  from 
which  they  were  broken  :     The  great  number  of  specimens  which  I  was  obliged  to 
collect,  (one  suit  for  the  government  and  one  for  each  of  the  colleges  in  the  State,) 
compelled  me  to  consult  utility  almost  entirely ;  and  hence  the  collection  contain! 
little  display  of  large  and  splendid  specimens. 

The  specimens  in  this  Catalogue  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  rocks  are 
described  in  the  proccding  Report.  The  specimens  of  the  rocks  are  first  giveni 
and  then  those  of  the  simple  minerals  which  they  contain. 

About  130  of  the  specimens  have  been  smoothed  or  polished ;  and  this  is  men* 
tioned  under  each  number,  where  such  is  the  case.  Those  specimens  that  have 
been  only  smoothed,  have  been  varnished ;  and  this  process  will  need  to  be  re* 
newed  occasionally.  I  found  that  in  this  way  the  true  character  of  the  rock  could 
be  brought  to  light  quite  as  distinctly  as  by  polishing :  and  thus  the  expense  was 
considerably  reduced. 
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STRATiriEJ)    ROCKS. 

Alluvium. 

No,  Prom 

1  Alluvial  sand,  Lock's  Pond,  Shutcsbury. 

2  Alluvial  loam,  (poli^hinsr  powder,)         do 

3  and  4     Peat,         Pittsfield. 

5  <lo  Levcrctt. 

6  do  Had  ley. 

7  and  8     do  Weston. 

9  do  Northborough. 

10  do  Shrewsbury. 

11  do  Wilbrahara. 

12  Marl,  Pittsfield. 

13  Planorbis  parvus  and  bicarinatus  in  marl,         Pittsfield. 

14  do         irivolvis  do  do 

15  Lymnaea  heterostropha  and  catascopium,  do      do 

16  Cyclas  {nondescript^  J,  M.  Early)  iii  marl,  do 

17  Eog  Ore,  Brookfield. 

18  do  New  Braintree. 

19  do        petrified  carex,  do 

20  Black  Wad,  (earihy  oxide  of  manganese,)        Conway. 

21  do  Lcvcrett. 
23            do  Whately. 

Diluvium. 

23  Diluvium,  Leominster. 

24  do  ferruginous,      do 

25,  26,  27,  and  28  do  consol-dated,         Pownal,  Vt. 

29  Pyrula  Carica,  (47  feet  below  the  surface,)         Nantucket. 

30  do        do        worn,  Nantucket. 

31  Natica  —  Heros,  do 

32  Crepidula  Fornicata,  do 

33  Venus  Castauea,  do 

34  Mactra,  do 

Tertiary  Formations.     Newest  Tertiary. 

35  Clay,  Amherst. 

36  Sand,  do 

37  *nd  38    Clay,         Leominster. 

39  do    loamy,    do 

40  Sand,  do 

41  ArgiUo-Calcareous  Concretions  in  Clay,         South  Hadley. 
42^  43,  and  44  do  Amherst. 

45  do  Hadley. 

46  do  South  Hadley. 

47  and  48    Organic  Remains  in  Clay  and  Loam,  Decrficld. 

49  and  50  do  do  South  Hadley  CanaL 

51  do  do  Deerfield. 

63  do  do  Charlestown. 

53  Brown  Hematite,  SUlactical,  Richmond. 

54  do  do  West  Stockbridg-e. 

55  do  pavonine,  ^^ 

56  do  compact,  Richmond. 

57  do  mamillary,  Lenox. 

58  do  with  yellow  ocre,  West  Stockbridge. 

69  do  with  red  oxide,  do 

^     r^^^  .^^  ^»th  radiated  manganese,  do 

^i     Gibbeite,        Richmond. 
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Plastic  Clay  Formation. 

62 — 68    Clay  of  various  colors,         Gay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard. 
69  and  70     iSand  ag-g-lutinatcd,  yellow,     do 

71  do  white,       do 

72  do  green,       do 

73  do  with  clay,       do 
74,  75,  and  76    Lignite,  do 

77  Quartzosc  conglomerate — cemented  by  iron,         Cfay  Head. 

78  and  79  do  cement,  argillo  bituminous  do 
b()  Specimen  of  oolitic  aspect,  do 
81     Indurated  Clay,  do 

82,  83,  and  84    Impressions  of  Leaves  on  argillaceous  iron  ore,         (Hj  Head. 

85  Impression  of  a  seed  vessel;  Gay  Head. 

86  Vegetable  Remains,  do 

87  Cast  of  a  Venus  7  do 

88  Cast  of  a  Selina,  do 

89  Cast  of  a  Turbo  1  do 
91,  92,  93,  and  9i    Alcyonia  7  do 

95  Unknown  animal  relic  in  ferruginous  sand,         Nantucket. 

96  Fossil  Zoopbyta  inconglomerate.         Gay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard. 
97,  98,  and  99     Fossil  Crabs  in  green  sand,  do 

100,  101,  and  102     iSharks'  teeth  in  green  sand  and  conglomerate.     Gay  Head. 

103     Crocodiles'  tootii  changed  into  Hint,         Gay  Head. 

104 — 108    Vertebrae  (104  and  107  mineralized,)      do 

109     Fragment  of  a  rib,  do 

110 and  HI     Fragments  of  bone,  do 

112  do  with  lignite  in  quartzose  conglomerate,  do. 

113,  114,  and  115  do  in  do  Gay  Head. 

116  do  perforated  do 

117  and  118    Radiated  and  Fibrous  Fy rites,  do 

119  Hydrate  of  Iron,     pisiform,  do 

120  do 

121  do 

122  and  123  do 
121,  125,  and  126  do 
127—1-30      do 

131  Selenite  in  clay 

New  Red  Sandstone. 

132  Conglomerate,  coarse,  Greenfield. 

133  and  134  do  variegated.     Deer  field. 

135  do         of  comminuted  granite,         Bernardston. 

136  do  do  Westfield. 

137  do         from  the  ruins  of  argillo-niicaceous  slate,      Greenfield. 

138  and  139  do  do  Bernardston. 

140  do         from  mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  granite,  &c.      Mount  Toby. 

141  do  do  do  Mouth  of  Miller's  river. 

142  do  do  do        epidotic  do 

143  Nodule  from  same  conglomerate,    do  do 

144  Conglomerate  from  the  ruins  of  Granite,         South  Hadley  CanaL 

145  do  '  do  Mt.  Holyoke. 

146  do  do  Belchertown. 

147  do  do  Amherst. 

148  do  with  a  ferruginous  concretion,  South  Hadley  CanaL 

149  do  chiefly  a  nodule  of  granite,         Amherst. 

150  do  gray,  Turner's  Falls. 
151,  152, 153    Trap  Conglomerate,            Mount  Tom,  Northampton. 
285*                              do  do 


mamillary, 

nodular  perforated  by  lignite, 

do 

do 
do 
do 

columnar. 

do 

compact  and  slaty, 
ith  licfnite, 

do 
do 

*  Added  to  the  Collection  since  the  tickets  were  paated  upon  the  other  fpecimeni. 
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154  Coarse  red  Sandftone,      (Hoyt's  Quarry,)  Decrfield.- 

155  do  Wetitficld. 

156  do  Whately. 

157  do  water  worn.  GrceDficld. 

do 

West  Springfield. 
(Hoyt's  Quarry,)  Decrfield. 

Westfield. 
Loug'tMcadow. 
with  pisccs  of  fine  red  micaceous  sandstone  par- 
tially imbedded,        Turner's  Falls. 
(smoothed,)         Longmeadow. 

do 
from  the  Adit,    Southampton  Lead  Mines. 
Mount  Holyoke. 
Turner's  Falls, 
and  sub-crystalline  in  contact  with   trasp^  Titan^s 
Pier,  Had  ley. 

West  Springfield. 
Amherst. 
Turner's  Folia, 
near  do 
South  Hadlcy. 
under  the  trap,         Mt.  Holyoke. 

do  Mt.  Tom,  Northampton. 

Turner's  FalU. 
Mount  Tom. 

do 
Granby. 
Nortbampton. 
passing  into  shale.    South  Hadley. 

Sunderland  Cave. 
185^  186  Nodules  of  concretionary  carbonate  of  } 
Lime  from  micaceous  sandstone,  y 

187  Micaceous  Sandstone  with  carbonate  of  Copper,         Turner's  Falls. 

188  Variegated     do  Agawam  river.  West  Springfield. 

189  do  do  Turner's  Falls. 

190  do  do  South  HadUry  Falls. 
191,  192    Red  shale,  slightly  micaceous,  divided  by  cross  seams,  near  Turner's  F. 


158                   do 

159,  160    Reddish  Sandstone, 

IGl     Gray 

do 

163    Reddish 

do 

163       do 

do 

161 

do 

165    Fine  red 

do 

166        do 

do 

lo7    Coarse  Gray 

do 

168    Light  Gray 

do 

169    Darker 

do 

170    Variegated 

do 

171    Gray,  fine 
173          do 

do 

do 

173    Coarser 

do 

174    Brecciated 

do 

175    Micaceous,  graj 

r  do 

176           do 

do 

177           do 

do 

178,179    do 

do 

180           do 

do        1 

181    Amygdaloidal 
183           do 

do 
do 

S86«          do 

183    Micaceous 

do 

184           do 

do 

under  the  trap, 
near  the  trap, 
do 


do 


193     Reddish  fine  micaceous  sandstone,  under  the  trap, 

194^  195  do  on  shale, 

196|  19'/,  198  do  do 

199    Shale  breaking  into  wedge-form  masses, 

300        do    gray,  hard,  micaceous, 

901        do    yellow  dccompo8in>^,  (a  bowlder,) 

303,303do    black, 

304        do      do 

205^306^307    Bituminous  MarUte, 

308  do 

309  do  variegated, 

310  do  glazed, 
211,  212    Bituminous  (fetid  1)  Limestone,  Paine's  Quarry,  do 
213    Fetid  Limestone,  very  hard  and  brittle,        do  do 
314                do          with  a  singular  fracture  re- ) 

sembling  an  organic  relic,  ) 

215  do  Meachams'  Quarry,    do 

216  Argillo-ferruginouB  Limestone,  Agawam  River,  do 
217,218,219    Tripoli,                          Paine's  Quarry,  do 

230,  331  do  South  Hadley  Falls,  on  the  W .  Springfield  shore. 


Titan's  Pier. 
Turner's  Falls. 
South  Hadley  CanaL 
Turner's  FaUs. 
do 
Amherst, 

i>outh  Hadley  Canal. 
West  Springfield. 

do 
Sunderland. 
West  Springfield, 
do 


do 


do 


^See  Bote  on  preceding  page. 
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223—225    Septaria  or  Ludus  Helmontii,  West  Springfield. 

226, 227    Concreted  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Mount  Toby,  LevercU. 

228  do  Sunderland  Cave. 

229  do  Paine's  Quarry,  W.  Springfield. 

230  do  stalactical,  Sunderland  Cave. 

231  Calcareous  Spar  in  Veins  in  black  shale,    W.  Springfield. 
232,  233,  234     Satin  Spar  in  red  and  black  shale,  do 

235  Sulphate  of  Baryta,  below  Turners  Palls,  Greenfield. 

236  Sulphate  of  Strontia  on  fcUd  carbonate  |  jueachams*  Quar.  W.  Springfield. 

237  Bituminous  Coal  in  bituminous  marlite,      W.  Springfield. 

238  do  do  with  blende,         do 

239  Blende  and  Galena  in  fetid  limestone,  do 

240  Carbonate  of  Iron  in  lenticular  crystals,     Turner's  Falls. 

241  do  7  South  Hadley  CanaL 

242  Iron  Sand,  Turner's  Falls. 

243  Red  Oxide  of  Copper  in  Sandstone,  Simsbury  Mines,  Granby,  CU 

244  Pyritous  Copper  in  Sandstone,  Turner's  Falls. 

245  Green  Carbonate  of  Cupper,  (poor  specimen)     Greenfield. 

246  Bituminous  Coal  in  sandstone,  South  Hadley,  north  part. 

247  do  do  South  Hadley  Canal. 
218    Anasphaltic  Coal           do                              Tnrnor'fl  Palls. 

^^    ^fe^ld  Lim'lston^        ^"*^  ^'^  """^  ""^  \  P"°*'"  ^''^^^y*  W.  Springfield, 
250-25/  'Vc^^ble^^^  bituminous  |  ^^^,,,^,^  ^.^^  p,„. 

255  do  W.  Springfield. 

256  do  Sunderland. 
257,  258  Fucoides  in  new  red  sandstone,  Deerficld. 
259                  do                       do  Greenfield. 
260,261          do                        do  Deerficld. 
262,263  EncriniteC?)  shale,  W.Springfield. 
264,  265  Gorgonia  on  shale,  do 

266  do  without  reticulations,  do 

267  Zoophyta  (7)  converted  into  Flint  in  shale,  do 

268 — ^277  Unknown  Organic  Remains  in  fetid  Limestone,  W.  Springfield. 

278,  279  IcthyoUtes  (Palaeothrissum)  in  bituminous  shale,  Sunderland. 

280  do        two  fish  in  contact,  do 

281  do        only  scattered  fragments  of  the  fish,  do 

282  Concretion  (?)  or  Organic  Relic  (?)  in  shale,  Turner's  Falls. 

283  Moulds  of  Organic  Relics  (?)  South  Hadley  Canal. 

284  Organic  Relic  (?)  in  shale  :  or  veins  of  Clay,  do 
285,  286    (See  the  numbers  following  153  and  182.) 

Craywacke, 

2Bhl    Conglomerate  the  variety  most  common,  Dorchester. 

288  do  do  Swansey. 

289  do  do  wiih  a  vein  of  quartz,         Brookline. 

290  do  do  Attleborough. 

291  do                    do  reddish,  Roxbury. 
307*  do    red,  )  Attleborough. 

292  do  gray,  )  Natick. 

293  do  nodules  chiefly  mica  slate,  Bradford. 

294  do  nodules  fine  mica  slate  or  quartz  rock,  >  Middletown  R.  Island. 

containing  mag.  ox.  iron,  •  ) 

292  do  quartzose  brecciated,  Attleborough. 

296  Breccia  fragments  of  slate  reunited,        Natick. 

297  do  do  Randolph. 

298  do  fine,  do  Natick. 

299  do  fragments  compact  feldspar-cement        )  Sauirus. 

indurated  wacke,  J      ^ 
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300 
901 
303 
303 
304 
305  306 


do  angnlar  fragments  of  compact  feldspar  reanited,     Nantaskei  Beach. 

do  somewhat  rounded,  do        slaty,  Dorchester. 

do  do  do  Canton. 

quartz  rock-dark  purple  quartz  &.  mica  or  talc  Middletown  R.  laland. 


do 


307  see  No.  foUowing291. 


do  chiefly, 
do  with  mica  or  talc 
and  argillaceous  matter, 


do 
>  Fall  River,  Troy. 


308 


309 
311 
313 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 


! 


do 


Attleborouifh. 

Wrentham. 

Rchoboth. 

Walpole. 

Abington. 

Canton. 

Wrentham. 

Randolph, 
do  with  veins  of  white  quartz,  Wrentham. 
red,  Greenbush,  N.  York. 


g-raju'Rcke  slate  passing*  into  mica  slate, 

associated  with  Nos.    305  &  306 
quartz  Rock,  red  with  red  oxide  of  iron, 
do  do 

do  chocolate  color, 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do  slaty, 

do  do  very  slaty, 

do 

do  .^w,  »--*,*...., 

320  Talcose  Aggregate  (Steachist  ?)  conglomerated.  Canton. 

321  do  slaty,  ^     '     ■ 

322  do  do 

323  do  do 

324  Classical  graywacke,gray, 
do  reddish, 
do  red, 
do  do  (bowlder) 
do                   gray, 
do  with  veins  of  quartz, 
do  with  do 
do  with  do 
do 
do  with  anthracite, 

^„^     ^  do  gray, 

♦^*>^    Graywauke  iSlate,  gray, 


325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 


336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
357 
358 
359 


do 

do 

do  light, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


345 


do 

do 

do 

do  glazed, 

do 

do 

do  epidotic, 

do 


Cambridge. 

Walpole. 
Newbury. 

Rehoboth. 
do 

Attleborou^h. 

Hull. 

Newton. 
Pawtucket. 
Stephentown,  N.  Y. 
Attleborough. 
Rehoboth. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Stephentown  N.  Y. 
Newton. 
Watertown. 
Pawtucket. 
Newbury. 

Newport,  R.  Island. 
Watertown. 
Natick. 
Newton. 
Taunton. 


do      deep  red  from  oxide  of  iron,  Attleborough. 
do  gray,  do 

do  reddish,  Newbury. 

do  with  quartz  veins,  Pawtucket. 

do  divided  by  cross  seams,  Wrentham. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do  do 

do  variegated, 
do 

red  (argillaceous  slate  ?) 
do  reddish  variegated, 
356        do  gray, 
Novaculite. 

Argillaceous  Slate — coalmine, 
do  variegated, 


Pawtucket. 

Newbury, 

Milton. 

Newburv,  Thents  Island. 

Hull.     • 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Charlestown. 
Portsmouth,  R.  I. 
Charlestown. 
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360  do  rhomboidal,  Rainsford^i  Iilandi. 

361  do  do  South  Boston. 
36^                    do  laminae  curved,              Rainsford  Iilandt. 

363  do  light  gray,  Halifax. 

364  Argillaceous  Slate  with  veins  of  calcareous  spar.  Watertown. 

365  do  variegated.  Quincy. 

366  do  Hull. 

367  do  (Novaculite?)  Boston  Light  House. 

368  do  (do?)  Hingham. 

369  do  (do  7)  Spring  Street,  Roxbury. 

370  do  (do?)  Watertown 

371  Amphibolic  Aggregate  Middletown,  R.  Island. 

372  Varioloid  Wacke,  Saugus. 

373  do  Brighton. 

374  do  Hingham. 

375  do  Nantasket  Beach. 

376  do  Hingham. 

377  do  nodules  quartz  and  epidote,      Brighton. 

378  do  approaching  to  porphyry  Needham. 

379  Wacke  from  a  vein  in  granite — lead  mine,  Easton. 

380  Amygdaloid  passing  into  siliceous  slate,  Newport,  R.  Island 

381  Siliceous  Slate,  porphyritic,  do  • 

382  do  do 

383  do        with  vein  of  granite,  do 
384,  385.  do                                                    Nahant. 

386  Passing  into  Chert,  do 

387  Jasper,  Xewport,  R.  Island. 

387  1-2  Heliotrope,  do 

388  Clouded  Jasper  (Compact  Feldspar  ?)  (polished)  Saugus. 
389,  390  Jasper,  do 

391  Prase  with  asbestus,  Brighton. 

392  Zoisite  from  the  amphibolic  aggregate,   Middletown,  R.  Island. 

393  Cubical  Pyrites  in  anthracitous  slate,     Wrentham,  coal  mine. 

394  Asbestus  in  slate,  Somerset. 

395  Impressions  of  ferub  &c,  on  slate,  Newport,  R.  Island. 

396  Equiaotum  ?  on  anthracitous  slate  do 

397  Unknown  impressions  on      do  do 

398  Catamites,  Wrentham,  Coal  Mine. 

399  Neoropteris  ?  &:c  on  slate,  do 

400  Fucoides  ?  on  hard  schistose  rock,     Attleborough. 

401  Anthracite  from  graywacke,       Wrentham. 

402  do  do  Portsmouth,  R.  Island. 

403  See  the  No.  following  No.  803. 

Argillaceous  Slate. 

404  Made  in  argillaceous  slate,  (bowlder.)        Worcester. 

405  Common  argillaceous  slate,  Guilford,  Vt* 

406  do  Lancaster. 

407  do  Shirley. 
406                       do                                  Harvard. 

409  do  Pepperell. 

410  do  passing  into  mica  slate,        Bernardston. 

411  and  412         do  with  quartz  veins,         Guilford,  Vt. 

413  do  wavy  surface.  Glen,     Leyden. 

414  and  415        do  contorted,  Guilford. 

416  Micaceo-argillaceous  Slate  in  eehellon^        Glen,  Leyden. 

417  Argillaceous  Slate  much  bent,        Guilford,  Vt. 

418  do  do  do 
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419  do  ezhibitiDg  a  double  flexure,    do 

420  do  red,  Sand  Lake,  N.  T. 

421  do  gray  beneath  limestone,      Chatham,  N.  T. 

429  do  epidotic,  Hancock. 

423  Chloritic  Slate,  Guilford,  Vt. 

424  and  425  Passing  into  Noraculite,         Guilfor  d,  Vt 

426  Chiastolite  in  argillaceous  Slate,         Lancaster. 

427  A  card  of  macles,  do 

Limestone. 

428  and  429  White  marble  polished  Adams. 

430  and  431  do  do  West  Stockbridge. 

432  do  do  Lanesborough. 

433  and  434  do  do  New  Ashford. 

435  White  Saccharine  Limestone  (bowlder.)        Peru. 

436  Granular  white  Dolomite,  Sheffield. 

437  Gray  Marble  Cpolished.)  Lanesborough. 

438  do  do  W.  Stockbridge. 

439  and  440  Gray  Marble  clouded  (polished.)  New  Ashford 

441  do  do  do  West  Stockbridge. 

442  Dove  colored  Marble  clouded  (polished.)        Great  Barrington. 

443  Gray  Limestone,  Sheffield. 

444  do  Lee. 

445  do  nearly  compact,  Lanesborous^h. 

446  do  do  West  Stockbridge. 

447  dolipht,  Pittsfield. 

448  Dark  gray  limestone  nearly  compact,        Williamstown. 

449  and  450  do  do  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

451  do  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

452  do  compact  with  veins  of  calc.  spar,        Chatham,  N.  Y. 

453  do  with  numerous  veins  of  quartz,  do 

454  Yellowish  coarse  Limestone  with  a  foreign  mineral,         Stockbridge. 

455  Micaceous  Limestone  do 
do  with  mica  and  quartZ)            Canaan,  Ct. 

do  Lanesborough. 

do  South  Lee. 

do  Whately. 

do  Colrain. 

do  Conway. 

do  Heath. 

do  Southampton. 

do  with  veins  of  quartz  and  calc.  spar,        Conway. 

do  with  veins  of  granite,  Colrain. 

with  veins  of  argentine,  West  Hampton, 

decomposed  at  the  surface,    Guilford,  Vt. 
468  and  469  Gray  Limestone  in  mica  slate  (bowlders.)     Williamsbargh. 
470  and  471  Encrinal  Limestone,  Bernardston. 

472  do        brecciated  (polished.)  do 

473,  474  and  475  Disinte^ratinc:  Encrini  in    do  do 

476  Coarse  white  limestone  with  graphite  (bowlder.)         Blanford. 

477  and  478    do  do 

479  do  Whitingham,  Vt. 

480  do  micaceous,  '  do 

481  do  with  chlorite  (a  bowlder,  Conway.)  originally  from  do 
489  and  483  Dolomitic  (?)  Limestone,  Somerset,  Vt. 

484  Fine  granular  Dolomite,  do 

485  White  crystalline  fetid  Limestone,  Bolton. 

486  Petalite,  do 


457 

do 

458 

do 

459 

do 

460 

do 

461 

do 

462 

do 

463 

do 

464 

do 

465 

do 

466 

do 

467 

do 
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491  and  492  Coane  frannlaf  whitiih  Umratone,        Chelnuford. 
^gg  do  Aelon. 

497  Gmoular  clouded  lime.tooe,  Sm.thfieH  R.  I.l.nd. 

49H  White  do        Hum  Rock,  do 

455  do  do       Dexter  Rock,  «o 

500  Fie*  coloared  ./o  do 

Ml  Flexible  Marble  Slab,  New  Aihforfl. 

502  La-ninafed  Calrarcom  3p«r,  Bemard.too. 

503  Crvdalline,        do  do 

604  Flydrate  oflron,      ,  ^o 

605  Maenetlc  Oiide  of  In»>.  „.  ^». 
BOe  Nephrite  Stoneham. 

507  Allachroitel  "^ 

508  Speck)  i«r  Serpentine  In  llma.tooe,  Boiboroogh. 

509  Cryjlalline  Augite  in  calc.  ip«r,  do 

510  Calcareona  Spar,  wine  yellow  in  lime,     do 

511  Actynolite,  >['  '°  ™ 
Sl«  do  radiated  m  do  do 
513  Compact  purple  icapolite  tec.         „  ,      "" 

614  Lilac  do  Bolton. 

615  CryitalliMd  do  in  eray  qnarti,  do 
618  Dark  gray    do  (Noltallile)                 da 

617  Sahlite,  ,.  do 

618  do        with  compact  •capcJite        Acton. 

519  Diopiide,  Whitrngham,  VU 

520  ActynoIitB,  „    Chelm.ford. 
621and52e  Bi.ilicateof Mapieiia,(Boltonite.)  '*>""";. 

623  and  584  White  amianthoj,  c    -'i?'!^   d  i  i     j 

525  Lime,(nne  ami  white  talc.  Smithlield,  R.  Iilaad. 

526  Cryflalliii.'  nuirlte  icapolite  and  cinnamon  itone,  CarlBle, 

527  Cinnamon  Stone  and  pargaiite,  do 
62"  do  ,  .„,.^'"' 
539  Cryitalliied  Bcapolite,  Littleton. 
630  Actynolite,  ,     ,  ,      " 

531  Phosphate  of  Lime  ioacapolite.  LilUeton. 

532  Sphene  with  icapolite  and  petalite        Bolton. 

533  do  do  LitUeton. 

534  do        with  anjite  and  scapolite,    Carlide. 

535  White  cryitalliied  Augite  in  dolomite,  Canaan.  Ct. 
636  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Augite,  Lee. 

537  Tremolite  in  Dolomite,  do 

538  do  do  Canaan,  Ct. 

539  do  Sheffield. 

Scapolite  Rock. 

540  Scapolite  Rock  somewhat  crystalline,  Canaan,  Ct 

541  do        compact  (the  common  rariety.)  do 

542  do        with  dolomite  do 

543  do        with  mica  paaiing  into  mica  ilate,  do 
644  Qnarlx,  tcapoUte  and  angite,  do 

84 
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Quartz  Rock. 

645  White  hyaline  Quartz  from  mica  slate, 

546  do  do 

547  WhitisH  Quartz  nearly  opaque  do 

54g  do  do  from  a  vein  in 

hornblende  slate, 
^^9  do        containing:  argillaceous  slate, 

550  Fine  white  granular  Quartz, 
^^1  Reddish  granular  do 

552  do  do 

653  and  554  Gray,  do 

555  Dark  gray,  do 


Heath. 
Plainfield. 
Saddle  Mountain. 

I  Gill. 

Guilford,  Vt, 
Cumberland,  R.  Island. 
Berkshire  Conntj. 
Cheshire. 

Pittsfield. 

Windsor. 


556,  557  and  558  Arenaceous  disintegating  Quartz,         Cheshire. 


559  Granular  Quartz,  striped, 

560  Hyaline  dark  smoky  Quartz, 

56 1  do  do 

562  do         light  smoky,   do 

563  Reddish  compact  Quartz, 
•64  do  do 

565  BKiish  compact  quartz, 

566  Greenish  do 

567  Porous  Quartz  (Buhrstone) 


Pelham. 
Lee. 

Pittsfield. 

New  Salem. 


Conway. 
Amherst 
in  argillaceous  slate,        Guilford,  Vt. 

Sterling. 
Leyerett. 
Prescott. 
Amherst. 

Cumberland,  R.  Island. 
^ ^ ,  Washington.  • 

568  Arenaceous  Quartz  with  actynolite  associated  with  gneiss,     Pelham. 

569  Cray  fine  granular  quartz,  Cumberland  11.  Island. 
5]j0     do                            do  Framin8:ham. 
5*1  Gray  hyaline  or  coarsely  granular  quartz  with  feldspar. 
o72  Light  gray  granular  Quartz  with  small  scales  of  mica, 
673                do                       do    stratified  (Buhrstone  locality) 

574  The  same  with  more  mica  and  contorted  folia,  Lee. 

575  Gray  hyaline  quartz  with  mica  ;  associated  with  gneiss, 

576  Brecciated  particolored  quartz  with  mica,  Amherst. 

577  Rhomboidal  quartz  with  mica,  Northfield. 
578,  579  and  580  Ccmpact  gray  quartz  with  mica,      Bernardslon. 

581  Quartz  and  talc, 

582  and  583    do 

684  Quartz  with  Actynolite  connected  with  gneiss, 

685  do  with  crystals  of  hornblende, 

686  Argillaceous  slate  with  quartz  veins, 

687  Quartz  granular  and  mica  connected  with  gneiss,        Windsor. 

688  do  Webster. 

689  do    associated  with  gneiss,  Mendon. 
590                    do                                                             Webster. 

691  do  under  the  Buhrstone,  Pittsfield. 

692  do  Dalton. 
593  Quartz  mica  and  feldspar  passing  into  gneiss,         Bemardaton. 

694  Quartz  and  mica,  Framingham. 

695  do  Cumberland,  R.  Island. 

696  do  passing  into  mica  slate,  Zoar  at  the  Bridge. 
597  Arenaceous  quartz  and  mica,                       Plainfield. 

698  Quartz  and  mica  vescicular,  Chesterfield. 

699  do  Conway. 
600  Quartz  mica  and  feldspar  passing  into  gneiss,        Mendon. 


Webster. 
Hawley. 
Pelham. 
Hawley. 
S.  Hadley  Canal. 


601  Quartz  with  argillaceous  slate  near  the  lime  bed, 

602  Brecciated  Quartz, 

603  do 
604,  605  and  606  do     cement  hematitic  iron, 

607  do    cement  iron  ? 

608  do  quartz  and  micaceous  slate. 


Bernardston. 
Leyerett. 
Amherst. 
Dalton, 
Amherst. 
WiUiamsbiargfa. 


«   « 
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609  Qaartzose  Conglomerate  (bowlder.)  cement  mica  slate.        Windsor. 

610  do  do  do  Adams. 

611  Quartz  with  disseminated  iron  pyrites,  Windsor. 

612  do     ferruginous,    bowlder,         Worthington. 

613  do    passing  into  yellow  jasper,        Chesterfield. 

Mica  Slate. 

614  Mica  Slate,  common,  quartz  laminar,  mica  scaly  shining,    Colrain. 


615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
621 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


622,623    do 

624  do 

625 

626 

627 

628 

629 

630 

631 

632 

633 

634 

635 

636 

637  Talco-micaceous  Slate, 

638  do 

639  do 

640  do 

641  do 

642  Mica  Slate  amphibolic  and  gametiferous 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 

651 

652 

653 

654 

655 

656 

657 

658 

659 

660 

661 

662 

663 

664 

665 


do  Peru, 

do  Blanford. 

do  Smithfield.  R.  I. 

do  Shelbume. 

do  Florida, 

do  Framingham. 

do  Cheshire. 

Northfield. 
West  Stockbridge. 
Bolton,  Ct. 
Stockbridge. 


do 
do 


do 
of  a  fibrous  aspect, 
do  do 

do  very  even  and  shining 

do  layers  tortuous,quartz  tuberculous,  j,_, 

do  do  feldspar  and  quartz  tuber,  passing  to  gneiss,    Pittsfleld 

do  with  feldspar  passing  to  gneiss,  mica  shining,       Colrain. 
do  do  do  do  Westfield. 

do  do  do  do  Leverett. 

do  do  do  do  Montague, 

do  do  do  do  Granville, 

do  do  do  do  do 

do  do  do  do  Florida, 

do  do  do  do  Ware, 

do  do  do  do  Wachusett,  Princeton. 

Enfield. 

Saddle  Monutain. 
Florida. 

West  Stockbridge. 
Saddle  Mountain. 
Norwich, 
do  with  phosphate  of  lime,  Conway, 
do  Colraih. 

Chesterfield. 

do 
Goshen. 
Plainfield. 

do 
Norwich. 
Goshen. 


do  do 

do  do 

do  gametiferou  s, 
do  staurotidiferous 
do  spangled, 
do        do 

do        do  rhomboidal, 
do        do 
ArgiUo-micaceous  Slate, 


do    with  seams  transverse  to  the  layers,  Greenfield. 

do 
Charlemont. 
Hawley. 
Heath. 

Lanesborough. 
Glen,  Leyden. 
Guilford  Vt. 
Hancock. 
Bradford. 
Guilford  Vt. 

Whately. 

Guilford  Vt. 

Bemardston. 


do  rhomboidal, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  glazed,  with  quartz, 

do        do  contorted, 

do 

do  with  undulating  surface, 

do  contorted  with  layers  of  quartz, 

do  do 

do  do 

do 


1 


/ 


604 


A'pperhdix. 


666  Argillo-micaceoDs  *late,  contorted  with  layers  of  quartz  ,  WUliamBtowD. 
657  do  Saddle  Mountaiii. 

668  Arenaceous  Mica  Slate,  Norwich. 

669  do    passing  into  gneiss,  Bolton. 

670  do  mostly  quartZj  argentine  locality,  West  Hampton. 


671  do 

672  do  rescicular  (see  No,  598) 

673  do 

674  do 

675  Arenaceous  Mica  Slate,  Woonsocket  Falls, 


676 

677 

678 

679,  680 

681 

682 

683 

684 

685 


do 

do  with  feldspar, 

do 

do  whetstone  slate, 

do  do 

do 

do  used  for  monuments. 


Norwich. 

Chesterfield. 

Chester. 

Norwich. 

Cumberland,  jR-l* 

Chester. 

Enfield. 

Chester. 

Enfield. 

Norwich. 

Sherburne. 

Halifax,  Vt. 

Greenfield. 


686 
687 


do 

do  with  scams  oblique  to  the 

surface  of  the  layers,  Deerfield. 
do  do 

Argillo  arenaceous  Slate,  reddish,  at  the  Junction  with 


the  new  red  sandstone, 
688,  689, 690,  do  bent, 

691     Arenaceous  Mica  slate. 


692,  693 

694 

695,  696,  697 

698 

699,700 


do        anthracite  locality, 

do  with  a  talcose  aspect, 

do 

do  with  veins  of  granite, 

do  mostly  quartz, 

701  Talco  arenaceous  slate — bowlder, 

702  Arenaceous  Mica  Slate, 

703  do  passing  into  clay  slate, 

704  do  talcose, 

705  do 

706  do  mostly  quartz, 

707  do 

708  do  with  Teins  of  quartz, 

709  do 
TIO  do 

711  do 

712  do 

713  Plumbaginous  Mica  Slate,  contorted, 

714  do 

715  do 

7 16  Brecciated  Mica  Slate, 

717  Anthracitous  Mica  slate, 

718  719  do        anthracite  locality, 

720  Plumbaginous  Mica  Slate, 

721  do 

722  Mica  Slate,  mica  and  quartz,  laminar, 

723  do  do 

724  do  conglomerated  passing  into  sienite,      Whately. 

725  Indurated  mica  slate,  do 
726,  727    Augite  Rock  associated  with  mica  slate,  Williamsburg. 
******    Phosphate  of  Lime  in  mica  slate,                   Norwich. 


Glen,  Leyden. 

do 

Worcester, 
do 
do 
do 
Lunenburg. 
Groton. 
Worcester. 
Dracut. 
Woreester. 
Lowell. 
Methuen. 
Worcester. 
Andover  Bridge. 
Worcester. 

S.  Hampton,  N.  Hamptoiw 
East  Sudbury. 
Webster. 
Oxford. 
Worcester. 
Ward, 
Amesbury. 

do 
Dudley. 
Worcester. 
Hawley. 
South  Hampton* 
Northfield,  west  of  Ct.  Riyer. 
Conway, 


728 


729  Fluate  of  Lime, 

730  White  milky  quartz, 


Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Warwick. 
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731  Fetid  hyaline  quartz,  Goshen. 

732  Fetid  quartz,  crystallized,  Williamsburgh. 
733,  734    Rose  red  quartz,  Blanford. 

735  do  Chelmsford. 

736  Yellow  hyaline  quartz,  Colerain. 
736    Blood  red               do  do 
737,  738,  739, 740,  741,  742,  743,  744,  Quartzose 

brecciagate,  Conway. 

745  do  Amherst. 

746  Tabular  or  foliated  quartz,  Conway. 

747  do  with  a  pseudomorphous  aspect,  do 

748  Yellow  quartz,  Amherst. 

749  Fibrolite  in  Mica  slate,  Lancaster. 

750  Sappare  with  phosphate  of  lime,  Chesterfield. 
761,752    do  do 

753  do  Chester. 

754  Staurotide  in  mica  slate,  Chesterfield. 
755, 756     Andalusite,  crystallized,  Westford. 

757  Fibrous  Talc?  associated  with  andalusite,  do 

758  Schorl  in  quartz,  Blanford. 
759,  760     GarneU  in  mica  slate,  Chesterfield. 

761  Crystallized  Epidote  in  amphibolic  mica  slate,  Goshen. 

762  do                           do  Williamsburgh. 

763  Zoisite  ?  with  specular  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  Goshen. 

764  do                quartz  Chesterfield. 

765  Idocrase  epidote  calcareous  spar  &c.  Worcester. 

766  Anthrophyllite  in  mica  slate,  Chesterfield. 
767, 768        do  Blanford. 

769  Cummingtonite  quartz  and  garnets,  Warwick. 

770  do  Cummington. 

771  Black  mica.  Westfield. 

772  do  Norwich. 

773  Fibrous  Talc  ?  Blanford. 

774  Anthracite  from  mica  slate  (coal  mine)  Worcester. 

775  Plumbago  ;  or  anthracite  passing  into  plumbago,  do 

•  1549  Amianthus,  at  the  anthracite  mine,  do 

•  1560  Bucholrite  ?  do 

776  Red  oxide  of  iron  from  the  vein  of  manganese,  Conway. 

777  Oxide  of  manganese,  do 

778  do  with  siliceous  sinter,  Amherst, 

•  1027     Ferro-silicate  ofManganese,  Hinsdale. 

779  Micaceous  Oxide  of  iron,  Montague. 

780  Arsenical  Iron,  Worcester. 

781  Crystallized  Arsenical  Sulphuret  of  iron,  do 

782  Massive,                      do  do 

783  Carbonate  of  iron,  do 

784  do  Sterling. 


*  I  found  these  two  minerals  at  the  anthracite  locality  in  Worcester,  only  a 
few  days  before  the  printing  of  this  catalogue,  and  after  the  Scientific  Part  of 
my  Report  was  through  the  press.  The  amianthus  is  very  delicate  and  occurs 
in  abundance.  If  the  other  fibous  mineral  be  not  Bucholrite,  1  am  unacquain- 
ted with  it.  Before  the  common  blowpipe  it  is  infusible.  Bucholrite  is  now 
I  believe,  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  of  fibrolite.  This  specimen,  however 
differs  considerably  in  appearance  from  the  fibrolite  of  Lancaster ;  bat  very 
much  resembles  the  Bucholrite  reccently  found  in  Delaware. 
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•785  do        with  pyritous  copper, 

786  Galena  and  blende, 

787  Reddish  sulphuret  of  Zinc, 

788  Red  Oxide  of  Titanium, 

Talcose  Slate. 


Sterling 
do 
do 
ConwajT* 


serpentine  locality, 
near  the  steatite. 


789  Scaly  greenish  Talc, 

790  do 

791  Foliated  light  green  do 
793  do 

793  do 

794  Green  Bteatite  or  nearly  compact  talc, 

795  Steatite  with  rhomb  spar, 

796  do 

797  do    with  bitter  Bpar, 
796  do  with  brown  spar, 

799  do 

800  do  bored  for  aqueduct  pipe^ 

801  do  very  fine, 
803  do 

803  do 

*403  and  1548    do  from  Gneiss,  Worcester. 

804  do  asbestufl, 

805  do  passing  into  serpentine, 

806  Between  steatite  and  chlorite  form  a  bowlder 

originally  from  Whitingham  Vt. 

807  Dark  green  scaly  chlorite  with  feldspar 

808  Finer  grained,  do 

809  Slaty  Chlorite, 

810  do  with  the  steatite. 

811  Chlorite  Slate, 
813  do  with  red  oxide  of  titanium  and  feldspar, 

813  Talco-chloritic  Slate, 

814  do 

815  do  cpidotic, 

816  do        do  and  passing  into  hornblende  slate, 

817  Talcose  Slate— talc  and  qaartz, 

818  do  do  nearly  white, 
819,830        do  do        do 
831  do               do  greenish  soapstone  quarry, 
833  do               do        do 

833  do  do  whetstone  quarry. 

834  do  do 

835  do  do 

836  Talcose  Slate,  talc,  quartz,  and  mica, 

837  do  do 

838  do  do 

839  do  do 
830,  831  do  do 
833 


Westfield* 
Middlefield. 
Rowe. 
Middlefield. 
Windsor. 
Zoar. 

do 
Windsor,N.W.  pari. 

doN.  E.  part 
Smithfield,  R.  I. 
Middlefield. 
Grafton,  Vt. 
Blonford. 
Somers,  Ct 
GrotOQ. 

New  Saleno. 
do 


(  Conway. 


Cummington. 

Goshen. 

JSmithfield  R.  L 

Middlefield. 

Peru.  , 

Windsor. 

Little  Compton,  R.  L 

Smithfield  R.  L 

Cumberland  R.  1. 

Smithfield  R.  1. 

Little  Compton  R.  L 

Stafford. 

Hawley. 

Middlefield. 

Plainfield. 

Smithfield. 

Florida. 

Lenox, 
Hawle;^. 

Iron  Mine,  Somerset,  Vt 
east  side  of  serpentine^  Chester. 
Barre. 
Rowe. 


Talc  and  Limestone, 


Whitingham,  Vt 


*  I  was  not  apprised  of  the  existence  of  steatite  in  Worcester  till  it  was  too  late 
to  notice  it  in  the  proper  place.  Although  I  have  not  visited  the  spot,  I  have  rea^ 
son  to  believe  that  it  occurs  in  gneiss,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town.  The 
owners  informed  me  that  they  bad  penetrated  the  bed  as  yet  only  about  five  feci- 
The  specimens  will  show  that  it  is  the  handsomest  steatite  in  the  State  yet  discov- 
ered: and  should  the  bed  prove  to  be  a  large  one,  its  situation  near  the  Blackstone. 
Canal,  will  render  it  of  high  value. 

Worcester  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  among  the  towns  that  abound  in  peat 
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833  Talc,  quartz,  and  Carbonate  of  Iron,  Hawley. 

834  Quartz  with  Hydrate  of  Iron,  do 

835  Talc,  Quartz,  and  Hornblende,  do 

836  do  Charlemont. 
837. 838, 839           do  Hawley. 

840  Talc,  Quartz,  and  Feldspar,  Smithfield,  R.  I. 

841  do  porphyritic,  Hawley. 

842  Talcosc  Slate,  with  octohedral  oxide  of  Iron,        Hawley. 

843  do  do  Blanford. 

844  Micaceous  Oxide  of  Iron,  Hawley. 

845  Mag*.  Ox.  Iron,  Native  Magnet,  Someiset,  Vt. 

84(>>  do  with  ferro-flilicate  of  manganese,        Cumberland,   R.  L 

847  do  porphyritic  with  crystals  of  feldspar,  do 

848  Porous  quartz  with  hydrate  of  iron,  gnnguc  of  gold,  Somerset,  Vt. 
849, 850        do  in  talcose  slate,  with  do  J  Virginia. 

Put  in  the  collection  for  comparison.  J       gmia. 

851  Gray  Oxide  of  Manganese,  Plainfield. 

852  Bisilicate  of  Manganese,  Cummingion. 

853  White  bitter  spar,  Middleficld,  Soapstone  Quarry. 

854  do  with  green  foliated  talc,  do 

855  Salmon  colored  do,  do  do 

856  Miasite,  Zoar. 

857  do  ?  do 

858  Picrosmene  7         do 

859  Asbcstus,  Pelham. 

860  do  Blanford. 

861  do  Shutesbury. 

862  Tremolite,  probably  from  Soapstone  Quarry,    Middlefield. 

863  Fibrous  Hornblende  in  Quartz,  Plainfield. 
864,  865    Fasciculite  in  talcose  slate,  do 

866  Crystallized  Actynolite,  in  talc,         Blandford. 

867  do  Windsor. 

868  do  from  Soapstone  Quarry,  Blanford. 

869  do  radiated,  do  do 

Serpentine. 

870  Compact  noble  Serpentine,  polished.  Lime  Quarry,  Newbury, 

871  do  with  massive  garnet,  polished,  do 

872  do  with  green  amianthus,  do 
&73    Common  Serpentine,  compact,                       Newbury. 

do  Chester,  west  part, 

do        polished,       Middlefield. 
slaty,  Chester,  West  part, 

with  grains  of  chromate  of  iron,     Windsor,  N.  E.  part 

do       N.  W.  part, 
in  place,  Blanford. 

a  bowlder,  do 

881  Black  compact  Serpentine,  Newport,  R.  L 

882  Variegated  do  do 

883  Dark  green  compact  do,  a  bowlder,  Leverett. 

884  Dark  gray  compact  do  Lime  Quarry,  Chelmsford. 

885  Dark  green  do  with  veins  of  amianthus  and  Deweylite  1    Russell. 
886,  887    Compact  do  with  a  talcose  glazing,        Zoar. 

888, 889    Serpentine  steatite  and  brown  spar,         do 

890  Black  do  and  talc,  or  talc  passing  into  serpentine.  New  Salem* 

891  do  and  do    polished,        Pelham. 

892  Dark  green  do  with  do        do  Blanford. 

893  Black  do  with  do  and  actynolite,  Westfield. 

894  Light  green  compact  do  with  schiller  spar  7  polished,        RusselL 

895  Black  compact  do  with  talc,  do  and  calcareous  spar,  polished,  Chranville* 


874 

do 

875 

do 

876 

do 

877 

do 

878 

do 

879 

do 

880 

do 
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696, 897,  898    Sementliie  and  carboiutc  of  lime,  )  w.^(l.ij 

(Ophicalceffmiua,Al.  Brongo.)  polLJied,  J  •**''^"** 

899  Serppntiii''  diieI  i  jirboual.'  of  lime,  WeetficU. 

900  Compnct  FclciBpar,  Lime  Qusrry,  Nevbury. 
SOI     CompHrt  SrflpolilcT  rcJcmbluie- peHUilc,  Woitfidd. 
909     MamillniT  Chalcedony,             Blanford. 

903  Vrllow  Jasper,  Middlefield. 

904  ChBlcedonyl  do 

905  Druny  Qunrti,  do 

906  Satin  Spar,  Lime  ftoarry,  Newbqtj. 

907  TVemolil^  do  do 

908  Mtiuite,  BUnford. 

909  Mauiva  Oarvetl  Weitfield. 

910  ActTiiolitcs  da 

911  do        memblinr  aabeMui,        WeatSeld. 
919    Chmmale  of  Iron,  mauire,  Blaoford. 

913  do  in  SerpeuttDe,  do 

Hornblende  Slate. 

914  Lamellar  bUck  Hombleode  (horDblenda  rock,)        Granrillc. 

915  do  Belchertown. 

916  do  with  garncta, 

918  Finer         do  (hornblende  alata,) 

919  Fibrous  Hornblende,                              do  Konem- 
990  Somevhat  granular        do                   do  Hiddlefield. 
931  PibrooB  hornblende,  Loverelt. 
£^        do             do  norida. 
9^  Compart      do             (grr«enitOi>e  ilate,)  Lincoln. 

»*  do  do                         do                                       Smithfield,  R.  L 

^  do  do                         do                                       Marlborongli. 

936  Fibrona  do           {hornblende  alate,)                    Shelbume. 

W  do  do                         do                                       Bunks  of  Merrimack  R. 

™  do  do                         do                                       Whately. 

939  Hornblende  and  Fe1d«par,                                         Sudbury. 

™  do                          do         (liomH™.1n  ■1a(e,1          BcrnardatoO. 

™i  do                         do         rhomboidnl,  (primiliTO  gr™nrtone,>     WhaJely. 

^  do                         do                         [bornblondo  «W<^,)                   Ware. 

S5  ^^                         ^°         ™mpart,(<rBn8itionerePnrtone,>Smitlifield,  E.L 

939,  9«     Hnmblendc'and  Feldspar,  coar^ly  granular,  (hornblende  J  ^^^ 

9*1  do        chiefly  hornblende,  (hornblende  alale,)  Mouth  of  Miller's  R. 

™  do         feldspar  in  dialinct  laycra,      do  Dana. 

MJ    Hornblende,  Peldapnr,  and  Miea,  Plumbaifo  Min^  Stnrbridge. 

9M  do  porphyrltic,  (flmoot)ied,)              Healh. 

™  do  ,l„         (b.,wl.l,.r,l               South  Hadley  CanaL 

™|  ^o  do                 do                       Amherst. 

M7  do  and  tompact  feldspar,                      Whately. 

948  do  and  feldspar,  the  latter  rompact  >  r     ^_ 

Q._  and  with  a  crystalline  form,    J  *•"'"''• 

Sj  do  do                                Canton. 

5™  do  dol                              Plymouth. 

™*  do  di>                                    Wiialely. 

S,  do  and  Quarts,  with  a  vein,              Becket. 

SJ  ™  do           with  a  vein  of  graphic  irranit*,     WiUiamaburtr. 

™*  do  do                                          ShelbornaPaUfc 
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■MS  do               do      with  BTsIa  of  quaris,  Warwick. 

■IM  ^o                 do           horoblenile  fibruno,  Hkwie;. 

%7  ^               iJa         and  ttldapi,  tba  hotnblcuiJB  fuctcolar,    CoowBy. 

t)^  Hornblouls,  Feldqwr,  ud  Mica,                          Amhant. 

9K)  do                   wUhaugfile,            B«clcet 

9m  do                                                   Slow. 

9fil  do                   panlnfr  into  ■ienlte,    Dnent. 

rmt,  H-^  do                   with  pnnitB,           Levaratt. 

<K4  Homblenclfl  itid  Rptdole,                                   Oranvllia. 

964  1-tl                     do         iiicontBctwithMrpeatiimBlulbnI. 

mr»  do         rhomboid&t,                            Wiiatetj. 

MA  Cr7*tsl<ied  rrl<l><i<iir  mb.iriibten>le*I>le,                  do 

167  Hornblende  nnH  Cliiuriln,                                            da 

MR  Actjnolfte  Slftta  —  actyoollte  qnwix  uid  fcldipar,    Shat«abiir7. 

ftfi!)  do                                                                      B«tdMrt«wn. 

!l7n  Hornblende  Slate,  with  k  l>Ter  of  epidote,                  I^Blham. 

971  CijataU  of  HDrnblnide  ia  boroblende  dale,                   do 

Gneiss. 

frj3    Granitic  OoriM, 


#r4 

do                              RrOokfiekL 

<ns 

do                           Ke«  Biuintrec. 

RTfi 

do                          Pelbun. 

•m 

do                              Pwtton. 

aw 

do                              Petertham. 

•m 

do         grunUr.    Mon^w. 

•W) 

do                              Mhol 

flfli 

do                          Princeton. 

nra 

do                          Rluifbrd. 

n« 

Slenltic  OnelM—  Oni'ixa  uiih  HomblpR'lr 

nw 

Onnitic  Qnebal  trTt.irc'  .„m<><vhst  meehi 

9m 

do               Worceeter. 

flfiT  do  cbiefly  flMh  colored  leldqwr  end  Kranlte, 

968  do  iligiitlTtKkoe^            Nortb  Brookfield. 

9R*  da  nmcwW  echljloep,    Rocbeeter. 

99n  do  do                  Oxford. 

991  do  Sndbnr?' 

99t  do  (■moottted.)                  BlUericn. 

993  SchlMoee  Onelw,  Dadlar. 

994  do  Pargtimy,  Snttoo. 
I'M  do  ^nnnlar,  Wllbnhani. 

WW  do  Month  of  MilWa  Rlmr,  MoatMiM. 

907  do  BnckUnd. 

9m  dn  8h«lbarne  Falli. 

999  do  Amhorat. 

innO  do  mica  predomlBatinif,            New  Bedford . 

1001  dn  paMJnif  into  mica  alate,         Wnrcorter. 

IflOS  dn  do                             PutuD. 

1003  do  do  Herdwtck. 

1004  do  Pelhun. 

1005  dn  feldap&r  in  tnbercnloa*  nuMf,     Worcoler. 
lAK    Junction  of  itranitu:  imeiaa  and  mica  ilate,         dc 

1007  Scblatoaa  Oneiaa,        WMtboroogh. 

1008  do  paMin?  iato  mica  vtalc,  (bnvldrr,)         OolnUl 

1009  do  Windsor. 

tOlO  do  feldnarrrav,          Lildo  Camptoo,  B.  I. 

1011  do  "™1~6                 „^^^ 

1013  do  chiefly  feldipar,     Oifurd,  Eaatpart. 

1013  do  Florida. 


1014    SchuloM  OnBiw,  paiiilvinkxnicft  ilMa  witb  pyropc,    Westei 


1015 

do 

1016 

do 

ion 

du 

Ormfton. 

1018 

do 

Charlton. 

1019 

do 

«w.™hM  porphyritic,     H.rrard. 

1090 

do 

lOSl    - 

do 

doT                       Lerenitt. 

1039 

do 

do    with  veiui  of  cbloriW,      BoHon. 

102S    Lam 

in»rGD 

ei..,              Windwr. 

10S4 

do 

Webiter,  weit  pari. 

loss 

do 

Ambenf. 

I0I6 

do 

GrHfton. 

lOST    See  the  No. 

foUowinit  No.  778. 

lOM,  1029 

1030 

do                   Norfolk,  Coiu 

do                                       do                                  Warwick. 

1033 
10S4 

do                Savoy, 
do               Windior. 

1036 

do                Dalton. 

1036 

do                Becket. 

1037 

do            with  a  reia  of  granite,        Pdham. 

1038,  1039 

do                DougUt. 

1040 

I04I     Poiphnitic  • 

Onei..,           I'dham. 

1042 

do 

frld.par,  flesh  colored,        Amherit. 

1043 

do 

with  epidote,  (uiioothed,)   Pelham. 

1044 

do 

coane.                                   New  Braintree. 

1045, 1048 

do 

do                                       Ware. 

1047 

do 

1048 

do 

icarMly  porphyritic,            Paiton. 

I04& 

do 

1050 

do 

paulng  into  wbiitote,          Tolland. 

1061     Anpbitmlic  Gneiai,  containing  dineminated  )  f|]oat,.„g 

mauea  of  hornblCDde,     )  * 

loss  do  UTerett. 

1053  do  Enfield. 

1064  do  Petham. 

1055  Epidotic  Goeiu,         AmberU- 

1056  do  Pelhain. 

1057  do  Amhent. 

1058  do  Grafton. 

1059  do  Amherrt. 

1060  do?  Duibury. 

1061  do?         contalabg compact  leldipar,       Dnsbury. 
1063—1065     AiigilicGneis*,        Lee. 

I06«,  t067    Anthophyllitic  Gneiia,         EoGeld. 
1068      A  re  Dace  ou  a  Gneiss,  Southbridge. 

1069,  1070        do'  Smithfielc^  R.  1. 

1071  Talcoae  Goeiaa,  do 

1072  Oneiai  with  a  terpentine  granite  Tein,     Enfield. 

1073  Plnmbago,  the  common  rariety  Stnrbridge. 

1074  do        apparreiitty  librou),  do 

1075  do         partially  cryjlallioe,  do 

1076  Faller'a  «arth  i     In  the  Plumbago  mine,         do 

1077  Hydrate  of  [too,  (bogore)  ui  do  da 

1078  do  do        in  gneiii,         North  Brookfield. 
107t    Ounetand  Solphtiret  of  Molybdenum  in  gneiu,  do 
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1080  Native  Alum  and  SuljAiaie  of  Iron  on  gneiss,     Leominster. 

1081  do  do  Barre. 

1082  PjTope  Garnet  in  gneiss,  New  Braintree. 

1083  do        with  adalaria,      Brimfield. 

1084  do        in  gneiss  passing  into  mica  slate,         Norwich,  Con. 

1085  Crystalized  feldspar  in  gneiss,        Bozboroagh. 

1086  Green  Adularia,  with  mica  (polished)    Sonttibridge.  % 
1087,  1088    Adularia,        Brimfield. 

1089,  1090    Schorl  in  quartz  from  gneiss,        Pelham. 

1091  Crystalized  Sphene  in  augitic  gneiss,         Lee. 

1092  Crystalized  augite  and  scapolite  (?)  do 
1093,  1094    Sulphuret  of  Iron,        Hubbardston. 

1095  Peliom '  and  pjrrites,  do 

1096  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron  in  gneiss,        Grafton. 

1097,  1098,  1099    Crystalized  and  Drusy  Qnartz,        Pelham. 

1100  Radiated  Quartz,        Pelham. 

1101  Amethystine,  do  do 

1102  Bluish  Mamillary  Chalcedony  in  gneiss,        Pelham. 

1103  Breccia  Agate,  (polished,)  Rochester. 

1 104  Gray  Copper,  perhaps  from  gneiss,         Brimfield  ? 

1 105  Actynolite  in  feldspar,         Chelmsford. 

UN8TRATIFIED    ROCKS. 

Greenstone. 

1106  Common  Greenstone,  hornblende  and  feldspar,    Sunderland. 

1107  do  do  Deerfield. 

1108  do  do  MtHolyoke. 

1109  do  do  Turner's  Falls. 

1110  do  do  MtTom. 

1111  do  (Primary  greenstone,)  do  Pelham. 

1112  do  do    epidotic,     Chelsea. 

1113  do  approaching  to  sienite  do  Newburyport. 

1114  do  do  Lexington. 

1115  do  approaching  to  sienite  do  Holliston. 

1116  do  do  do  Concord. 

1 1 17  Sec  the  No.  following  1205. 

1118  Common  Greenstone,  epidotic,       do  Waltham. 

1119  do  do  Nahant. 

1 120  do  do  fr^«  ^  J^«2Site  '^"" }  <^*»"l«»to^ 

1121  Coarse  Greenstone  passing  into  sienite,  hornblende  and  feldspar,  do 

1 122  Greenstone  passing  into  sienite,  coarse,  (a  bowlder)  West  Springfiield. 

1123  do  do  HoUiston. 

1124  do  do  Dover. 

1125  do  do  Stoughton. 

1126  do  do  Easton. 
do  the  feldspar  in  bronze  coloured  folia  of  con-  )  w  ^^  Snrincfleld 

siderable  size,  J  prmgn 

1128  do  do  Mt  IIolyok«. 

1 129  do  the  ingredients  distinguished  with  difficulty,    Hingfaam. 

1130  do  do  Newton. 

1131  do  passing  into  sienite,  Blue  Hills. 

1 132  do  Quincy. 

1 133  do  from  a  vein  in  gneiss,  Rutland. 

1134  do  Nahant 

1 135  do  from  a  veih  in  gneiss,  Montague. 


1127 
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1136  Col u  imiar  Greeof  tone,  4  tided  priim,  Mt.  Holjok& 

1137  do  5  sided  prism,         do. 

1 138  do  3  sided  prism,        do 

1 139  Carved  exfoliation  from  a  column,  do 

1140  Compact  Oreeustone,  the  ingredients  indistinct,  Nabant. 

1141  do  Blue  Hills. 

1142  do    a  bowlder,  Framingham. 

1143  do    from  a  rein  in  granite,  Foxborough. 

1 144  Chiefljr  greenish  compact  feldspar  ?        Salisbary. 

1145  do  Rowley. 
1146,  1147,  1149,  1150  do                                Dedham. 

1 148  Indurated  Ciajr,      Titan^s  Pier,  8.  Uadley. 

1151  Coounon  Greenstone  with  reddish  carbonate  of  lime,    Ueerfield. 

1152—1165  Hornblende,  Augite  ?    Feldspar,  Nahant. 

1156  Forphjrritic  Greenstone,  (smoothed)  Cape  Ann. 

1 157  do  Easton. 

1158  do  (smoothed)  Salem. 

1 159  do  imbedded  crjrsiais  Tharinthin  (smoothed)  Ipswich. 

1160  do  reddish.  Turner's  Falls. 

1161  do  base  reddish,     Deertield. 

1162  Greenstone  porphjritic  and  epidotic,  with  iron  pjrites,  Toptfield. 

1 163  do  do    base  wackelike.  Turner's  Fails. 

1164  do  do  do  Deerfield 

1165  Slat  J  Greenstone,  micaceous.  Heading. 

1166  Amjgdaloidal  Greenstone,  nodules  calcareous,    Deerfield. 

1 167  do  nodules  siliceous,  S.  Hadley  Canal. 

1168  do  nodules  calcareous,  Ueerfield. 

1169  do  do  Turner's  Falla. 

1170  do  cavities  empty,  loadstone,  Gill. 

1171  do  do  do  Mount  Holyoke. 
117S  do  nodules  siliceoufl,                Titan's  Pier. 

1173  do  nodules  foUated  chlorite.    Turner's  Kails. 

1174  do  nodules  earthy  chlorite,      West  Springfield. 

1175  do  nodules  calcareous,  Rowley. 

1176  Concretion  from  Greenstone,  Deerfield. 

1177  do  Mount  Holyoke. 

1178  TVap  Tn£i,  or  tufaceous  greenstone,  South  Hadley  CanaL 

micaceous,  Deerfield. 

TiUin's  Pier, 
cement  calcareous  spar,  Deerfield. 

JNorthampton. 

Mount  Tom. 
base  reddish,  Deerfield. 

1185  Junction  of  Amygdaloid  and  sandstone.        Turner's  Falls. 

1186  Trapp  Tula,  West  Springfield. 

1187  Nodules  of  Pretinite  m  greenstone,  Greentleid. 
1188;  1169  Chalcedony  in   do                     Deerfield. 

1190  do  do  Greenfield. 

1191  Larffe  Agate,  of  chalcedony  camelioa  and  quartz,  Deerfield. 
1199;  119^  Amethyst  in  greenstone,  do 

1194  Black  Augite  do  do 

1195  Pbrenite,  Augite  and  Calcareous  Spar,  do 

1196  Pseudomophous  Quarts,  with  pretinite,  do 

1197  Calcareous  sjpar  pretinite,  dx.  do 

U98,  1199  Chlorophocite  in  trap)  Turner's  Palls. 

l^M  Lincolnite  and  chabasic  in  gieenstone,  Deerfield. 

1*^1  do  do  do 

iqS  ^°  '^^  chabasie  do  do 

l*93j  1904  do  covering  the  surface,  do 

1«^  Radiated  minerals,  perhaps  Lincolnite,  on  greenstone,  Deerfield. 

*  11 17  Crystaliaed  Smoky  quarts,  from  Greenstone,  WesUSpriMcfiAld. 


1179 

do 

1180 

do 

I18I 

do 

1183 

do 

1188 

do 

1184 

do 
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130«  and  1:W7  Compact  Feldipu',                               Newbnrr. 

litUtl  do  with  taLc'                               Sharon. 

1M9  do  with  dcndrilic  impreiuaa*,  MedJbrd- 

UIO  do  wilb  quarti,                           Natick. 

ISII  do  Kuuewhal  foliated,  a  rein  in  lienite,        Whatcly. 

ISIt  do  lomBwhat  breci:iated,                        Dorchettitr. 

M13  do                     do                               Bine  Hill*. 

ISM  do  a  Tein  in  black  Mrpcntinc,              Newburj. 

IStS  do                                                             Nahant 

im  do  •lig'tLtlr  porphTritic,                          HiDabain. 

«17  do                                                              LynZ 

1S18  do  ■omewkat  foliated,                           Katick. 

1319  do  lime  quairjr,                                      SloDobam. 

laSU  do  raritgated                                         Modlbrd. 

It21  do  pauiD(  into  Nliceooi  date,               Maiden. 

13K  do       do  with  *  niiiute  qnantit/  of  gold  f    Sloe  Hilb. 

1CI3  do  red,  paning  into  porphTTj,                               do 

l!tt4  do  do                                                      Hinriiam. 

laU  do  do                                                      HUton. 

1238  do  do                                                      Rowley. 

IC^  do  do                                                      Ipswicb. 

■338  do  do  Gzhibitloi;  Iracei  of  a  ilat;  itruc.Ktali  IiUNch  bur;. 

13:29  aod  1330          do  Taritgated  •omewhat  foliated,                Uedham. 

13J1  torpbjTj  appruaching  Uienite  (poUihed)                Maiden. 

1332  do    with  trac«>  of  a  ilatj  itrncture,  NantaAet  Beach. 

1333  do    boM  purple,  (poliihed)   bowlder,      Orleani. 

1334  do    baie  black  do                             Naotaaket  Beach. 
1336  do    approaching  to  amygdaloid,         Weitborough. 

I'i38  Between  i{Teen»tone  and  porphyry,         Ipiwich. 

1237  do    porphyry  and  compact  teldipar,        Milton. 

1338  Porphyry,  Blue  Hill.. 

1339  forphyry  dark  gray,     [poliihed)         Blue  Hill*. 

1340  do  do               do        Sorlh  of  Eo.lou. 

1341  do        contajuius  quartz  nod ult<  (liolijhed),  Hilton. 

1342  do        light  giay        do.  do 
1X43  do        rvddiib,  Nailaiket  Beach. 

1344  do?      p^rhapi  Vaiio!old  Wacke,  Kewton. 

1345  do        coniiinioK  q"«fW  ajid  Itldipar  cryitaU.     Hilton. 

1346  do         red  and  griei],  (irooolhtdl  Maiden. 

1247  do        red  wiih  quarli  and  feldipar  cryiUli,  a  bowlder,  >ewporl,R.I. 

1348  do        red,  Maldon. 

1349  do  do            Lynn. 

1360  do        ted  hue,  Nantaiket  Beach. 

1361  do  do        (poliihed)  Blue  HiUi 
I3f>3  do        baiered        do        North  of  Boiton. 
1353  do            do              do        Nantaiket  Beach. 
13&4  do        greeoiih,       do        Maiden. 

1355  do        lively  green,  do        Milton. 

1356  do        Ncedhani. 

1357  do         pntsing  iota  sieoilt.  Maiden. 

1368  do      re  rid  iih  brown,  crjiiala  ol  feldiparaad  qaaila,  poliihu],  B.HiUi. 

1359  do      grecD,  pmiiug  iuio  jienite,  (■moathed)]  Maiden. 

1360  do       baie  dark  greea,  cryitali  feldgpar  and  qoarti  do  Blue  HilU, 

1361  do      vaticgattd,  Itldipar  and  quarli  cryital*  do          do 

1363  do      liitK  rtddisli,  imbedded  cryilals  chiefly  quartido  Qniocy 
13S3  do          do                                              do                    do  Hilton. 

1364  Breocialed  I'orphyry,  reddub,  (poliihed)  Halfway  Rock,   Allan.  Ocean. 

1365  do  (_pmoothed)        Lynn. 
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1360  Breccitted  Porphyry,  pwibg  into  gnywacke,    (unootlicd)  Maiden. 

IS67  do                                       (poliihed)                                    do 

It6S  do                                             do                nnntuket  Beach. 

1369  do        ereeniib,                                         Moldea. 

1X70  do        betraybg  a  former  ilaly  gtroctnre,  Nuitaikel  Beach. 

Sienile. 

mi  Feldipar  and  Hornblende,                        (imoothed)  Newbnry. 

1ST3  do        psHipg  into  porphyry            do            Nnbaot, 

1373  do  do            Stoneham. 

1 374  do        brecciated,  do            Foiboreojh. 

1375  do  CoDCord. 

1376  do  (imoothed) '  Dover. 

1377  do  do          Reading. 

1378  do  do          Nahant. 

1379  do  Korfolk  County. 
1980  do                    Rowley 

1381  do                    UaDrman^i  liland,  Borton  Harbor. 

1389  do       hornblende  in  diitinct  cryitali,  (inoothed)  Dedham. 

1983  do  do       Randolph. 

1984  do  Reading. 

1385  do  Cumbertand,  R.  I. 

1386  do        epidote,  Dcdbam. 

1387  Feldipar,  Qnarti  and  Hornblende,  Saliibory. 

1380  do  Mancheiter. 
138B  do        Qnincy  Granite,            Quiney. 

1390  do  do                (nnoothed)  Qnincy. 

1391  do  (bowlder)         ManiSeld. 
1393  do                                               Fnnklin. 
1293  do                (smoothed)                UanTen. 
1994,  1393  do                    do                Sqaam,  Olonceitar. 
1396,  1397  do                    do                Sandy  Bay,  do 

1308  do  do                Squam,        do 
1999  do                    do                Norlh  Bridgwater. 
1300  Quarti  and  Feldipar,         da                Hancheiter. 
IJOl  do                            do                Foxborongb. 
1303  do                            do                EaitoD. 

1303  do  feldipar  moiUy  compact,  (imoothed)  Wcit  Cambridge, 

1304  do  do           Hingbam. 
1306  do                                                   do            Ebetbume. 

1306  do  feldipar  blood  red,  (imoothed)  abowlder,  Hanbfleld. 

1307  do  and  pethapa  hornblende  do  Scilnat*. 
130B  do                                      do                     Wettoa. 

1309  do  Middleborongh. 

1310  do  Weilon. 
13)1  do                                   V  Foxboroagh. 
1313  do                                   Danren. 

1313  Feldnpar  and  qnarti.  the  former  compact,  Newbury. 

1314  do  and  cholorite,  the  feldldar  red  and  peenilh,  Saugui. 

1315  do  do  the  feldipar  compact  cIo*e  to 

the  jaiper,  Saniu. 

131$  Pajiing  into  porphyry                                                          Newbury. 

1317  do  Hancheiter. 

1318  do  Halden. 

1319  Feldspar,  Hornblende,  Quartiand  mica,  Belchertowo. 

1320  do  (imoothed)                                da 

'  1331  do                do                                Northampton. 
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WiHiamtbiii^. 
Whatelr. 

1334  do  the  horsbleDde  predomliuititiK,  NarthkmptoD. 

1335  da  with  Teint  al   epidote,  WtuLtelf. 
13tS                                          do  do 
ISrr                                          do  chfaflr  bldipar,  do 
1398                                      do                                            Gloacuter. 
13t9    Chicflj  feldipar  aod  Ulc  or  chlorite  with  Teini  of  opidote,  Saii«biirT> 

1330  Feldapu,  hBmbleDde  ?     and  mica,  (naoothed)  Medford. 

1331  do  coarae      a  bowlder,  CharlntowD. 
133X    Fcldtptj-  quartz  mica  andpethapi  hornblciida,  Fall  River,  Traj. 

1333  Chiefl;  feldspar  and  mica,  Bntdford. 

1334  do  vith  a  little  quarti  aad.bornblende,      Lincoln. 

1336  Feldipar,  bornblende,  and  mica,  Salem. 

1336  Feldipar  barnblende  and  talc,  Rewbar;. 

1337  FDldspar  cjunrli  and  mica  or  talc,  FranUin. 
1338,  1339,  1340     Granite,  lienite  and  greenetone  from 

lh<^  lame  ledge,  Stongbtoo. 

1341     PoTpbTtitic  iienit«,         (imoolhed)  Lexington. 

134S  do  feldipar  and  quam  with  epidote,  (tmootbed)     Marbletmkd. 

1343  do  feldipar  bronze  colored,        do  Glouceiler. 

1344  do  baie  green  compact  leldspar  cryitalg 

fleih  red  foliated ;  alio  quarti:  and  hornblende  do    Wert  Bridgwatar. 
I34S,  1346        da  like  the  lait  do  Abington. 

1347  do  Pljmoath  Comtj. 

1348  do  feld^ar  qnarti  mica  and  hombUnde,      Eiiex. 
1340     Porpfayritic  Sienite  pMiing  to  porpb;  ritic  grcenitona. 


the  crjslHli  newlj  compact. 

Waltham. 

1350 

CoDglomeiated  Sienite, 

Whatelr. 

1361 

do 

do 

1353 

do 

do 

1363 

do 

do 

1354 

Jnnction  of  two  varietin  of  aienite, 

WeatBridpwJw;: 

1365 

Vein  of  graphic  jtrinile  in  lienite. 

1366 

Vein  of  nearlf  compact  feldipar  in  nenite. 

1357 

Irregular  vein  of  granite  in  aienite, 

»ortbamptoD.' 

1358 

Vein  of  compact  greeoatone  in  aianite. 

NahanL 

135S 

Veiiu  of  feldipar  in  litulte. 

Harblehaad. 

1360 

Veiaof  compact  ejiidolc  in  sicQitc, 

Abington. 

1361 

Vein  of  red  feiJgpar  b  sienite, 

Whatelj. 

1363 

Aufite,  hornblende  and  feldspar, 

1363 

Augiteandfe!dipar-the  Utter  almoit  compact 

Amhent 

1364 

Sulphate  of  baryta. 

Hatfield. 

1365 

Purple  nuate  of  Lime  in  tienite. 

1366, 

I3li7,  13GS     Drusjr  cr/sIalUied  Quartz, 

Whately. 

1369 

do  with  singular  cajitiei, 

do 

1270 

Anenical  iron  in  quartz  from  sientle, 

Newbarjr. 

1371 

Gnlena  and  Blende  in  lulphate  of  barTta, 
GraMte. 

Hatield. 

1372 

Feldipar,  QnarU  and  mica,  common  granite,  c 

»an 

«,  RniMll. 

1373 

do                           do 

do 

.     Wertbampton. 

1374 

do                           do 

do 

.    S.  Hampton,  adii 

1375 

do                           do 

do 

LererelL 

1376, 

1377                 do                           do 

do 

Amhmt 

1378 

do                          do 

do 

1«B 

do  quartz  bin*,      do 

do 

Amhml. 

1380 

do  dueflj  qoarts  and  mica. 

do 

Weidbrd. 
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1381     Feldtpu,  Uiurti  knd  HtcK,  diMIr  qsuts  uid  we*,  AmhcTit. 


1383  do  da 

1384  do  Teldipu'  fleih  colored, 
tSU    Fcldipw  Qaarti  md  Mica,  Commoii  Granite, 


do    Month  of  HfiHcr's 
[RiTcr. 
do    Fnuaingham. 


I3B> 

138' 
138B 
138B 

isoo 

1391 

139« 

I3g3 

1394 
1385 
1396 
1397 
1398 
1399 
1400 
1401 
140X 
1403 
1404 
1406 
1406 
1407 
1408 


Granville. 

dn    Amhrrtt. 
da    New  SiOeai. 
dn     Concord. 
WolwaHbargh. 
CherteHIrtd. 

10  do  do  Norwich, 

do  in  bowlden  —  do  etuilT  deonnpoiinc,  Florida. 
do  do  qniirlz  dark  gnj  inclining  to  purple,  Adun*. 
da  do  feldipar  greeniih  and  qnarts  puTpliih,  Florida, 
do  mica  jfreen,  ~         .     . 


do  qnarti  tmoke  fj*j, 
dofeldtparblniih, 
do  feldipar  bine, 
do  reldtpar  nearlj 


do  OnieiM  T)  do 

do  of  a  mechanical  **p«ct,  do 

do  ingredienti  dark  ^rajr  do 

do  (gneiw  T)  do 

do  panin;  into  aienite,  rather  fine, 
dn  jondloo  of  coarve  and  fine  grained, 


Lererett'. 


Amhertt. 


1413 

1414 

141& 

14Ifi 

1417,  HIS 

1419 

1490 

142 1    Feldipar,  Qnartt  and 

14S  do 


Otanvillf!. 
Fall  IlirM-. 
Lpomtnf4er. 
SnithfieId,R.t. 
Rriitoi  R.  I. 
Wmiamnbtir^ 
Top  of  Wachns- 
]ett,Mt. 
cnane,  WaitSrld. 

1  and  feldipu-,  red  gTallit(^  fine  j^ned,  boirldrr, 
'"*«■  [Sootti  Radler. 

ieldapar  red,  (wnootlied)  Falmooth. 


do  do  do  Wareham. 

do  reddiah  RTaj         do  Franin^anii 

do  mtea  black,  flne  grained,  Cninberland,ILL  N.R.  part, 
do  perhapi  iieulte,  do  (nnoathad)Hed&dd. 

Eaitem  part  of 
the  Stale. 

Brlchertown. 

WeitSeld. 

Aibbamham. 

Acton. 

WbUelj. 

BoUiiton. 
Dedham. 


1413    Feldipar,  Qnarix,  and  Mica,  bowlder,  fine  grained, 

1484  do  feldiplr  porpliih, 

14t6  do  eridentlj  recomptMed  from  a  Tein, 

14M    Feldipar  Qoarti  and  Mica,  flue  grained  qnarried, 

14V7  do  wilh  amali  garneti 

I4lS  do  fine  (trained, 

14Z9  do  do 

1430  do  do 

1431 

1432 

1433 


chiefl7  qaarli  and  feldspar, 


do  feldipar  ffloatlj  fnilated,  gray,  bnl  k 
of  it  compact  and  ^eeniih,  qoarti  rrar  approaching 
to  granular,  mica  black  (imoothed)  Pilgrim  Bock,  PlTinftuth. 

do  limilar  to  tba  lait  do 


Cataiogiu  of  Spteimem. 

HS&    Feld^W  (lnartz  and  Mica,  fine  grained, 
1438  do  chiefly  ((uarlz, 

1437  do  pajiing  into prjfphTTT, 

1438  Feldipv,  Qoarti,  and  Ttlc  > 

1439  Teldipw  *Dd  qaarti,  perhaps  ileDite, 

1440  Feldipar  Qnarti  and  Mica,  approaching  to  lieni 
parently  tlratified, 

do  pauing  into  mica  ilate, 


1441 

144< 
1443 
1444 

1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 
144S 
1450 
1461 
146S 


do 

do  mtca  black,  reKmbling  lien: 
do  fine  grained, 

do  qnuried,        do 


eDdbarr. 
Halifax. 
Uiubarj, 
ITewbury. 
t,  ap- 

Woreeiter. 

Colrain. ' 


Norwich. 
Do*er. 

i,qiiar'd(«inoolh'd)do 


da        wronghl,  do 

do  inicaiiearlr  iranting,rer7fi[Le  in^in 

do  fine  grained  bowldi.,  

do  qnarried,  (nnoothed)  Concord. 

do  feldipar  reddiih,  mica  icarcelr  prcMot,  (imoothed) 

do  rcrj  One  grained,  deoompoiing  at  the  [WalDiaa, 

inrface,  (imoothed)  Shnrou. 

do    qnarried,  (amootbed)  (Chelmiftird  graoilc)  Weilford. 
do        do  do  ridwilliam,  N.  H. 

do        do  do  por^Ajritic,  Pelbaa,  N.  H. 

do        do  do  Fitchbnrg. 


1463 
1464 
1466 

I4M 

1467  *>        ^o  do 

1468  ^^        do  do 
1169  Feldipar,  Qnarti  and  talc, 

1480  Feldipar,  Quartz,  and  mica  reKc 

1481  Keldspar  Quarti  Mica  and  Talc, 
146C  FicudDmorphous  granite, 
1483  Porphrritic  Oraoite, 

1464  do  bowlder, 

1465  ilo     Tcrr  coarw, 

1466  do    fine  craine 

der,  {.mootlifcj) 

1487  1468  do  feldipar  chiefly  campnct  in  a^ill) 


Sbvteibnry, 

ipnr  nearly  compact  bowl- 

Tnmer'i  Falli. 
(late,  OoDfcrdVt. 


I46S  1470    Chiefly  compact  feldipar  and 

1471  147t    Graphic  Granite,  Willianubnrgh. 

1473  do  Leomiarter. 

1474  do  from  a  rein  in  qnartx  rock,  Waihington. 

1475  do  Ooahea. 
1478                           do  reddiih,  bowlder,  Ambcnt. 
1477  147B                  do  Aeib  red,  fTom  red  nndetone,  Deerfield. 
1470                           do  Warwick. 

1480  do  with  gameti,  Ooihen. 

1481  JDDFtion  of  Granite  and  Mica  ilate,  Conway. 
1489    Vein  of  Granite  m  Mica  Slate,  do 

14S3  do  do  Williamibu^h. 

1484  do  in  the  Worceiler  County  Mica  ilate,  Leominiter. 

1485  Granite  at  iti  junction  with  raicaceoui  Umeitone,  Cmway. 

1486  Oranite  with  a  nodule  of  mica  ilate,  bowlder,  Deerfleld. 

1487  1469    I,amlnati!il  and  Tabular  Sulphnle  of  baryta,  Leverett. 

1489  Cryitalliied  calcareous  ipar,  J^ad  Mine,  Sonthamton.  - 

1490  Araentine,  Weithamptoo. 

1491  do  ihowing  itijanction  with  granite,  do 
149t        do                                                       Lead  Mine,  Soathampton. 
1493  1494  1496  1498     Cryitalliied  Quarti  of  Tariooi 

col<Hi,  Lead  Mine,  do 

86 
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1497  Radiated  crystallized  quarts, 

1498  Parple  Quartz  in  granite. 

1499  Crystallized  smoky  Quartz, 

1500  Massive  do 

1501  Pseudomorpbus  Quartz,  form  of  bogtooth  spar, 

1502  do  form  of  fluate  of  Lime, 

1503  Horuitone  Lead  Mine, 
1504,  1505    Gray  and  greenish  Spodumene, 

1506  do    light  rose  color. 

1507  do  green  and  translucent 

1508  do  white  and  pearly, 

1509  Straw  colored  Mica,  Tourmaline  locality, 

1510  do  in  distinct  crystals, 

1511  Rose  colored  Mica,         do 
151$  Pritmatic  Mica, 

1513  Variegated  prismatic  mica. 

1514  Black  mica,    ' 

1515  Plumrose  Mica, 
*  1547    Schorl  with  terminations,  in  granite, 

1516  1517  Indicolite, 

1518  do        light  blue, 

1519  do        or  green  tourmaline, 

1520  Tellowisb  Green  tourmaline, 

1521  Indicolite  embraced  in  green  tourmaline. 

1522  Green  red  and  blue  tourmalines, 

1523  Green  tourmaline  in  quartz, 

1524  do        enclosing  rubellite. 

1525  Limpid  Beryl  in  granite, 

1526  do  rose  red, 

1527  Maisiye  Beryl  witb  spodumene, 

1528  do 

1529  Radiated  mineral  or  granite,  of  the  Zeolite  famUy  t 

probably  stilbite, 

1530  Fibrous  Talc  ? 


SoathamptoD. 
Florida. 
Goshen. 
WiUiansboffh. 
WetthamptoD  . 

do 
Southampton. 
Cvoahen. 
do 
do 
Sterling. 
Chesterfield. 
Gofhen. 

do 
RutieU. 
do 
do 
>Villiam8bargh. 
Chelmsford. 
Goshen, 
do 
do 
do 
Chesterfield, 
do 
do 
do 
Gofhen. 
do 
do 
do 


Cleaylandite,  foliated, 
do 


1531  do? 

1532  Common  Feldspar, 

1533  Blue  do 

1534  Greenish        do 

1535  Siliceous         do 

1536  do 

1537  Foliated  silicious  Feldspar, 

1538  Silicious  Feldspar  coarsely  granular, 

1539  do  finely  granular, 

1540  Galena  in  Quartz, 

1541  do  with  Blende, 

1542  do  with  Carbonate  of  Lead, 

1543  Blende  in  Quartz, 

1544  Pyritoui  Copper  in  Quartz, 

1545  Blende,  Galena,  and  Pyritout  Copper, 

1546  Blende  decomposing  in  quartz, 

1547  See  the  No.  following  No.  1515. 

1548  See  the  No.  following  No.  803. 

1549  See  the  No.  following  No.  774. 

1550  See  the  No.  preceding  No.  775 


do 
Norwich. 
Blanford. 
Williamsbni^^w 
Lererett. 
Goshen* 
Chesterfield. 
New  Salem. 
Goshen. 
Chesterfield. 
Goshen. 
Southampton. 
Whately. 
Southampton. 
Northampton. 
Southamton. 

do 
WiUiamsborgh. 
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A. 

Aborigfinali,  th«ir  gvolog^icai  ip«ciilatiaiit,  -    303 

Adularia,        -------       51,  398 

Actynolite, 348^397,363,396 

Agatea, 50^435 

brecciated,  -  ...  -  322^  344 

Alum  Hill,  -----  77 

native,        -  -  -  -    48, 343;  397 

AUochroite,  -----  313 

Alluvium,  -  -  -  -  -  5^1 14 

of  rivers,  -  -  -  -  \\^ 

of  the  coast,  -  -  -  -  ng 

of  disinteg-ratioD,  ...  |20 

of  degradation,  -  -  -  -         121 

Amber,  -----  51,  191 

Amethyst,  ....  -  503, 435 

Amianthus,  .  .  -  -  311,  313,  371 

Amphibolic  mica  slate,  ...  -  327 

Amygdaloid,  -  -  -  -  -  -  411 

Analcime, 347,436 

Andalusite, 391,345 

Animals  in  Massachusetts,  Catalogue  of         -  *  -  543 

Animal  Fossil  in  new  red  sandstone,  ...  235 

Anibophylliie,  .-...-  399 

Anthracite,  its  geological  position,  ....      335 

in  Rhode  Island  and  Worcester,        -  -  -        44 

in  graywacke,        .....  275 

in  new  red  sandstone,  ...  -       237 

in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  -  -  -  -  376 

in  Wrcntbam,  Middleborough,  &c.        •  -  377 

in  mica  slate,         .....  347 

passing  into  plumbago,         ....  279 

iU  origin,        -  ...  -  281 

Anthracitoua  Mica  Slate,  .....     329 

Arcade  in  Providence,  its  granite  pillars,        •  -  -  16 

Argentine,  -  .  .  -  .  502 

how  produced  in  Williamsbargh,               -  -          307 

Arenaceous  Mica  Slate,             ....  329 

Argillaceous  Slate,  its  economical  uses,        -  -                -34 

of  Worcester  County,          -  -               288 

of  Franklin  and  Berkshire,  -                -        289 

its  place  among  the  rocks,  -                -        286 

its  mineralogical  characters,  -                -        287 

dip  and  direction  of  Its  strata,  -            289 

its  mineral  contents,         -  -                   291 

associated  with  graywacke,  -                -        258 

its  agricultural  character,  -                -        9 

disturbances  among  its  strata,  •           391 

its  theory,  -    294 
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ArgiUo-mioaceoui  Skic, 

ArgillueouB  Onida  of  Iron, 

Arsenical  Pyrilci, 

Aibntiu, 

AMcrophjIlitca  in  graywacke, 

Augiw  Itodt, 

white  cryititlliMd  In  lAmtttoot, 

&cIynolite,  Slc. 
Autumnal  Scenery, 


Baldwin,  C.  C.  letter  from 

BciLcb  Grwa  UKd  for  fixing  Mnds, 

Beaurnunl  Elic  de  on  graphtle  and  •ntbracite, 

on  the  elevalioii  of  nwontaiDi, 


Beryl,          .               :              .               -  -               ■    ^S^ 

Birila  ia  Hauachiuetta,  Catalogue  of           -  -                      »» 

Bitter  Spar,             ....  -                  3^ 

Bituuiinou*  Limalono  and  Harlile,               ■  -               -    *•* 

Blende,                                                                   -  W0,3^iSi,S^' 

BlueHUta,             ....  -                      W 

Bog  Ore,  ita  locaUtiei,                '               ■  '                '            « 

pctrefactioni  in                                  ■  -                  '         'S 

Ibeory  of  iti  oririn,          ...  -       1» 

BottDD  Harbor,  iu  scenery,                               -  -                  '         « 

hypothcaii  of  formation,          .  -                  -     1» 


Boltoiiite,  or  Biaillca(«  of  Uagneua, 
Brown  Spar, 

Buhnlone  in  Waabiogton, 
it.  origin, 

C. 
Calamilei  In  new  red  luiditoDe, 

in  graywacke, 
Calcarcoua  Spar, 
Cape  Ann  Sienite, 

•cenery  of 
Cape  Cod,  eceocry  uf 

clay  clifla  upon 
Carbonaleof  MagoeaiA  and  Iron, 

of  Copper, 
Caraelion  mud  Cacholong', 


in  Berkibire, 
Caacade  in  Levcrell, 

and  Kalural  Bridge  in  Adamn, 
Central  beat,  theory  of 
Cbabaaie, 
Cbalcedonr, 

Chatham  Beach  ita  gain  upoa  the  tea, 
Chelmiford,Granite, 

Chart,  ■  .  .  . 

Cbiaatolile, 
Chlorite, 

Slate, 
„, ,  ila  agricuUatal  character, 

Chwrophoeila, 
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Chroinate  of  Iron,            .....  369 

Chrysoberyl,                -                -                -                -                -  503 

Chrysopraae,              -----  373 

Ciunainon  Stone,  -  -  -  •  50, 310 

Cluys  Variegated,               -                -                -               -             -  184 

Claje  used  for  Fuller's  Earth,                   -               •               -  38 

for  making  alum,         -                                                -  38 

as  a  manure,  -  -  -  -38 

Cliffs  at  Gay  Head,             -               •               -               -  196 

Cleavelandite,            .....  5O6 

Climate  formerly  tropical  in  New  EUigland,            -               •  5245 

Cobalt,  Arsenical,          -                •                -    '            -                •  381 

Coal  in  new  red  sandstone,              ....  337 

iU  varieties,         .....  4S 

Columns  of  Greenstone  on  Holyoke,  -      80^  4^ 

at  Titan's  Pier,  408 

inDeerfield,                               -               -  406 

Columnar  Argillaceous  Iron  Ore,                 ...  189 

Compact  feldspar,             -               .               .               -               -  443 

Concluding  Remarks,  -  >  -  71, 539 

Concord  Granite,    .....  17 

Concrctiuiiury  Carbonate  of  Linic,             -                -                -  180 

Conglomerated  Mica  Slate,            ....  3^ 

Contortions  in  Rocks,  how  produced                          •                -  348 

Copper,  veins  of  in  Greenfield  and  Granby,  CL        -                -  63 

carbonate  of  and  pyritous,             -            -               *  507 

muriate  of               ...                -  508 

native  and  carbonate  of  and  pyritous,               -                -  433 

Occ.  in  new  red  sandstone,             .                .                •  335 

&c.  veins  of  in  new  red  sandstone,           -                '  3^ 

Crabs,  FosbU  at  Gay  Head,        -                -                .                -  195 

Cranston,  R.  I.,  Iron  Ore  in           •                .                -                -  56 

Crocodile's  Tooth,  Fossil  at  Gay  Head,            •                -  193 

Crustacea  in  Massachusetts,  Catalogue  of           -                -  &^ 
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GENERA    OF    ANIMALS    AND    PLANTS    IN   fHE    CATALOGUE^ 


N.  B.     The  names  of  the  Animals  are  printed  ii^Italics :  those  of 

the  Plants  in  the  Roman  character. 

[CometumM,  cfe.    Sicknett  rendered  it  Decenary  to  commit  the  ezaminatioii  of 
the  proof-eheetfl  of  &  p«rt  of  the  preceding  Catalogue  of  Plants  to  other  hande ; 
and  some  errors  on  this  account  were  almoet  unavoidable.    The  moet  important  It 
the  infertion  of  parallel  lines  (il)  before  many  species.    These  have  no  meaningi 
and  should  be  all  struck  out. 

I  have  recently  ascertained,  through  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent,  that  there 
is  a  place  near  Utica,  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Newport,  where  without  doubt 
trilobites  may  be  found.  Hence  the  remarks  on  page  350,  upon  Brongniart  apd 
De  la  Beche's  statement  about  the  Calymene,  were  unfounded  and  needless. 

Professor  Emmons  informs  me,  that  he  h«is  recently  found  in  place,  in  the  moun- 
tains a  little  northeast  of  Williams  College,  the  peculiar  granite  described  on  page 
159  as  scatterred  in  bowlders  over  Hoosac  Mountain :  thus  furnishing  a  confirm- 
ation  of  my  suggestion  concerning  the  origin  of  this  rock,  and  rendering  it  propar 
to  nark  a  deposit  of  granite  in  that  region  on  the  (Geological  Map  of  the  State. 

For  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  (sickness)  the  following  index 
will  not  be  found  in  all  the  copies  of  this  Report;  since  it  was  necessary  for  the 
binder  to  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  engagement  by 
the  specified  time  for  the  delivery  of  the  work.  As  such  an  index  would  be  partic- 
ularly serviceable  to  naturalists  who  might  wish  to  consult  the  Catalogues  in 
this  Report,  I  have  judged  it  best  to  insert  it  in  as  many  copies  as  possible.] 
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